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ARTICLE I. 
UNINTELLIGENT TREATMENT OF ROMANISM. 
BY REV. CHARLES C. STARBUCK, CLARIDON, OHIO. 


UNINTELLIGENT conduct by a mighty state of a war with a 
petty one is foolish, but not fatal. But unintelligent conduct 
of a war with an equal in strength is terribly damaging, and 
only too apt to be deadly. 

With Catholicism we might have controversy, but need 
not have war. Even with Roman Catholicism it is not abso- 
lutely necessary that we should be on hostile terms. Roman 
Catholicism is by no means identical with Romanism. A 
great number of excellent people,— laymen, priests, bishops, 
and even here and there a pope,— have been Catholics more 
than Roman Catholics, and have not, properly speaking, 
been Romanists at all. They have, it is truc, as firmly 
believed the bishop of Rome to be by divine right the chief 
governor of the church as others have believed the bishop in 
general to be by divine right chief governor of his diocese, 
or the elders or the brotherhood to be by divine right 
rulers of the particular congregation ; and they are as much 
devoted to the doctrinal definitions of Trent as others are to 
_ the definitions of Westminster, or others, again, to those of 
Lambeth. But the papacy is with them a means, not an end. 
Though venerable, it is subordinate in their thoughts and in 
their feelings. They have a strong sense of national differ- 
ences, of local rights, of episcopal as contradistinguished 
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from papal authority. They are more inclined to accommo- 
date than to over-rule. They are not disposed to use high 
language even with little Utrecht, and would be very well 
content with a decision affirming the validity of Anglican 
orders. To regain the East they would be willing to reduce 
Rome to little more than a primacy in fact, provided only the 
Greeks would acknowledge her supremacy in form; and to 
regain their separated brethren in general they would be easily 
moved to lay the axe to abuses as unsparingly as would con- 
sist with the theoretical claims of the Roman obedience to be 
the ecumenical, infallible church. 

This description, it is true. marks the extreme outer line 
of Roman Catholicism. There are many that would not 
fully come up to it who nevertheless might justly be styled 
Roman Catholics that are not Romanists. Of these may be 
mentioned, as an eminent living example, Archbishop Ta- : 
schereau of Quebec ; and of those not living, Lingard, Bishop 
Sailer, and the illustrious Clement XIV. Indeed, until lately 
whole schools and regions of the Catholic church answered 
largely to this description. But the Vatican Council closed 
a contest of centuries by the final condemnation as heresy of 
every school of Roman Catholicism which is not absolutely 
identical with Romanism. And if there should be a success- 
ful reaction against this it would probably split the fabric 
irretrievably in two. 

“ Saint Peter’s church heaves silently, 
Like a mighty ship in pain, 
Facing the tempest with struggle and strain.” 

We may, therefore, for the present, and probably for as 
long as the Roman Catholic church subsists unbroken, regard 
Roman Catholicism as for all working purposes absorbed in 
Romanism,— in that system which, as Mr. Gladstone says, 
places the Christian religion in the breast of one man, the 
bishop of Rome, making him such a lord of bodies and souls 
as the world has never dreamed of before. The establish- 
ment of such a dominion may well fill us with the profound- 
est alarm. Whatever even more deadly dangers may already 
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lower on the horizon, this is the greatest defined, organized, 
opposable enemy with which as yet we have to contend. In 
the presence of this two things are peculiarly inexcusable: 
Carelessness and Ignorance. In this Article it is mainly the 
latter which I shall consider. Indeed, this is the greater 
danger of the two. The negligence of knowledge is not so 
likely to work harm as the meddlesome and pert presump- 
tion that irritates the recumbent behemoth in sheer uncon- 
sciousness alike of his strength and of his vulnerable parts. 

Without more figure I shall consider various proofs of 
heedlessness and ignorance on the part of Protestants in 
making their attacks upon Romanism. And I have in mind 
not Protestant scholars, who usually understand decently 
well what they are about, so much as mere popular writers, 
lay or clerical, male or female, who are wont to make a 
louder clatter in proportion to their utter unserviceableness 
in the battle. Being unable to lay claim to anything like an 
exhaustive knowledge of the Roman Catholic system or its 
workings, I shall not be betrayed into any recondite reflec- 
tions. I have mainly in mind open, palpable, even vulgar, 
errors, of which there are quite enough floating about in all 
sorts of books and newspapers to fill up all my space. These 
I shall spend no great pains in trying to classify according 
to their proportionate gravity, but shall mention them pretty 
much as they come into mind, whether as advantages neg- 
lected, or invulnerable points foolishly assailed. 

The fundamental blunder with this sort of writings is that 
they treat the church of Rome as if she were, in the open, 
popular sense, a sect, established, like Gnosticism of old, or 
Mormonism in our time, in the distinct consciousness of 
being a deviation from genuine Christianity, instead of being, 
as we know she is, in point of external legitimacy unassaila- 
ble, the stiffened and corrupted, but historically unquestion-' 
able, representative of the original Christian church of the 
West, at least of the continent. For it is hardly worth 
while to discuss whether the long-lapsed claims of early 
British Christianity were capable of revival at the Reforma- 
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tion or not. To argue with Rome as if she were the head of 
a sect, in the ordinary sense, is a good decal like arguing 
with Judaism as if it were a lapse from Christianity. A 
failure, and a sad failure, to come up to it, it undoubtedly is, 
but it is not a lapse from it. 

In nothing does popular Protestant controversy betray its 
ignorance of the relation of Rome to Christian doctrine more 
than in its vehement outcry against giving to Mary the title 
of “ Mother of God.”” To object to the popular use of this as 
tending to idolatry is all very well. It is also well to object 
to the popular use of ‘ person ”’ as applied to the distinctions 
in the Godhead, as tending to tritheism. The popular use of 
technical terms of theology anyhow is a fruitful source of 
mischicvous misapprehension. But these controversialists, 
who run before they are sent, and dispute even in Rome 
itself, attack not merely the term, but the doctrine which it 
is meant to express, namcly, that Mary is the mother of 
Christ, and not of a part of him, and that Christ is God. In 
other words, they do their best to give the Romans to under- 
stand that they have among them not orthodox Christians 
but Nestorian heretics. Now historical Protestantism rests 
distinctly upon the foundation, or at least accepts ungrudg- 
ingly the doctrival decisions, of the first six general coun- 
cils. Here, as I have heard Dr. Charles Hodge declare 
from the pulpit, is a basis of possible reunion among Chris- 
tians of all three great divisions of Christendom. So that 
these foolish blunderers, sometimes in grave disputations, 
and sometimes in facetious ribaldry, imagine themselves to be 
very smart against Romish idolatry, when in reality they are 
attacking the historical foundations of the creed of Christen- 
dom, are as much at war with Wittenberg and Geneva, with 
Westminster and Princeton, as they are with Rome. 

Another blunder is that which treats Rome as having 
suddenly become antichrist under the successor of Gregory 
the Great, having up to that time been genuinely and 
actively Christian. Milman shows that Gregory was the 
father of the mediaeval Christianity of the West. It went on 
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fora thousand years in the form into which he compacted it, 
and in the strength of the impulse which he gave it. If it 
was antichrist then he was antichrist, and if he was anti- 
christ then the church of the martyrs was antichrist, whose 
doctrinal and practical system he simply received and trans- 
mitted, giving it just so much of servicedble alloy as might 
suffice 
“To shield it in the wild hour coming on.” 

Few of his successors, it is true, exhibited all his disinterest- 
edness and humility, as few men of any sort have done. By 
that token we are all limbs of antichrist. And in his 
humility he protested against such high-flying titles as “‘ Ecu- 
menical Bishop,” his humility being quickened by the rival 
assumptions of Constantinople. But there was no awful 
. mystery of iniquity concealed under the title, which had been 
borne by many bishops before without offence, and has never 
been conspicuous as a designation of the bishop of Rome. I 
am not familiar with the particulars of the late removal of 
his effigy from the front of an English cathedral. Perhaps 
it kept a still more eminent Christian out of his place. 
Otherwise the removal appears like a flagrant instance of 
bigoted prejudice against one of the noblest of Christian 
bishops and of Christian men, an example of deep ingrati- 
tude towards the spiritual father of Saxon, as Columb is of 
Anglian, England. 

A proof of heedless neglect of immense advantages in con- 
troversy appears in the pains bestowed by a great many to 
make out Rome as doctrinally so much worse than she is, 
while they would find their account rather in insisting on 
what is easier to prove, namely, that she is very much worse 
in practice than she is in theory. This fact drew the atten- 
tion of Leibnitz and of Baxter long ago, as it is remarked on 
by Dollinger at present. Now nothing can tell more sting- 
ingly against men or churches than to be able to say that 
their principles, indeed, are far from unexceptionable, but 
that their practice is very much below their principles. We 
know not how it may be with others, but if we wished to 
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give the most unfavorable impression possible of Rome we 
should not waste too much time upon doctrinal disputes, 
fearing, indeed, that we might find them a good deal like 
Saul’s armor on David, but should prefer to concede as 
much as might be of theoretical correctness to her, and even 
throw a few points into the bargain, and then use such 
descriptions of her as this: “A church abounding in noble 
gifts and rightful titles, but unable to use them religiously ; 
crafty, obstinate, wilful, malicious, cruel, unnatural, as mad- 
men are.” 

One of the most inveterate calumnies against the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, one which I have about as little expecta- 
tion of being able to dislodge from the mind of the average 
Protestant as of being able to move the chair of Idris, is 
worthy of tracing from its birth, the mingled offspring of igno- 
rance and spite. Let us suppose, then, a Protestant of such 
sort as is nourished by the writings of Mrs. Julia McNair 
Wright, happening to take up one of the shorter Roman 
Catholic catechisms. He turns it over with the heedlessness 
of disdain, and comes upon the ten commandments. Glanc- 
ing through them, he discovers to his mingled horror and 
dclight that these crafty priests have actually concealed their 
idolatry from the people by omitting the second command- 
ment, and have made up the number by dividing the tenth. 
Here is a discovery indeed, which is forthwith trumpeted 
from Dan to Beersheba. If he who shall take away any 
word of God shall have his part taken away out of the Book 
of Life, what shall be the doom of those who mutilate the 
decalogue itself ? 

A reflective Protestant might ask by what chance it is 
that the Roman Catholic priesthood alone should have varied 
from the law by which priesthoods in general, however un- 
faithful to the spirit of their religion, are always to the last 
degree intent on preserving every letter of its records,and the 
farther they deviate from the letter again, are the more so- 
licitous to prove that this neglect is only in seeming, not in 
fact. He might suggest that if even among Protestants, who 
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are more unmanageable, preachers have found it so easy to 
explain away texts of Scripture to their admiring disciples as 
effectually to curb the temptation to suppress them, much 
more might this be true of Roman Catholic priests, indoctri- 
nating so docile and submissive a laity. But what can he 
say when the mutilated catechism is thrust under his very 
nose? Pondering the matter in his perplexity, he chances — 
to stumble upon a German or Scandinavian Lutheran cate- 
chism, and is astonished to find the same omission there. 
He shows it to the zealous Protestants aforesaid. At first 
they look blank. But presently they bethink themselves 
that they have heard something to the effect that Lutherans 
are not scrupulous to exclude images from their churches, 
and though no mortal man has ever heard of their paying 
them reverence they conclude that the Lutheran clergy have 
fallen into the temptation too, as I have seen openly alleged 
by a German Calvinist. But our reflecting Protestant, find- 
ing it ‘hard enough on well-known principles of evidence to 
believe that Rome herself is in this condemnation, finds it 
utterly incredible that Wittenberg, Copenhagen, and Upsala 
have conspired with her in suppressing that word of God 
which they have always been so zealous to make known, or 
that they are trying to keep out of the catechism what old 
and young well know to be in the Bible. 

Turning the matter over, he next examines the larger cat- 
echisms, both Lutheran and Catholic, and there he finds the 
second commandment in full, but reading as part of the 
first, while the division of the tenth into two is still main- 
tained. Je carries back this fact in triumph to his friends, 
as proof conclusive that the strange arrangement has not 
been adopted to hide something, since here there is nothing 
hidden. He calls attention to the fact that the shorter cate- 
chisms, both Catholic and Lutheran, give only the opening 
sentences of the longer commandments, and that therefore 
this arrangement involves of necessity the omission of what 
tous is the second, but here is reckoned as the latter part 
of the first, commandment. No answer can be given him 
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but a feeble insinuation that it is very convenient to have two 
sorts of catechisms. Too indignant with this contemptible sub- 
terfuge to reply, he pursues his investigations, and at last dis- 
covers that this reckoning of the first two commandments as 
one and of the tenth as two, leading to the apparent omission 
of the second in the lesser manuals, and in them only, origi- 
nated many centuries ago among tlie Jewish Masorites, and 
therefore at the farthest possible remove from any favoring 
of idolatry. Filled with delight that he is able to clear poor, 
defiled Rome of one scandalous imputation, at least, he has- 
tens back to his brethren with the good news. But no, the 
dear delight of wielding this trenchant weapon is not to be 
wrested fromthem. The very fact that it is a foul imputa- 
tion upon the clergy of more than half Christendom is enough 
to attest its truth. The refutation of it, though as clear as 
day, is scornfully scrutinized, and laid aside. We are de 
scribing no imaginary course of proceeding. Rome, we will 
suppose, has devils peculiar to herself; but the devil that 
rejoices in iniquity, and rejoices not in the truth, is evi- 
dently no bigot. He can be Catholic or Protestant at a 
moment’s notice. 

The doctrine of papal infallibility does not give so large a 
scope to the spirit of slander, but it gives the most ample 
room to every species and variety of ignorant blundering. 
Take one at random, from a prominent New York journal, 
in no way inclined to behave unhandsomely. Pius [X. never 
gave a dispensation at Rome for a mixed marriage till a year 
or two before he died. That he gave one then was a good 
deal resented by the stricter ultramontanes of the cternal 
city. ‘‘ But what can they do?” says the journal in ques- 
tion, “he is infallible.” This is a typical specimen of Prot- 
estant unreflectingness as to what is really meant by the 
doctrine of papal infallibility. It will therefore repay dis- 
section as well as another. 

In the first place, infallibility respects doctrine alone, and 
the granting of dispensations is purely a matter of discipline. 
It has, therefore, nothing to do with the pope’s infallibility. 
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Secondly, respecting certain acts of discipline, the Vatican 
Council demands as a Christian duty implicit and prompt 
obedience to the pope. But it does not require such an in- 
ward consent and approbation as is exacted for his ex cathe- 
dra doctrinal decisions. 

Thirdly, the Council demands this implicit obedience only 
for those acts of the pope which respect the government of 
the universal church. Consequently, all his acts which are 
less than ecumenical stand, doctrinally at least, on a level 
with those of other prelates of the same degree. Thus, if he 
acted as Latin patriarch, although his acts would include the 
most of the church, yet he could not claim implicit obedience 
under the decree of the council. Nor could he claim it act- 
ing merely as primate of Italy. Nor yet again, acting as 
archbishop of the suburbican province. But the granting of 
a dispensation for a mixed marriage is not even a metropol- 
itan act. In giving it he acts simply as the local diocesan of 
Rome, and his people in accepting it as valid are no more 
bound to relish it than the people of Strasburg or Brooklyn 
would be bound to relish a dispensation granted by their 
particular bishop. The latter receives this power from Rome 
for five years ata time, but within this term his authority to 
grant such dispensations within his diocese is as ample as 
the pope’s authority to grant them in his. And in this case 
it would be as reasonable to chide the Catholics of Louisville 
or Richmond for a want of respect to their infallible bishop 
as to chide the people of Rome for a want of respect towards 
theirs. Although the latter is the source of authority to the 
other two, yet the authority once granted, the three bishops, 
as respects all diocesan acts, are precisely on a level. The 
authority of the pope to act as ordinary in other dioceses than 
his own remaining latent, is as if it were not. 

Here, then, is a Protestant blunder respecting infallibility 
of the nth power. Let us define the unknown quantity: 
First, the confusion between doctrine and discipline; scc- 
ondly, the neglect to note the distinction between ecumenical 
and patriarchal authority ; third’, the neglect of the distinc- 
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tion between patriarch and primate; fourthly, the neglect of 
the distinction between primate and metropolitan; fifthly, 
the neglect of the distinction between metropolitan and dio- 
cesan ; it appears, then, that error "= error . 

Such wild flings in theology are as preposterous as it would 
be in mathematics to go on, say to ten thousand millions, 
when we ought to stop at a plain hundred. Besides, as 
there are said to be nineteen different definitions of what is 
an ex cathedra, and therefore an infallible, decision, even 
when the question is of doctrine, 1am not at all sure that 
we ought not to raise the possibilities of error, where inex- 
perts meddle with this doctrine of infallibility, to the 95th 
power. Andwho, even using the sober English computation, 
would want to wander a trigintillion of degrees out of his way 
in such a theological thicket of wait-a-bit thorns? It would 
be much wiser for Protestants, unless they have exercised 
themselves by the previous discipline of the Talmud and Cab- 
ala, followed up, perhaps, by the subsequent study of the 
alchymists and Rosicrucians, to leave the Roman Catholics 
unmolested to enjoy the labyrinthine mazes of their own 
peculiar path to truth. 

Another error respecting infallibility is less excusable, 
because begotten of the recklessness of controversy, and sav- 
oring of the feeling that any stone will do to throw at a dog 
—or a papist. The Catholics are tauntingly asked if they 
place the pope above Peter, and are reminded of Peter’s 
denial of his Lord or of his tergiversation at Antioch as 
proof that he was not infallible, and therefore that his alleged 
successor is not. Now that people in general should con- 
found infallibility, or freedom from doctrinal error, with im- 
peccability, or freedom from personal sin or inconsistency, is 
nothing very strange. The two are more closely connected 
than our current theology admits. But that a staunchly 
orthodox Presbyterian divine like the late Dr. Nevins of Bal- 
timore, who firmly believed the apostles to be as free from 
doctrinal error as Christ himself, should throw up to the 
Roman Catholics that Peter submits to rebuke without a 
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word of his own infallibility, and afterwards impliedly 
acknowledges his fallibility by commending to general atten- 
tion the very Epistle in which his inconsistency is exposed, 
as if this candor involved the acknowledgment of error in 
doctrine, is a melancholy instance, in a good man, of ‘the 
headlong short-sightedness of religious hatred. Concede to 
the Roman Catholics for their chief pontiff as much of doc- 
trinal infgllibility as all our pulpits claim for Peter, and they 
will be well content, inasmuch as they actually ask for very 
much less. In common with the Protestants they ascribe to 
Peter and his colleagues doctrinal infallibility as a perpetual 
and personal gift, whereas to Peter’s supposed successor they 
ascribe it only as an official gift, of interpretation, not of rev- 
elation, and dependent for its validity upon a multitude of 
stringent and minute conditions. Instead, therefore, of 
claiming more than we are accustomed to attribute to Peter 
and his fellows they claim immeasurably less. 

To what this process of deifying the pope, which is now in 
full career, will ultimately lead is another question. If it 
goes on it may well end in making him a Christian grand 
lama, an alleged incarnation of the Holy Ghost. Already it 
was mentioned by the late pope as a pious opinion that all 
the popes are “des mes prédestinées,” elect souls. This 
may in the end involve, as a necessity of faith, that Alexan- 
der VI. was conceived without taint of original sin. The 
foolish fling of to-day might become the sober statement of 
our children’s grandchildren. But at present it is none the 
less a foolish fling. The ultramontanes themselves do not 
deny that the bishop of Rome is a sinful, fallible man, as 
liable in sermons or treatises or public addresses to fall un- 
advisably into error, or even heresy, as other divines of equal 
parts and learning. Moreover, even episcopally he might give 
doctrinal decisions for the behoof of inquirers of his ordinary 
diocese or of his province or of his nation, which, as only of 
local jurisdiction, might lawfully be excepted to. And 
should he choose to put into exercise his latent authority as 
patriarch of the West, he might give forth tentative doctrinal 
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decisions which substantially would bind the whole church to 
submissive, respectful consideration of them, but would leave 
her free to suggest such objections or modifications as might 
prepare the way for a final utterance “urbi et orbi” that 
should be strictly ccumenical, and in the view of his ad- 
herents attended with the divine guarantee of infallibility 
when once sealed with what, according to the Jesuits them- 
selves, is a necessary test of an ex cathedra decision, namely, 
acceptance by all the bishops.! 

Another great mistake in Protestants, and an exceedingly 
dangerous one, is a willingness to join hands with unbeliev- 
ers, whether Jews or infidels, in attacking Rome on religious 
grounds. Political interferences of Rome may lawfully be 
met by political combinations, irrespective of creed. But 
religiously the Christian commonwealth, sundered and dis- 
tracted as it is, ought, unless it is willing to acknowledge 
itself in a hopeless way, to have so deep a sense of its former, 
and so strong an expectation of its future, unity as energeti- 
cally to repel all attempts at foreign intervention in its 
domestic contests. 

In Harper’s Weekly there: have appeared from time to 
time, week after week, and month after month, and year 
after year, from the pen of Mr. Eugene Lawrence, long 
series of articles, written in a style of monotonous excel- 
lence, and in a strain of intense, sustained, unremitting, 
passionate hostility towards the Roman Catholic church and 
hierarchy. Now this gentleman, though himself, I believe, 
of gentile birth, is well known as an culogist, from point to 
point, of the Jews, as having been, through the whole of the 
Middle Ages, the great representatives of genuine knowledge, 
sound thinking, and pure religion, over against a crowd of 
wretched barbarians, held down by a grinding priesthood in 
the very mire, and unworthy of any consideration intellectu- 
ally, morally, or religiously. In other words, the true spir- 
itual succession of those ages has been transmitted not 
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through those who received the mission of Christ, but 
through those who, when allowed, offered up prayers in their 
synagogues that were imprecations on his name. I do not 
know that they did this everywhere, but they did it in vari- 
ous regions. Of course we can easily imagine the smile of 
scorn on some lips that any one should treat it as of the least 
significance to the true transmission of the spiritual life how 
men hold Jesus of Nazareth, whether for a visionary, an im- 
postor, or the Messiah of God. But we are not writing for 
that lady of ambiguous name and ambiguous fame, of great 
genius and profound unbelief, who has created Daniel 
Deronda as a pale rival of Christ. We are writing for our 
fellow Christians, that is, for those who believe that when the 
Jewish nation, in its representatives, cried out, “‘ His blood be 
on us and on our children,” the veil descended upon its 
heart, and ‘the fountain of spiritual life dried up within it ; 
that the’ kingdom of God was in truth then taken from it to 
be given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof; and 
that, without prejudice to the immeasurable grace of God, 
working far beyond all our systems in the heart of Jew or 
Gentile, the main current of spiritual life and religious 
thought, leading to the fruitful future of time and eternity, 
has, even when choked or hidden or deeply defiled by semi- 
heathen barbarism or sacerdotal sensuality and craft, still held 
its course 
“ Within the kingdoms that acknowledged Christ.” 

Augustus Neander was in blood a Jew and in spirit an Isra- 
elite indeed, and out of his immeasurable learning he gives 
the testimony rendered above. And in his calm pages, pale 
and passionless as they appear, this resistless though often 
hidden course of the victorious life of redemption, proceed- 
ing from Him “ whose piercéd hand has turned the ages into 
new channels,” shows itself hurrying on, like the subterra- 
nean Tagus, to burst out at those “eyes of the river,’ Wit- 
tenberg, Zurich, Geneva, and many another fount of sudden 
greenness, though by no means exhausting itself on this, its 
fullest side. All those who write, as this gentleman does, 
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very much as if all the mediaeval religion worth mentioning 
was in the synagogue or anywhere but among baptized men 
are allies of whom we ought to shake ourselves clear the 
moment matters go deeper than the mere seculai surface of 
things. . 

The manner in which Mr. Eugene Lawrence treats St. 
Louis of France, ‘noblest and holiest of monarchs,” as 
Dr. Arnold used to call him, with hardly sufficient remem- 
brance of an Alfred, illustrates our meaning. Louis, excel- 
lent as he was, had not an understanding of sufficient - 
strength to lift him out of the limitations of his age. The 
essence of justice and benignity towards his Christian sub- 
jects, he was as harsh towards the Jews as it is said Luther 
afterwards urged the German princes to be. He banished 
them from France, burned their books, and cancelled one 
third of the debts owing them. He was right in regarding 
them, as things then were, as an unassimilable and therefore 
an irritating element in the state. But he can no more be 
justified in his bitterness toward them than Mr. Eugene 
Lawrence on a like ground can be justified in his extreme 
bitterness towards the Roman Catholics. Louis was abun- 
dantly worthy to be called a saint, but he does not attain to 
St. Bernard, that great protector of the Jews, of whom they 
gratefully say that ‘“‘he has spoken good concerning Israel ”’; 
nor to the large benignity of Gregory the Great in their de- 
fence, and the still larger of Gregory the Ninth, and of the 
Roman See throughout the Middle Ages, as attested by 
Neander. Of these services to the Jews, Jamed as they were 
by the fierce barbarism of the age, Mr. Eugene Lawrence no 
doubt entertains a grateful sense. But Louis was not a Ber- 
nard or a Gregory, and our author pours out upon him the 
vials of his concentrated wrath. I cannot recall the precise 
terms of his objurgation, but let the reader imagine what 
might be said of Nero or Caligula, and stop barely short of 
it, and he will understand the feelings of Mr. Eugene Law- 
rence towards St. Louis the Ninth. The fact that Louis, in all 
the depth of his Catholic devotion, valued truth so much 
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above rite that against his weak and superstitious brother, 
Henry III. of England, he maintained the superiority of 
preaching to the mass, giving an example to Massillon after 
wards ; that notwithstanding his mediaeval saintliness he, 
unlike the foolishness of Edward the Confessor, did not scru- 
ple to live in real and fruitful marriage ; that his unbounded 
devotion to the chair of St. Peter did not stand in the way of 
his becoming substantially the father of the Gallican liber- 
ties; that towards his Christian subjects, that is, the im- 
mense bulk of his people, he showed a sense of justice 
almost beyond public policy, restoring fief after fief unlaw- 
fully resumed by his predecessors ; all these traits of Chris- 
tian and of kingly worth go for nothing with Mr. Eugene 
Lawrence. But he has chosen an inopportune moment for 
attack, when all that is of Christ is increasingly dear to all 
who are of Christ. Louis is our brother, in whom we glory, 
and God forbid that we should ever listen tamely to a torrent 
of foul vituperation poured upon our brother by the advocate 
of those who, compared with him, are strangers and aliens. 
This gentleman is prudently silent as to Luther’s equally 
fierce intolerance of the Jews. He is probably acting on the 
principle : divide and conquer. Shall we help him and his 
clients to our own confusion ? 

When Jews and their champions offer themselves as our 
allies against Rome, wisdom bids us remember that although 
the fierce hostility of the Middle Ages towards the Jews is 
largely giving way, among Protestant Christians at least, to 
a pitying and reverent tenderness towards them, not only as 
our brother men, but also as God’s ancient and unforgotten 
people, whose receiving back is one day to be as life from 
the dead, yet the Jews themselves can by no means be satis- 
fied with such a view of their relation to us, presupposing as 
it does for us at present an immeasurable superiority of spir- 
itual standing over them, as resting still under the doom of 
national reprobacy. The present growth of religious indif- 
ference is by no means adequate to remove the sting which 
such a place in Christendom implies. The ebb of to-day 
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may be the flood of to-morrow ; the turning of the channel is 
the only absolute assurance against the recurrence of the 
tide. Those Jews, therefore,—and I believe that there are 
many such,— who are fully set on accepting anything, athe- 
ism, nihilism, or whatever else could be imagined beyond 
that, if it were the alternative to accepting Christ, must have 
an intenser interest in the overthrow of the church than we, 
Christians ourselves, can easily bring before our minds. To 
suppose that they are concerned at Rome’s deep corruption 
of the gospeP in doctrine and fact would of course evince 
simplicity beyond the simple. For them the gospel could 
not be too soon or foo completely corrupted into rottenness. 
A part, and a large part, of their burning animosity is doubt- 
less owing to their burning wrongs. But none the less do 
they hate with consuming hatred that symbol of redemption 
which Rome, however unworthily, bears on her front, the 
memorial of the tragic crime and the tragic doom of a nation 
which was the organ of humanity in crucifying its God. 
Spiritually the Roman see is a decaying fortress, hastening 
to become a cage of unclean and hateful birds. - But to ex- 
ternal view it is still the citadel of Christianity. This over- 
thrown, these malignant foes of Christ may well fancy that 
the subversion of all the rest will be mere matter of detail. 
The talk put by some scribbler into Bismarck’s mouth to this 
effect might be put with very much better reason into theirs. 
_It may be that this illusion will be one of the means used by 
God in overthrowing that haughty and unfaithful bishopric, 
which, always so deeply mixed with evil, seems, notwith- 
standing now and then a beneficial check, to be more and 
more losing all intermixture of profitable good. But it is not 
for us to join ourselves with those who hate Rome far more 
because she is called Christian than because her Christianity 
is almost hopelessly. corrupt. 

This Kulturkampf in Europe, and especially in Germany, 
of which we hear so much, is a perfect illustration of what I 
have said. It is largely a revolt of right reason and natural 
manliness and morality against the intolerable tyranny, the 
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pervading falseness, hypocrisy, and uncleanness of Rome. 
But there is also covered up in it a revolt against Christ, 
against God, against morality, and against civilization. We 
learn that Jewish editors are foremost leaders of this con- 
tet, and we might have expected it, whether we give to it 
the higher or the lower interpretation. The appeal said to 
be made by the nihilists to Jewish youth throughout the 
world to become agents of their frightful scheme shows that 
they know where to look for helpers. This mysterious race 
seems to have been chosen exemplarily out of mankind to 
exhibit to what heights it can be raised, and to what depths 
itcan descend. The incarnation of God has taken place 
within it, and why may not the incarnation of the devil? 
And if the devil would fain overthrow Rome it must be 
because even in her there is too much that reminds him of 
Christ. There are Jews unquestionably, and many of them, 
who, like that excellent rabbi of St. Louis, hold Jesus as. 
higher than Moses, and would doubtless rather own him as. 
the Messiah than say a word to his dishonor. The more 
rapidly the zealots of hatred unfold the malignity that is in: 
them towards the Redeemer the sooner will these purer souls. 
be gathered into the purified church. Meanwhile they are: 
ready to show by every emphatic act and word that they con- 
sent not unto the counsel and deed of the children of Caia- 
phas. Nor must we be understood as implying a belief that 
Mr. Eugene Lawrence has the slightest complicity with the 
remoter and fouler designs which we believe ourselves justi- 
fied in imputing toa part of the Jews, and which are con- 
firmed by the activity shown by the Jews of Europe in 
various places in helping to put down any Christian teachers 
who show signs of really taking the gospel in earnest. He 
would doubtless part company with them long before they 
reached the end of their intent. But that he is ill qualified, 
notwithstanding the genial beauty of his later philo-hellenic 
articles, to assume the part of a champion of any form of 
Christianity is shown by his entire failure to apprehend the 
Minciple of spiritual independence, whose development by 
Vor. XXXIX. No. 158. 8 
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. the Roman church has done more for the liberties of man- 
kind, as is said by John Stuart Mill, than all the pyres 
kindled by her have done against them. I have read a great 
number of his articles, and can draw no other conclusion 
from them than that he regards it as a high crime in-a 
Christian church to enforce its own principles of morals 
within its own bounds, upon its own members, by its own 
appropriate sanctions, independently of the views or policy of 
the state. It is not enough for him that the church shall 
not presume to wield the sword of the state; she must forbear 
to wield the sword of the spirit when the state forbids it. His 
treatment of the case of the Brazilian bishops is a notable 
example of this. And the positions taken by so copious a 
contributor to so deservedly influential a journal, indirectly 
sustained by so powerful an ecclesiastical good will, are 
worthy of attentive examination. 

The church of Rome is well known to be implacably hos- 
tile to freemasonry. Mr. Eugene Lawrence sneeringly says 
that the feeble intellect of Pius IX. had conceived this 
extensive association to be dangerous. Its civil dangerous- 
ness was not especially the point of the pope’s opposition ; it 
was its incompatibility with the gospel. Our author will 
hardly venture to call Arnold of Rugby a feeble intellect, 
and he says, in substance, “I cannot esteem freemasonry 
lawful for a Christian, for it unites me in a close brother- 
hood with those who are not in a close sense my brethren.” 
Mr. Eugene Lawrence is well aware that whole Protestant 
denominations, the Quakers, the United Brethren in Christ, 
the Reformed and United Presbyterians, and vast multitudes 
in most of the other churches agree exactly with Pope Pius 
respecting freemasonry. He has a just confidence in the 
breadth of that aegis which a certain powerful church would 
stand ready to extend over the defender of masonry. But 
as that church alone is hardly competent for the overthrow 
of Rome, he will be wise to spare sneers and gain allies. 
Certain Brazilian bishops by papal direction disfranchised 
ecclesiastically certain church societies having frvemasons 
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among their members. The disfranchised societies appealed 
to the civil courts, which directed the bishops to restore 
them. They refused, alleging the mandate of the pope. 
That is, says Mr. Eugene Lawrence, in a white glow of indig- 
nation, they signified that they felt bound to obcy the orders 
of their ecclesiastical rather than of their civil superiors. 
Note that our author goes decidedly beyond the Brazilian 
courts in his sentence of condemnation. These imprisoned 
the bishops on the ground of their having promulgated a 
papal rescript without civil sanction. The law forbidding 
this is certainly inconsistent with religious freedom, but it 
has nevertheless been enacted at some time or other by 
almost every Catholic state as an imperfect bulwark against 
the encroachments of Rome. The courts also, while not dis- 
puting the general right of the bishops to administer the law 
of the church, decided that in this case they had exceeded 
the law of the church. But these grounds of censure against 
the bishops appear to Mr. Eugene Lawrence far too tame 
and watery. He does not even condescend to mention them. 
He plants himself explicitly on the ground that it is a high 
crime for ecclesiastical functionaries in purely ecclesiastical 
affairs, involving no civil franchise, to enforce the law of 
their church by purely ecclesiastical sanctions, and to insist 
upon their inherent right in such cases to obey the orders of 
their ecclesiastical against those of their civil superiors. His 
animadversions upon the course of the Brazilian bishops log- 
ically imply that while it may be highly praiseworthy in the 
state to concede large liberties to the church it is a great 
crime in the church to presume to perform a single act or 
thing, however purely spiritual, if it is not the good pleas- 
ure of the state to allow it. The condition of things in our 
country, so happily described by the Tribune, in which 
priests are left perfectly free to excommunicate whomsoever 
ther like, for whatsoever reason they like, and for as long a 
term as they like, while the state goes tranquilly on, taking 
no note whatever of these spiritual thunders, is evidently not 
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It is well that we have our Tribunes, and our Independents 
and Nations, and other such journals to keep a keen lookout, 
or the mild and equitable spirit of our American jurispru- 
dence in religious matters would bid fair to be overborne by 
an iron determination of the state— born half of foreign 
atheism and half of domestic bigotry —to hunt conscience 
out of its last refuge, in the church and in the individual ; 
renewing, in the name of an absolutistic majority, the decree 
of Darius, that no one shall pray to God or man except as 
the king may direct. Our wild schemes, overthrowing our 
most cherished principles, for revenge on the Catholics, 
whenever they have proved refractory to our Protestant view 
of things, remind a dispassionate observer of nothing so 
much as of the man in Hogarth’s caricature of The Election, 
who is industriously sawing off the rival tavern-sign at a 
‘point between himself and the house. When we all come 
down in a common crash, we shall find out what we have 
been about. We may remember the monstrous bill intro- 
duced some years back into the Rhode Island legislature, 
enacting sharp penalties against any one who should, in 
public or private, by instruction or advice, dissuade another 
from using the public schools. Had this passed (it was 
disgrace enough, both to Rhode Island and the Union, that 
it could possibly have been introduced), we should have 
had the commonwealth of Roger Williams branding it as a 
crime for any one to be of a political minority. For if once 
we curtail the right of every American, clergyman or lay- 
man, or any association of citizens, ecclesiastical or civil, 
social or literary, to criticise any and every measure of public 
policy, to any extent and with any degree of sharpness they 
choose, by way of petition, argument, advice, or dissuasion, 
I do not know what nondescripts we should become; but we . 
should certainly no longer be Americans. We may then as 
well make thorough work of it at once, and forbid the 
existence of a minority. 

The bill which some years since passed the Michigan 
senate had a better plea; and the writer is ashamed to 
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confess that for awhile he favored it, against the better 
insight of others. It will be remembered that a worthy old 
Roman Catholic gentleman had a lien upon his parish church, 
and, being unable to get it satisfied, at last sued the Bishop 
of Detroit, who held the title. Angered at this, the unjust 
and haughty prelate publicly repelled his humble creditor 
from the altar, as he approached to receive the communion. 
The heart-broken old man soon sank and died under the 
outrage. This insult alike to civil and religious right, this 
strange commixture of secular knavery and spiritual des- 
potism, could not but stir the intensest indignation in every 
heart that valued manhood and its rights above priestcraft 
and its impious claims. It is no wonder, then, that a bill 
passed the senate of the state (though it failed in the house) 
enacting considerable penalties against any archbishop, bishop, 
or other ecclesiastic who should presume to excommunicate 
any one for asserting his civil rights. 

The intention of this bill was excellent; but its principle 
was most unsound. The only safe ground is that of the 
Independent, that the law must not undertake to protect the 
victims of superstition. If one man chooses to think that 
another man can open or shut the gates of heaven to him at 
his arbitrary pleasure, he comes into a region of motives and 
influences in which the coarse remedies of the law are wholly 
at fault. And the bill, in its panic haste, uses terms which 
forbid the exercise of ecclesiastical discipline against any act 
which is not also a violation of civil law. In other words, 
without at all meaning it, it sets up the civil conscience as 
the standard beyond which the spiritual conscience must not 
presume to go. It has never been doubted among us that 
every church has a right to insist upon the observance of 
its own principles by its own members, and to exclude all 
who refuse to be governed by them. It has never been 
disputed, for example, that the Catholic church has a right 
to excommunicate those who divorce one wife and marry 
another; or a Protestant church those who divorce a wife or 
husband for less than adultery and marry another, or those 
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who sell intoxicating liquors even with a license. Yet all 
these excommunicable offences are simply the assertion of 
civil rights. If the church were to pursue them into civil 
life, she would be deservedly made to smart. But, treating 
them only as spiritual offences, to be punished only by 
spiritual penalties, the church has always been acknowledged 
to stand fully in her right. Nay, to come down to a ludi- 
crously trivial class of cases, although the right to dance and 
the right to wear buttons are fully guaranteed by the civil 
law, no one has ever dreamed of questioning the right of the 
Methodists to drop a member for dancing, or of the honest 
‘Dunkards to disown a member wlio should persist in adorning 
his coat with buttons rather than with the consecrated hook 
and eye. Yet the Michigan law, according to the plain tenor 
of its terms, would have pounced impartially upon great 
offences and small, trivial and grave. 

Indeed, there are some things absolutely commanded by 
the state as civil duties, which have been as absolutely for- 
bidden by some churches as religious offences. Yet in 
America the two associations, moving in wholly different 
spheres, have never had the least quarrel over that. Thus 
the state fines a man if he refuses to pay his military tax, 
and the Society of Friends disowns him if he consents ; but 
the society has never dreamed of rebelling against the state, 
and the state has never dreamed of intermeddling with the 
religious discipline of the society. Yet at last, because a 
church has increased among us whose discipline is peculiarly 
haughty, arbitrary, and oppressive, a law is drafted in blind 
haste which if passed would at once have cut to the root the 
fundamental liberties of all the churches and the fundamental 
principles of American society. But fortunately the saw 
was stopped before the sign was quite in two. 

There are three policies open to us towards the church of 
Rome. If we cannot forego the luxury of persecuting her, 
and yet do not wish to bear the reproach of singling her out 
for this end, we may determine on a persecution of the 
Christian church at large. In that case, the Michigan law 
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offers a good scheme of action. Or if, in our extreme solici- 
tude lest Rome should overthrow our liberties, we make up 
our minds to go still farther, and, by way of cutting our 
throats to save our lives, resolve to suppress all freedom of 
public or private speech and criticism, then a more satis- 
factory basis of action than the Rhode Island bill could not 
be recommended. 

“If, on the other hand, we conclude that it is hardly worth 
while to exterminate Christianity for the sake of getting rid 
of Romanism, and that we might as well express in plain 
terms in our laws what we are really aiming at, we have, of 
course, the whole chapter. of Protestant penal legislation 
against Catholicism from which to select. Yet we may be 
excused for doubting whether we shall accomplish much 
where Britain has failed, and Bismarck has won but a 
dubious success. Or, if we give up the thought of persecu- 
tion, and only meditate protection for a sadly bullied laity 
against a grasping and arrogant priesthood, we shall be apt 
to find that we fare like self-constituted champions in general, 
when they thrust themselves, with benevolently indiscreet 
zeal, between those who belong indissolubly together. Do- 
mestic differences, in such a case, are very commonly turned 
into a joint assault upon the intruders. We had better 
suspend our meditated crusade in favor of the Roman Cath- 
olic laity against their pastors and masters until they implore 
our interposition a little more distinctly than they have 
thought of doing yet. 

Charles Sumner has made us familiar with the old story 
of the mighty Thor, — how, though he had the strength of 
all Valhalla in his loins, he found himself tugging and 
tugging in vain to lift a decrepit old woman from the ground. 
And no wonder ; for he had been all the time wrestling with 
the mighty serpent whose coils enfold the world. We, too, 
are the children of Odin; but if we think that in Rome we 
have only to contend with a palsied old hag, we shall be apt 
to find the serpent-knots coiled around too many lands for 
us to be able to start them here. At least, it is well to know 
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what we are about to undertake. For instance, say that 
Michigan could coerce the bishop of Detroit; Rome would 
have grown very crazy in the joints, if she could not, on 
occasion, revive the quiescent metropolitan authority, and 
re-excommunicate from Cincinnati or Milwaukee those whose 
restoration had been enforced at Detroit. And howsoever 
the archbishop of the former see may be thought to deserve 
the attention of the courts as a defaulter, he could hardly, in 
the case supposed, be conducted into Michigan as a fugitive 
from justice. But supposing sorrow to befall him, it would 
go hard but that he could put himself under the wing of his 
primate at Baltimore. By this time the matter would have 
lapsed under federal adjudication. And we fancy that our 
highest court, with its proper work two years in arrears, 
would emphatically decline the additional honor and burden 
of acting as American patriarch. But supposing the nine 
judges to have lost their sanity, then might come in that 
general superintendency of cisatlantic affairs, the propa- 
ganda, and, by annulling all acts of absolution in the case 
supposed, leave panting Michigan toiling after it in vain. 
And if the pleasant peninsula entreated this famous college 
to take a little voyage across the sea for mutual conference, 
the answer would probably be that it was happily and com- 
fortably settled in a more famous and still pleasanter penin- 
sula. But, supposing the propaganda out of the way, we 
think that after the decisive fulmination had issued from the 
Vatican itself, even the courage of the Wolverines would 
shrink from the thought of seizing the august person of the 
sovereign pontiff (much as he needs a change of air) to 
whom the Italian law of the’ papal guarantees assures the 
rank of an emperor, and perpetual and absolute exemption 
from civil jurisdiction. So, although the Bishop of Detroit 
deserves coercion if ever a mortal did, yet, taking into 
account the endless array of linked obstinacy long drawn out 
which the contest would imply, we should be disposed to say 
to the valiant little state: ‘“*‘ Better leave off contention 
before it be meddled with.” 
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Oi course, unacquainted as I am with the precise interpli- 
cations of authority in the Papal church, I may have drawn 
out a very chimerical scheme of the actual gradations of 
resistance to be expected in such acase. But Rome would 
not be Rome, if she did not know how to help herself against 
lansing or Providence. The best way of not going to 
Canossa is to keep away from it. 

“ Rome shall perish! Mark the word.” 
But her doom will come from a mightier hand than that of 
an American state. 

The third policy open to us is our old one of religious 
freedom. This does not imply that we are not to have a 
religion. As Tayler Lewis says, a country without a religion 
is as preposterous a phenomenon as a country without a 
language. I believe that that undogmatical, unecclesiastical 
Protestantism which has been our common national religion 
hitherto, is destined so to remain, even though sometimes 
mired in secularism and sometimes beclouded by necro- 
mancy. Romanism, therefore, so extravagantly and arro- 
gantly ecclesiastical, cannot but be and remain a disturbance 
of our national life. As James Russell Lowell says, ofr 
republic can assimilate anything Protestant; but it cannot: 
assimilate Romanism. We must put up with it, as an 
inevitable evil, trying to get whatever good we can out of it, 
and trying to infuse whatever good we can into it. Much 
may be done in both ways. And if, for an indefinite length 
of time we are to put up with it, for better for worse, candor 
and gentlemanliness towards it are an imperious duty. 

There appears to be only one point at which it is necessary 
that we should concern ourselves very vitally with Ro- 
manism; and that is, to resolve that under no circumstances 
whatever will we consent to a division of the public funds. 
If ecclesiastical Christianity is to be promoted as indis- 
pensable, let its adherents take care of it. If one sixth of 
our people were monarchists, we should not forbear to teach 
republicanism ; and because one sixth of our people are Ro- 
manists, we are not therefore to aid in teaching Ror-anism. 
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In the writer’s opinion, it is our national duty to see to it 
that a general, generous, but decided Protestant Christianity 
is made the basis of our national instruction ; from which 
infidels and Romanists might withhold their children,if they 
liked, but at the cost of paying for their schooling out of 
their own pockets. ¢ 

Vigilant on this one point, we can afford, seeing we have 
to put up with Romanism among us, to lessen its general 
terrors by all legitimate means. One is, to observe how 
plausibly many of the apprehensions expressed respecting 
the Roman Catholic church might be parodied with regard 
to some Protestant church. Let us, for instance, imagine some 
one who has become a bit of a monomaniac in his dread of 
the Methodist Episcopal church. He might go on in some 
such style as this: “If the Roman Catholic church is to be 
watched among us, the Methodist Episcopal church is to be 
watched as keenly. Of this I have been warned by devoted 
Methodists. Let any church, Catholic or Protestant, be 
governed by a close hierarchy, and it will inevitably aim at 
political power. Prominent Methodist Episcopal ministers 
' have been known to boast of their success in gaining this, as 
I have been assured by some who have held offices very near 
the highest. But the case is too plain to require the evi- 
dence of any one or two men. The Methodists have already 
provided for twelve years of the presidency. Grant was a 
distinguished soldier, but 


“I trust I have within my realm 
Five hundred good as he.” 


It was the steady pressure of Methodism behind him that 
sent him up above so many as ready to rise as he. The 
same may be said of our late estimable president. And 
that the Methodists looked forward to an indefinite occu- 
pancy of the White House is shown by the informal suffrages 
cast for Grant at the General Conference, and by the rising 
vote of three hundred ministers given for his third term, in 
Boston, at the instance of Bishop Haven, who manoeuvered 
for him night and day, and did not shrink from playing the 
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imprecatory prophet on his behalf; declaring that God, 
having chosen him as the instrument for regenerating the 
nation, would take away those who resisted, as he had 
taken away Sumner, Greeley, and Wilson. Nay,” our victim 
of Methodistophobia might go on to say, “it can only be 
because Bishop Haven found that President Hayes, though 
of Methodist affiliations, would not be a cat’s-paw for the 
bishops, that he allowed himself to draw that blasphemous 
comparison between Hayes and Grant, derived from the 
transfiguration, which was one of his last performances on 
earth. General Grant’s speech at Des Moines — Bishop 
O’Connor’s manly retractation to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing—— was evidently prompted by the Methodist bishops, 
who would have gladly headed a crusade against the Cath- 
olics, to call off attention from the misgovernment of their 
favorite, at the expense of their own great rival for political 
power. We know that the Methodists have so conspicuously 
assumed the part of special champions of Protestantism that 
Roman Catholics speak of vehement attacks as articles ‘ of 
the Christian Advocate style.’ Now, assuredly, they are no 
better Protestants than others, while their body is too young 
to have any historical claims to the championship. And as 
the Jansenists were the Calvinists of Catholicism, so are the 
Jesuits its Arminians. The most obvious explanation, there- 
fore, of the exceeding zeal of the Methodists is political 
jealousy. As the Catholics are the backbone of the Demo- 
cratic party, so the Methodists already assume to be the 
backbone of the Republican party. And the one hierarchy 
will be as: certain to let its party understand that it gives 
nothing for nothing as the other.” 

Then he might dilate upon the ominous alliance between . 
Methodism and masonry ; and inquire’whether ten thousand _, , 
Jesuits scattered throughout the world are more dangerous 
than four hundred thousand freemasons in our own country, 
filling our courts and churches, and in theory claiming over 
the members of their order the same portentous control of 
life and limb which the ultramontanes claim for the papacy 
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over all the baptized. ‘ The Catholic bishops,” he might say, 
‘‘may favor the Jesuits more or less; but few bishops have 
been Jesuits themselves; whereas all the Methodist bishops, 
or almost all, are understood to be freemasons. And eighteen 
men in one country, guiding a hierarchy of their own country- 
men, can act with afar more unexpected and unsuspected 
effectiveness than a thousand Catholic bishops scattered 
throughout the world, and communicating to their colleagues 
in each country the taint of alienage resting upon the 
majority.” 

What would be the due answer to these spectral alarms? 
This: That if we really enjoy the shadowy apprehension of 
-undefinable danger, we can always have it to enjoy; and 
that it matters little whether we dress up Methodism or 
popery as our scarecrow. That each of these churches, 
being controlled by a close hierarchy, unlike the blending of 
elements in the Episcopal church, has doubtless more schemes 
in its head than are good for itself or the country, and will 
bear sharp watching; but that neither religious body is so 
mad with ambition or 80 all-powerful that we need lose our 
heads over its imagined aspirations. That there is a limit 
beyond which Protestant democrats on the one side, and 
Presbyterian freemasons on the other, are not likely to serve 
an alien church, — not to speak of Democratic masons and 
mason-hating Republicans, besides a certain balance in the 
incompatible schemings of the two hostile hierarchies. That 
as to this portentous alliance with freemasonry, “ The devil 
is not so black as he is painted”; and that a great many 
monstrous claims of masonry, which might mean a great 
deal if masons were all the world, mean very little now. 
That more than one nice little compact spoiled, shows that 
it is one thing for a hierarchy to bargain away lay votes, and 
quite another thing to find itself able to deliver the goods. 
And that, in fine, the republic which God strengthened to 
quell the rebellion of eleven states is hardly reserved to 
become the prey of two churches, be they what they may. 

Thus, setting these incompatible terrors against each other, 
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—fact opposed to fact and fancy to fancy, bishop to bishop, 
and Jesuit to freemason,—I do not see but that plain citizens 
and unambitious Christians might manage to find a little rest, 
and snatch a fearful joy, in the intervals of alternate panic. 

Of popular writers whose books are full of careless misrep- 
‘resentation, Mrs. Julia McNair Wright is a noteworthy ex- 
ample, .especially as her Almost a Nun has been adopted 
by the Presbyterian Board of Publication. She really has 
considerable merits as a writer. Her characterizations are 
vigorous and well sustained ; her plot is startlingly dramatic, 
but possible ; and her apprehension of the characteristic ex- 
cellences of Protestantism is keen—of its unpretending 
godliness, its healthy naturalness, and, to use her own felici- 
tous phrase, its “simple kindness.” More is the pity that 
in representing Romanism she is so hopelessly inaccurate 
as to spoil the good that she might otherwise accomplish. I 
have only room to note some of the most palpable misstate- 
ments of Almost a Nun. On page 26 we read: “ ‘No faith 
with a Protestant’ is a cardinal point with Papists. A lie 
told to a Protestant is no lie; the end justifies the means 
used to attain the end; the lie rises to a virtue if told to aid 
the Romish church.” 

Now, if the author had said that Rome values charity so 
much above truth, that she strains the power of belief so 
fearfully by the requirements of her creed, and that she so 
overweeningly exaggerates her spiritual prerogatives as im- 
mensely to weaken the sense of veracity in Roman Catholic 
countries, she would have told the truth. But not content 
with this, she attributes to Roman Catholics in a Protestant 
country, and in their ordinary intercourse with Protestants, 
a settled falsity such as Rome, in all the intensity of her first 
struggles with the Reformation, could never be brought to 
sanction doctrinally, however much she may have shown it 
in act, or however wildly some of her doctors may have 
talked. The present writer, having spent a great part of his 
early life with Roman Catholic teachers, governesses, ser- 
vants, and friends, and in the near neighborhood of Jesuit 
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priests and of nuns of the Visitation, is able to give emphatic 
testimony, for himself and his family, that it would be im- 
possible to exact of any company of Protestants a more 
scrupulously steady abstinence from all attempts at prose- 
lytism, or a more perfect observance of the law of veracity 
in usual intercourse than was true of these. That there are 
great multitudes of Roman Catholics capable of fastening 
upon their religious opponents so foul a character as to think 
themselves absolved from all obligations of charity or truth- 
fulness towards them may very well be true. But to impute 
to all Roman Catholics such a character, as something 
involved in their very religion, would be a foul slander if it 
regarded only the Jesuits; while applied to the body at large, 
especially as existing in Protestant countries, it is as mon- 
strous a calumny as it would be if Roman Catholics should 
insist that Mrs. Julia McNair Wright’s productions are a 
typical exhibition of the Protestant sense of justice and 
care for truth. It must be said, in justice to her, however, 
that this uncontrolled indignation is called out by one of 
those sly death-bed plottings that are so common. 

On page 79 we read, as the words of the Protestant 
heroine’s Catholic grandmother, a cultivated lady: “It is 
not that I dread purgatory so much, —I have suffered much, 
and can suffer more, if it will bring peace at last, — but, 
Virginia, to think that they may forget me; that masses 
may not be said for my soul; money may not be paid, and I 
never find heaven!” 

Now, can anything be more preposterous than the putting 
of such language into the mouth of an educated Roman 
Catholic — language fundamentally at variance with ele- 
mentary Roman Catholic doctrine? There is not an ordi- 
narily instructed Catholic who is ignorant that no soul is 
supposed ever to go to purgatory except that of an heir of 
salvation, who, not dying in mortal sin, is certain of entering 
heaven, but needs further purification before being admitted 
to it. If she had been made to say: “I fear that through 
my children’s neglect I shall be left to wander in purgatory 
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in pains equal to hell-pains until the day of judgment,” 
this would have been in perfect keeping with Roman Cath- 
olic doctrine, and would have amply set forth the torturing 
restlessness of soul promoted by Romanism. Or she might 
have said: ‘“‘ Having once forfeited baptismal grace by mortal 
sin, I greatly fear that no penances and good works I can 
ever do will suffice to reinstate me in it, and that therefore I 
shall be cast into hell, where neither prayers nor masses 
will avail me.” This would have been a still stronger point, 
and would have been a fully warranted representation. But 
our author, in the blundering haste of her hatred, has 
weakened her own case, and put a grotesquely impossible 
speech into the grandmother’s mouth. 

On page 86 we read: ‘“* Harriet, said old Mrs. Marvin, 
‘did Virginia die happy ?’ 

“¢ Why, mother! how can you ask such a question about 
a heretic?’”’ 

Our author seems sublimely unconscious how distasteful 
to the Jesuits the doctrine that a heretic cannot possibly be 
saved has always been; so that, as Mosheim will inform her, 
they set their orthodoxy at stake to assail it, until they have 
finally succeeded in bringing the milder view into general 
prevalence in the church. The late pope, who was little more 
than their index-finger, insists, in one of his later addresses, 
on the reasonableness of extending the doctrine of invincible 
ignorance, which excuses from sin, to cover the case of every 
dissentient from the church whose life gives good evidence 
of the faith that works by love. Such, he says, it may well 
be hoped, notwithstanding their errors, will lay hold on 
eternal life. Yet here is a woman represented as being 
wholly under Jesuit influence, nevertheless talking of her 
Protestant sister-in-law in a style utterly at variance with 
Jesuit teachings. ) 

But apart from this, claiming as I do, on the ground of 
reading and old acquaintance, a sense of verisimilitude in 
such a case quite equal to that of Mrs. Julia McNair Wright, 
I venture peremptorily to contradict her if she gives this as 
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a characteristic example of the talk that is to be expected 
from a well-informed Roman Catholic on coming from the 
deathbed of a godly Protestant friend. We all know that 
Rome teaches that beyond her bounds there is at least no 
promise of salvation. But the distinction between those 
who, though baptized, continue aloof out of heretical pravity 
and those who are only kept aloof by invincible or, as the 
Irish boy had it, “ inconsavable,” ignorance is perfectly cur- 
rent even with illiterate Catholics, as poor Pat’s amusing 
synonyme shows. The latter, it is supposed, are accounted 
of God as true Catholics, and though their lack of most of 
the sacraments immensely diminishes it does not quite 
destroy their hope of salvation. Yet our author makes her 
characters, the pupils of a Jesuit; talk as if no such grounds 
of charitable presumption were known to them. 

On page 103 we have, “ You tell me all Roman Catholics 
are borne to eternal rest; indeed, you can say nothing else 
if you hold to baptismal regeneration.” This passage im- 
plies that no one can believe that a regenerated person may 
be lost. Now, as Lutherans, Methodists, and most Anglicans 
believe that he may, it might have occurred to this lady that 
it was barely possible that Roman Catholics might believe so 
too. She has apparently never heard of the loss of baptismal 
grace, or of the settled doctrine of Rome that one mortal sin, 
not removed by contrition, or by attrition and penance, will 
inevitably send either Catholic or heretic to hell. Here 
again our author has stood in her own light. Instead of 
attributing to Rome a doctrine monstrously at variance with 
her real teaching she should have dilated on the dismal un- 
certainty in which the sincerest child of the church must 
remain as to his own salvation, and on the eager zeal of the 
priesthood to dampen all freedom of evangelical confidence, 
that might release the laity from an absolute dependence on 
them, treating the assurance of salvation in any one as a 
fatal heresy except in rare cases where a Catholic of peculiar 
zeal and orthodoxy may be credited with a special revelation 
of being one of the elect. But here again our author, in her 
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headlong haste to think evil, has not stopped to learn what 
evil she is to think, has avoided the breach, and is hammer- 
ing away at the solid wall. 

On page 106 we have, “I say there is no grace in your 
Protestant churches.” These words are put into the mouth 
of a highly educated Jesuit. Had he been made to Say, 
“Your churches are not channe/s of grace,” it would be 
what he might have said. Lut.as the doctrine that “ grace 
is not given out of the church” has been solemnly and 
unreservedly condemned by Rome as a heresy, Father Munot 
is here made to say what would expose him to excommunica- 
tion. And as it was his own ordcr which procured the con- 
demnation of the doctrine here put into his mouth, the shock 
to the sense of probability could not well be greater. 

On page 229 we have an account of a baptism at which a 
child of four behaved very badly, as if Protestant children of 
four never behaved badly when baptized. Its worst freak is 
that it “spits out the morsel of the holy wafer.” Here isa 
person assuming to instruct others as to the rites of the 
church of Rome, and yet utterly ignorant that the com- 
munion of infants in ihe Western church was abrogated 
many centuries ago. 

On page 257, however, there is a sound remark: “It is 
quite unnecessary that the children of the church should 
have either hearts or brains.” That is what the perpetuation 
of priestly rule so far beyond the time when it was needed is 
fast coming to. 

On page 371 we read, “ No true child of the church can be 
lost. Hell is not for them, but for those who reject the 
truth.” In cther words, Protestants go to hell, but wicked 
Catholics all eventually find heaven. It is enough to say 
that this representation is a monstrous misrepresentation ; 
and the fact that it is uttered by one whom the most 
elementary treatises on Roman Catholic doctrine would have 
saved from it, should warn us against arguing from the malic- 
nant falsehoods into which Catholics are often betrayed 
against us that these very same persons, apart from this, may 
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not be sincerely good people, even as this lady, when dealing 
with Protestants, is doubtless charitable and truthful, careful 
to know on what grounds she accuses any, and indisposed to 
think evil, but inclined rather to believe all good. 

The chief significance of this blundering book is that it 
has the imprimatur of a grave and learned body, abundantly 
competent to purge it of these misrepresentations and misad- 
ventures. The Presbyterian. church is bound either to sup- 
press it or to recast it, and meanwhile is dishonored by it. 

I have not examined the same author’s other anti-Romish 
books, such as Almost a Priest, and Under the Yoke, but the 
haphazard passionateness of Almost a Nun sufficiently an- 
swers for what they are. And the Presbyterian church by 
adopting one has made herself morally responsible for the 
chance good and certain mischief wrought by the whole set. 

Our excellent late Secretary of the Navy has fired off a 
book at the pope which I must confess to not having exam- 
ined, as the amusing statement that he never knew the origi- 
nal languages from whickhe was to draw until he was past 
threescore implies such a hopelessness of his having been 
able to steep his mind in the spirit and atmosphere of the 
times of which he treats as warrants us in esteeming our- 
selves excused from taking this amiable tribute to his eccle- 
siastical and political position too seriously. Ishall, therefore, 
only remark on two passages of it, both taken from favorable 
reviews. 

The first is his account of the deposition of the Frankish 
Merovingians and accession of the Carlovingians. He se- 
vercly censures the Roman see for encouraging Pepin in 
such a violation of the Frankish laws as the usurpation of 
the crown and dethronement of the ancient dynasty. And 

yet the pope of the time was Zachary, whom Neander warmly 
' commends as a man that valued truth and justice above the 
mere interests of the papacy. We all know that the Merovin- 
gians had become utterly imbecile; that the line of Charles 
Martel had saved Christendom from being crushed by Islam ; 
that it was the hope of the Frankish realm, reinvigorating 
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its Teutonic force; that Pepin and Charlemagne brought out 
of dimly groping anarchy that splendid ideal which for seven 
centuries was the rallying point for every fresh effort of civil 
or spiritual order. And all this came about because pope Zach- 
ary returned a straightforward and manly answer to a straight- 
forward and manly question. Pepin asked, Which is worthier 
to be called king, the toiler or the idler? Zachary answered, 
The toiler. Pepin and Zachary thus became the authors of 
the renovated age. And yet this answer, which’ ought to 
endear Zachary to every one who honors a man that is wise 
enough to know when the time is come for an unworthy 
fiction to give way to a worthy fact, and for formal to yield 
to essential public right, is held up by our excellent ex-Sec- 
retary as a flagrant instance of pontifical encroachment upon 
national right. Had Rome always spoken the right word in 
the right place as here, we should probably all be her obedi- 
ent children to-day. And therefore we must esteem it fortu- 
nate that Zachary had many unworthy successors. 

Mr. Thompson exhorts his countrymen to do something — 
I cannot from his words make out exactly what— to bring 
to nought this doctrine of papal infallibility. Iam sure we 
should all be very happy to help him; but as we who are 
Protestants already disbelieve it, and as the Romanists are 
not in the habit of drawing their doctrine from us, I do not 
see but that they will do as they like for all our well-meant 
endeavors. 
| But Mr. Thompson is certain of one thing, that the will of 
the people is the true foundation, and not the will of the 
pope. And yet we had fancied that to Christians the true 
rule of obligation in every direction is the will of God. I do 
not suppose that Mr. Thompson, a good Methodist Christian, 
means that we are to refuse to serve God because the pope 
bids us, or to consent to serve the devil if the people com- 
mand us. Still, as Mr. Thompson has before now been 
“talked up” a little for the presidency, and may perhaps be 
talked up again, we mean to study his book more profoundly, 
unless his church should listen to the advice given her by 
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some of her zealous members, and instruct her college of 
bishops to name the next president not from the laity, but 
from within itself, after the fashion of the conclave of car- 
dinals. In that case, we may perhaps escape the accusation 
of being Jesuits in disguise, if we pass by a book written 
‘by one who, though honored by the Methodist Episcopal 
church, is after all decided to be ineligible for the chair of 
state, as being only a layman. 

Many libraries of laudably meant beatings of the air would 
disappear like puffballs under the weight of the words with 
which I wish to close this Article, from the pen of the late 
Thomas Carlyle —a cousin, I believe, of the sage of Chelsea, 
and a minister of a body somewhat talked of just now in 
New England. Though colored by its peculiar views, J think 
they will be acknowledged weighty. 

“There never was such a waste of trouble and talk as in 
the so-called exposures of Romish errors. They are as the 
barking of dogs at behemoth. They have no point, for they 
assail the unofficial; they have no power, for they are un- 
official themselves. They do not touch the true question, 
and they cannot do so; for those who make them are not in 
the true position — the only position which can bring out the 
true question in a practical form. The Papacy is no random 
congeries of errors, so plain that a child may see them, and 
that none but a fool or a knave can maintain them. It is no 
patent, unadulterated blasphemy or folly. It is the chief of 
the ways of God; ways of God pervade it all. In it those 
ways are more developed than in any other church, but 
therefore more perverted. It is a masterpiece of God, of 
man, and of the devil. It isa mystery, which men cannot 
fathom or gauge. It contains depths which not only once 
were, but still are, depths of God, yet transformed by man’s 
wickedness into depths of Satan — depths compared to which 
all Protestant systems, pure though they may boast them- 
selves, are absolute shallows. It is an edifice which will 
stand its appointed time, until God’s time for a better comes, 
and which they unjustly malign who think to honor the 
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foundation more the less they build upon it. The papal sect 
is not more wicked than any other part of the church; each 
has sinned asit could in its own way. And the sin of Rome 
stands pre-eminent only because the truth corrupted by her 
is deeper and broader than elsewhere. The Romish system 
contains no mere empty falsehood. It is the prostitution of 
truth ; its very lies are full of meaning. We are, therefore, 
not justified, and can do no good, in denouncing it, unless 
we know —nay, unless we can show—the truth therein 
abused and profaned. To stand on a lower platform and 
rail at it is a childish, ignorant, and fruitless, though to our 
self-conceit, perhaps, a flattering, work. We honor it too 
little to be able to expose it. None can effectually do so 
but he who knows how high it stands as a work of God, and 
who at the same time stands himself on a higher platform 
still.” 

The stanzas of Walter Bagehot, quoted by Richard Hutton, 
are more worthy to be addressed to the church of Rome than 
the shallow, carping talk thus reproved by Carlyle. 

“ Through thorn-clad time’s unending waste, 
With ardent step, alone thou stray’st ; 


Like Jewish scape-goat through the wild, 
Unholy, consecrate, defiled. 


“ Use not thy truth, in manner rude, 
To rule for gain the multitude ; 
Else wilt thou see that truth depart 
To seek some holier heart. 


‘s Like once thy chief, thou bear’st Christ’s name; 
Like him, thou hast denied his shame: 
Bold, eager, ardent, confident ; 
Ob nov, like him, repent!” 
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ARTICLE II. 


A FIELD OF KNOWLEDGE STRANGELY ABANDONED. 


BY REV. GEORGE MOOAR, D.D., PROFESSOR, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. 


WuartT men do not know often reveals some deeper secret 
- of their mind and character. For instance, in cases brought 
before courts it is a matter of remark how much some wit- 
nesses do not remember. In the pithy story related in the 
Gospel of John concerning a blind man, said to have been 
cured by Jesus, the Pharisees attempted to break the force of 
the man’s own testimony to his cure. Disconcerted in this 
endeavor, they covered their failure by saying, ‘As for this fel- 
low, we know not whence he is.”” The response of the man 
was penetrating : ‘‘ Why herein is a marvellous thing, that ye 
know not whence he is, and yet he hath opened mine eyes.” 
The surprise, which was not altogether confidence or ad- 
miration, exhibited in this plain man’s observation is repeated 
in the experience of many who come in contact with the 
agnosticism of our time. It is a marvellous thing to survey 
the fields which their minds abandon. A brief allusion to 
the word just used will soon bring the abandoned field to 
view. Only the most recent dictionaries of our language con- 
tain the word “ agnostic.’’ Less than twenty years ago even 
the best of them had not treasured it. The most prominent 
and extensive cylopaedias up to the present date have failed 
to include it; yet our current literature is full of references 
to it. So rapidly yet silently has this term taken its 
place as a sign of our times. Nescience, which is its syno- 
nyme, had been recognized a little sooner by the lexicogra- 
phers, yet not in the present philosophical sense until after 
the publication of The Limits of Religious Thought, in 1858. 
These facts, while they are far from indicating that agnosti- 
cism is a novel product, still bear witness that it is a phase 
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of thinking which has found in our generation a congenial 
soil and climate. 

This term may be employed to designate the posture of 
thinkers who in some respects—in very important respects, 
indeed — are very far asunder. Thus the agnosticism of Kant 
constituted an epoch in the history of philosophical thought. 
But the epoch which he constituted is in utter contrast with 
that of Comte ; yct the same name may be given to the latter. 
Herbert Spencer may be regarded as the typical agnostic of 
the hour. How different, however, from him was Sir William 
Hamilton. On Hamilton’s tombstone it is written, “ His aim 
was by a pure philosophy to teach that we see through a glass 
darkly: now we know in part; his hope was that in the life 
to come he should see face to face, and know even as he is 
known.”’ Nevertheless Hamilton built up the special theory 
of nescience. One may easily quote from Horace Bushnell 
passages which Herbert Spencer might put alongside of his 
excerpt from Mansel to show that God is not an object of sci- 
ence. ‘* There is,’”’ said he, “ in fact, no science here, and never 
will be.”"! But any one who really knows what that brilliant 
spirit wrought would feel that his disclaimer of knowledge is 
wholly of another intent from that of James Mill. It is un- 
doubtedly true that both Kant and Hamilton were in a sense 
agnostic. It is also true that their methods have been perverted 
to the undermining of theism. But their aim was to lead the 
way to what they hoped would prove the only unassailable 
ground of confidence in God and in immortality. The philoso- 
pher may be cast down when he hears the Hartford divine tell- 
ing him ‘* Metaphysics have never established anything,” they 
“are impossible ;” but the philosopher is not destroyed, for 
he will hear in a moment the same voicc affirming, “ Faith is a 
much higher, more explorative way of knowledge here than 
opinion, and cannot well be ignored as the summit-faculty of 
souls.” Such a mind may be far too independent in the way 
it makes its distinctions, but it cannot be said to abandon 
teally any field of cognition, least of all the one in which 
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“the summit-faculty” has its range. For the purposes of 
this Article the other class of writers will be taken as repre- | 
senting the agnosticism of the time. 

The field especially abandoned by these writers is that 
covered by theology. If we make a sharp distinction between | 
science and philosophy the realm of the latter would be relin- 
quished also. But our transcendent interest pertains to 
theology. This is the department, too, which is oftenest and 
with most emphasis stigmatized as without form and void to 
human thought. This whole realm, which has been so pro- 
lific, which has through many ages dominated education and 
learning, is at once and ata stroke dismissed as hopelessly 
impotent. Of course as long as such dismissal was regarded 
as simply the idea of some few obscure persons, isolated, and 
having only an obscure following, it would be regarded as 
something done inadream. But when the spirit of such a 
creed becomes an active force, aspires to the control of edu- 
cation, literature, and physical science, and realizes largely its 
aspiration, we may then bethink ourselves how radical a rev- 
olution it is proposing. The scholar, who knows what action 
and re-action have been in the past, will not give way to 
alarm himself: he cannot be an alarmist, for he says to him- 
self, as Athanasius said of the paganism of the emperor 
Julian, “ It is but a passing cloud”; still such revolutions, if 
transitory, are accompanied with much confusion, storm, and 
stress. It is incumbent, therefore, on us to put distinctly 
before us how vast the province is which is thus to be taken 
out of the scholar’s empire. At atime when our seminaries 
are multiplying the number of distinct professorships, and 
feeling the need of four instead of three years for their cur- 
riculum, it gives one a queer fecling to encounter not one 
man, but groups of aggressive thinkers who assure us that 
this entire department is going by the board. 

The reasons given for this abandonment, if valid, are suf- 
ficiently startling. The rigid forms of this nescient philoso- 
phy hold that all which can be known by the mind is the 
phenomena presented to the bodily senses. But neither God 
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hor any spiritual being can be thus presented. In that form 
vhich is now styled the synthetic philosophy the mind is tan- 
talized, however, by something which is not merely phenome- 
nal. which is called vaguely ‘‘ the ultimate existence,” “ the 
wisecn reality,” ‘* the inscrutable power.” Still this existence, 
reality, or power is utterly “ unknowable.” We seem to live 
insight of it all the time, but the moment we would put our 
eye upon it it vanishes. 

To the average intellect, unless it has been tossed too long 
in the logical blanket, herein lies a marvellous thing. It is 
strange to him that through a leadership so knowing he 
should be brought so suddenly and sharply into a perfectly 
blank space. The vestibule is ample; the temple is vacuity. 
For it is undeniable that the representative men in this 
school of thought are substantial, and some of them extraor- 
dinary, contributors to our present learning. With them the 
passion to comprehend the cosmos is characteristic. Has not 
one of them called his philosophy “ the cosmic”? We can- 
not withhold admiration for the vastness of that scheme of 
literary and scientific labor which Mr. Spencer projected 
twenty years ago, and which he has been steadily and with 
rare ability prosecuting to the present hour. An ordinary 
scholar stands simply amazed at the ease and erudition with 
which he marshals his facts in so many departments under 
his universal formula. Can it be possible that, having con- 
quered this world, he has deliberately and from principle 
repressed the natural sigh that there is no other to conquer ? 
This supposition would tally well with his repeated claim that 
the position he has taken up has in it more humility and is 
more purely religious than that of the theologians. Recall, 
for instance, the question, “ May we not without hesitation 
afirm that a sincere recognition of the truth that our own 
end all other existence is a mystery absolutely and forever 
beyond our comprehension contains more of true religion 
than all the dogmatic theology ever written?” The force of 
the claim for superior piety made in this passage is, indeed, 
somewhat weakened when we consider that all the dogmatic 
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theology one would care to defend contains a sincere recog- 
nition of this very truth. That the divine existence, if not 
our own, is not within the comprehension of the finite mind 
is an axiom in every scheme of divinity that is of any 
account in such discussions. The statement is made so often 
in the books as to have become trite that the mind only 
apprehends, it does not comprehend, the Deity. Our knowl- 
edge is positive, but it is limited; it is real, but not exhaus- 
tive. That a mind like Spencer’s, which has taken so wide a 
range, which is so knowing, should regard the limited knowl- 
edge, which is all that the average theologian affirms, as cal- 
culated to lessen humility must strike the ordinary mind 
with perplexity. It is, indeed, somewhat singular that one 
who knows so well what an authority the Christian Scriptures 
are with the English-speaking peoples should not have shown 
from those Scriptures that “as touching the Almighty, we 
cannot find him out.” Nowhere else is there more emphatic rec- 
ognition of what is transcendent in the Unseen Reality. Nev- 
crtheless the assumption in an Abraham or a Moses that God 
is an object of real knowledge does not in the least breed 
presumption. For neither in this nor any other realm of 
activity is ignorance the mother of true devotion. Not because 
we assume to know, nor because we assume not to know, are 
we reverent. That depends somewhat on the reasons we 
have for our assumptions ; more, however, on the spirit with 
which we assert our knowledge or ignorance. 

This fact, that the modern agnostics are led by men who are 
otherwise knowing, suggests another marvel. For it should 
seem that the very sweep of this intelligence needs the field 
which they abandon. We note with admiration the compre- 
hensiveness of research and survey exhibited by some of their 
leaders. The very numerous, if diverse, attempts to set forth 
the true order of the sciences sufficiently indicate the range 
of studies which the agnostic mind cultivates. Now it is easy 
enough to see that mere sciolism might remain oblivious of any 
higher realm than that of observation and classification. 
Neither is it difficult to understand how men who are not 
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sciolists should become absorbed in certain special lines and 
methods of investigation, and that habit in these should 
become a second nature. Still we must hold that the scien- 
tific studies which mark our age are as truly fitted to awaken 
as to repress the philosophic spirit. The best minds, there- 
fore, even among physical inquirers, must become philosoph- 
ial. Of this we may see indications in the prevalent discus- 
sions. To be sure, the inauguration of the positive school 
made short work with metaphysics. But nothing is more 
noticeable than the avidity with which prominent specialists 
in science, even those supposed to have close affinity with 
that school, have entered into the repudiated region. Tyn- 
dall and Huxley have attracted public attention quite as 
much, to say the least, by their frequent forages into the bor- 
der lands as by their conceded proficiency in their own speci- 
alties. For the border lands have a natural fascination. The 
mountains are there. Thence flow the streams. From the 
tops are great outlooks. If the sky be no nearer, the heavens 
of thought seem more open there. If science just at present 
would appear to affiliate with agnosticism, and be really 
responsible for its popularity, this can be only temporary. 
For science is only reading the order which is in the universe. 
Bat order is simply thought. Mr. Alcott quotes Aristotle as 
having said, “‘A ship is all but the wood.”” What even these 
chemists and biologists are studying is not matter, as ordin- 
arily conceived, but ideas. But what can we make of ideas 
except as we refer them to some mind which thinks them. 
But science encounters thought at every point in the universe 
to which it reaches, and this on a vast scale. If the spectro- 
scope assures us that the same substances burn in the sun or 
stars which we observe on the earth, it involves the assurance 
that the same ideal element encounters us there which en- 
counters us here. The late eminent mathematician Benja- 
min Peirce, alluding to this fact, declared, “ The solution of 
the problem of this universal presence of such a spiritual ele- 
ment is obvious and necessary. There is one God, and 
wience is the knowledge of him.” In fact, that which Spen 
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cer calls the ultimate religious, as well as the ultimate scien- 
tific idea, approaches so very near this conclusion that it is a 
marvel why he hesitated to go over to it. For he had. hardly 
more to do than to exchange subject for predicate in his 
famous “ Reconciliation.” Thus when he refers to “ this 
. deepest, widest, and most certain of all facts, that the power 
which the universe manifests to us is utterly inscrutable,” 
suppose we say, “‘ The power which is utterly inscrutable the 
universe manifests to us.’ But what the universe manifests 
to us we should know certainly to the extent to which it is 
manifested. It might almost seem as if we were reading 
that classical verse of Paul: “ For the invisible things of him 
weeee are clearly seen, being understood by the things that 
are made.” In Paul the invisible becomes clearly seen ; in 
Spencer the inscrutable becomes manifest. We do not so 
much wonder that the philosopher styled this “ The Recon- 
ciliation ’; it came perilously near being an identity of pro- 
positions. Even if we take no liberties by the proposed 
interchange of subject and predicate in the reconciling sen- 
tence, we shall reduce the divergence between agnostic the- 
ology and the natural theology to which the world has long 
been accustomed thus: in the one, what is manifested of the 
unseen reality dwindles to the minimum, while what is not 
manifested is brought so close to the eye as to shut off vision ; 
in the other, what is manifested expands to the maximum, 
while what is not manifested lies in the far and dim, but fair 
and grand background. 

Now our contention is that by as much as the range of 
investigation widens and deepens the investigating mind 
should see more and more, not less and less, of the presence 
and character of this power which is so necessarily postu- 
lated. They who know so much should know more. To 
spread out an orderly cosmos on such an extended canvas, to 
see it in its development, growth, and upbuilding from the 
atoms to the systems of suns which fill and yet do not fill 
space, from the original homogeneous gas to the cultured 
genius of George Eliot, and yet ‘“sense’’ nothing but a 
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valled horizon to represent the unseen reality, is marvel- 
loosly suicidal. Such a philosophy is suicidal because it 
vould interpret the physical universe by dwarfing the mind 
vhich is to do the interpretation. If our age astonishes us 
by indefinitely enlarging the field of the known, it should not 
astound us by disendowing the knower. But the psychology 
that recognizes in the soul no higher faculties than those of 
sensation, association, and comparison does disendow it. 
Undoubtedly it remains a matter of curious interest to watch 
how ingeniously the universe can be explained with so scant 
amental science. Still we must hold that the explanation is 
more ingenious than satisfactory. The world we explore has 
grown too large to find room within such a philosophy. The 
mind of man must be recognized as having reason as well as 
understanding and sense, as having by virtue of its being 
mind intuitive ideas, such as of space, time, infinitude, cause, 
duty, perfection. Then the cosmos will lie, as its very vast- 
ness makes it need to be, in the grasp and light and warmth 
of a Power who is known to us by his name, that is, by attri- 
butes which include every conceivable excellence. 

In the experience of the blind man healed by the Master 
there was a very especial occasion for marvel. ‘“ Ye know 
not whence he is, and yet he hath opened mine eyes.” You 
are so knowing; but here is a fact of a very remarkable 
character, not far away, but close at hand, which you propose 
toignore. Similarly we express ourselves with regard to the 
field abandoned by the agnostics. Eyes have been opened by 
entering within this field. | 
' The problem is not, as has been stated, merely that of the 
existence, universality, and vast influence of religion. That 
of itself is a problem not easily handled by those who hold 
that there is no Supreme Being who can be Known sufficiently 
to be intelligently worshipped, loved, and served. The prin- 
cipal leaders of the nescient school have sooner or later felt 
to the quick the pressure of this problem. We Have only to 
refer to Comte’s Religion of Humanity, which so shamed 
tome of his thorough-going disciples; to Mill’s posthumous 
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essays on religion, which conceded so much more to theistic 
belief than was altogether pleasant to many who followed 
him; to the mere ventures of younger men who are still 
querying what the world is to do to supply the place which 
the imminent failure and dissolution of Christianity will leave 
vacant. Indeed, why were written the chapters of Spencer 
on “ The Reconciliation ” except for the admitted necessity 
of accounting on agnostic principles for the facts of religious 
‘history? Thus, speaking of the religious sentiment, this 
writer said, “ Here is an attribute which, to say the least, has 
had an enormous influence, which has played a conspicuous 
part throughout the entire past as far back as history records, 
and is at present the life of numerous institutions, the stimu- 
lus to perpetual controversies, and the prompter of countless 
daily actions. Any theory of things which takes no account 
of this attribute must, then, be extremely defective.” This, 
so far, is fairly put. He proceeds, of course, to explain this 
factor in the world’s development by showing that a real om- 
nipresent, incomprehensible power must be conceded as un- 
derlying all phenomena. No doubt this would serve as a 
partial interpretation, because there is in it so much of truth. 
But the problem is not fully stated. The theory of things 
should explain not merely the fact and general power of 
religion, but also what there has been in it of inspiring, 
beneficent, purifying influence. It can hardly be denied that 
the inspiring, beneficent, purifying influence has been in the 
direct proportion to the prevalence of the belief that God is 
knowable. The unseen reality, which has no attributes, 
especially no personality, righteousness, or love, to which it 
were a contradiction in terms to ascribe attributes, that never 
had any life in it, it would not have. It has been written 
concerning the cathedral age thus: ‘“‘ The church fervor took 
fire in the thought of building for religion, and began to 
throw itself up in stone as by a divine call.” And especially 
of the cathedral at Rouen: “It was as if the stone itself, 
bedded in cruciform lines of foundation, had shot up into 
peaks and pinnacles and pointed forms, and sprung its flying 
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buttresses across in air by some uplifting sense or quickening 
aspiration.”? Not even this architectural effect could have 
come from regarding God as some great unknown. But such 
results in art are not at all the ones which would most suffer 
for want of sufficient explanation. The Christian history at 
least has witnessed more wondrous elevations and transfig- 
urations than have been realized in stone. It shows a long 
line of men and women who have been regarded as saints, 
not because they were canonized in some church, but because 
while here on the earth, in the midst of an unclean world, 
they walked in white. For instance, no one who knows the 
career and character of Horace Bushnell will hesitate to ac- 
knowledge that he was a man of marked spiritual and moral 
power, and that this spiritual element gave to the products of 
his brain a singular suggestiveness. It is evident, too, that 
this character ripened with years, and came to be in some 
respects exceedingly worthy of admiration. No better evi- 
dence of this could be asked than what is contained in the 
graceful tribute paid to his memory by Professor Austin - 
Phelps. But in the memoir this power and ripeness are 
repeatedly and emphatically referred to his fuller knowledge 
of God. Striking illustrations of this might be selected from 
different parts of this book. One passage, however, is so apt 
that we shall transcribe it in full. At Niagara Falls he writes 
of his capacity “ to think and feel greater things concerning 
God...... Jt is as if my soul were shut in within a vast orb 
made up of concentric circles of brass or iron. 1 could hear, 
even when I was a child, the faint ring of a stroke on the 
one that is outmost and largest of them all; but I began to 
break through one shell after another, bursting every time 
into a kind of new and wondrous and vastly enlarged heaven, 
hearing no more the dull, close ring of the nearest casement, 
but the ring, as it were, of concave firmaments and third 
heavens set with stars: till now, so gloriously has my expe 
rence of God opened his greatness to me, I seem to have 
gotten quite beyond all physical images and measures, even 
those of astronomy, and simply to think God is to find and 
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bring into my feeling more than even the imagination can 
reach.” We are told also by one who knew him most inti- 
mately that certain crises, when he passed up into a higher 
and sweeter and purer living, were characterized by a more 
definite and signal apprehension of God. He passed at such 
times a boundary into a larger land. ‘I was set upon by the 
personal discovery of Christ and of God as represented in 
him.” 

What was true in this particular instance may be stated as 
the law of Christian character. The graces which have 
adorned our human nature in connection with the Christian 
religion have sprung into existence by virtue of some new 
revelation of the Heavenly Father. It must be remembered, 
too, that this transformation has occured not in men and 
women of education, of good moral stock, of a certain mystic 
and emotional temperament, but among all classes and condi- 
tions and races. Let one read, for example, a few hours almost 
anywhere in the History of Methodism, and he will concede that 
some new and surprising fashion of conduct is induced among 
thousands and tens of thousands of British citizens. Such 
notable persons as Wesley himself and Fletcher of Madeley 
appear on the scene; but you will be not less amazed at the 
change which takes place in Thomas Olivers or Matthias 
Joyce. For these men are examples of “the sudden and 
entire restoration of the debased conscience.” This is strong 
language, but the facts are abundant which justify it. This 
restoration was effected by one great truth written on the 
heart, — God, the holy and just one, has made himself known 
as your Saviour. Similar effects have been produced uni- 
formly wherever and whenever this truth has been declared 
and received. They are produced among degraded peoples, 
even the most degraded. We may read, to be sure, in The 
Data of Ethics “As well might we expect a child of English 
type to be born among negroes as expect that among the or 
ganically immoral one who is organically moral will arise.” A 
truth is here expressed. But it is expressed in forgetfulness 
of certain other facts which relieve its hopelessness. Moral, 
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thoroughly upright men do arise among the most corrupt 
populations. The history of Christian missions is full of evi- 
dence on this point. Now we postulate the law of gravitation 
because it holds good in the distant stars as well as in our 
own apple-orchard. So these facts of character-building can 
be adduced as occurring among members of alien races, in 
every grade of life, and on certain conditions. These con- 
ditions are religious. It will not be sufficient to answer, Yes, 
we admit that religion is a great power, since it is the recog- 
nition of an inscrutable mystery. For these changes in char- 
acter occur not in connection with the confronting of that 
great wall of mystery, but with the acceptance of the pro- 
fessed revelation of that mystery. In referring to that epoch 
in his life at which he began to be a power for good in the 
world, Paul describes it as “ When it pleased God to reveal 
his Son in me.” The entire story of Christian piety is but a 
series of chapters which have for their motto “ This is life 
eternal, that they might know thee, the only true God, and. 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” We are not using these 
passages as proof-texts, but as accepted statements of what 
has taken place uniformly and on an immense scale wherever 
that wonderful thing, Christian character, has sprung into 
existence. Why, in extensive circles this is the accustomed 
phrase to designate those persons who have come into a new 
moral life: they are such as “ know the Lord.” Here, then, 
isa long and wide series of facts, certainly very important 
facts. in the history of mankind. These facts indicate a 
power at work as distinctive and obvious as that of electricity. 
It is a power that works under law also. In far the largest 
number of known instances that power is a certain alleged 
truth regarding God. But that alleged truth is not that God is 
agreat unknown; emphatically the contrary,— that God has 
become known. The agnostic explanation, then, we submit, 
breaks down. Those facts in the religious history of the race 
which most need explanation it does not explain at all. 

For it is not assuming too much to say that the phenomena 
now under notice are altogether the most worthy of notice of 
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terms “ artificial” and “ natural” as used in natural history 
are extremely vague. It is obvious enough that “ natural” 
means according to the plan of nature, and that “ artificial ” 
implies human origin. But what is according to the plan of 
nature, and what is artificial, is often mere matter of opinion. 
Artificial classification may be only in reference to some 
practical convenience or utility, without aiming at scientific 
precision. Or if it aims at scientific ends it fails to give 
definite and complete circumscription to its groups, or associ- 
ates their elements in reference to comparatively unimportant 
common characters, while those in which their essential 
resemblance consists are separated. If for example we 
divide plants into trees, shrubs, and herbs, which is a conve- 
nient arrangement for some purposes, definite natural limita- 
tion is impossible; nature has made no limits; so that we 
cannot tell, except by an arbitrary line, where the trees end 
and the shrubs begin, or where the shrubs end and the herbs 
begin. Or we may associate among flowering plants all those 
which have opposite leaves and all those whose leaves are alter- 
nate. The limitation is definite, but the common characters 
are wholly unimportant. In all attempted natural systems 
of classification many, not to say most, of their groups fail of 
being natural through one or the other of these faults, so 
much so that Nature is said to laugh at our classifications, 
and that some distinguished naturalists doubt the existence 
in either of the organic kingdoms of more than a very few 
primordially and permanently different groups of organisms. 
Yet all men instinctively believe —until they sophisticate 
themselves out of that faith —in the existence of very many 
such naturally limited groups, even where they find it im- 
possible to define them. Most minds refuse to conceive of 
organic nature as a homogeneous whole, or as chaotic, with- 
out plan or method or order, having no predetermined rela- 
tions of its parts, but only such as accident assigns to them. 
But the attempt to find the plan, to discover the predeter- 
mined relations, may well test the faith in their existence of 
those who assume that no problem is too hard for their skill. 
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Such plan and relations of course imply arrangement and 
something to be arranged. The first thing, therefore, neces- 
sary for him who attempts [to find and set forth] this plan 
of nature is to decompose the organic whole into its constitu- 
ent elements; to separate the essentially different; to asso- 
ciate the essentially like, so as to determine the numbery the 
limits, and the dimensions of the various groups of organisms 
which nature intended should be distinct ; and then to assign, 
if he can, as nature has assigned them, the relations of each 
of these groups to all the rest; to find the purpose, meaning, 
function of each in the one grand vital organism. And this 
implies, further, a knowledge of the relations and mutual 
adaptations of the organic and inorganic. 

The essential differences and resemblances in natural or- 
ganic groups doubtless lie ultimately in those organific powers 
or potencies of which the organisms were but the inade- 
quate phenomena or embodiments. But as we cannot know 
these powers directly we are compelled to determine them as 
well as we can by their phenomenal attributes, which are 
often but their distorted and ever-changing shadows. 

Here, then, is a true difficulty, and one in many cases 
hitherto insuperable, — that, while we have no doubt of the 
essential difference of certain groups sufficiently distinct at 
some points, yet practically we can find no interval between 
them; and, moreover, we have no principle of discrimination 
under the guidance of which their limits might ultimately be 
discovered. But fortunately all organic phenomena are not 
always inconstant, and we may be said to have fuund a truly 
natural group if it includes all the organisms which possess 
‘In common and exclusively certain constant attributes essen- 
tial or important to the ends of such organisms; provided | 
always that such group is not inconsistent with any other nat- 
ural groups. It is not, however, necessary for the purposes 
of science, though it may sometimes be for those of utility, 
that our definitions should be such as to enable us practically . 
and actually to separate at once from all others, and place 
over by themselves, ali the individual members of a natural 
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group. But it is necessary, at least for purposes of classifica- 
tion, that they should indicate a practical method, and have 
in them a principle of differentiation, in obedience to which 
the exact limits of groups, if not at once found, may be con- 
stantly approached and be theoretically determinable. A 
mere subjective limitation, though true, is not to the purpose ; 
as in Schleiden’s definition of species!: that “ all individuals 
which independently of time and place exhibit identical char- 
acters under identical conditions belong to one species.” 
This is probably true if he means all their characters, since 
things which are equal to one another are equal to the same 
thing. But what is that which is always and everywhere the 
same? We do not know the exact limits of either of the 
two grand groups of organic nature, but if we knew certainly 
what is probably true, that every animal without exception 
has a nervous system in some form, and that this organ is 
absent in all vegetables, we might consider both these groups 
as practically limited, the one positively and the other nega- 
tively, and in a way satisfactory to science, though anatomy 
and the microscope should not be able to tell us in regard to 
many individual organisms whether they are animal or veg- 
etable. But if it is said that the difference is in that which is 
always and everywhere present in one and not in the other, 
we are not thereby made the wiser. Or if we are told that 
the two kingdoms may be distinguished by the fact that all 
the individuals of each are more like each other than they 
are like those of the other kingdom, the fact may be so, and 
it would enable us to separate trees from quadrupeds; but 
when we come near the limits of the groups it would be 
found a wholly indefinite definition.2 By this process we 


1“ Zu einer Art gehdren alle Individuen, die abgesehen von Ort und Zeit, 
unter vollich gleichen Verhiltnissen, auch vollich gleiche Merkmahlen zeigen.””— 
Schleiden, Grundziige der wissenschaftlichen Botanik, 1850, Vol. ii. p. 516 (as 
quoted by Alph. DeCandolle, Géographie Botanique, Tome ii. p. 1073). 

2 If we say that all points of resemblance and difference, anatomical and 
physiological, as well as those of relation to physical nature, are to be compared, 
it is implied either that these are constant quantities or that we know all the 
limits of their variability. But the very reason for comparing all was that each 
is unreliable ; and before we can know the limits of the variability of each, 
each must be already known. 
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could never get beyond opinion; it has no scientific method. 
A truly natural group, then, must associate organisms having 
exclusively characters— one or more — common, constant, 
important ; must not bring together individuals separated in 
higher natural groups; and its definition must contain a 
principle of exact limitation, not subjective merely, but ex- 
pressed in phenomenal and objective attributes. 

if now we look over the so-called natural systems of classi- 
fication in organic science, we shall find a great many un- 
doubtedly natural groups; but in regard to definitions we 
shall find them of several different kinds: groups whose 
definition gives exact limits by which they can be easily sep- 
arated from all others; groups whose definition has a prin- 
ciple of exact limitation, but in which there is more or less 
difficulty in finding the limit ; those in which the method of 
limitation can give only probable results; and those where 
the definition is still altogether conjectural. 

Of the well defined and completely limited natural groups 
the number in both the organic kingdoms is comparatively 
small. Of the great number of imperfectly limited, ill defined, 
undefined, and unnatural groups, and indeed of the absence 
of a true method of grouping, we may be convinced by look- 
ing over the vast variety of systems of classification, each 
claiming to be a “natural system.” It is an encouraging 
fact that a few large groups are recognized as natural in all 
of them, from whatever point the distribution is attempted ; 
but the great want of true principles of limitation is shown 
by the fact that in the classification of animals, for instance, 
the divisions above the rank of classes vary from zero to 
seven or eight; classes vary from four to twenty-cight; 
orders from about thirty to more than a hundred; in regard 
to genera there is still wider inequality of numbers. In 
regard to most of these groups, whether they are natural, 
what is their number and exact limits, the disagreement, dis- 
cussion, and contention among naturalists are proof sufficient 
that the true self-asserting method and systent of nature 
have not yet been discovered. 
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But of all the groups natural or artificial of the, organic 
world no one, nor all the rest together, have given naturalists 
so much trouble as species. This is the especial opprobrium 
of natural history. The answers are still to seek to the ever- 
recurring questions: What is species? What are the attri- 
butes of species? Is there any such natural group as species ? 
Are species autochthonous or created? Created at one period 
or at successive periods? Are species primordial or derived ? 
Have their individuals any genetic relations to each other? 
And if so, have they descended from single or from multiple 
aboriginal ancestors? Are species constant or variant? Do 
they vary within limits or without limit? Are they perma- 
nent or temporary? Do they remain distinct and separate, 
or do they combine with each other and amalgamate? Can 
species be limited by characters common to them all, or only, 
like other groups, by what is peculiar to each? What is the 
definition of species ? Naturalists differ as much in practical 
classification of species as they do in opinion in regard to 
them. Organisms which one naturalist holds to be all of a 
single species another divides into ten. Where onc makes a 
whole cluster of species forming a distinct genus, another 
declares that there is but a single species. Sometimes where 
the systematists have made three or four genera, each with 
its attendant species, Nature gives intimation that in her 
opinion all and each of the organisms so methodically ar- 
ranged into different species and genera are of one and the 
game species. 

It is manifest from such opinions and such practice not 
only that this class of groups as a class is not well defined 
and actually circumscribed in the organic kingdoms, but that 
naturalists have not yet any reliable scientific principle of 
limitation for these groups, under the guidance of which they 
might constantly and confidently approach their limits. It 
is plain that we have not yet the law of species with its phe- 
nomenal limits; that the subject is not yet in the realm of 
science, butt remains in the region of opinions. 

The wide practical disagreement of naturalists is perhaps 
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explainable from the character of the so-called definitions of 
species. This may appear from an examination — which 
shall be the briefest possible— of a few of them. Many nat- 
uralists, and those not the least distinguished, cut the knot 
by asserting that there is no limit; that not only species but 
all other groups pass insensibly into each other; that they 
are distinguishable at their extremes of variation, but [grad- 
ually approach each other as they recede from these ex- 
tremes, and finally become wholly indistinguishable.] Whence 
it follows that the whole animal kingdom is only one widely 
variant group, and the vegetable kingdom another, and in- 
deed that the whole organic world is but a single indivisible 
group. This class of naturalists assert that their groups are 
natural, though they do not pretend to give their limits or the 
method of finding them, the exact limits being of no conse- 
quence. But science is not so satisfied, as all naturalists 
imply by their constant search for these limits. And if there 
is any such natural group as species, for instance, and all 
organisms are separated by nature into groups of species — 
whether separable [practically] or not — how then do these 
naturalists prove that their groups of species are natural 
while they disagree so widely in the number of them? for in 
nature the number must be definite. Plainly they have 
divided one species into several, or united several into one. 
The method of no definition, then, is very indefinite.1 
Of the numerous attempted definitions of species some are 
wholly subjective, as that of Schleiden already mentioned ; to 
which may be added that of Jordan?: “that which is the 
common ground and identical in all the representatives of 
the same species, that is the species”— as much as to say, 
the essential thing, that is the thing. But for practical pur- 


‘A definition of Species for purposes of practical classification, as already 
ttid, must distinctly circumscribe the group and separate it obviously from all 
others; or at least inform as definitely in what constant objective and phenome- 
tal thing or attribute, one or many, its specific difference consists, so that there 
will be left for us only to determine, if we can, the question of its existence. 

“Te fond commun, identique chez tous ceux qui représentent une méme 
lorme spécifique, c’est l’espéce.” — Jordan, quoted in De Candolle’s Géographie 

ique, Tome ii. p. 1073. 
Vou. XXXIX. No. 153. 8 
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him ! “ Species is a collection of all the individuals which re- 
semble cach other more than they resemble others; which 
can by sexual union produce fertile offspring ; and which re- 
produce themselves in such wise that it might be supposed 
by analogy that they have all proceeded originally from the 
same parents.” The younger De Candolle determines what 
is meant by analogy here by saying in his own definition ?— 
very much like his father’s — that individuals of the same 
species must resemble each other as those of analogous struc- 
ture do which are certainly known to have descended, at least 
since a considerable number of generations, from the same 
parents. It ought to be stated that Cuvier introduced his 
definition by saying ® that “ generation is the only means of 
ascertaining the limits to which varieties may extend ’”’; and 
it will be remembered that the “ original forms’’ of Linnaeus 
reproduce their like “ according to the laws of propagation.”’‘ 

We may assume, then, that these four great naturalists — 
perhaps no other four carry an equal weight of author 
ity — agree in saying, or intended to say, that among organ- 
isms of analogous structure individuals of the same species 

1“ En résumant ainsi mes idées, je suis arrivé 4 une définition de l’espéce qui 
différe peu de celle donnée par de Candolle dans la Théorie élémentaire (édit. 
1819, p. 198); ‘On désigne sous le nom d’espéce la collection de tous les indi- 
vidus qui se ressemblent plus entre eux qu’ils se ressemblent & d’autres ; qui 
peuvent, par une fécondation réciproque, produire des individus fertiles, et qui 
se reproduisent par la génération, de telle sorte qu’on peut, par analogie, les sup- 
poser tous sortis originairement d’un seul individu.’’’ — Alph. De Candolle, 
Géographie Botanique, Tome ii. p. 1072. 

2“ Je vais donc admettre les espéces du régne végétal comme elles se pré- 
sentent & nousa l’époque actuelle, et avec les scules données d’une observation de 
quelques sitcles, savoir comme des collections d’individus qui se ressemblent 
assez pour 1° avoir en commun des caractéres nombreux et important, qui se 
continuent pendant plusieurs générations, sous l’empire de circonstances variées ; 
2° s'ils ont des fleurs, se féconder avec facilité les uns les autres et donner des 
graines presque toujours fertiles ; 3° se comporter a l’égard de la température 
et des autres agents extéricurs d’une maniére semblable ou presque semblable ; 
4° en un mot, se ressembler comme les plantes analogues de structure, que nous 
savons positivement étre sorties d’une souche commune, depuis un nombre 
considérable de générations.””— Alph. De Candolle, Géographie Botanique, 
Tome ii. p. 1072. 


8 See Cuvier’s definition quoted above. 
* See definition of Linnaeus, quoted above. 
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must be like and different from each other within the same 
limits as those of the same lineage, or the lineal descendants 
of the same ancestors. Certainly we may fairly conclude, in 
regard to organisms which do not vary more widely than 
others of an analogous structure known to be of a common 
lineage, that they also may be of common lineage, and if so, 
then of the same species. For I suppose that few will assert 
that the offspring of the same parents— hybridism aside — 
are not of the same species. 

But may we safely infer by this analogical argument that 
organisms so varying within observed limits are of the same 
species, seeing that some species differ from each other less 
than some varieties, and seeing that the different definitions 
are indefinite and unlike in regard to the kind and degree of 
resemblance in the analogous cases? By one, the individuals 
of one of the compared groups must resemble each other 
“as” those of the other resemble each other; by another, 
“as much as”; by the third, “after such a fashion that” 
the required-inference may be drawn; by the fourth, analo- 
gous laws of propagation produce analogous results. As 
implies an exact parallelism— which is not intended —or 
else it is wholly indefinite. After such a fashion that is 
equally indefinite. As much as implies a fixed rank and 
value for each point of resemblance in order to determine 
the equality. And according to the laws of propagation sup- 

poses these laws to be all known. By the known laws of 
propagation, moreover, it appears that species may and often 
do pass wholly into permanent varieties. That these perma- 
hent varieties or races, when well established, do not revert, 
except rarely, is the opinion of Hooker, Darwin, and De Can- 
dolle, names of the very highest authority on practical ques- 
tions. The potential variability of the “ concentered force” 
(of Dana) or organific power at the basis of the original 
species seems to have divided itself among, and sometimes to 
have exhausted itself in, the varieties and races which are its 
Product. So that the opinion of Dana? would be incorrect, 
1 Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. xiv. p. 861. 
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that “ every individual of a species is but a repetition of the 
primordial type-idea with all its potential elements, the spe- 
cific law of force being alike in all.” Races cannot produce 
the primordial type-form ; they cannot produce each other; 
they can only reproduce themselves. It is also the opinion 
of distinguished naturalists that species vary the more freely 
the nearer their origin, and that many so-called species are 
in fact only races of very ancient birth. Indeed, if species 
are not variable without limits, and if confirmed races when 
they vary at all do not return towards their source, it follows 
from the laws of propagation that species were more variable 
anciently than now, or at least that the more a species has 
varied the less variable it is. 

Thus it may have happened in regard to any species that 
the primordial type-form with its original variability has 
wholly disappeared in its varieties. Or if it still exists we 
cannot distinguish it from its varieties. Or if it can be re- 
produced by synthesis of its varieties we should not know it 
when it appeared. Ora single variety only may remain, as 
has been shown by De Candolle, giving rise to the opinion of 
non-variable species. If, then, in our. comparison of the 
resemblances of individuals of a doubtful group with those of 
analogous organisms known to be of common lineage we 
should take as a standard of comparison — which we are lia- 
ble to do—the offspring of a race or non-variable variety, 
our conclusions might be very incorrect. That is, in order 
to distinguish species from varieties by observation of the 
facts of propagation in analogous cases we must first know 
which is specics and which are varieties. Besides we can 
never know in any case under observation whether the spe- 
cific variability has reached its limit. So that this method of 
comparative average resemblances, aided as it may be by 
study of the laws of propagation, can yet never go beyond 
probability ; it is essentially incapable of exact results. There 
is sufficient proof of this in the operation of this method, 
which is the prevailing one, in practical classification, where 
often a group which is one species according to one naturalist 
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may become ten or more in the hands of another. In some 
instances as many as fifty groups are awaiting decision 
whether they are one species or fifty. In one case forms 
which had been separated into four genera with an average 
of eight to ten species each have been found among the off- 
spring of a single individual, — Nature herself reversing the 
decision of the naturalists, and reducing thirty or forty spe- 
cies to one. Indeed, some physiologists of highest authority 
assert that to distinguish between varieties and species is im- 
possible. Here is proof at least that varieties may extend 
much farther than has been commonly supposed. 

It will have been noticed in the four orthodox so-called 
definitions of species last under review that all the individuals 
of the group have a certain genetic relation to each other: 
they are said to be descended from common parents; or they 
are so much alike that they might be supposed to be of the 
same lineage; or else they are the descendants of parents, 
few or many, which resembled them as much as they resem- 
bled each other. And since in these definitions individuals 
of a species resemble each other more than they resemble 
others, it is implied in all of them that the parents were and 
are exclusively of the same species as their descendants. Or 
in other words, that the sexual relations of individyals of 
the same species are essentially different from those between 
individuals of different species. Here we cqme to that roar- 
ing lion among species, hybridism, a beast that has fright- 
ened all naturalists, whether hunting species in Africa or 
otherwhere. 

But though these definitions seem to assert a peculiar sex- 
tal relation among individuals of the same group, yet their 
authors otherwise speak doubtfully in regard to this attri- 
bute, and evidently intend or wish to define species without 
it, avoiding the lion in the way. Even Dana, who in his 
Objective definition of species gives, or seems to give, per- 
petuated fertile union as an essential character, yet says! 
that “were a case of the contrary demonstrated by well- 

1 Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. xiv. p. 865. 
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established facts it would necessarily be admitted.” This of 
course implies that there is after all some other sufficient 
definition of species, and that this is not essential. We have 
left, then, resemblances parallel with or equivalent to those 
among individuals known to be descendants of the same 
parents, which have been shown to be unreliable. 

But there is another class of naturalists who discard the 
antiquated notion of the necessity of genetic relations and 
sexual peculiarities in order to the constitution or definition 
of species. The most distinguished names here — though 
many others adopt the same opinions —are those of Morton 
and Agassiz. These naturalists define species as “ primor- 
dial organic forms.” These primordial forms are not at all 
the same as the “‘diversae formae ” of Linnaeus. For though 
they differ from cach other in many other respects yet not 
necessarily in sexual peculiarities. Against the determina- 
tion of species by sexual relations Agassiz! brings the re- 
markable objections: that many organisms are hermaphro- 
dite ; that in some species there are many individuals which 
are never developed sexually ; that in others multiplication 
takes place by budding or other methods independently of 
sexual combination. The different primordial forms, that is, 
different species, may associate sexually under the same laws 
of propagation and with the same results as individuals of 
the same species. It would seem to follow from this defini- 
tion that the hunt for species at this late period of the world, 
or of our geological cra, is very idle; since true species could 
not, or might not, exist after the death of the supernatural pri- 
mordial forms, the first generation being — at least it might 
be — an amalgam of two species, and the succeeding genera- 
tions possibly becoming a complete amalgamation of an 
uncertain number of species. Accordingly many — who 
knows how many ?— organic forms of the present time are 
such complete amalgamations of species; as, for instance, 
fowls, sheep, dogs, horses, men, in the opinion of these natu- 


11. Agassiz, Essay on Classification. Contributions to the Natural History 
of the United States, Vol. i. p. 164. 
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ralists. And since according to Agassiz no one can hope to 
distinguish these amalgams or fertile hybrids from unmixed 
breeds, if there are any unmixed breeds, how can there be, 
for us, any such natural groups as species? What is the 
probability of any of the primordial forms remaining to the 
present time uncontaminated, since we know that varieties of 
the same species both tame and wild mingle freely, and these 
primordial species were endowed with the same faculty ? 
Can species under such circumstances be any longer recog- 
nized? There is no insuperable difficulty, because this natu- 
ralist, having, as he says, “ cleared the field of what does not 
belong therein,” viz. the weeds of genetic succession and 
sexual exclusiveness, and having appeased hybridism by 
making its offspring legitimate, proceeds! “ to show what in 
reality constitutes species, and how they may be distin- 
guished with precision.” It is a characteristic of species to 
belong to a given period in the history of our globe; species 
do not pass from one geological period to the next, but are 
created anew at each successive epoch; they also hold defi- 
nite relations to physical conditions then prevailing, and to 
animals and plants then existing. In order to determine a 
species with precision we must know-its natural geographical 
range, and its capability of being acclimated beyond that 
range. If it inhabits water, is it salt, fresh, deep, shallow, 
running, or still water? does it prefer sandy, muddy, rocky 
bottom and shores, limestone banks, or coral reefs? If it is 
aterrestrial species its locality must be known with equal 
particularity. We must know its peculiar food; the dura- 
tion of life of its individuals ; their mode of association with 
one another, whether solitary or gregarious; their period of 
reproduction ; their changes during growth and development ; 
their association with other organisms, whether more or less 
close and constant, or amounting to parasitism ; the size to 
Which they attain; the proportion of their parts to one 
another; their ornamentation, ete. But as individuals of 
the same species may disagree widely in all these particulars, 


1], Agassiz, Essay on Classification, p. 168 seq. 
Vor. XXXIX. No. 153. 
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we must know, moreover, all the variations to which the spe- 
cies is liable. In short, he goes on to say, well-digested 
descriptions of species ought to assume the character of 
biographies, and attempt to trace the origin and follow the 
development of a species during its whole existence, giving 
a history of all its changes in the course of time, those under 
domesticity and cultivation as well as its natural variations ; 
to which are to be added its anomalies, diseases, etc. No 
species can be considered well defined whose whole history 
is not completed to this extent! - 

This method would seem, certainly, to promise tolerably 
precise results, and the promise might perhaps be kept in 
some cases, provided the competent biographer could be 
found. But bating the objection that with all its practical 
details it is really as non-practical as that of Schleiden or 
any other subjective or metaphysical definition, is the method 
itself, with the author’s exclusion of all regard to genetic 
succession and other sexual relations, capable in any case of 
limiting species with certainty ? For suppose the competent 
biographer to have been present at the beginning of the 
geological epoch, and to have witnessed the creation of a 
primordial form, represented by any number of individuals, © 
which we will call species A. This species has its geograph- 
ical range and locality, but not to the entire exclusion of 
other species. These, though different, must resemble spe- 
cies A in many of their physical and perhaps other relations, 
seeing that they could inhabit the same localities. They 
might resemble each other as species now do, so that the 
most accurate observers confound them. But if the biogra- 
pher in watching the development, changes, adaptations, and 
variations of species A was not careful to confine his history 
to the lineal descendants of the primordial individuals con- 
stituting the species, his descriptions would be more or less 
inaccurate, he would not define with precision. 

But suppose farther that the individuals of species B, being 
tenants in common of the same area with those of A, should 
form with them a still more intimate union —as the hypoth- 
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esis warrants — until the two species were completely amal- 
gamated. What should be the next chapter in the biography 
of species A? Can it still be distinguished with precision ? 
Is the amalgam still species A with the variations to which it 
is liable? Is it species B? Or is it a new species, C ?— in 
which case species may be derivative and not primordial, 
and of course are not coincident in duration with the geolcg- 
ical period in which they exist. Still other specics might 
enter into this amalgam —an indefinite number. And what 
would thus happen to species A might equally happen to any 
other species. Species, then, such as they are in the hypoth- 
esis of this class of naturalists, can never be “ distinguished 
with precision,” biographically or otherwise. According to 
these naturalists there was no parsimony of primordial indi- 
viduals at the beginning of things or at the commencement 
of our geological epoch. The reconstructed earth was at 
once sown broadcast in every part, land and water, with both 
vegetable and animal forms, each species in its appropriate 
locality and in proportionate numbers. Men were created in 
nations, their specific characters and geographical limits 
assigned to each. Organic nature was from the first a com- 
pleted and mature whole, not an embryo placed under a law 
of gradual development. 

But there is still another class of naturalists, with whom 
all these things are arranged differently. According to them 
hature was excessively economical of primordial organisms. 
Not species, by any means, not even classes, were entitled to 
’ separate aboriginal ancestry. Only a few of the great 
divisions of the organic kingdoms, perhaps three or four in 
each, can claim a distinct primeval origin, and these only 
from single primordial pairs. All we vertebrates, for exam- 
ple, are the descendants of one common father and mother, 
probably a most venerable pair of fishes, or fishlike progeni- 
lors; but perhaps we are of a still more remote and unlike 
tncestry; possibly we are entitled to say with Job, the worm 
isour mother. It may be said, then, that of one blood were 
formed not only all nations, but all vertebrates. This view 
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increases prodigiously the number of our blood relations, 
some of which we may be disposed to account “ poor cous- 
ins”’; but we may at least flatter ourselves, if we can have 
confidence in our own opinions, that we are the head of the 
family. | 

These naturalists, however, notwithstanding the apparent 
simplicity of their system, are troubled with species, and in 
some respects more than other men, since they have to cre- 
ate them as well as to define them. Their primordial organ- 
isms must of course have been endowed with variability so 
much the greater the smaller their number. It must have 
been very great, judging by present results of it from so 
simple beginnings; or it may be without limit, since we do 
not know how much farther it may extend. The develop- 
ment from these embryonic points is illustrated by that of a 
tree sending off widely diverging branches in all directions ; 
only there is this difference, that the development is as if the 
oak, for example, having sent out its branches to a certain 
distance, should at their next bifurcation produce limbs of 
elm, maple, beech, each new shoot being different from the 
others and from the parent oak; these branches in like man- 
ner, having proceeded to the requisite length, give birth to 
clusters of still other kinds, and so on, until the trees of all 
forests are found procceding from the germ of the oak. So 
in the various branches of these primordial organisms, in 
whatever stage of their development; as, in the region of 
vertebrates, among fishes, birds, quadrupeds, or in any other 
region, animal or vegetable, organisms which have a certain 
degree of resemblance to each other constitute a species. 
These at the origin of the species will resemble each other 
very nearly, but as the variability of the species expresses 
itself it may be developed in a few or many diverging lines 
differing more and more from each other and from the 
specific type. Up to a certain point and degree of difference 
these several lines are varieties of the species in which they 
originated, but at the next degree of variation they all be- 
come different species. And thus a species might suddenly 
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find itself the parent of ten new species, each different from 
the others and from itself; and in each instance the thodu- 
sandth or ten thousandth generation, as the case might be, 
would be of a different species from its parents. Here, then, 
is a difficulty of distinguishing species almost equal to that 
in the amalgam hypothesis. For if species literally pass 
over into each other, and at the point of transition they 
of course resemble each other as much as a child resembles 


its parents, who can say where the one ends and the other | 


begins ? Thus all species have originated by successive steps 
from the one, or very few, primordial species, and proceeding 
to diverge have produced genera, orders, classes, etc., and 
hence the difficulty of distinguishing not only species but all 
other natural groups. __ 

I think it is plain by this time that to express an opinion 
* inregard to species savors much more of rashness than of 
courage. Are there, then, any groups of organisms — at all 
entitled to be considered natural groups, and which would 
include somewhere near the same individuals as most of the 
definitions which have passed under review — which are capa- 
ble of exact circumscription and limitation by their phenom- 
enal attributes? It seems to me certain that the notion of 
genetic relations, of descent one from another, enters in- 
stinctively into the conception of species in the minds of all 
haturalists ; not that they are necessarily of single original 
parents, but if of more, those parents were essentially alike, 
repetitions of each other. Individuals of the same species 


are in the language of all men “of the same kind”; they — 
area family group; they are blood relations. For notwith- — 


standing species are described by resemblance and not by 
descent, it is instinctively taken for granted that the resem- 
blance is the consequence of consanguinity. The truth of 
this statement is easily tested. Suppose, for instance, a tree 
known to have proceeded from a chestnut to resemble a 
beech much more than it does its own species; no man 
knowing that fact would call it a beech, and all naturalists 
vould shrink from reckoning it as of the species beech. 


-- 
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The elder naturalists, though they believed in direct de- 
scent, hesitated to introduce sexual characters into the gen- 
eral definition of species because they supposed that many 
organisms might be agamous, or non-sexual, and of course 
they could have no sexual character or relations. But I sup- 
pose we may now consider it a universal fact in organic 
nature that propagation depends primarily upon the combina- 
tion of two sexual elements. And surely it is of no conse- 
quence to the principle whether the two elements are placed 
in separate organisms as in diclinous plants and unisexual 
animals, or both in a single organism as in hermaphrodites. 
This necessity of their combination and its results are the 
same in both cases. So in metamorphotic animals, — what- 
ever may be the intermediate larval forms, or methods of 
their multiplication, between the proper parents and the 
reproduction of the sex-bearing organisms which complete 
the cycle according to the specific law of propagation, — the 
essential sexual duality is never lost sight of. In the peculiar 
organic communities of bees and ants this principle is not 
affected by the fact that so large a proportion of individuals 
are undeveloped sexually. I cannot therefore feel the force, 
or indeed understand the reason, of the objection of Agassiz 
against the admission of sexual characters into a definition of 
species, because these characters vary in some of their rela- 
tions, and the processes are not the same in all cycles of 
reproduction. Everywhere sexual duality, everywhere a com- 
bination of sexual elements, is the primum mobile of devel- 
opment, and their character more than all other influences 
combined determines the resulting organism or organisms. 
Possibly their combinations in varying proportions may ac- 
count in part for varieties in the offspring. 

The capability, however, of holding this sexual relation to 
others is for each individual organism confined within very 
narrow limits. To the vast majority of other’ organisms of 
the opposite sex it can hold no such relation at all. With 
some it may form a temporary imperfect sexual combination 
or mixture, which nature always hastens to destroy or to 
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decompose. But within certain limits the capability of the 
permanent combination of sexual elements, each with any 
other of the opposite sex, in the production of unlimitedly 
fertile offspring, constitutes the normal sexual relations of 
all the organisms within those limits. This is true of her- 
maphrodites as of other organisms, for they are most of them 
naturally cross-fertilized, and all of them are capable of being 
cross-fertilized.! Here, then, we have a method of finding 
exactly circumscribed, definitely limited groups in every 
region of organic nature. For all organisms of both king- 
doms may be associated into a definite number of such 
groups, each distinctly separated from all the rest. They are 
also natural groups, for they will not be found to bring to- 
gether organisms separated in any higher natural groups, or 
to associate any differences more important than their resem- 
blances ; for in classification of primary groups the sexual 
relation is the most important of all relations. The sexual 
elements are the concentration of the essential character and 
potentialities of the organism; and when these are so much 
alike as to be capable of permanent combination, there are 
not likely to be essential differences either of structure or of 
function. I wish here merely to state the undeniable fact of 
the existence of such groups, in some one of which every 
legitimate organism in nature has its natural place, and 
within which it is straitly confined; or if it wanders into a 
neighboring enclosure it is forthwith expelled. I do not now 
assert that these groups are species, but only that they are 
in the fullest sense natural groups. 

What is the relation of these groups to species as limited 
by various definitions ? Have we not here as near as possi- 
ble the identical character in identical circumstances, of 
Schleiden ? the common ground, everywhere the same, of 
Jordan? the concentered force in its intensest phenomenal 
forms, of Dana? These groups would include everywhere 
the diversae formae of Linnaeus with all their descendants, 
like and unlike. Cuvier’s individuals as much like each 

1 Darwin, Origin of Species (ed. 1860), p. 91 seq. 
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cther as they are like their parents, with the parents as 
much like each other as they are like their offspring, would 
find themselves all in the same enclosure. The groups of 
De Candolle, father and son, of individuals more like each 
other than they are like others, capable of fertile offspring, 
so much alike that they might be supposed to have all de- 
scended from the same parents, would not exceed these 
groups. They would include the primordial forms of Morton 
and Agassiz, and sometimes an uncertain number of them, at 
least all that are capable of complete amalgamation. This 
method would also indicate the exact point of transition be- 
tween the metamorphotic species of Darwin and La Marck, 
provided lineal descendants of the same parents ever came to 
differ so much as to constitute such separate natural groups. 

But would not these groups often include organisms not 
coming within the limits of species according to the defini- 
tions of the species? It is impossible to answer that ques- 
tion until the true limits of species can be determined 
practically by their definitions. They would no doubt some- 
times admit a wider extent of varieties than is commonly 
assigned to species; but we have not followed the rule of 
Cuvicr so far as to know all the variations to which species 
are liable. There might originate within these groups, by 
natural or artificial selection, permanent varieties or races 
varying more or less in all their physical relations, — period 
of maturity, habits, size, and proportion of their parts, and in 
any other particulars not inconsistent with the common 
measure and limitation of the whole group. How far vari- 
eties may proceed within this limit, or have proceeded, can be 
ascertained, so far as that is now possible, only by experi- 
ment or observation. Undoubtedly this limit would in some 
cases admit into the same group more than one, and some- 
times many, so-called species, as determined by average 
resemblances and differences; but are there any smaller 
groups than these, manifestly and certainly not varieties 
within them, which are natural, and distinctly and practi- 
cally limitable by a common definition? However that may 
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be, these larger groups than species, if they are larger, are 
certainly natural groups. For however in each group the 
organific power at its base, the idea, may manifest itself 
freely with easy unconstraint, in variety for the sake of vari- 
ety, in the adaptation of each particular organism to its out- 
ward conditions, or in diverging lines of permanent variation ; 
yet in all the individuals, in all the varieties, in every genera- 
tion, it returns to its central unity in the essential identity of 
sexual elements throughout the entire group, which is, as it 
were, totus in tllis. This definition is free of all hypothesis 
in regard to origin of the groups, yet it implies the possibil- 
ity, the physiological possibility, of either a single or multiple 
origin, and also the genetic derivation, one from another, of 
individuals within each group. Varieties, therefore, within 
these groups cannot extend beyond those possible among 
individuals of the same lineage, as in fact they have not hith- 
erto, These groups it is plain can never be amalgamated. 
Can these groups be subdivided? Are there within these 
separable SPECIES, distinguishable from varieties and from 
each other, which cannot be amalgamated, and so be ab- 
sorbed and disappear in the larger groups? WHAT THEN IS 
SPECIES ? 
Vou. XXXIX. No. 153. 10 
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ARTICLE IV. 


SPECIMENS OF ETHIOPIC LITERATURE. 


BY REV. PROF. GEORGE H. SCHODDE, PH.D., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Eraioria, although one of the earliest converts to Christi- 
anity, and in former years playing a most important role in the 
monophysitic church of the QOvient, is to most theologians 
comparatively a terra incognita. Even in our day of geo- 
graphical enthusiasm, when men and money are eagerly sac- 
rificed in penetrating the realms of African barbarism, and an 
Oedipus for the Nile sphinx is the coming great man, there exists 
apparently neither in the circle of strictly scientific geographi- 
cal men, nor among those who like “the man of Ethiopia” 
(Acts viii. 26 sqq.) are seeking to unravel the mysteries of 
God’s word, any special interest in a country which some centu- 
ries ago stood high in the ranks of civilized and Christianized 
nations and which has preserved a literature well worthy of 
better study, recognition, and appreciation. The only excuse 
for this neglect can be found in the fact that the signs which 
Ethiopia has given of her existence in the last few decades 
were not such as to inspire great hopes that the country and 
its inhabitants could form the objects of profitable study. 
Both in the war between Great Britain and the Ethiopic king 
Theodorus, a character in his way very much like Peter the 
Great of Russia, and also in the numerous difficulties be- 
tween Abyssinia and Egypt, the Abyssinians have played only 
the role of wild barbarians, with a religion which is nothing 
but a caricature of true Christianity. The accounts of the 
character of the people given us by the missionaries of the 
London Society and by other travellers are not flattering, and 
we are compelled to believe that at present the Abyssinians 
are not a nation fo be learnt from, but one to be taught. But 
it was not always thus. Abyssinia is now in its political and 


| 
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religious dotage ; its golden period is over. Not what it is 
now, but what it was in former centuries, must intcrest us; 
for there was a time when Ethiopia was a mighty power, 
when its Christianity was comparatively pure, and a literature 
flourished which must command the highest respect, especi- 
ally in Christian circles, as this literature is pre-eminently 
of a Christian character, and written in the interests of the 
church. The statement of David Kay: “ The literature of Abys- 
sinia is very poor, and contains nothing of much value,”! may 
be true of the literary productions since the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, but is decidedly false when referred to the time when 
that country enjoyed a vigorous Christian life. True, even 
the literature of that period is chiefly one of translations from 
Greek and possibly Coptic sources, but it contains so many 
works whose original texts have been lost that the Christian 
church can well afford to be grateful for these donations. We 
here mention such books as the Ascensio Isaiae, Liber Jubilae- 
orum, and especially the Book of Enoch, while for other works, 
mainly patristic lore, the Ethiopic translations afford valua- 
ble aids for fixing the mutilated and deficient original texts, 
as,e.g. in the Pastor of Hermas, Didascalia, Canones A posto- 
lorum, and others. The mention of these titles is sufficient 
to vindicate to that literature a claim on the attention of 
Christian scholars, a claim which prominent men of learning 
in Germany have long since recognized. Nearly two hundred 
years ago the learned Job Ludolf became authority on the lan- 
guage of Ethiopia, and his grammar and dictionary were in 
every respect up to the standard of philology of his day, while 
his Historia Aethiopica together with the Commentarius in 
Historiam Aethiopicam are to this day a perfect thesaurus of 
valuable information. A regeneration of the study took place 
some decades back when Professor Dillmann made this lan- | 
guage a specialty, and since the publication of his Grammatik 
and Lexicon Aethiopico-Latinum, enriched with all the re- 
sults of comparative Semitic investigation, the means for the 
study of Ethiopic can fairly be said to be almost as good as 


1 Encyclopaedia Britannica (9th ed.), i. p. 64. 
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those for Hebrew and Arabic, and better than those for Syriac 
and Chaldee. Many original texts have been published, and 
the number of the faithful students in this department con- 
stantly increases in the fatherland. In other countries Dill- 
mann has found some few followers, the latest production on 
English soil being a translation of Ethiopic liturgies and 
prayers by Rev. J. M. Rodwell in the Journal of Sacred Lit- 
erature and Biblical Records, 1864. 

The language in which this literature is clothed is one 
closely allied to the venerable idiom of the Old Testament. 
The Ethiopians call their tongue “ lezina Gees,” i.e. the lan- 
guage of the free. The term “ Gees”’ is really the classical 
appellation of the nation, the term Ethiopian being derived 
from the Greek. The language is purely Semitic, belonging 
to the southern branch of that family of speech, and closely 
allied to the Arabic. This southern affinity is already appar- 
ent in their partition of m and x each into two letters of 
different intensity (like the Arabic c ands for n, and \,o 


and .,6 for x), the many conjugations (twelve in the regular 
verb), the large number of verb roots of four and five letters, 
the brvken plural in nouns, the regular! accusative, the sep- 
arate formation of the subjunctive, the great number of roots, 
and similar characteristics. Geographical grounds speak for 
this affinity also. Yet the Ethiopic is not by any means a 
dialect of the Arabic; it has its own peculiar individuality, 
and has not only some of the old Semitic characteristics in 
vocabulary, etymology, and syntax, which have been changed 
in Arabic, but also some features which lean more towards 
the Hebrew. Both by its affinities and peculiarities it is en- 
titled to its own place in the school of Semitic philology, and 
the thorough study of it will contribute not a little to the un- 
derstanding of the language of the Old Testament. This, 
however, refers only to the old Ethiopic, retained at present 
as the lingua sacra of the Ethiopic church. The dialects 
now spoken by the people there, chief among which are the 


1“ Regular,” because the Hebrew too shows remnants of the accusative, 
especially in the Adverb. 
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Amharic and Tigré, have sadly degenerated, and been mixed 
with African vocables and phraseology. 

Ethiopic literature is nar’ éEoy7v one of translations, and 
may be said to have gone through two periods. As the coun- 
try was Christianized by Greek missionaries (who are errone- 
ously said to have introduced the alphabet, which is in reality 
agift from the Himyaritic neighbors, and is found in pre- 
Christian inscriptions) the early literature grew up entirely 
under Byzantine influence. This was the period when the 
translation of the Bible and of such works as Enoch, Book of 
Jubilees, and Pastor Hermae was made. Possibly some of 
these were received at second-hand through the Coptic, since 
the Ethiopic church was then, and is to this day, considered a 
daughter of the Coptic church, and her Abuna, or head of the 
church, is not regarded consecrated unless he receives his 
authority from the Coptic bishop. The second period 
commenced with the influence of the Arabians and the 
propagation of Mohammedanism, and then their western 
neighbors furnished the originals for Ethiopic translators to 
Work on. 

The oldest remnants of the language we probably possess in 
two inscriptions found near Axum, the ancient capital. They 
were published in fac-simile by Riippel in the atlas to his 
Reise in Abyssinien, 1888-40. The smaller of the two, em- 
bracing thirty lines, each of about fifteen letters, has been par- 
tially deciphered, but the larger, containing fifty-two lines, 
and in much smaller letters, has defied every attempt at trans- 
lation. The first inscription commemorates the military 
achievements of Halan, king of Axum and Himjar, and was 
Placed there by his wife. An idea of its contents can be ob- 
tained from the following extract: “ For the knowledge of 
the children who have put up this monument: My husband, 
Halen, king of Axum and Himjar and of Raidam and of Saba 
andof Salhen and of Tscamo and of Beja and of Kas, the son 
of (the god) Machrem, whom no enemy can overcome — he 


‘On the general character of the Ethiopic language cf. Schrader’s De linguae 
iopicae cum cognatis linguis comparatae indole universa. Gottingae, 1860. 
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went out against the capital of the kingdom of the Falaschas.! 
As soon as we had commenced the attack, he destroyed the 
camp, and then we went out against them, and sent out 
armies, the army of the young men (?), the army of Decan (?), 
and the army of our son.” A catalogue of the booty obtained, 
and the account of the sacrifice to a heathen divinity take up 
the rest of the inscription. Manifestly the inscription is of 
pre-Christian date, but the alphabet in which it is written is 
virtually the same in which all the subsequent literature of 
Ethiopia was produced. There are some other, but very 
short, inscriptions which may possibly antedate these two, as 
they are written in the Bovorpodndcry style, while the two 
larger ones of Axum are regularly inscribed from left to 
right. All the written literature of Ethiopia, however, is of a 
Christian character. Although there is no lack of works on 
topics like law and medicine, yet even these are under the in- 
fluence of theological thought. In the spicilegium that now 
follows such extracts will be made as will best illustrate the 
character of the literature. In the selection we shall be re- 
stricted to the translation and explanation of the printed 
texts, since America cannot as yet boast of any extensive col- 
lection of Oriental Mss., and possesses very few, if any, in the 
Ethiopic language. 

The most popular class of works in Abyssinia to this day 
is the gadel, or ascetic. The reverence for the witnesses and 
martyrs of the Christian faith is most intense in the Abys- 
sinian church, and has given birth to a long calendar of saints, 
portions of which are regularly read in the churches. As 
specimens the following, translated from Dillmann’s Chresto- 
mathia Aethiopica (p. 16 sqq.), may suffice. 

“ Concerning Abba Salamaé.— On this day (it is the 26th 
of Chemlé*) died Abba Salama, the revealer of lights,® bishop 
of Ethiopia, and the following is his history: There came a 

1 By this name a certain class of Jews living in the western part of Abyssinia 
are known. Cf. Halevy’s Les pritres des Falaschas, Paris, 1867, and Monate 
rchrift fiir Geschichte u. Wissensch. des Judenthums, 1878 and 1879, passim. 


2 The eleventh month in Abyssinia, our July. . 
® Official title, like Doctor Seraphicus, Doctor Angelicus, etc. 
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man from the land of Greece whose name was Mirobopjos, 
a prince of wise men, and with him were two children of his 
race; the name of the one was Frumentius, and of the other 
Adesius, but some called him Sidrakos. And they came in a 
thip to the shore of the Ethiopians, and he (i.e. Mirobopjos) 
sawall the good things his heart wished for. But when he 
desired to return to the sea they came over him as enemies, 
and slew him and all that were with him; but these two 
small children were left. And the menof the city took them 
prisoners, and showed them the deeds of murder, and gave 
them as presents to the king of Axum, whose name was Ela- 
adad. And the king made Adesius keeper of the servants’ 
house, and Frumentius watcher over the laws and scribe of 
Axum. And afterwards the king died, and left a young son 
with his mother, and Aznan ruled them, and Frumentius and 
Adesius remained educating the child, and taught him the 
faith of Christ ——-to whom be glory — gradually ; and they 
built for him a chapel, and gathered around it children, teach- 
ing them psalms and hymns. And when this boy had reached 
the proper age they asked him to send them to their city. 
And Adesius went to Tyre, near the sea, to sec his relatives, 
but Frumentius went to Alexandria, to the archbishop, Abba 
Athanasius. and found him new in office, and he announced 
to him all things, and also concerning the faith in the land of 
the Ethiopians, how they believed in Christ— to whom be 
slory,— but had neither bishop nor elder. Then the abba 
ordained Frumentius as a bishop for the land of the Ethiopians, 
and sent him away with great honor. And going to the land 
of the Ethiopians in the reign of Aberha he went and 
wreached the peace of Christ — to whom be glory — in all the 
Provinces, and therefore his name is Abba Salam&.! And 
after he had taught the people of Ethiopia he rested in peace. 

“Hail! with a voice of joy I cry, 

Extolling and lauding him, 

Salama, the portal of mercy and grace, 

Who opened Ethiopia to the splendor of Christ’s light, 

When before that in it was darkness and night.” 

, 1 i.e. the father of peace. 
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This extract has historical value, showing that the common 
account given by the Greek historians of the Christianization 
of Ethiopia in the time of Constantine the Great is recog- 
nized by the native church, and finds expression in her liter- 
ature. The account given of Ethiopia’s great musical genius 
reads as follows: 

“ Concerning Jared, the musician. — On this day (it is the 
11th of Genbal?!) died Jared, a singer like the seraphim. 
And this Jared was of the family of the Gedowen, of the 
priests of Axum, which is the first city that built a Christian 
church in the land of Ethiopia, and in it was preached the 
faith of Christ, and it was sanctified in the name of our lady 
Mary. And when this Gedowen commenced to teach the 
psalms of David to this fortunate Jared he was unable to keep 
him for many days. After this he beat him, and hurt him, 
and he fled into the desert, and sat in the shade of a tree, and 
saw a worm ascending the tree. And having: gone half way 
up, it fell to the ground. And often it attempted to ascend 
the tree, and with difficulty did ascend the tree. And when 
Jared saw the perseverance of the worm he was ashamed, and 
returned to his teacher and said, Forgive me, O abba, and 
do with me what you please. And his spiritual teacher re- 
ceived him; and when he had prayed to God with tears his 
understanding was opened, and he learned in one day the 
books of the Old and New [Testaments]. And he was or- 
dained deacon. And in those days, at that time, there was no 
execution of ecclesiastical music in high modulations, but 
only in alow tone. And then the Lord desired to make for 
him a memorial, and he sent to him three birds from the 
garden of Eden, and they spoke with the tongues of men, 
and Iced him with them to the heavenly Jerusalem, and there 
he learnt the songs of the twenty-one priests of heaven. 
And when he returned to his natural form he went to the 
holy temple, the Gabaz church of Axum, in the third hour, 
and cried with a loud voice, saying, Hallelujah to the Father, 
hallelujah to the Son, hallelujah to the Holy Ghost! On Zion 


1 j.e, the ninth mbnth, our May. 
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he founded the first temple ; in the second I saw Moses as 
he was making the tabernacle, but the heaven of this song is 
the highest heaven! And when they heard the sound of his 
voice they ran away; but the king and the queen and the 
bishop and the priests and the nobles of the king remained to 
hearhim. And he arranged the hymns according to the sea- 
sons of the year, according to the time of summer and of 
winter and of spring and of autumn, for sabbaths, [for 
the days of] angels, of prophets and martyrs and holy men, 
inthree modulations, i.e. the Geez, Ezel, and Ararai.1 Nor 
did he go beyond these three modulations, i.e. the voice of 
man, of the bird, and of the beast. And one day Jared was 
singing psalms, standing beneath the king Gabra Maskel, and 
the king planted his iron staff into his foot so that much 
blood flowed, but it did not affect Jared till he had finished 
his singing. And when the king saw this he was surprised, 
and drew the staff away from his foot, and said, Ask me 
whatever you wish as a reward of your blood which flowed! 
And Jared said, Swear to me that you will not refuse me. 
And when he had sworn to him Jared said, Send me away 
tahermit. And the king, having heard this, considered 
much with the judges, but the oath hindered him. And 
Jared, going into the temple, stood before the ark of Zion, 
and then he said, Holy and blessed the vow, and blessed the 
glory and exaltation to eternity. Then he was lifted from 
the earth a cubit. From there he went to the desert Semen, 
and lived there in fasting and prayer, and tortured his body 
exceedingly, and finished his ascetical exercises there. And 
God has given him a covenant, that he who hears his fame 
shall also do him remembrance. After that he died in peace, 
and his grave is not known to this day. 

“ Hail to Jared, to the discoverer of the glory of the angels, 

Which the thoughts of a quick spirit raised from his heart. 

To teach the Scriptures he returned from the place he had fled to, 


With much fasting, without any cessation, 
Looking up the trunk of a tree as a worm was ascending.” 


1 Just what is meant by these three words cannot be discovered. 
Vou. XXXIX. No. 153. 11 
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As can be seen by the two verses quoted, Ethiopic poetry 
is scarcely anything to boast of. The Arabic has metre, anc 
many beautiful ones at that, the Hebrew has the parallelismu: 
membrorum, but the Ethiopic has neither. The only differ 
ence between prose and poetry is that the latter mechanically 
rhymes. A line of poetry may have any number of syllables 
long or short; if the last vowel is the same as the last in the 
preceding or following line it is irredeemably poetry. As ¢ 
rule, too, it seems that the poorest thoughts of the autho: 
were put in the form of poetry. A somewhat better class o} 
poetry than the verses added to the vitae patrum is that class 
called Malke, i.e. imago, or effigies; especially those ad 
dressed to Mary. The distinguishing characteristic consist: 
in addressing certain parts of the body, and extolling then 
virtues and deeds. From Dillmann (p. 186 sqq.) we quote a 
few verses addressed to the Virgin. 


“ Hail to thy face, a face of holy glory, 5 
Which shines in beauty more bright than the rays of the sun and of 
the moon, 


The token of a covenant, O Mary, and the shining ark of the clouds. 
From the merciful God, when thou didst preserve Noah 
From the destruction of the world, and He did not repeat the deluge. 


‘Hail to thy mouth, a mouth of continual blessings, 12 


‘The fountains of the holy writings. 

‘O Mary, thou hast nourished us in an acceptable covenant, 

And will not be ashamed before the face of thy Son and his host of angels 
Till the root of the tongue be torn out, and the mouth be sealed. 


‘ “ Hail to thy tongue, the everlasting sanctification 14 


Of the priests of heaven, the seraphim who stand before the Trinity. 
Remember for me, O Mary, thy covenant in the time of trouble 
Concerning the Israelites in the desert, as Joshua remembered 

The covenant of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob and the holiness of Moses.” 


The last verse is 43, which reads: 

‘‘ Glories to thee, Mary, in the number of the hills and the valleys! 
Glories to thee, Mary, in the number of the trees and the herbs! 
Glories to thee, Mary, in the number of the vales and the seas: 


Glories to thee, Mary, in the numbers innumerable ! 
Thou who dost fill with thy glory the heavens and the earth.” 


Another specimen of this kind is a hymn of one hundred 
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verses, each of five lines, called The Wise of the Wise, and is 
addressed in praise to God. The contents are taken from 
the Bible, and from such apocryphal books as the Book of 
Jubilees, Gadala Adami, and others. We quote the first and 
last verses. 
“Qh God, the Wise of the wise, the powerful, 
Since to eternity from the beginning thou dost not become older, 
The thoughts of thy servants are weak, and from fear their heart 
is not bold; 
For to thee, O Lord, do I raise a prayer for safety. 
Deliver me, and preserve me from all danger. 


“Not with this tongue of flesh speaking, 
Nor with the voice of a ruined body, 
But with the voice of the Holy Ghost conversing, 
In this world do I bless thee, O Creator, 
Who will return in the world that is to come.” 

A somewhat more thankful subject both for translator and 
reader is a collection of proverbs, adages, and sayings, known 
as the Book of the Wise Philosophers. It is in reality what 
it claims to be, a translation from an Arabic collection. It 
sats, “ This Arabic book was translated into the Ethiopic lan- 

ge by Michael, the son of Abba Michael the bishop, with 
the help of the Holy Spirit.’ It is full of practical wisdom, 
and contains many interesting sayings. Among the shorter 
sentences we find: “A wise youth is better than an aged 
fool.” “ Wisdom is more powerful than many relatives, and 
knowledge more honorable than honored relatives.” ‘ Diog- 
enes, the wise, saw a foolish man sitting on a rock, and said, 
Behold a stone sitting on a stone.” ‘Some one said toa 
philosopher, What is it that brings a benefit, and harms not? 
He answered, The death of wicked men.” ‘Some one 
said, A dumb man is better than one speaking falsehoods.” 
“Instructors are the [guiding] stars of men on earth.” “It 
is said, Restrain your anger that you do not become fuel for 
hell, and bridle your tongue that you may not be sorry after- 
wards.” ‘If you are conquered by talk be not conquered by 
silence, for speaking is silver, but silence is gold.” “ He who 

1Cf. Cornill, Das Buch der weisen Philosophen. Leipzig, 1875. 
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increases his speech increases his falsehoods, and he who in- 
creases his possessions increases his sins.” “A wise man 
said, Do not announce to men and to your children the 
number of your possessions, for seeing your possessions they 
will desire your death, but seeing their smallness they will 
concern themselves but little about you.” ‘And again he 
said, Do not tell your beloved one of your love for her, lest 
she rule over you.” ‘ My son, be content with what God 
has given you, and you will be the wisest of men.” ‘ Do not 
become angry when you havo litigations, for anger makes 
void your words, and overcomes you for yourenemy.” “A 
fool when he hears words burns to let them out, but the wise 
man keeps silence, and watches to profit thereby.” 

Among the longer stories in the same collection we find 
the following: “ It has been said: And there came one wise 
man to another in his house, while he was alone, and said to 
him, O thou wise man, thou lonesome one on account of 
thy loneliness! But this one said to him, I am not lone 
some, but am with many wise men, and with whatever one I 
wish to speak he will speak to me again. And then he 
stretched forth his hand, and took out many books, saying, 
Here Galenus speaks the truth, Hippocrates instructs, and 
Socrates teaches, and Plato speaks, and Aristotle gives his 
testimony, and Alkandinos (?) speaks in similes, and Her- 
mas answers, and Porphyrius warns, and Gregorius speaks, 
and David teaches, and Paul preaches, and the gospel an- 
nounces the good tidings. And at wish each one converses 
with me, and I talk to them, and know not the least 
doubt.” Haikar, the wise, is introduced, saying, ‘“‘ My son, 
if a house could be built by mere talk an ass could build 
two houses every day.” ‘My son, it is better to carry 
stones with the wise than to drink wine with the foolish.” 
‘My son, when arich man eats a serpent they say, He is 
taking it as a medicine; when the poor man eats one they 
say, He does so from hunger.” ‘“ My son, a good reputa- 
tion is better than a good appearance.” Sextus says, “ My 
son, do not sin; and if you have sinned do not think lightly 
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of it, and do not consider it a mere mistake.” ‘ The souls 
of the wise continually serve God.” ‘“ Do your duty, trust- 
ing ycur Creator, that your deeds may prosper.” In the fol- 
lowing the a@zrooxornoov pov of Diogenes is attributed to Soc- 
rates: “‘OQne day a king came to Socrates while he was sun- 
ning himself near the mouth of acave. The king said to 
him, What has prevented your coming to us? He an- 
swered, That whereby life is strengthened, O king. The 
king said, Had you come to us we would have benefited you, , 
and would not have suffered you to endure want. But the 
king thought of the life of this world, and Socrates spoke to 
him only of the everlasting life. And Socrates said to him, 
If] had received this from you it would have been a gift 
worthy of you, and I would have desired nothing else. The 
king answered, Ask of me your wish. Socrates answered, 
My wish is that you take away your shadow from me; be- 
hold, you are preventing me from sunning myself. And the 
king promised him much gold and valuable stones and splen- 
did garments made of gold stuffs; and Socrates said to him, 
You promise me something, O king, whereby life is extin- 
guished, and have changed your presents to something that 
brings death. The wish of Socrates is not for the stones of 
the earth, that bring death and the worm that never sleeps, 
but the wish of Socrates is always for the place whither he 
goes. And the king, desiring to form friendship with him, 
said to him, And you in spite of the king, O Socrates, are 
denying yourself the pleasures of the world! Socrates said 
tohin: Human life consists in eating meat, drinking wine, 
getting married, and clothing oneself; but the pleasures of 
this world are not much to Socrates. And whose pleasure is 
found in it is like the vulture, whose belly is the grave of 
€timals, and builds rather that which passes away than that 
Which remains forever.” ! 

Akind of twin story to the preceding is found in the fol- 
lowing beautiful account: “A man told the following story: 
‘I met one of the monks of Palestine, and called to him, and 


1 Socrates speaks here like an Oriental monk. 
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he turned tome. And I said to him, What do you think 
of the world? And he answered, It decays the soul, recu- 
perates the body, and causes the day to pass. And I an- 
swered him, What do you think of men? MHe answered, 
He who possesses something has trouble, and he who pos- 
sesses nothing falls into temptation. And again I said to 
him, Is there any pleasure? He answered, There is if 
you walk on the way. And what is it to walk on the way? 
He answered, To obtain rest. How am I led on this 
way? He said, By watchfulness in the things of the 
world. And I said to him, Teach me. He answered, 
Eat in cleanliness, and be content with what you need. 
And I said to him, Tell me still more. He answered, 
Be alone, for that is an advantage which is a means for 
worship. And I said to him, And what will I gain by be- 
ing alone? He answered, Rest from the talk of men and 
freedom from their wickedness. And I said to him, What 
do you think of your own existence? And he answered, 
How is the existence of one who wanders on a broad road, 
without food for his voyage, and stays over night in the 
graves, and stands before the true and righteous judge? 
And I said to him, When does the world depart from the 
heart, and wisdom make her dwelling-place in the bosom ? 
He answered, Behold, you ask me a difficult question. 
And I repeated the questioning. He said to me, From the 
time I have seen you you have freed your neck from being a 
slave ; for the heart which is clean reaches up to heaven. 
And I said to him, What is it, then, that tempts you 
most? He answered, Pride and certainty; I fear lest I 
fall into them. And I said to him, Why do you clothe 
yourself so dark? He answered, The bride whose bride- 
groom is dead, when she is sorrowful shows her sorrow, and 
clothes herself dark. And I said to him, How can we ex- 
tinguish obedience? He answered, By blinding ourselves, 
and: following our evil propensities, and saying, Merciful is 
God! and if the Lord would drive you as much as the king 
1 Slur on the Koran. 
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drives you, you would obey him. And I said to him, In- 
struct me. He answered, Pray this prayer, saying, O 
Lord, make me submissive to thee, who hast created me, and 
do not ask of me what I cannot do; keep me far from sin, 
and do not deny me what I ask thee for, and do not keep me 
away from thy grace. And I answered, Tell me still 
more. And he said to me, Behold, I have gathered for 
you everything : keep my commandment!’ ” 

Monastic societies were ever in high standing in the Abys- 
sinian church, into which they were early introduced from 
Egypt. The famous rules of Pachomius! were in author- 
ity, and from the following extract their spirit can be judged : 

“In the name of the Holy Trinity! The rules which the 
angel of the Lord commanded to Abba Pachomius. —In a 
place called Tarbenses, in the district of Thebes, was a man 
whose name was Pachomius, and he was one of those who 
lived a pure life, and to him was given wisdom and the 
visions of angels. And this man was a great lover of God, 
and a lover of the brethren. And while he was living ina 
cave there appeared to him an angel of the Lord, and said 
tohim: ‘ You are perfect, and your residing in the cave is 
superfluous. Arise, go, and gather young men, and live and 
be with them, and as I give you regulations teach them.’ And 
he gave him an iron slate on which was written as follows: 
‘Permit each one to eat and to drink, and according as they 
eat give them work. Fasting you shall not prevent, nor eat- 
ing, but as the food is strong for the strong, and weak for | 
the weak, thus give them the food of their labor. And make 
adwelling-place in one fenced-in place, and three [monks] 
shall live in one house, and the food of them all shall be 
together in one. And they shall not sleep reclining, but like 
asloping throne they shall make the structure, and thereon 
they shall strew their clothes, and shall sleep while sitting. 
And they shall be clothed with a sleeveless garment, and 
their girdles shall be of leather. [And each one of them 
shall have a skin of white goat hair], and without it they 


14 German translation can be found in Stad. u. Krit. 1878, pp. 823-340. 
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shall not eat.. And when they go to the sacrament on the 
Sabbath of the Christians they shall loosen their girdles, and 
remove their skin coverings, and go with their head-caps 
alone. And order for them head-caps without rough hair, 
like those of children, and command the sign of the cross in 
purple on them. And they shall each consist of twenty-four 
societies, and the separate societies call by the letters of the 
alphabet of the Greeks, from Alpha and Beta and Gamma 
and Delta, with the rest. And when in a society the first 
asks the second he must say: How is it with the society 
Gamma, and how with the society Beta? Greet Ro! And 
each one shall be known in his row and by his sign. The 
tame you shiall call Iota, and the wild call Xi, and thus name 
the letters, each one by his row and kind and ordinance and 
the life of each society. Only those who are of the spirit 
know what the writing on the slate says. And a stranger, 
when he comes from another cloister whose ordinance is not 
thus, shall not eat or drink with them, nor enter their clois- 
ter, unless they have met on the street. But whoever comes 
to them to remain there, him they shall not receive into their 
society before he completes three years, but they shall em- 
ploy him in work; and after the completion of three years 
he shall enter. And while they eat they shall cover their 
heads with head-caps, that one brother does not see the other 
brother eating. And there shall be no conversation while 
they eat. And not outwards or to another shall their eyes 
look from the table and the plate. And command: every 
day they shall make twelve prayers, at dusk twelve, in the 
night twelve, and at the ninth hour three. And when a 
socicty eats, a psalm shall be recited before the prayer. This 
command.’ And Pachomius answered the angel, saying, 
‘But these are few prayers.’ And the angel said to him, 
‘Thus I have commanded in order that the lesser may also 
follow and do this ordinance without grieving; but those 
perfect do not need an ordinance, for they themselves have 
left in their dwellings their whole life to the Lord, who sees ; 
but this I have ordained for those who have no exhorter, that 
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they may be able at least to do as a service what is com- 
manded them, and come to the sacred service with shining 
countenances.’ ”’ 

Az is the case in all monophysitic churches the discussions 
of the person and natures of Christ have always been a topic 
of interest to the church of Ethiopia. The following letter is 
one of the oldest documents that church possesses on that 
subject : 

“The letter which John, the bishop of Antioch, wrote to 
Cyrillus, the archbishop of Alexandria. —To my lord, the 
lover of God, the holy one, and my associate priest Cyrillus, 
John [sends] greeting. By the order of the most pious 
rulers a synodical .meeting of the honorable bishops assem- 
bled in the metropolis Ephesus, concerning the affairs of the 
church, and concerning the true faith. And when we came 
into the city we were divided, and did not agree, and the 
conversation in the days of peace led to dissensions not beau- 
tiful. For as the Christian churches were divided it was the 
desire of each one that they should be united, that by remov- 
ing the schism all should agree. And this the rulers com- 
manded all lovers of Christ that all the churches of Christ 
should be united in everything. For this purpose they sent 
the tribune and the scribe Arsetlaus, bearing their honorable 
letter, in which was commanded the removal of all scanda- 
lous things from our midst, and the quieting of every dis- 
turbing element and of every cause of sorrow. And as we 
have been commanded by this honorable letter, we accord- 
ingly send it to you (plural), my lord, loving the holy God 
in all things, [and] to the bishop Paul, we agreeing with the 
holy Acacius and with all the bishops with us. And as we 
are hastened we send it, for we cannot come to fulfil the 
Command of the rulers face to face. But our order is ful- 
filled in our stead and for ourselves and in our name, for the 
sake of peace. And this is the first thing. In forwarding ° 
% your holiness the letter we send our agreement concerning 
the human nature of our Lord Jesus, teaching: Thus con- 
cerning the birth of God from a virgin do we believe, and 
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thus do we teach, and concerning the manner of the coming 
into the flesh of the only-begotten Son of God there is no 
one who added anything for us, but we hold to it as it is 
found in the sacred writings and in the traditions of the 
fathers who were assembled at Nice. As I have already 
stated, the right knowledge sufficed for all, and all heresy 
was refuted. We believe in our Lord Jesus Christ as the 
only-begotten Son of God, complete God and complete man, 
of soul and mind, in all eternity born of the Father, and in 
these last days of the Virgin Mary, for us and for our salva- 
tion, in a human form. One in being with the Father in 
Godship, and one in being with us in his human nature. And 
in this we believe in one Christ, and one God, and one Jesus, 
and ina union without confusion. And we believe in the 
holy virgin, the mother of God, for from her the Logos be- 
came flesh and man, and in her womb he was joined with a 
temple, which is the flesh. And we know with regard to the 
words of the gospel and of the apostles that some of the holy 
fathers mingle, (and say) that there is but one nature, and 
others separate into two natures. ..... For this reason we 
have examined and separated every contention, that there 
should be peace in the Christian churches of God, by removing 
all offensive things. And we have agreed to expel Nestorius, 
the archbishop of Constantinople, and have decided to ex- 
communicate those teaching perversely and profanely. And 
we have agreed to ordain the honorable and holy bishop 
Maximius over the holy church at Constantinople, and thus 
we are united with all the honorable and holy bishops who 
hold the right faith. And now farewell; pray for me, my. 
lord, thou holy lover of God, and in all things my pure 
brother.” 

Students of patristic lore will read with interest the fol- 
lowing allegorical homily : 

‘¢The homily of Severianus, the bishop of the city of G&b- 
l6n, concerning the faith in the Trinity, which he explained 
with prayer after the reading of the gospel. — A teacher in 
the Christian church is like a physician who possesses medi 
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cines for the multitude and variety of diseases, and gives 
medicine to every sick person according to the nature of the 
sickness. Thus it happens that some come into the hospi- 
tal of the Christian church ulcerated with pride and taken 
captive by vain glory; and having taken the medicine of 
humility, they are cured of this ulcerous sickness. And oth- 
ers rush in who are burning with the disease of anger; and 
these, having been mollified by the lesson of patience, over- 
come the disease of the flame of anger. And others there 
are who are driven by the lust of fornication, and coming 
they take medicine in abstinence, and in purity bridle their 
flesh. And now, behold, my beloved, he who was first the 
teacher in faith, cures the souls of those who are sick in the 
faith, and we will follow in his footsteps; and I think that 
many who stand here desire to hear concerning faith, not as 
if they did not know it, for they are instructed, but they de- 
sire that those who are sick shall be cured by this instruction; 
for many who are healthy in themselves are not able to cure 
those who are sick. And on this account, my beloved, I will 
how explain to you that which was just read in the gospel, 
and having satiated you with the spirit in it, will then end. 
And I will treat, as I have already said, of faith, and those 
who desire may stand and listen, since it behooves us, the 
disciples of the apostles, to be everything to every one, that 
we may turn everything to advantage. And I entreat you, 
my brethren, to pardon me if I make a mistake; for those 
who speak from their mpuths extemporaneously, and do not 
first write down, may make a mistake, and are not capable of 
the clearness and perspicuity of books, and to ornament 
their words. But ye, direct to me your inner man, which is 
your hearts, entirely, that all which is spoken be not only 
heard, but see it also with the eye of your heart, and under- | 
stand the force of each word. First, faith in God is some- 
thing which cannot be touched or grasped or compared, but 
is held in silence, and is worshipped in the heart; a faith 
Which begins with the Father, proceeds to the Son, and is 
completed in the Holy Spirit; a faith which is strength to the 
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soul, a foundation for life, and a root which does not die. 
But the rdot of faith, the life of the Father, is the Trinity, 
which is not abridged or vituperated or understood or divided 
in equality or in power or in action or in the Godship or in 
greatness; only in number and in name is it divided; 
but in power and action the Trinity is united, as it was 
vefore the world, and did not come into existence in 
time, but is without end in its being, and does not become 
old, nor take an associate, nor die, nor is it disturbed, nor 
does it cease, but always, as it has been, it will be forever a 
Trinity. Nor has it been now discovered in order that it be 
worshipped ; but before the world it was worshipped by the 
angels in heaven, and was glorified by the fathers on the 
earth, and was honored by the prophets, and was preached 
by the apostles, and exalted and glorified by the Christian 
churches until now. We will begin, my beloved, with the 
heavenly host, and see that one is the Godship of the Trinity 
and the Lordship and the adoration and the greatness. This 
is the Trinity of the powerful angels, the seraphim and cher 
ubim: Holy, holy, holy, with never-ceasing tongue and with 
one song they exalt the glory of the one Godship. Our 
father Abraham saw three angels while he was under the oak 
tree, on a seat near his cottage ; but one Godship and one 
glory to the Trias. Three angels and the oak tree and the 
cottage and Abraham are the Trinity, the cross, the Christ 
tian church, and the seed of man. And Abraham makes a 
trip of three days to sacrifice his son Isaac to God. And the 
wandering of Abraham for three days, and Isaac to be sacri- 
ficed in three days, are the sufferings of the Only Begotten 
on the cross. Thus our father Abraham saw the mystery of 
Christ in Isaac, as the gospel says (John viii. 56): ‘ Your 
father Abraham rejoiced to see my day, and saw it, and re 
joiced.’ And again, the departure of Moses for three days 
to sacrifice, saying to Pharaoh, ‘We will go a journey of 
three days to sacrifice to the Lord our God’ (Ex. v. 8; viii. 
23). And Sarah, taking three measures of flour, made 
cakes ; and these three measures of flour and Sarah and the 
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cakes are the united faith in the Trinity and the Christian 
church, which is guarded in the secrets of the heart. And 
Jacob, taking three sticks, placed them in the water, and 
caused the sheep to drink; these three sticks and the water 
and the drinking sheep are the Trinity and baptism and the 
people that are baptized. Three days and three nights 
Jonah lived in the belly of the whale; the whale and the 
three days and nights and Jonah are the stay of the Only Begot- 
ten for three daysin hell (Sheol). For thus it is, says our Lord 
in the gospel (Matt. xii. 40): ‘As Jonah was three days and 
three nights in the belly of the whale, thus will the Son of 
man remain three days and three nights in the heart of the 
earth.” The people of Nineveh, having fasted three days, 
lived ; and the three days and the fasting and the people of 
Nineveh remaining alive are the Trinity, light of light, the 
departure of evil, the faithful, and the everlasting life. Three 
times did the prophet Elijah pour water over the split wood 
and the portion of the oxen, when fire from heaven descended 
upon them; and the water measured three times and the 
eplit wood and the portions of the ox and the fire from 
heaven are the Trinity, baptism, and the cross, and the herd 
of Christ, and the light [of the gospel] from heaven. Three 
times daily did Daniel open the windows of his house towards 
the east to pray, which teaches the mystery that, opening the 
eyes of our souls to the Father and Son and Holy Ghost, we 
should direct our prayer to the east. Three youths were 
Placed in a flaming furnace to be burnt, but none of them 
was burnt, although the Chaldees were ; and the three youths 
who escaped injury, while the Chaldees burnt, are the Trin- 
ity, without blemish, and the Chaldees are the demons, who 
will be condemned and destroyed. Three virtues Paul at- 
tibotes to the Christian church (1 Cor. xiii. 13), saying, 
‘Faith, hope, and love’; but faith is concerning the Father, 
hope concerning the Son, and the completion of the law is 
the love of the Holy Spirit, for he says (Gal. v. 32), ‘ The 
fruit of the Holy Ghost is love.’ And this same Paul pe- 
tions the Lord three times (2 Cor. xii. 8), saying, ‘ Three 
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times have I asked the Lord.’ And see the wisdom of the 
God’s man, briefly collected in words: he does not say, ‘ Three 
have I petitioned,’ but ‘ Three times have I petitioned God,’ i.e. 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, one God, but three in number.” 

The standard legal code in Abyssinia is the Fescha Negest, 
ie. norma regum. The work can be found only in manv- 
script form, but one chapter having been published by Max 
Schmidt of Halle in 1841. We give an extract: 

“§ 1. Deuteronomy says: ‘ Let him be king whom you 
choose from among your brethren’; and it is not proper that 
you should put over you a strange man who is not a believer 
{Christian]. He shall not increase his horses or his women 
or his gold or his silver. And when he sits on the royal seat 
certain of the priests shall write the divine word, that it be 
with him, and he read it through the length of his life, that 
he may learn to fear the Lord, his Creator, to observe his 
mandates, and to do them; that he may not exalt his mind 
above his brethren, that he may not depart from the decrees 
of the law, neither to the right nor to the left, that the days 
of his rule may be long, his own and his son’s. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews says: ‘By faith the walls of Jericho fell, 
when the children of Israel had gone around it seven days; 
and by faith Gideon and Barak and Sampson and Jeptha and 
David overcame kings, and administered justice, and found 
what they hoped for, and were victorious in war, and con- 
quered the camp of the enemies.’ Clemens [Romanus], 51, 
says: ‘And if the king becomes a heretic he shall from that 
time on be no longer king, for he is a traitor.’ 

‘*§ 2. Our Lord says in his gospel, ‘Give the king that 
which is the king’s, and God that which is God’s.? And Paul 
tlie apostle says in his Epistle to the Romans (xiii. 1): ‘ Each 
of you submit yourself to the government of the ruling 
power, because no power exists except of God. And all 
these rulers God has ordained, and given them the power, 
and whosoever opposes his ruler or rejects him rejects the 
precepts of God, his Creator. And they who oppose will be 
judged. And princes and magistrates are not terrible to 
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those who do good, but to them who are wicked. And if, O 
man, you desire not to fear the ruler, do good, that you may 
earn praise from him, because he is a minister of God and 
servant of him who calls you to the good and noble. But if 
you do evil fear the ruler, and be on your guard, for he has 
not girded the sword in vain, for he is a minister of God, and 
wil punish in wrath those who do evil. Therefore it be- 
hooves us to submit ourselves to him, not only through fear, 
but for conscience’s sake. And for this reason, too, do we 
bring him tribute, that because those who are ordained to 
strengthen the affairs of the state are legates of God, doing 
his will. Give to each man his dues: to whom is due tax 
give tax, to whom is due fear give fear, to whom is due honor 
give honor, to whom is due the tenth give the tenth.’ And 
Jobn Chrysostom says in his explanation of this passage: 
‘Behold the apostle speaks of this thing in his other letters, 
and commands that they having power shall receive the 
honor of obedience, being superiors, as the servants obey 
their masters. And this he does by showing that our Lord 
did not by his precepts establish all human laws, but con- 
firmed them thereby. And when it is said “every soul,’’ it 
refers to all men, who are made equal thereby. And when 
it is further said, “There is no power except of God,” this 
expression means that God has ordained that the power of 
the princes and magistrates be a legitimate one, in order that 
the world may be arranged for good. And for this reason 
he has sanctioned magistrates, because an equality of power 
- often begets war, and God has ordained in his wisdom many 
honorable positions, such as that of man and wife, father and 
son, old man and youth, servant and freeman, teacher and 
papil, and especially the ruler and him subject to him. And 
thus he has arranged it in reference to the body, that there 
bearuling part and parts subject to it. And in the same 
manner also in the animal kingdom, e.g. the apes and the 
cranes and the monkeys and the wild goats and the eagles 
and the wild oxen and each kind of fish in its kind. But 
Where there is no government there will be a tumult and a 
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destruction of good order. And when it is said, “ Because 
he is a minister of God, who calls you to the good and no- 
ble,”’ this signifies, Render your obedience to God. And 
there will be a punishment for those who are wicked against 
God, for the murderers, the defilers, the thieves, the evil 
doers, but well-being for the obedient, who obey the Most 
High, whose name is extolled by those who despise the 
world, and by those who abound in good works, and by the 
just. And on account of our temporal and spiritual benefit 
from it (i.e. the government) let us give to it taxes and gifts 
as a compensation. And hereby is harmony produced, that 
the lawful ruler aid those who seek him, and they, leaving 
behind their own desire, labor for the benefit of all. And 
you should not teach any one to destroy the law, but to see 
the beauty of the law, that there is no safety not connected 
with duties, but much agitation and depriving of safety, 
which leads to privation in future times and in the present, 
through the withholding of duties. Thus you see the wisdom 
of the originator of the law, who as First and Only One sanc- 
tioned this. And if you see that you are superior in faith 
and works to him (i.e. the ruler) learn that your time is not 
this time, because you are now a stranger and weak, and be- 
hold your time will come, but this is not yet manifest that 
you are superior to him. And this habitation is not the 
habitation of rectitude.’ ” 

Ethiopic literature is remarkably rich in liturgies. It will, 
however, not be necessary to give any extracts, since Rod- 
well’s translations, mentioned above, are accessible to all. 
Lately Professor Trumpp has published the complete liturgi- 
cal service observed in baptism, under the title, “ Das Tauf- 
buch der aethiop. Kirche,” in the Abhandlungen der K. 
bayer. Akademie der Wiss., i. cl. 1878. 

One of the strangest pieces of literature that the human 
mind has ever conceived is the so-called Clavis or Phystolo- 
gus literature of the ancient and mediaeval church. Its 
characteristic feature was animal and plant symbolism, in 
which, in the most grotesque manner imaginable, the nature 
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and habits of animals and plants were made to teach moral 
precepts, and inculcate Christian doctrine. The origin of 
this kind of works must probably be sought in the mystical 
schools of heathenism and Judaism in Alexandria, immedi- 
ately before the time of Christ ; but afterwards they were all 
modified by Christians, and adapted to their wants.! Lately 
(1877) an edition of the Ethiopic Physiologus has been pub- 
lished by Dr. Hommel of Munich, and it proves to be a most 
valuable addition to our knowledge of Ethiopic. In order to 
give an idea of the work we will quote a few chapters. 
“Cuap. 7. Concerning the bird whose name is phoenix. — 
Our Lord said in his gospel: ‘I have the power to leave my 
life,and to take it again. But the Jews murmured against 
this word.” When the phoenix is five hundred years old he 
goes upon the trees of the Libanon, and fills his wing with a 
good smelling stuff, which is called abdf@. And he announces 
this to the priest in the city of the sun, in the month Magé- 
bil, orin the month Mfy4zja, and he goes to the altar to fill 
it with the wood of the vine. But the bird comes to the city 
of the sun while the priest places frankincense on the akar, 
andthe bird burns himself, and turns into ashes. And when 
the priest examines the altar on the next day he finds a 
Worm in the ashes, and on the third day he finds a young 
bird. And on the fourth day it becomes a large bird, and 


appears to the servant, and salutes the priest, and returns to — 


its old place of abode. But if this bird has the power to kill 
itself, and again to live, why is it that the Jews murmured 


against our Saviour when he said, ‘ I have power to leave my | 


life, and to take it again’? The phoenix is a picture for our 
Saviour. He has filled his two wings with frankincense and 
power; and he has come to us, but we will reach out our 
hands to him, that we may fill our good citizenship with the 
frnkincense of his mercy. 

“Crap, 22. Concerning the animal whose name is mano- 
kerites (= povoxépwros, unicorn), which is the Re’em (x), 

Ct Zoeckler, Geschichte der Beziehungen zwischen Theologie und Naturwis- 


mth i. p. 93 sqq., and 326 sqq., and the Introduction to the Ethiopic edition. 
Vou. XXXIX. No. 153. 13 
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which is the unicorn. He says in the psalm, ‘ My horn will 
be exalted like that of a unicorn.’ Such is its nature: It is 
a small animal, and is like the goat, and is tame; but the 
hunter is not able to touch it on account of its strength ; and 
its single horn is in the middle of its head. In what manner 
now do they catch it? They adorn a beautiful maiden with 
beautiful ornaments, and have her to look at it, and it comes 
to her, springs at her, and is caught in the bosom of the 
maiden; and the maiden takes the animal as a present to the 
king, and receives for it great riches. This unicorn is like 
the Saviour, who has taken upon himself for us the horn of 
our salvation from the house of David, his servant (Luke i. 
69), and the powers which are in heaven were not able to 
touch him, but he dwelt in the lap of the Virgin Mary. ‘ The 
Word became flesh, and dwelt among us.’ 

“Cuap. 42. Concerning the diamond. — It is a hard stone, 
and iron cannot break it. Fire cannot injure it, nor the 
smell of smoke. And when it is in a house no demon nor 
anything void can enter it, and the man that carries it con- 
quers all the intrigues of Satan. The diamond is Jesus 
Christ ; when he dwells in our heart, and nothing void be- 
longing to Satan is in it, then nothing can injure us.” 

The chief claim, however, of Ethiopic literature to the at- 
tention of Christian scholars rests on the fact that it has pro- 
‘duced a good translation of the Bible, which will be of 
importance in determining the true text of the Septuagint, 
and has also retained many important apocalyptic works 
which had been lost to both the Oriental and Occidental 
church. The translation of the Bible cannot be discussed in 
this Article, but from the second class of works just mentioned 
we will give some extracts. The list to select from is a very 
large one, embracing the Book of Jubilees, Book of Enoch, 
4 Ezra, Ascensio Isaiae, etc. It will suffice to give extracts 
from the first.! 

A book called 7 err) yéveous was much quoted by the 

1 The writer of this Article has translated the Ascensio Isaiae and another 


characteristic apocalyptic piece called ‘‘ The Book of Baruch,” in the Lutheran 
Quarterly for July and October 1878. 
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early church fathers, but was afterwards lost.! Some years 
ago it was discovered in an Ethiopic translation, of which 
Dillmann soon published an edition. It turns out to be a 
haggadistic production, and covers a little more ground than 
our Genesis, giving the biblical account of the early history 
of the world and of Israel intermingled with sayings and 
fables, the whole intended to strengthen the authority of the 
Mosaic law. The Ethiopic title is “ Kufale,” i.e. divisio, 
probably because it records the division of the earth among 
the sons of Noah, while the Latin name, “ Liber Jubilae- 
orum,” is derived from the fact that its chronology is divided 
into Jubilee periods, i.e. periods of forty-nine years. The 
whole is represented to be an account given by an angel to 
Moses on Mount Sinai. Asa sample of its contents we ex- 
tract from the history of Abraham. 

“Cuap. 11...... And in this thirty-ninth Jubilee, in the 
second septennial, in the first year, he [Tarah] took to him- 
self a wife, whose name was Edna, the daughter of Abraham, 
the daughter of the sister of his father being his wife. And 
inthe seventh year of this septennial she brought forth a son, 
and he called his name Abram, by the name of the father of his 
mother, for he had died before she had conceived the soa of 
his daughter. And the child learned the errors of the world, 
00 that he followed all their errors concerning idols and un- 
cleanness ; and his father taught him the art of writing when 
he was a child of two septennials of years. And he sepa- 
rated from his father that he might not worship the idols 
with him. And he commenced to pray to the Creator of all 
to save him from the errors of the sons of men, that his por- 
tion might not be to wander after uncleanness and shame. 
And it became seed-time, to sow on the earth, and all came 
together to protect their seed from the crows, and Abram 
came with those who came, and was yet a youth, a child of 
fourteen years. And acloud of crows came to eat up the 
seed, and Abram ran towards them before they sat down on 
the earth, and cried aloud to them before they sat down on 


1 Cf. Drammond, The Jewish Messiah, pp. 143~147. 
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the earth to eat the seed, and said, ‘ Do not descend! return 
to the place whence you came!’ and they hurried away. 
And on that day clouds of crows returned, and of those crows 
none sat down where Abram was, and not one remained 
there. And all who were with him saw him crying over all 
the fields, and the crows turning back, and his name was 
great in all the land of the Chaldees. And there came to 
him this year all who had sowed, and he went with them till 
the seed-time was over, and théy sowed on their land, and 
produced fruit in that year, and they ate, and were satisfied. 
And in the fourth year of the fifth septennial Abram taught 
those who niake instruments for oxen out of wood, and they 
made instruments of wood upon the earth, and made the 
wood of the ploughshare in order to put ground over the 
seed, and in this manner the seed descended into the top of 
the ground. And it was hidden in the ground, and had no 
fear of the crows. And all over the earth they made plough- 
shares, and they sowed, and prepared the earth as Abram 
commanded them, and they did not fear the crows. 

“Cuap. 12. And it happened in the sixth septennial, in 
the seventh year thereof, that Abraham spoke to Tarah his 
father, saying, ‘Father.’ And he said, ‘ Behold, here I am, 
my son.” And he said,‘ What assistance and what help is 
there to us from these idols which you worship, and before 
whom you do reverence? For there is no spirit in them, for 
they are dumb, and a deception of the heart; do not worship 
them! Worship the God of heaven, who sends down dew 
and rain over the earth, and does all things on the earth, and 
who has created the earth by his word; and every living 
thing is before his face. For what reason do you worship those 
who have no heart and no spirit, but are the works of your 
hands, and you carry them on your shoulders? You have 
nothing from them but great shame to those who serve them, 
and error of heart to those who worship them.: Do not wor- 
ship them!’ And Tarah said: ‘I know it, my son, but how 
can I convert these people, who command me to serve before 
them? If I tell them the truth they will slay me, for their 
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souls influence them to worship and adore them. Be quiet, 
my son, lest they slay you.’ And he told this speech to his 
two brothers, and they were angry at him; and he remained 
quiet. And in the fortieth Jubilee, in the second septennial, 
in the seventh year thereof, Abraham took to himself a wife, 
whose name was Sarah, the daughter of his father; and she 
became his wife. And Haran his brother took to himself a 
wife in this year of the third septennial, and his wife bore 
him a son in the seventh year of this septennial, and he 
called his name Lot. And Nahor his brother took to himself 
awife. And when Abram was four septennials of years, in 
the fourth year, he arose at night, and burnt the temple of 
the idols, and burnt all that was in the temple, and the peo- 
ple did not know [who did it]. And they arose in the night, 
and sought to save the gods out of the fire. And Haran ran 
to save them, and the fire fell upon him, and he burnt in the 
midst of the fire. And he died in Ur of the Chaldees before 
Tarah his father, and they buried him in Ur. And from Ur 
of the Chaldees he and his sons went to the land of the Liba- 
non, and into the land of Canaan, and dwelt in Haran. And 
Abram dwelt with his father Tarah in Haran two septennials 
of years. And in the sixth septennial, in the fifth year 
thereof, Abram arose, and remained out at night during the 
new moon that he might understand the stars from their as- 
cent to the morning, that he might know what would happen 
in the year with regard to the rains. And he was alone 
searching. And a word came into his heart, and he said: 
‘All the knowledge of the stars and the knowledge of the sun 
and of the moon, all is in the hands of God; why am I 
searching? If he desires he can bring rain in the morning 
or evening, and if he desires he can make it fall; and every- 
thing is in his hands.’ And he prayed in the night, and 
suid: ‘My God, God Most High, thou art alone to me a God, 
and thou hast created everything, and everything is the work 
of thy hand; thee and thy Godship do I choose. Save me 
from the hands of the evil spirits who govern in the thoughts 
of the hearts of men, and let them not lead me astray from 
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my God; establish thou me and my seed forever, and let us 
not go astray from now on and to eternity. And I say, if I 
return to Ur of the Chaldees, who seek my face, that I should 
return to them, what shall 1 do there in that place? The 
right path before thee, that prosper thou through thy servant, 
and let him not walk in the error of his heart, my God.’ He 
finished conversing and praying, and behold a command of 
God was sent to him through my! hand, saying, ‘ Go thou 
from thy land and from thy relationship and from the house 
of thy father into a land which I will show thee, and I will 
make thee great in the land, to a great and large people. 
And I will bless thee and will make thy name great, and 
thou wilt be blessed in the land, and in thee all the nations 
of the earth will be blessed ; those who bless thee I will bless, 
and those who curse thee I will curse. And I will be thy 
God, and thy children’s, and thy children’s children’s, and to 
all thy seed after thee I am God. Fear not; from now on 
to all the generations of the earth Iam thy God.’ And the 
Lord God said to me: ‘ Open his mouth and his ears to hear 
and to speak with the language of revelation ; and I will give 
him rest from the mouth of all the children of men.’ And I 
opened his mouth and lips, and I opened his ears, and I 
commenced to speak to him in Hebrew, the language of crea- 
tion. And he took the books of his fathers, and these were 
written in Hebrew, and were transcribed (translated), and he 
commenced to learn from them on; and I taught him all 
that he did not know, and he learned the six months of rain. 
And it was in the seventh year of the sixth septennial when 
he spoke to his father, and informed him that he was going 
from Haran to go to see the land of Canaan, and he would 
return to him. And Tarah his father said to him: ‘Go in 
peace! The Lord of the worlds will lead you in the right 
path, and the Lord is with you, and will protect you from all 
evil, and will give you grace and mercy and pity before those 
who see you, and the children of men will not condemn you 
to do you any evil; goin peace! And if you see a pleasant 


1 The angel who is relating this to Moses, the usual angelus interpres of apo- 
calyptic literature. 
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land to dwell there, come and take me with you. And take 
Iot, the son of your brother Haran, with you as a son, and 
the Lord be with you; but Nahor your brother leave with me 
until you return in peace, and we will all go together with 
you.’ x] 

The above are but brief extracts from some few printed 
texts, and the treasures of Mss. preserved in from ten to 
twelve European libraries have not been taken into consider- 
ation; but enough has been translated to give an idea of the 
interesting character and value of Ethiopia’s literature. The 
materials for study are increasing, as new texts are con- 
stantly being published ; and as all these materials are either 
directly theological, or at least influenced by a Christian 
spirit, we have a right to entertain the hope that much that 
interests and benefits Christian science will yet be brought to 
light from this source. . 


1 It would here be in place to describe and quote from the Book of Enoch; 
bat as this gift of Ethiopic literature has been translated and explained at 
length by the present writer, and is published by the house of Warren F. 
Draper, under the title of “‘ The Book of Enoch: Translated from the Ethiopic, 
With Introduction and Notes, by George H. Schodde, Ph.D.,” we refer those 
interested to the work itself. | 
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“sz (50) Ixv. 11 only. 
d3, f?, 9 


“3% (51) xiii. 7 =xxiv. 22 and c‘, e 
a c&, d4, £3, of 


1. Powe (52) xiii. 17 = xxx. 1, 22 and a’, 5°, c5, d4, 
bor (53) xl. 3; xlix. 11; lix. 7; lxii. 10=—vii. 3; xi. 16; xix. 


c,d, £3, 
23; xxxiii. 8; xxxvi. 2 and a’, B’, c®, e 
d}, g@ 


“BOY (54) xli. 7 and c’, ¢* 
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cl, d4 
“mon (55) xlv. 8 and &, 8 
d‘ 
m>asa (56) lix. 8 and 6’, c* 
mse (57) xlviii. 19 only. 
masa (58) Ixi. 3 only. 


el, 
dyn (59) lix. 17; lxi. 10 and a”, B*, d§, e 
c3, d7, &, y 
msn (60) xlviii.19; xlix.1; lxiii. 15 = xvi. 11 and a’°, d', c’, d¥, é* 
c?, d4, £*, g@ 
y39 (61) xli. 18—=xii. 8 and a’, 5%, c¥, d}, 
el, gi , 
m"posa (62) li. 10 and 5%, e’ 
m3xs0 (63) 1. 11 only. 
d} 
“ayo (64) xliv. 12 and c? 
Wpso (65) xlii. 16 only. 
f’, a3, f 
11.4599 (66) xliii. 5; lix. 19 and c’, d}, é° 
m3-s0 (67) xlv. 6 only. 
yo (68) xli. 15—=xvii. 18; xxix. 5 and 6%, c*, d} 
f J? 
mso (69) Kal li. 17 and 6}, c}, e. Mi. a4, 3 
d2. 
11. mae (70) lviii. 4 and c* 
masa (71) xii. 12 only. 
d1, &, 9 
mxo (72) xlviii. 4 and a’, 6%, c', e7 
9 
“9x0 (73) Ixiii. 18 and a’, 6, d}, 4 
yzo (74) Kal Ixvi. 11 only. 
di, fi’ 
mapa (75) xliv. 12 and ¢? 
mapo (76) li. 1 and 6 
c3, d®, 0, 78, 


wpe (77) Ix.18; lxiii. 18 = viii. 14; xvi-12 and a", }', c,d}, 6 
mszpe (78) xliv. 13 only. 
m. "2 (79) xl. 15 only. 
cl, d®, fe 
roy (80) Kall. 5; lxiii. 10==i. 20 and a’, 8 c4, d*. Ai. iii. 8 
fi ag 
and 67, c’, d®, e 
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d2 
“mm (81) viii. 7 and c* 
oo (82) xl. 26; Ivii. 15; Iviii. 4==xxii.16; xxiv. 4, 18, 21, 21; 
xxvi. 5; xxxii.15; xxxiii. 5, 16; xxxvii. 28, 24, 
3, dis, é, St‘, 7 
24; xxxviii. 14 and 6°, c'®, d®, é 


pia (83) xlvi. 11 viii. 9; x. 3; xiii. 5; xvii. 18; xxx. 27; 
d’, e, g 
xxxiii. 17 and 5, c’, e* 
a, 9? fi 
pmo (84) Kall. 6 and e& Mt. a*= Pu. xviii. 2, 7 and c', e* 
c,d}, &, £10, 6 
rox (85) Ixvi. 15 == ii. 7; xxii. 18 anda, b’, c*, e' 
5, di6, fi, 7 
rosm (86) liii. 9 and a%, 51, cl®, d?, e 
cl, f3, a6 


ya (87) xlix. 9 and c®, d', e! 
oc (88) xlvi. 1, 2==xili. 1; xiv. 28; xv. 1; xvii. 1; xix. 1; 
xxi. 1, 11, 13; xxii. 1, 25; xxiii. 1; xxx. 6 and 
cf, di6, 65, £8, 70 
a), B, c®, d3, e8 
be (89) Ix. 15; Ixii. 5; Ixv. 18; Ixvi. 10 viii. 6; xxiv. 8, 8, 
cl, d4, el 
11; xxxii. 18, 14 and 6, c‘, d}, é 
c,d, fit, gh 
Pt (90) Kal lxi. 1 = xxi. 5 and a®, 5", cl, e®. Ni. at, et 
Pre (91) lii. 14 only. 


al, dt, ft, g! 


Mts (92) xlv. 1 and at, 5%, c®, d}, e° 
c,d’, el, f2, x 
We (93) Kal Ixvi. 19 =v. 18 and a’, B, c’, d§ e&. Mi. xiii. 22 
@} 
and e?, Pu. xviii. 2, 7 and c} 


c4, d$, é, f3, ¥ 
3709 (94) lvii. 2, 7, 8, 8 and al, 54 cf, d4, e& 


ot, d%, 8, 75, Gl 
P¥o (95) liv. 2—xxii. 16; xxxii. 18 and a™, 87, c°, d*, e¥ 


GF 
Lt (96) Kalalje’. Mi. xiv. 10and@e. Pi.e.= 


%. xvi. 
5. Htth. d? 
cl, d6, el, £3, gil 
Me (97) Ixi. 7, 7 and a’, b,c’, d®, 6 
&jdisi 


PACD (98) xlii. 22, 24 and c 
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mmo (99) Kal xl. 22 only. 


e di, gi 
pmo (100) xli. 14=-iii. 25; v. 18 and al, 6, ce, d™, e 
cf, d12, 413, £8, g8 


pum (101) xlv. l= xi. 5; xx. 2; xxi. 3 and a’, &, c¥, d®, e¥ 
P) 


GF 
map (1) Py. lii. 7 and d}, ¢ 


c,d cf, dé 
px (2) Kal a’, c, d3, e%. Pi. iii. 3 and 8, c*, e4 
dil, gi J?, a? 


yx? (8) Kal e°, d’, e, Py.lx.14=i. 4; v. 24 and a®, B c®, d'. 
Mi. d*. Hithpoel iii. 5. 

ma? (4) Kal lvi. 10 only. 

wa (5) Ps. v. 30 only. Hit. xiii. 18; li. 1, 2, 63 Ixiil. 5, 15; 
Ixiv. 8; Ixvi. 2==v. 12; viii. 22; xviii. 4; xxii. 8, 

c7, dit, e, f7, g 

11; xxxviii. 11 and a’, 6°, c4, d¥, e° 

dao (6) Kal xl. 7, 8=i. 80; xxiv. 4, 4; xxviii. 1, 4; xxxiv. 4, 


d3 2, 2 
4,4anda%,bc de. Pi.ct,d'. Hi. lxiv. 5. 
5, dl 


mob (7) 1.10; Ix. 3,19; Ixii. liv. 5 and BF, c*, e 
mimds (8) lix. 9 only. 
a, f*, e, g™ 

“ma2 (9) lv. 4 and J’, c®, d?, e* 

| ft, dS, g 
932 (10) liii. 8 and a®, B°, ct, d§, e? 
ao (11) Kal lviii. 8; Ix. 17 = iii. 12; ix. 8; xiv. 2, 4 and a‘, 

fi, 45,2 
, dt e% Mi. liii. 7=iii. 5 and 6 

rp (12) Ps. Ixvi. 5 and ¢! 


d2 
pes (13) Kalb,d'. Mi. xli. 2—=xix. 7 and a’, BY, c,d? 
f?, d8, gt 


1.39 (14) Kal lx. 11==xi. 6; xx. 4 and a’, Bc d%je8. Fi. 
fs 
xlix. 10; Ixiii. 14 and a®, 3" c*, d* 


9 
bmo (15) Py. xl. 11; xlix. 10; li. 18 and a’, 46%. Mth. a 
MH. “9 (16) Ix. 5 and 
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30 (17) lvii. 19 only. 
el, du, fl d}, fi 


™ (18) Kal li. 19 and a’, B’, c',d*. Ai. BY, ce. = Hith. xxiv. 
d2 
20 and c* 
my (19) Ixv. 10 == xxvii. 10; xxxii. 18; xxxiii. 20; xxxiv. 18; 
el, d1, f1, &, gt 
xxxv. 7 and a’, 5%, c'®, d', ef 
ne (20) Kal \vii. 2=vii. 2,19; xi. 2; xiv. 7; xxiii. 12; xxv. 
cl, d*, #1, f 
10 and a’, 54, c4, d5e%. Hi. lxiii. 14=—xiv. 8; xxviii. 
J}, d4, &, di 
12; xxx. 82 and a’, Bf, c*, d*, e, Hac 
af, 9 
bo (21) Kal lvi. 10==v. 27 and c%, e? 


pf 
ry (22) Kal lxiii. 3 and a®, cl. Ai. lii. 15 and a” 
J?, a5, 
>} (28) Kal xliv. 8; xlv. 8 and a’, 5’, c®, d34, 68. i. es 21. 
I1F d', f*, g 
rrp (24) Kal lviii. 11 and a4, 8, c}, e%. Hi. lvii. 18 and a’, b°, c®, d4, e® 
brats (25) lvii. 18 and c’, e? 
rem (26) xlv. 2; xlviii. 4 and a’, 5%, c}, d* 
af}, d8, & gi 
>) (27) Kal lvii.18 and a”, 8, c',d},¢. Pia. Hi. xlix.8 
dU, &, gi 
and 6%, c4,d', &. Ho. d= Hith. xiv. 2 and a, e 
oF, d8, £1, gi 
my (28) Inv, 25 = xiv. 29; xxvii. 1, 1 and a¥, B', c®, d4, e @ 
19, 9, (8, git 
rem (29) lx. 17, 17 and a%, ue c,d, ef 


. (80) Kal xl. 15 and 8, a. Fx. 1xiii. 9. 
3) (81) Kal xliv. 14; li. 16; Ixv.21, 22 =v. 2; xvii. 10; xxxvii. 
ct, d%, 8, £8, 92 
80 and a’, &, c™, de® Ms. xl. 24. 
Fo? (82) Ixvi. 2 and 3? 
| a, ds 
T2) (83) Ivii. 2; lix. 14—==xxvi. 10; xxx. 10 and 8}, c 


\ 


@ dé 
"3 (34) Wiec% =Pi.B, ce, d®% Hi. 1xi. 9; lxiii. 16 and a’, 8B, 
ds, 73, gf d}, f2 
ce, d4, 6 Hith. a,c : 
d5, fl, a, gi 


"3 (85) lvi. 8, 6; lx. 10; lxi. 5; lxii. 8 and a’, 5°, c*, d%, 68 


” 
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b> (86) xlix. 22; Ixii. 10—v. 26; xi. 10, 12; xiii. 2; xviii. 3; 
ds 


xxx. 17; xxxi. 9; xxxiii. 28 and a’, 5, c*, e 
c3, dé 
30) (87) Kallix. 18 andcl.. MM.c4,d% Ap. lix. 14. 
eo? (38) Kal xl. 19; xliv. 10==xxv. 7; xxix. 10; xxx. 1 and 


di gi d8, fi 
Abe. Mic. Pi.d. Hi.a®, 8 0, ¢. Ho. a? 
c,d 10, 2, £3, 
TO: (89) xli. 29; xlviii. 5; lvii. 6 and a*, 5}, c¥, ef 
c3, d¥8, 12, f1, of 


pmasa (40) xlvii. 12, 15; liv. 6 and a’, 5°, c¥®, d®, e¥ 
Vx) (41) lv. 18 = vii. 19. 
; dl, g # 
"32 (42) Kal xxxiii.9,l5 and cl,e*. Mi. B,d4,e. Py. a), & 
Hith. iii. 2. 
qd 
me? (43) Kal liv. 16 and al,c*¥,dtje. Pu.d' M.d}, e} 
1. mx) (44) lvii. 16 = xiii. 20; xxv. 8; xxviii. 28; xxxiii. 20; xxxiv. 
c&, dis, f7 
10, 10 and 8%, c™*, d’, e 
11. M%2 (45) Ixiii. 3, 6 only. 
st (46) Kal xlii.6; xlviii.6; xlix. 6,8; lxv.4==i. 8; xxvi.8; 


cl, d™, el, £8, gis 
xxvii. 3, 3 and a’, 5°, c¥, d°, e 
di 
"%2 (47) Ix. 21— xi. 1; xiv. 19 and é' 
cf, d®, el, £2 ¥ 
sp? (48) Kal lxii. 2—=xxxvi. 6 and a°, c,d‘, e1. Mi. a’, ef 


cl, d2, f4 
"po (49) lix. 7 and a’, b°, c’, d1* 
pp? (50) xlvii. 3; lix. 17; Ixi. 2; lxiii, 4 xxxiv. 8; xxxv. 4 
cl, d4 
and a}, 5, c?, d®, e* 
di 


sp) (51) Kale. Pia, B,d% Puli. 
3, dl, A, #1, g! 


inn (52) Mi. li. 11; lix. 9== xxxv. 10 and a®, 5%, c*, d', ef 
myaw) (53) xlvi. 1 only. 


fi ° 
por (54) Mic. Ht. xliv. 15 and e? 


g 
nq (55) Kalxl.7. Hi.a', ¢ 
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d2 
Lng) (56) Kalc* Ms. xliv. 21. Pia. Mi. d? 
d3, of 
1. mg (57) Kal 1. 1 == xxiv. 2 and a’, c*,d},e.. Hit. d? 
po (58) xlii. 14 only. 
di0, £3, gi 
roo; (59) xlii. 5; Ivii. 16 ii. 22; xxx. 33 and a’, B°, c*, d*, e? 


ty (60) x1. 24 and a! 
Sf, 45, 
be) (61) lix. LO= v.11; xxi. 4 and 3, c4, d’, e! 
ct, dit, 
"tj (62) xJ. 31 and a’, 51, cl, d%, e 
di 


re (63) Kal xli. 17 and cl == Wi. xix. 5. 


cl, d18, gf 
rays (64) xlii. 16; xliii. 16; lviii. 12; lix. 8 and 5}, c,d‘, e? 
di dé 


pry (65) Kal a¥, 5, cl. Mi. v. 27; xxxiii. 20 and &, c*, d*= 
Adtegt dl 
Pi. lviii. 6 and &, ct, e& =A. 6c. Ho. B. 


Ue 
"n} (66) Kald*. Pica, Hi. lviii. 6 and 0%, c!, d%, é 


D 
_ ci, d8 
30 (1) Kal Ivi. 12 and c*, d}, ¢ 
di Ch 
730 (2) Kal xlvi.4,4,7; liii. 4, ll anda@!,c. Pu.el. Hith. d' 
"© (3) Kal xliv. 15, 17, 19; xlvi. 6. 


d3, 8, gi0 
tO (4) xli. 25 and c’, e 
d}, ft cl, d3, f1, 9 


L 3 (5) Kal B.c%. Ns. xiii. 17; 1. 5 and 34, c*, e* 
a,fi,g c,d 
Bt (6) Kal lxvi. 17 and c’, el. Hi. e4 
4, d5, ft 


PE (7) lxvi. 15 =v. 28; xvii. 18; xxi. 1; xxix. 6 and c’, d* 
d3, fle, f 
"™® (8) Kal xlvii. 15 = xxiii. 2, 8 and a’, c*, e°. Pilpal B 
di 
“MO (9) xlvy. 14== xxiii. 3 and c! 


F 
"ot (10) Wi. b,c Pi. xliv. 25 and 8. Ai. al, B 
U.P (11) Pu. xl. 20. Ws. d? 
Vou 2XXIX, No. 153. 15. 
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cl, d, £8, f 
mio (12) Kal lv. 7 and a’, 5}, cl’, d4, e’. Mi. a¥ ° 
d’ di 
bby (13) Kal lvii. 14, 14; Ixii. 10, 10 and Bc, d*. Pilpel e. 
Mithpoel a} 
cl, d}, e, f}, Ca 


oo (14) Kal lix. 16; lxiii. 5, 5==-xxvi. 8 and a®%, &, c*, d, e’. 
. I,9 g 
Ni. xviii. 2== xxxvi. 6 and 6%, cl, e. Pe. et 
to (15) li. 8 only. 
gso (16) lvii. 5 == ii. 21; xvii. 6; xxvii. 10 and 6 


1 
“so (17) Kalliv. ll andc®. Mi.cl. Pi.e. Po. c! 
Sd A, 
rego (18) xl. 24; xli. 16— xxix. 6 and c‘, a4, e’ 
d*, 2, gi 


spo (19) liv. 11 and a’, c', d3, e4 


f? fi 
bpp (20) Kala', c,d‘ Nia. Pi.lxii.10—v.2and 8%. Pu.c? 


d‘ 
r= (21) lix. 18 =i. 5; xiv. 6; xxxi. 6 and c’, d* 
dis, f9, git 
too (22) Ivi. 8, 4==xxxix. 7 and a‘, 5, c¥®, e7 
“peo (23) lv. 18 (only). 
Bn (23) (only) #d5,a,figl 
smo (24) Kal Ixv. 2=i. 28; xxx. 1 and B*, c’, d4, e? 
di 3, d%, 2 
smo (25) Kalc'. Mi. xl. 27; Ixv. 16 = xxviii. 15 and a’, 8, c4, d® 


dl 
Pi. xvi. 8. Pu.c'. Ht. xlix. 2; 1.6; lili. 8; liv. 
8; lvii. 17; lix. 2; lxiv. 6==viiil.17; xxix. 15 and 
cl, d 12, é, f3,78 
a}, 58 6 d®,e% =Aith. xlv. 15— xxix. 14 and & 
"mo (26) xiv. 19; xlviii. 16—= xvi. 4; xxvili. 17; xxxii. 2 and 
d™, (1, g 
b,c’, d4, 


b 
I. Sy (1) xliv. 22; lx. 8==v. 6; xiv. 14; xviii. 4; xix. 1; xxv. 5 
di4, £8, gf 
and a’, b°, c5, d™, e? 
"> (2) xliii. 9, 10, 12; xliv. 8,9; lv. 4==viii. 2; xix. 20 and 
c}, d&, el, fl 
a, 518 ol git, gl 
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. cl, dé d1 
ry (8) Kal Ixi. 10 and c*, d*4,e%. Hi. cl 
a3 
™y (4) xlix. 18 and a’, 5%, c*, d}, e 
emy (5) lxiv. 5 only. 
Ty (6) xlvii. 8 only. 


| oi 
1.79 (7) M. xl. 26; lix. 15 = xxxiv. 16 and 8c. Pic! 
<5, a8, é, fi, f 
“is (8) xl. 11 — xvii. 2; xxxii. 14 and a”, 3%, cl, d}, 
cl, dl4, el, £8, g? 
9 (9) xlvii. 6==ix. 8; x. 27, 27; xiv. 25 and a’, 5}, ct, d*, ef 
f) 
>9 (10) Kal xl. 11 and a’, 3%, 
9 (11) xlix. 15; Ixv. 20 only. 
5, dll, 2, £1, gf 
mo'y (12) lix. 8 and BF, c%, d, 
c2, 8 
Ms (13) Kal lx. 8=vi. 6; xi. 14; xxxi. 5 and 87, c‘, d§ e% 
dl 
Polel vi. 2; xiv. 29; xxx. 6 and a, el. Ait. cl. 
Hithpolel ct 
"9 (14) xlii. 7, 16, 18, 19, 19, 19; xliii. 8; lvi. 10; lix. 10= 
cl, d6, el, gi 
xxix. 18; xxxv. 5 and a’, J’, c*, d‘, e? 


Po (15) 1. 4 only. hag 
cl, d5, el, 


(16) xliii, 16; lvi. 11 == xix. 4; xxv. 3 a5, 35 ct, d}, ef 
9 (17) xiii. 17 and B 
fi, 9 
9 (18) xlii. 25 and c e! 
W (19) Kal xli. 6, 10, 18, 14; xliv.2; xlix.8; 1. 7,9; Ixiii. 5 


d®, &, £8, 7% 
<= xxx. 7; xxxi. 8, 3 and a’, 5%, ce’, d5, 6% Mi. 
d}, gf g 
Be’ Hie 


a,d3a, figs fi 
PS? (20) Kal lix. 17 == xxii. 17, 17 and at, B,c4,d},¢. Hic 
| d8, fi, dl 
A (21) Kal lvii. 16 and a', 8°, c2,d% Mic. Hi.a. Hith. 
c,d, f1, g® 
e 


9 


d®, &, g 
TOR (22) Ixii, $= xxviii. 1, 3, 5 and 8, ce, d, 
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yey (67) li. 6; Ixv. 5=iv. 5; vi.4; ix.17; xiv. 81; xxxiv. 10 


3, d3, gi 
and a’, b°, c*, d3, 6 
ct, d16, 6, gf 
pes (68) Kal lii. 4 and a’, &, cY, d®, e? = Pu. xxiii. 12. 


J}, d, A, 7 
pes (69) liv. 14; lix. 18==xxx. 12 and a’, B', c*, d', of 


¢ 
xp (1) Pe. lv. 5; lx. 7, 9, 18 and d4, e% HMith. xliv. 28; xlix. 
8; lx. 21; Ixi. 3==x. 15 and a’, B 
sup (2) Ixi. 8, 10 =iii. 20 and a}, 
baay (3) Ixv. 4 and a’, e! 
cl, ft, d8 
yap (4) Kal xlvii. 8; Ixiv. 4 and a®, 6”, ¢°,d'. Hi. liii. 6, 12; 
a8 
lix. 16 and c*, d! 
3, f1, d’, A, 
"39 (5) Ixvi. 24 xiv. 19; xxxiv. 8; xxxvii. 86 and a’®, BY, c®, 
c8, dul, el, £3, gf 
may (6) Kal li. 11==xxix. 22; xxxv. 10 and a's, 54, c’, d®, e 
Mi. i. 27 and a. ‘ Hi.a4. Ho. a 


¥ 
nv (7) 1. 2 and a!, e 


SB, of 
ma (8) lil. 5= xxii. 16, 16, 16 and a°, 54, c4, d*, «@ 
d}, f', 9 
378 (9) liv. 11 and c’, é 
d's, gf 


II. ps (10) lviii. 10 and ec‘, 
rmap (11) lxiii. 3 and e* 
=m (12) Kal xliv. 8, 11; lx. 5== xii. 2; xix. 16 17; xxxiii. 14 
3, fi, d8, gi 
and & c’,d‘,e. Fr. li. 18 and ¢ HR. d* 
reyo (13) Hi. xlii. 22 only. 


omy (14) xliv. 12; liv. 16 and ce! 
d3 
weap (15) xli. 7 and c* 
mivety (16) xli. 15 and e! 


cf, d4, fl 
wwop (17) xlv. 20 and a’, b,c’, oF 
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a (18) Ixvi. 19 and a! 
di 


ose (19) xl. 12 and c? 
c,d’, £2, 
sop (20) xlii. 8a x. 10; xxi. 9; xxx. 22 and 3%, c, d’, 
268 (21) xl. 19, 20; xlii. 17; xliv. 9, 15, 17; xlv. 20; xlviii. 5 
c4, d®, #1, gi 
and a?, 6, c, d®, e} 
rye (22) Kal xlii. 14 only. 
>39 (28) Kal xli. 4; xliii.18; xliv. 12, 12, 15 == xxvi. 12; xxxi. 
c,d, fi, gt 
2 and a’, 6*6, c!, d1", ef 
c?, d®, 1, 
bsp (24) xli.24; xlv.9,11; lix. 6—=i.81; v.12 and 8°, c"", d12¢8 
d8, el, g? 
resp (25) xl.10; xlix. 4; Ixi. 8; Ixii. 11; lxv. 7 and a’, 6%, c®, e® 
mae (26) Kal xliv. 23; xlix. 18; lii. 9; liv. 1; lv. 12 xiv. 7 


and a. Pi. ec! 
4, d¥0, £1, 8, gi 
Pape (27) Ix. 17=x. 3; xv. 7 and a’, 3, d}, 
S%, d§, et, gi 
Pee (28) Kal xlii. 7,20 = xxxvii. 17 and a’, c*, d3, e8. Mi. xxxv. 
5 and a? 
PTeD (29) Ixi. 1 only. 
F*, &, 
32 (380) Ixvi. 20 and 8, c®, e® 
d8, 2, gi 
mM (31) Kal xlv.8=xi.1; xvii. 6; xxxii. 12 and a,c’, d}, e% 
ii. a®, d} 
ct, d3, &, gf 
mm? (82) Kal Ixvi. 14==xxvii. 6; xxxv. 1,2, 2 and a®, }}, c®, d4,e. 
d3 
Hi. xvii. 11 and c, d?, e 
@} 
07? (33) Kal lviii.7 and cl. Hit. a’, b}, d4 
et, d¥, £4, gs g 
V9 (34) Kal liv. 8==v. 5 anda’, b,c%,d%e% Nib. Pu. e. 
Fisth. 
8, fl ef, gf 


V78 (85) lviii, 12 — xxviii. 21; xxx. 18 and a’, BY, c*, d4, 6° 
P® (36) Ixv. 4 only. 


co 
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fl 
emp (87) Kal xxiv.19. Po.cl. Pilp.d'. Mi. xliv. 25 = xiv. 
dll, e7, f3, gf 
27; xxiv. 5; xxxiii. 8 and a4, 3%, ec’, d§ e4%. Ho. 
di 
viii. 10 and c’, e4. Hithpoel xxiv. 19. 
ct, dit, &, f7, 
“xe (38) Kal xix.8; xxxiii. 23; xxxvii. 14 and a¥, 6', cl, d°, e™. 
' d2, el, gi 
Mae. Pr. Ixv. 2==i.15; xxv. 11, 11 and 8’, c4, 
stp (39) Kal xiii. 27; xlvi. 8; xlviii. 8; lili. 12, 12; lix. 18; 
c, d7, &, f8, 9 di 
Ixvi. 24 =i. 2, 28 and 6%, c%, e&%. Mi. ct 
Pave (40) xlii. 3; xliii. 17 and a’ 
d¥8, el, gl 
piany (41) xlvii.11; xlviii. 3 == xxix. 5; xxx. 18 and a’, bt, c*, d4, é? 


x 
DwMANY (1) xii. 5; xliv. 3; xlviii. 19; lxi. 5; lxv. 23— xxii. 24; 
xxxiv. 1 and d‘* 
3% (2) Ixvi. 20 and a? 
sx (3) Ix. 4; Ixvi. 12 and a4, 6%, 24, e® 
e,gi di 
pix (4) Kal xliii. 9,26; xlv. 25 and a', 67,d“,e% Mie. Pe. 
d® J, d4, g 
e',d*,e% Ht.1.8; liii. 11 =v. 23 and at, B’, c*, d3, é4. 
ith. a 
d2, gi dl 
bm (5) Kal xxiv. 14 and c,e. Pi. liv. l= x. 30; xii. 6 and ec. 
Hi. @ 
ec, d7, 5, o 
“rm (6) lviii. 10; lix. 10—xvi. 3 and a’, 58, c”, d‘, e 
| 3, d15, el, f1, gf 
“aoy (7) lii. 2=viii. 8; x. 27; xxx. 28 and a’, BF, cl, d‘, ef 
miz (8) Kal xlii. 11 only. 
moax (9) xliv. 27 only. 
d1, f}, A, g® 
max (10) Kal lviii. 8, 4, 4 and &, c%, é 
ct, d8, et, £4, of 
pix (11) Iviii. 3, 5, 5, 6 and B%, c®, eH 
ds 
1.p"% (12) As. li. 138, 18 = xxix. 2, 7 and 8%, c}, d4 
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hrgrz (13) lviii. 11 only. 
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&, d®, el, f1, gi 
mag (14) xli. 18; liii. 2==xxxv. 1 and 8, c’, d*, e? 


ft, a8 
yy (15) xl. 6, 7, 8==xxviii. 1 and a‘, c*, d? 
Ly (16) xlv. 16 and 5 
ce}, d5 
Mn. “emg (17) lvii. 9= xiii. 8; xviii. 2; xxi. 8, 3 and 5}, c', e! 
Sz (18) xlix. 2; li. 16 iv. 6; xvi. 8; xxv. 4,5; xxx. 2, 8 
ct, d12, et, 75, gf 
xxxil. 2; xxxiv.15; xxxviii. 8 and a’, 5°, c4, d™, é° 


mx (19) Kal xliv. 16, 19 and 5 
cl, d®, & 
mbx (20) Kal liii. 10; liv. 17 and a', B°, c, 6 Mi. xlviii. 15; 
d, 2, gis 
lv. 11 and a’, 4, c®, d}, e® 
“Dz (21) xliv. 16 and a? 
RGz (22): Kal xlviii. 21; xlix. 10; lxv. 13 and a’, 55, d! 


c,dt el, g8 
BDz (23) xli. 17; 1. 2=—v. 18 and a’, b%, c*, d4, ef 


Muay (24) xliv. 8; lv. l==xxi. 14; xxix. 8; xxxii. 6 and 5} 
d2 gi 
‘cl, d}, et 
¥ 
Prams (25) xlvii. 2 and e* 
fi 
P¥RSz (26) Kal xiii. 9; xiii. 19; xliv. 4; lviii. 8 and a’, cl, d’, e7. 


Pi. 8, e%= =H. xlv. 8; lv.10; lxi. 11, 11 and a?, }}, 


d4, a, gf 
cld*,é 
cl, d3 
Prez (27) lxi. 11 iv. 2 and al, 3, c’, 
8, f1, d?, &, g! 
“Sy (28) li. 8=i. 18 and a, BY, cf, d}, P 
EY st (29) Lxii. 8 iii. 23 and d}, e 
a3 di 
FCSz (80) Kal i. 14; lxiii. landc*, Fi. c} 
ct, d®, f1, 


“TrSz (81) Ix. 22 and a’, bt, c,d? 


=x (82) Kal xiii. 2; xlvi. 7; xv. 14==xix. 20; xxxiii. 7 and 
df, 9 


po fl 
ah Ue de MB cl Pic. Mb 
Vou XXXIX. No. 153. 16 


, ao 
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cl, d4,é, f*, «wa 
rez (83) Kal lii. 8; lvi. 10 xxi. 5 and a’, 0°, c', d', 6. _. ail 
ct, d2, £4, gb di 
xxi. 6 and a™, 67, c”, e& Pu. a’, et 
d2 
ssispx (34) lix. 5—=-xi. 8 and c? 
mex (35) xlvi. 7; Ixiii, 9; xv. 16 vill. 22; xxx. 6; xxxili, — 
c’, d2, £6, g® 
xxxvii. 8 and a’, , c®, d5,e” 
max (36) AKalcl. Ai. xiii. 13. 
px (37) Aal xl. 19,19; xli. 7; xlvi. 6; xlviii. 10 =i. 25 an 
d™, @, g® di 
B°, c®, die. Mie. Pie? 


yap (1) lvii. 18 only. P 


ro2p (2) li. 17, 22 only. 
c8, d2, 3, £7, 912 
2p (3) Kal a’, ,cU,d',e%. Mi. xiii. 9; xlv. 20; xlviii. 14; 
xlix. 18; lvi. 8; lx. 4, 7==xxxiv. 15 and a', 6, 
c3, d2, ¢, gi2 di 
cy d'je™. Puce’. Hith. xliv. 11 and 5% cl. Pi. 
xl. 11; xhii. 5; liv. 7; lvi. 8,8; Ixii.9; Ixvi. 18= 
c18, 1), ¢18, gf 
xi. 12; xiii. 14; xxii. 9; xxxiv. 16 and ce”, d8, e” 
wimp (4) xl. 25; xli. 14,16, 20; xliii.8, 14,15; xlv.11; xlvii. 4; 
xivili. 17; xlix. 7, 7; liv. 5; lv. 5; lvii. 15, 15; 
lviii. 13; lx. 9,14 —=i. 4; iv. 3; v. 16, 19, 24; vi. 
8, 38, 8; x. 17, 20; xii. 6; xvii. 7; xxix. 19, 23; 
xxx. 11, 12, 15; xxxi. 1; xxxvii. 23 and a®, D, 
c,d 2, SF 
cls, q's, gil 
a3 
rap (5) all. 11; lxiv. 1 and c%, d} 
ssionp (6) xliii. 18 and 5’, c’, d’, e° 
manp (7) 1. 3 only. 
"Pp (8) xliv. 18 = xviii. 2, 2, 7,7; xxviii. 10, 10, 10, 10, 13, 13, 
d8, 72, &, gi 
13, 138, 17; xxxiv. 11, 17 and 6}, ce, d}, é 
d1 di 
mip (9) Kal xl. 31; xlix.23 and 5% ci. Matic Pe. li. 5; lix. 
9,11; Ix.9; lxiv. 2=v. 2, 4, 7; viii. 17; xxv. 9,9; 
c2, di, g8 
xxvi. 8; xxxiii. 2 and a’, 54, c*, d5, e* 
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mp (10) Ixi. 1 only. 
ep (11) lix. 5, 6 only. 


c,d 10, 713, gl cl, d3, f%, g's 
I. "Pp (12) A. Ixv. 8,7 and &, c¥, 6. Pu.el. Ai. a®, 38, cl, cl, 
Ho. a, e 
c,d}, £11, &, 8 
“mp (13) lix.10= xxii. 5; xxv.4; xxxviii. 2 and a”, 5°, c™, e# 
c', f°, g 


rsp (14) xlvii. 2 and a’, 0, c*, e 
maesp (15) xlii. 13; lix. 17; lxiii. 15 ix. 6; xi. 18; xxvi. 11; 
c, d7, e!3, £8, g® 
xxxvii. 82 and a®, 5}, c®, d‘, e* 
Msp (16) xlii. 8; xliii. 24; xlvi. 6== xix. 6; xxxv. 7; xxxvi. 6 
S37, 48, e®, gi 


and a*, 5, c®, d3, e® 


ajdt, fi 
Sep (17) Kal xliv. 25 =iii. 2 and B, c®, d4, eé? 
J}, d4, gi Ce 
Yep (18) Kal lii. 15 and cl, d4,6.. Mid. Pre 
5, a8 


Pxp (19) xl. 28; xli. 5, 9 and a™, 33, c*, d4, et 
Eyxp (20) Kal xlvii. 6; liv. 9; lvii. 16,17, 17; Ixiv. 4, 8 and a’, 
d5, $2, &, gf 
BA, dt. M. a4, = HMith. viii. 21. 
c,d’, &, #1, 
Erep (21) liv. 8; Ix. 10==xxxiv. 2 and a’, &, c*, d*, e4 . 
“gp (22) Kall. 2,2; lix. l= xvii.5; xxviii.20; xxxvii. 30 and 
&, d®, 8, f3, F Jf} 
YH cBidte. Pid M.dt¢ 


fi 
FY=>"p (23) Iviii. 2 and ce! 
d5, gf 


gt 
mp (24) Kal xli. 22 and a’, 63, d4,6. Mia. Pi. d', et. 
ii. a® 
Sp (25) Kal xlvi. 1, 2. 


8, d8, 62, £19, of 

3" (26) Kal lxiii. 19 = xxxvi.22; xxxvii. 1 and a’, 5’, c™, d§, 6°, 
fi 
Ni. a, 6, c? 

ad‘, fi 


tp (27) xl. 24; xli.2; xlviil4—v. 24; xxxiii.11 and a3, c®, d°, 
3p (28) Kal xxxii. 8. Hi. xlii.28; xlviii. 18; xlix.1; li. 4== 
c3, d\9, 6, £1, 9 

x.80; xxi.7; xxviii.23; xxxiv.1 and 8’, c”, d%, é* 


Ff 
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rtp (29) xlviii. 4== xiv. 3; xix. 4; xxi. 2; xxvii. 1, 8 and a’, 
ft &¢F 

Be, 8, d®, ef 

map (30) Ai. Ixiii. 17 and d? 
cl, d9, 18, gb 9 
sap (81) Kal at, #,c%,d‘,¢ Mi. e. Py. xlix. 18 and d}, 
fg 
Pu. a. Hith. c, e 


be | 
dé 9 
1.355 (1) Kal lix. 12; Ixvi. 16 == xxii. 9 and a’, b8, c,d*. Pue 
V2? (2) Kal xi. 6, 7; xiii. 21; xiv. 30; xvii. 2; xxvii. 10 and 
| d1, a, gi 
a’, c*, d5,e%. Hi. liv. 11 = xiii. 20 and 6’, c', e* 
d2 
722 (8) Ixv. 10—-xxxyv. 7 and c? 
ran (4) Kal Ixiv. l= v. 25; xiv. 9; xxviii. 21; xxxii. 10, 11 
c', d5, el, £3, gi 
and a’, 6°, c'3, d3,e%, Ai. xiii. 13; xiv. 16; xxiii. 
d 


f? 
11 and 8, c', d*% ith. xxxvii. 28, 29 and c* 


dé di dé 
san (5) Kalli.l5andc',d*. Mi.cl. As. li. 4=xxxiv.14 and c, d! 
Ji, d*, A, gt 
yan (6) xlvii.9; liv.7,8—=xxvi. 20; xxvii. 8 and a°, 6%, c*, d‘4, & 
g J? 
mm (7) Kalxlv. land ,e. Hi. c 
d*, f*, 2, 9 


1. (8) Kal xiv. 2, 6 and a’, 6%, cf, 6&& =Ps. P= Mi. xii. 2. 
rm (9) Kal xliv. 8 only. 
d? 


d3 
rs (10) Kal B*,c% Pi. xvi. 9: xxxiv. 5,7 and b,c? == Af. xiliii. 
a _ 
24; lv. 10 and e* 
d2 
mys (11) lviii. 11 and c', d? 
a2 ct, d8, el, 


»¥ 
gun (12) Mic. Ai. xiii. 13; xliv. 28 = xv. 4 and a%, b', c®, d¥, 
9 
Pulal xvi. 10. Hithpalel 0’, e 
ol, da 
Wo (18) Kal xl. 23 and 3%, e 
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am (14) Kal lx. 5 and 8, e'== Ms. xxx. 23. Hi. liv. 2; lvii. 4, 
J, d4, fig 
8=— v.14; xxx. 38 and a’, &, c’, d’, 
cf, d¥6, of, git 
aim (15) lix. 14==xv. 8 and al, BF, c¥, d4, el 
a2 


rn (16) xlvii. 2 and a¥, c', d} 


gt 
bm (17) liii. 7 and a’, e! 
on (18) Kal. Pe. xlix. 10, 18, 15; liv. 8, 10; lv. 7; Ix. 10 
six. 16; xiii. 18; xiv. 1; xxvii. 11; xxx. 18 and 
,d¥, 8, f3,gl dl 
a’, c®, d5 ef. Pu. c4 
di 
tm (19) xlvi. 8 and a', J, oc’, e 
) c8, d10, i, £4, 90 
ber (20) xlvii.6; liv. 7; lxiii. 7, 15 and a’, &, &°, d*, 
Pim (21) Kal xlvi. 18; xlix. 19; liv. 14; lix. 9, 11 and a’, &, 
cl, dl, 8, gf 
3, d*e% Ms. d'= Pi. vi.12; xxvi.15; xxix. 18 
| cf, £3, d10 
andel. Hi. a’, 54, c°, d§, e 
3”) (22) xl. 11, 21; lviii. 4 i. 28; xxxiv. 8 and a’, 54, 


cf, d®, el f1, gS 
c,d, of 
ely fl, de 
P™: (28) xlix. 4; Ixv. 23 == xxx. 7 and a’, 8%, c,d} 
d& 
PE") (24) lv. 11 and a4, 5° c%, d? 
d’, el, g8 
72 (25) xlvii. 1 and a’, BY, ce, d*4, 
c, d8, 10, *, gt 
=F) (26) Kal xix. 1; xxx. 16; xxxvi. 8 and a’, 3%, cl, d3, = 


ol, f* gf 
Hi. Wiii. 14 and at, 5%, c°, d*, 
OF) (27) xl. 4 only. 
OP) (28) Kal xli. 25; lxiii. 8 =i. 12; xvi. 4; xxvi. 6 and 8, 
a, f4, d8, é, 9 
die. Ni. xxviii. 8. 
PP (29) xiii. 14; xliv. 28; xlviii. 20; xlix. 18; li. 11; liv. 1; 
el, d®, £8, 9° 
lv. 12 = xiv. 7; xxxv. 10 and 6, c*, d?, é 


a 
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ww (80) Kal xlii. 11; xliv. 28; xlix. 18; liv. 1; lxi. 7; lxv. 14 


cl, & 
= xii. 6; xxiv.14; xxxv. 6 anda’, 5}, c5, die. Fy. 
S?, d*, 


lii. 8, 9 == xxvi. 19; xxxv. 2 and J, c‘, d°, e& Pu. 


1 


fi 
xvi. 10. Hi. B,c',d%. Hithpol. e! 


ds d2 
=y5 (31) Kal xlix. 10; Ixv. 18 = viii. 21 and al, 3,.c% Hic, d? 
8, d®, elt, 77, gf 


as" (32) li. 19==v. 18; xiv. 80 and a®, bf, e®, d‘, e® 
ay (83) xliv. 12; lviii. 7, 10 = viii. 21; ix. 19; xxix.8; xxxii. 
. d°, &, fl, f 

6 and 5%, c’, d‘4, 6 


el, d®, e, £8, g8 
pen (84) lvii. 5 and 34, &, d4, 
d2 


mem (85) Kalbc,d. Ri. xiv. 8. 
1. mpo (86) Kal lvii. 18,19 = vi. 10; xix. 22, 22; xxx. 26 and a’, 


c,d, £2, gf ds 
Bc d4e, Ni. li. 5 andatBcjdie Pi. 
3, f2 f,9 


a’, c‘, e*. Hith. c*, é 

en (87) lvii. 20 only. 

vise (38) xlix. 8; lvi. 7; Iviii. 5; Ix. 7, 10; lxi. 2 and a, 8, 
d%, el, 1, 9° 
oS, d‘, et 


a, fl 
yx? (39) Kal xlii. 3, 4; lviii. 6—=xxxvi. 6 and b*, c,d". Ms. 
1 gi 
die. Pi.cjdije. Pod. Hi.b. Hithpoel a 
ps (40) 1. 6 and d? 

di 

sp" (41) Kal xl. 20 and c! 
memps (42) lvii. 9 only. 2 


a, gi 
spn (48) Kal xlii.5; xliv. 24 and 5', &. FA. xl.'19 anda*. Puc’. 
i. d} 
fi, 45,9 Si, d¥, 9 
sum (44) Kal 0, cl, d‘,e*. Hi. 1.9; liv. 17 and a’, &, c, d¥, 
d's, a, f1, gf 
sem (45) lviii. 4,6 and 0d, c, d®, ef 
nipoy (46) xl. 19 only. 
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rege (1) lv. 2; lvi. 11 = xxiii. 18 and of 
&, fi, dé 


wa (2) lvi. 9 and 6%, c’, d® 


d*,é, g 
rr (8) xliii. 23; liii. 7; Ixvi. 8 —vii. 25 and a%, 58 cl, a §, ef 
wa (4) Kal Ixi. 10, 10; Ixii. 5; lxiv. 4; Ixv. 18, 19; lxvi. 10, 

cl, d®, ol, gf 
14= xxxv. 1 and &, c*, d°, e* 


ct, d5, f?, g! 
pe (5) xvi. 4 and Pree as , et P 


ree (6) Kal b, ct, d*, 6. Polel liii. 8 and 
>>e (7) Kal Db. Pi. a. Hi. xii. 20; xliv. 18; lil. 18 and e', 


o, d®, 7%, ff 
57, c™®, d®, e® 
fi, d%,g 
“Sw (8) Kal xlvi. 6 and a’, 5°, c*,d',e.. Mi. b. Hith. e 
o', d5, é, f1, f 
“Se (9) xl. 10; lxii. 11 and a”, c®, d‘, e° 


cl, dv, e, 8, g 
ykoe (10) liv. 8 ix. 19 and a™®, 6%, c®, d?, e™ 


PO (11) L 3; lviii. 5 iii. 24; xv. 8; xx. 2; xxii. 12; xxxvii. 


&, d', &, f", 
1, 2 and a’, &, ec", d}, & 
“ty (12) xliv. 18 only. 
d}, f1, g 
reg (138) xlix. 28 and 5’, c%, e 
ce}, dt, # 

reve (14) lxiv. 10=ix. 4 and a®, c*, d}, e* 
Fey (15) i. 8,11; lei. 8 xii. 3; xxii. 18; xxxv. 10 and 8B, 


cl, d® al, g8 
o, d}, ef 
w 
ue (1) lit, 9==v. 14; xiv. 9, 11, 15; xxviii. 15, 18; xxxviii 
&, di, a, ft, 


10, 18 and af, 58, c,d, 69 
Tee (2) xvi. Gav. 14; xiii. 4; xvii. 12, 12,18; xxiv. 8; xxv. 
dd‘, f1 
5 and 3, ¢' 
o2,d®, el, gt 
bee (8) Kal xlii. 14 and 8, ct, d4, e 


wf 
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meme (4) xliv. 17; xlvi. 8= xiv. 80; xv. 9; xxxvii. 4, 32 and 
cll, d%, el8, 74, ff 


a’, BD’, c™, e” 
el,d7,ft,g® dd}, ed, £1, gt 
mad (5) Kal lxi. 1=xiv. 2, 2 anda’, B,c¥,d*, 6%. Ni. a*, b,c, 
cl, f1, d6, &, gf 
rgiaw (6) Ixv. 15 and a’, 3, c*, d‘4, e 
4, dit, &, £1, git 


"30 (7) xlvi. 2; xlix. 24, 25; lii. 2—=xx. 4 and a’, 5, ce", d§, e” 
230 (8) xlvii. 2 only. ad 
1.530 (9) Kallv.1, landa¥,d' Hi. a}, c,d} 
"30 (10) 11.19; lix. 7; lx. 18; Ixv. 14==i. 28; xv.5; xxx. 18, 
ct, dt 
14, 26 and at, 54, c*, d}, e! 
maw (11) lvi. 2, 4, 6; Iviii. 18, 13; Ixvi. 28, 28==i. 18 and a“, 
c4, d 13, elf, 76, gt 
6d‘, 6 
1. 18 (12) Ix. 16; Ixvi. 11 and d? 
ir. ‘8 (18) li. 19; lix. 7; lx. 18 = xiii. 6; xvi. 4; xxii. 4 and 0}, 


ch qT 
ce, d*, & | 
&, di, ol, f1, gf 
wie (14) lix. 4==i. 18; v. 18; xxx. 28 and a’, 6, cl, d®, e® 
al, dé 
reid (15) xlvii. 11—-x. 8 and B, c*, d, 
d8 
3390 (16) Ivii. 17 and c* 
dt, op 
I, Paw (17) Kal xl. 25 and c, d', &—PFx. xxviii. 25; xxxviii. 18 
c', f1, g® di di 
and 64, c*, e%. Hi. xlvi.5 and cl. Meth. c* 
3, d9, 1, gl 
918 (18) PY. lviii. 9 and 5’, c*, 2’, é 
c7, d 30, of, £8, gf 
“pid (19) lviii. 1 = xviii. 8; xxvii. 18 and a®, 5%, c™®, d§, e 
d4, gf 
pid (20) xlvii. 2 and a”, 3%, cl, d}, é? 
1.598 (21) lvii. 9 and e? 
cl, d®, el, £3, gi 
wm (22) xlv. 18 =i. 23; v. 28; xxxiii. 15 and a’, 3, c’, d5, 


ct, d8, gi 
rey (28) Kal lx. 14=ii. 11, 17 and 6, c*, d%, ec. M. i 9; v. 
15; xxix.4andd+. Ai. xxv.12; xxvi.5. Htthpolel & 
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d®, f4, gi 

pry (24) x]. 15; xlv. 8 and 5% c’, d®, e! 
hn 
“md (25) xlvii..11; Iviii. 8 = viii. 20; xiv. 12 and a’, 55, c®, 2°, e* 
cl, d10 

red (26) li. 14-—= xxxviii. 17 and 8’, c*, d®, é 
red (27) xli. 19 and a®™, d? 
wee (28) Kal xliii. 2; Ixvi. 12—viii. 8; x. 22; xxviii. 2, 15, 


d™, &, £3, g® di 
17, 18; xxx. 28 and a’, 53, c,d}, 6. Mi. a}, e}. 


Pu. a 
d12, i, f8, gil x 
"dy (29) Kal xlii. 10 =v. 1 and a4, 5, c§, de Pol. c}, d}, e®. 
Ho. xxvi. 1 
wd (30) xlii, 10 = xxiii. 16; xxiv. 9; xxvi. 1; xxx. 29 and a!, 
c, dé, &, 76, g# 
bY cl, 5 of 
20 (31) xlvii. 8, 9 and B 
mst (82) Ixv. 11 and 
el, 3, d* 


3258 (38) Kal xlix. 21 anda®, 3. Hi.c. Pi. at, By c§, d3, & 
wrest (34) xlix. 20 only. 
cl, d2, e}, gi 
“ap (85) Kal xlix. 26; li. 21 == -xxix. 9 and a?, c*, e%. Pr. lxiii. 
cl, dl d‘ 
Gandhi ce. Mic, di. Aith.B 
"20 (86) Ivi. 12==v. 11, 22; xxiv. 9; xxviii. 7,7, 7; xxix. 9 
cl, d5 


and a*, 3°, c‘, d* 
SF}, d1, 


20 (87) ly. 10=i. 18 and a?, 87, c*, d®, 
d}, &, f°, 
thes (88) x1. 12 and a’, 3%, c™, o 
cf, dl pr 
sy (38) Kat x. 6 and 83, c*, e* == Aith. lix. 15 and c! 
729 (40) iii. 12 viii. 1, 4; ix. 2; x. 2,6; xxxiii. 4, 23 and 


d6, ef, f1, gs 
a‘, B%, ! d® ot 
dd’, A ft, 9 
Peres (41) lit. 1 — xxviii. 9,19; xxxvii. 7 and 5, c%, 6” 
&, fl, d5, 
FH (42) levi. 19 == xxiii. 5, 5 and a’, b, c®, d®, & 
a, d3, fi 
ey (48) Kal xiii. 22 = xvii. 14 and 8, c. Po. x. 18. 
Vou XXXIX, “No. 158. 17 . 


ff 
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mow (44) Kal xvii. 7, 8; xxii. 4; xxxi. 1; xxxii. 8 and a’, B’, 


»| 


de. Ak. B= Aith. xii. 10, 28. 
1 


J 
byt} (45) x]. 12 and c}, e! 
cl, f%, d®, e', # 
qu (46) Ni. 1.10—x. 20, 20; xxx. 12; xxxi. 1 and a’, 5’, ce, d*, 6° 


9 3 
11.930 (47) Pilp. xi. 8 and d', e'= Polpal |xvi. 12. Hithpalpel e* 
a? 
"pw (48) xli. 18; xlix.9 and a’, c*, d} 
dew (49) Kal xl. 4=ii. 9,11, 12,17; v.15,15; x.88; xxix. 4; 
xxxii.19. Af. lvii. 9 = xiii. 11; xxv. 11, 12; XXVi. 
Si, d5, &, 
5,5 and 6%, c‘, d?, ef 
d4,é,g 
dpi (50) lvii. 15, 15 and a‘, BY, c%, d*, é 


f? 
msby (51) Ix. 6 and c*, 2’, e 
mxY (52) liv. 8 only. 
ce, d°, &, £5, 9 
y*pw (53) Ixvi. 8 and c*, d}, e™ 


da’, &, f*,f 
npw (54) Kal \xii. 1 = xiv. 7; xvili.4and 0, c§, d*%,e* MM. lvii. 
ds 
20—vii. 4; xxx. 15; xxxii. 17 and c*, d®, e! 
J, d4, , f 
bpd (55) Kal xl. 12; xlvi.6; lv. 2—=xxxiii. 18 and a%, , c*, d4, 6. 
7 
M. d3, e 
YRY (56) Ixvi. 17 and a’, e 
fi 
spo (57) Kala. Pi. lxiii. 8 and a’, 5, ¢ 
ay‘ xlix. 10 = xxxv. 7. 
DH 
ww (59) lix. 17 and c’, e 
d} 


try (60) Pi. bid Pu.d’. Po. xl.24, Poal c.—= i. xxvii- 4 


t 
6 afd cl, d? 
wr (61) hii, 2—=v. 24; xi. 1,10; xiv. 29, 80; xxxvii. 81 anes 
c8, ds, &, £3 
b, c®, ad, 6? 
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mn 
2m (1) Kalb. Py. xliv. 18,13. Pu. B 
fi, a, gh 
“sth (2) lit. 14; lili. 2 and at, Bf c, d}, 
sree) (3) xi. 19; Ix. 13. 


3, d®, oi, f%, f 
rpusn (4) xl. 14, 28; xliv. 19 and a’, 3’, c®, d5, e 
Ji, ds 
325 (5) lxv. 25 = xi. 7 and a™, 5}, c*, d* 
Ji &% 


rs=y (6) xliv. 18 and a’, BY, cl, d, 
erm (7) xii. 19; Ix. 13. 
wxh (8) xl. 17, 23; xli. 29; xliv. 9; xlv. 18,19; xlix. 4; lix. 4 
d§, gt 
= xxiv.10; xxix. 21; xxxiv. 11 and a!, 5%, cl, d‘,e 
c8, d13, &, 72, 8 
bimm (9) li. 10; lxiii. 13 and a*, BF c*, d§, e° 
Marin (10) xii. 8, 9, 10, 12; xlifi. 21; Ix. 6, 18; lxi. 8, 11; Lxii. 
3, dis, f2, gis 
7; Ixiii. 7 and a’, 6%, c4, d7, e% 
ein (11) 1i. 20 only. 
2, d® gil 
Pern (12) li. 8 and af, 8, c,d’, 64 
PTSin (18) xli. 14; lxvi. 24= xiv. 11 and a®, 5}, cl, d* 


3, d$, é, Sf 
“mn (14) xliv. 23 and a’, , c®, d*, 
S149! 
Fen (15) xiii. 6 and a’, cl, d*, 6 
; o0, d®, &, f1, gt 
Ben (16) lxii. 8; xv. 8 = xxiv. 7; xxxvi. 17 and a’, 5%, c!, d7, 
d3 1 f} 


3=n (17) Kal & M. Be Pi. xl. 12,18 and c,d. Pu.et 
mbm (18) lix. 17 only. 
dt, f*, f 
th (19) xlvii. 9 and a', 5, c®, d4, e | 
me: | (20) xlix. 16; li. 13; lit. 5; lviii. 11; Ix. 115 Lxii. 6; xv. 
ct, dis, a, £%, ge 
8 = xxi. 8 and a™, 5, cl, d*, e® 
c8, d® di 
WHER (21) Kal xli.10; xiii. 1 = xxxiii. 15 and a’, b4,c%, ds Mie! 
; d? 
1 trem (22) Ixvi. 11 and cl, d? 
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al, dé 
I. pm (23) xiii. 20 xiii. 22; xxxiv.18; xxxv. 7 and 6, c*, d',e 
Si, d5, 
ym (24) li. 9 == xxvii. 1 and a‘, c*, a8, e? 
9 e', # 
aym (25) Mi. xiv. 19 and d!, e' = F%. xlix. 7 and 8, c*, d®, e. 
; f} 
i. 6%, c, et . 
rom (26) Kal xlvii. 15; liii, 6—= xvi. 8; xxi. 4; xxviii. 7, 7; 
d§, a7, g 
xxix. 24; xxxv. 8 and a’, b,c, d*, 6% Ns. xix. 
14 and d'.) AM. lxiii. 17 iii. 12; ix. 15; xix. 
Cc, da’, fi, ¥ 
18, 14; xxx. 28 and al, ce”, d4, é 
pebibyn (27) xvi. 4 =iii. 4. 
reap (28) xliv. 13; xlvi. 13; lii. 1; lx. 7, 19; Ixii. 3; Lxiii. 12, 
14, 15; lxiv. 10 = iii. 18; iv. 2; x. 12; xiii. 19; 
dit, &, £2, gb 
xx. 5; xxviii. 1, 4, 5 and a’, 8, c*4, d*, e% 
mmm (29) xliv. 14 only. 
rosin (30) li. 17, 22 and & 
S?, d5, f 
mewn (31) xlv. 17; xlvi. 18, 13 and 6", c®, e° 


SUMMARY. 


Whole number of words 945, of which 485 occur in Isaiah A, and only 
439 in Ezekiel, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi combined (class e, second 
notation). As A contains 44 pages and e 109, the words of the Index 
occur in the former in the ratio to the latter of nearly three to one. If 
B belongs to class e the further fact is inexplicable that his vocabulary 
coincides with A against e, when each arbitrary division of the Index 
according to the letters of the alphabet is taken separately. Why did 
he never happen to speak the language of his own age? The ratios are 
as follows: 

ex 11:3 5310:8 38:3 34:1. 95:2 3 5: 8. 
m10:38 02:1. 98:38 520:19 511:4 29:4 
920:7. 010:38 9» 28:7. n&:1. £10:3. p18: 7. 
5:2. 6©385:16 3845: 17. m5: 2. 


An Article pointing out some of the most interesting facts pertaining 
to special words in the Index will conclude this series. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


PROFESSOR W. ROBERTSON SMITH AND HIS THEORIES 
OF OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 


BY REV. CHARLES F. THWING, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


It is the purpose of this paper to set forth the views of 
W. Robertson Smith in respect to (1) the character, purpose, 
and method of biblical criticism; (2) the formation of the 
present Hebrew text of the Old Testament; (8) the forma- 
tion of the canon of the Old Testament; and (4) the origin 
of certain individual books. | 

The materials for this exposition consist of the articles, 
at the present writing some dozen in number, which Pro- 
fessor Smith has contributed to the ninth edition of the 
Eueyclopaedia Britannica, and of which the more important 
are those relating to the Bible and to the Hebrew language 
and literature ; and also of a volume of lectures on biblical 
criticism, entitled, The Old Testament in the Jewish Church. 
It is in this volume that the author’s views are elaborated, 
and it forms the principal authority in setting them forth. 

Before beginning the task, however, it is of worth to recall 
the occasion which gives to the theories of Professor Smith 
their peculiar importance. In the year 1870, at the early 
age of twenty-four, W. Robertson Smith was recommended 
and elected to the professorship of Hebrew in the Free 
Church College in Aberdeen. ‘ Here,” he writes,! “I con- 
tinued for seven years, teaching, pursuing my own studies, 
4nd occasionally writing, till my connection with the Ency- 
Cloysedia Britannica suddenly aroused the conservative 
party.” This connection is represented in the article on the 
Bible in the Encyclopaedia. This article, the positions of 
vhich will presently be stated in detail, treated of the sacred 


1 Extract from a private letter, June 29, 1881. 
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. books with a freedom which to the conservative party seemed 
at least irreverent, if not heretical, and was made the foun- 
dation of proceedings against its author. Accusations against 
Professor Smith were first brought before the Presbytery of 
Edinburgh, thence before the General Assembly, and were 
by this body sent toa Commission. The case was returned 
to the General Assembly with two reports; the majority 
censuring, the minority acquitting. Professor Smith, ad- 
dressing the Assembly in his own behalf, disclaimed any 
heretical purpose in his writings, and complained that the 
gloss which his antagonist had placed upon the article was 
unjust. By a vote of two hundred and ninety-nine to two 
hundred and ninety-two the Assembly acquitted Professor 
Smith of heresy, but admonished him to more guarded 
utterance. 

Before this acquittal, however, which was reached in May 
1880, he had prepared another article, on the Hebrew lan- 
guage and literature. He attempted to withdraw it from 
the editor’s hands; but in the make-up of the eleventh volume 
of the Encyclopaedia it had already taken such a place that 
the request could not be granted. On its appearance the 
opposition to Professor Smith again broke forth. In August 
1880, new charges were laid before the General Assem- 
bly. In the following October he was formally suspended 
from the functions of the professorship during the coming 
session, and further consideration was deferred to May 1881. 
But between October and May Professor Smith delivered the 
lectures which compose his The Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church, in Edinburgh and Glasgow. These lectures failed 
to indicate a withdrawal from his positions. In the meeting 
of the General Assembly in May 1881 the chief debate 
- occurred on the following motion: 

“The General Assembly having had their attention called 
by the judgment of the Commission in October, and by over- 
tures from presbyteries, to certain writings of Professor Smith, 
and in particular to an article, ‘ Hebrew Language and Litera- 
ture,’ in the Encyclopaedia Britannica ; 
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“And, considering that said article was prepared for pub- 
lication by Professor Smith after he had accepted service of 
libel on account of previous statements made by him on 
cognate matters ; 

“And, considering that said article was not before last 
Assembly when they pronounced judgment on said libel, 
because it did not appear until after the Assembly had risen, 
and the Professor, in accepting admonition as to the un- 
guarded and incomplete character of previous utterances, 
gare no indication of its being in existence ; 

“And, having in view also a letter from Professor Smith 
to the Free Presbytery of Aberdeen, in which he explains 
and defends his conduct in relation to that article; find: 

“1. That the construction of last Assembly’s judgment 
in Professor Smith’s case, on which in his letter he claims 
that the right was conceded to him to promulgate his views 
in the manner he has done, is unwarrantable. The Assembly, 
therefore, repudiate that construction, and adopt the state- 
ment on this subject contained in the report submitted to the 
Commission in October. 

“2, That the article ‘ Hebrew Language and Literature’ is 
itted to give, at least, as great offence and cause as serious 
anxiety as that for which he was formerly dealt with. 

“3. That it contains statements which are fitted to throw 
grave doubt on the historical truth and divine inspiration of 
teveral hooks of Scripture. 

“4, That both the tone of the article in itself and the fact 
that such an article was prepared and published in the circum- 
stances, and after all the previous proceedings in his case, 
evince on the part of Professor Smith a singular insensibility 
'o his responsibilities as a theological professor, and a sin- 
gular and culpable lack of sympathy with the reasonable 
anxieties of the church as to the bearing of critical specula- 
tons on the integrity and authority of Scripture. 

“d. That all this has deepened the conviction already 
entertained by a large section of the church that Professor 
Smith, whatever his gifts and attainments, which the Assem- 
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bly have no disposition to undervalue, ought no longer to be 
entrusted with the training of students for the ministry. 

‘‘ Therefore, the General Assembly, having the responsible 
duty to discharge of overseeing the teaching in the divinity 
halls, while they are sensible of the importance of guarding 
the due liberty of professors and encouraging learned and 
candid research, feel themselves constrained to declare that 
they no longer consider it safe or advantageous for the 
church that Professor Smith should continue to teach in one 
of her colleges. 

‘* The Assembly resolve to resume this matter on Thursday 
forenoon, with the view of giving effect to this judgment, 
and with the view of finally disposing of the remaining 
elements of the case.”’ 

The final motion, whose passage closes the case, was as 
follows : : 

‘*The General Assembly having resumed consideration of 
the papers transmitted in the case of Professor William 
Robertson Smith, with the overtures and memorials, and 
taking into view the judgment pronounced on Tuesday last, 
hereby appoint and declare that from the thirty-first of this 
month Professor Smith’s tenure of his chair shall cease as 
regards all right to teach and exercise professorial functions 
in the College of Aberdeen, and as regards all ecclesiastical 
rights and powers grounded on his professorial charge. The 
Assembly appoint the full salary meanwhile to continue, 
leaving it to future Assemblies, if need be, to regulate that 
matter as reason and justice may require. In accordance 
with this finding, the Assembly declare the chair vacant, 
and direct that the usual steps be taken with a view to 
election of a Professor at next General Assembly ; and mean- 
while empower the College Committee to make provision 
for the instruction of the classes during next session. 
Further, as regards the overtures from presbyteries anent 
the lectures entitled ‘The Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church,’ the General Assembly, while very far from being 
disposed to treat lightly the anxieties which the work has 
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awakened, yet, considering the judgment already arrived at 
in regard to Professor Smith, and considering that, from the 
very recent date of publication, many members of Assembly 
have not yet had an opportunity of studying the book, so 
as to be able to judge whether it is necessary or expedient to 
commit the church to a formal investigation of its teaching, 
considering also that it is always open to the church courts 
of the church to institute such investigation, if, on more 
mature consideration, that course appears to be required, the 
General Assembly think it more fitting at this time to pass 
from the overtures.” 

This motion was passed by a vote of three hundred and 
binety-four to two hundred and thirty-one in favor of a 
motion of an opposite character. 

These facts suggest the peculiar importance which is 
attached to the views of Professor Smith. To the considera- 
tion of these views, in the order suggested, we now turn. 


I. Dermmition, Purpose, AND METHOD oF BiBLicaL CRITICISM. 


Historical criticism, Professor Smith holds, should be 
tpplied to the Bible with a rigor similar to that with which it 
isapplied to any other ancient book. It may be defined, he 
remarks, “‘ without special reference to the Bible, for it is 
applicable, and is daily applied without dispute, to every 
ancient literature and every ancient history. The critical 
study of ancient documents means nothing else than the 
careful sifting of their origin and meaning in the light of 
history. The first principle of criticism is that every book 
bears the stamp of the time and circumstances in which 
it was produced. An ancient book is, so to speak, a 
‘fragment of ancient life; and to understand it aright we 
must treat it as a living thing, as a bit of the life of the 
author and his time, which we shall not fully understand 
Without putting ourselves back into the age in which it was 
written. People talk of destructive criticism as if the critic’s 
one delight were to prove that things which men have long 
believed are not true, and that books were not written by the 
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same in all ages; the clear voice of God’s love, so tender and 
personal and simple that a child can understand it — these 
are things that must abide with us, and prove themselves 
mighty from age to age apart from all scientific study. But 
those who love the truth will not shrink from any toil that 
can help us to a fuller insight into all its details and all its 
setting ; and those whose faith is firmly fixed on the things 
that cannot be moved will not doubt that every new progress 
in biblical study must in the end make God’s great scheme 
of grace appear in fuller beauty and glory.” } 


Il. Tue Hesrew Text. 


It is well known that all mss. of the Hebrew Bible repre- 
sent one and the same text. There are, indeed, slight varia- 
tions, but they are such as even a careful copyist might make. 
The question before us relates to the origin of this text. 
Where and when was written that standard copy upon which 
all other mss. seem to be founded? There is evidence prov- 
ing that before the Christian era the Hebrew mss. differed at 
least as much as the current mss. of the New Testament. 
But the evidence to be derived from quotations indicates that 
at the beginning of the second Christian century the Hebrew 
text was practically in its present form. This formation of 
the Hebrew text was accomplished by the scribes. They chose 
the text we now have. ‘Were they,” it is to be asked, “ in 
a position to choose the very best text, to produce a critical 
edition which could justly be accepted as the standard, so 
that we lose nothing by the suppression of all divergent 
copies? Now this at least we can say, that if they fixed for 
us a satisfactory text, the scribes did not do so in virtue of 
any great critical skill which they possessed in comparing 
mss. and selecting the best readings. They worked from a 
false point of view. Their objects were legal, not philological. 
Their defective philology, their bad system of interpretation, 
made them bad critics; for it is the first rule of criticism 


1 These and preceding extracts are from Lecture I. of The Old Testament in 
the Jewish Church. 
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that a good critic must be a good interpreter of the thoughts 
of his author. This judgment is quite confirmed by the 
accounts which are given in the Talmudical books of certain 
small and sporadic attempts made by the scribes to exercise 
something like criticism upon the text. For example, in 
one passage of the Talmud, we read of three mss. preserved 
in the court of the Temple, each of which had one reading 
which the other Mss. did not share. The scribes, we are 
told, rejected in each case the reading which had only one copy 
for it and two against it. Now every critic knows that to 
accept or reject a reading merely according to the number of 
mss. for or against it is a method which, if applied on a 
large acale, would lead to a very bad text indeed. Then the 
early scribes are related to have made certain changes in the 
text. apparently without manuscript authority, and merely in 
order to remove expressions which seemed irreverent or in- 
decorous. We have seen that in later times, after the re- 
ceived text was fixed, the Jewish scholars did not venture to 
make such a change. They permitted themselves to make 
a change in the reading but not a change in the writing; but 
in earlier times, according to the statement of the Rabbinical 
books, a certain small number of alterations, chiefly on dog- 
matical grounds, was made even upon the writing of Scrip- 
ture. Now if the scribes were not the men to make a critical 
text, it is plain that they were also not in a position to choose, 
upon scientific principles, the very best extant ms.; but it 
is very probable that they selected an old and well-written 
copy, possibly one of those Mss. which were preserved in the 
court of the Temple. Between this copy and the original 
autographs of the sacred writers there must have been many 
alink. It may have been an old manuscript, but it was not an 
exorbitantly old one. Of that there are two proofs. In the 
first place, it was certainly written with the ‘square’ or 
‘Chaldean’ letters used in our modern Hebrew Bibles; but 
these letters are of Aramaic origin, and in old times the 
Hebrews used the quite different character called Phoenician. 
According to Jewish tradition, which ascribes everything to 
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Ezra which it has not the assurance to refer to Moses, th 
change on the character in which the sacred books wer 
written was introduced by Ezra; but we know that this i 
a mistake, for the Samaritans, who did not possess the Per 
tateuch until fifty years after Ezra, received it in the ol 
Phoenician letter, which they retain in a corrupted form dow 
to the present day. It is very doubtful whether there wer 
any MSS. written in the Aramaic character before the thir 
century B.c., and that therefore would be the earliest date 1 
which we can refer the archetype of our present Hebre 
copies. Another proof that the copy was not extraordinaril 
old lies in the spelling. In Hebrew, as in other language: 
the rules of spelling varied in the course of centuries, an 
it is not impossible to say which of two orthographies is th 
older. Now it can be proved that the copies which la 
before the translators of the Septuagint in the third, an 
perhaps in the second, century B.c. often had an older sty) 
of spelling than existed in the archetype of our present Hx 
brew Bibles.” 

The general conclusion, therefore, of Professor Smith i 
reference to the formation of the Hebrew text is, “‘ that th 
absence of important various readings from the Hebrew msi 
now in existence does not prove that the text which the 
present is absolutely perfect and authoritative. The phe 
nomena of the text prove, indeed, that all our mss. go bac 
to one archetype. But the archetype was not formed by 
critical process which we can accept as conclusive. It wa 
not so ancient but that a long interval lay between it an 
the first hand of the biblical authors; and the comparativ 
paucity of books in those early times, combined with th 
imperfect materials used in writing, and the deliberat 
attempt of Antiochus to annihilate the Hebrew Bible, e3 
posed the text to so many dangers that it cannot but appea 
a most welcome and providential circumstance that th 
Greek translation, derived from mss. of which some at leas 
were presumably older than the archetype of our presen 
Hebrew copies, and preserved in countries beyond th 
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doninions of Antiochus, offers an independent witness as to 
the early state of the biblical books.” ! 


Ill. Formation oF THE OLD TESTAMENT CANON. 


The canon of the Old Testament was of gradual formation. 
Some books which are now included in it had for a long 
time a doubtful position; and others were from their very 
Origin universally acknowledged. In the formation of the 
canon of the Old Testament the process occurred which it is 
known occurred in the growth of the New Testament canon. 
In the first Christian centuries the books of the New Testa- 
ment were divided into Homologoumena, those that were 
universally accepted, and Antilegomena, those that were ac- 
knowledged only by certain portions of the church. Gradu- 
ally the number of the Antilegomena was lessened, either by 
including them in the list of books universally received or by 
placing them among those of authority so doubtful that they 
could not bear the name. 

“We must suppose that a similar process took place with 
regard to the books of the Old Testament. About many of 
them there could be no dispute. Others were Antilegomena— 
books spoken against — and the number of such Antilegomena, 
Which were neither fully acknowledged nor absolutely re- 
jected, was naturally a fluctuating quantity up to a compara- 
tively late date, when such a measure of practical agreement. 
had been reached as to which books were really of sacred 
authority, that the theological heads of the nation could, 
Without difficulty, cut short further discussion, and establish 
an authoritative list of Scriptures. The reason why a greater 
number of books of disputed position is preserved in Greek 
than in Hebrew is that the Rabbins of Palestine, from the 
Close of the first century, when the canon was definitely 
fixed, sedulously suppressed all Apocrypha, and made it a 
Sin to read them.” 

Various traditions have obtained currency regarding the 
formation of the canon. One of them is that Ezra rewrote 


1 Tbid., chapters iii., iv. 
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hy inspiration the whole Old Testament which had been 
destroyed or injured at the time of the Captivity. This opinion 
is founded on a fable in 2 (4) Esdras xiv.; but as the fable 
is unworthy of credence, the opinion has no value. In the 
sixteenth century, too, the theory became current that the 
canon was completed by the Great Synagogue of the Jews. 
But. it is now known that the Great Synagogue was a pure 
fiction. A passage is, further, found in 2 Maccabees ii. 13, 
14, which has been supposed to indicate the first steps towards 
a collection of the Prophets of the Hagiographa. It is as 
follows: ** The same things were related in the records, and 
in the memoirs of Nehemiah, and how, founding a library, 
he collected the narratives about the kings and prophets 
[according to another reading, the books of the prophets], 
and the [writings] of David, and the letters of kings con- 
cerning sacred offerings. In like manner Judas collected 
the books scattered in consequence of the war that came on 
us, and we have them by us; of which, if ye have need, send 
men to fetch them.” But this passage stands in a spurious 
epistle, teeming with fabulous details, and, even if not ficti- 
tious, it cannot be received with credit. 

It is only necessary to turn to the Bible itself to learn 
what Ezra and Nehemiah did toward the settlement of the 
canon. From the eighth to the tenth chapters of Nehemiah 
we discover that Ezra led the people to accept a written code 
as the rule of faith and practice, and this code we know was 
the Pentateuch. The people made a covenant to keep the law 
of Moses. That acknowledgment established the Pentateuch 
as a canonical book. 

The canonicity of other books was determined by their 
conformity to the teachings of the Pentateuch. The Prophets, . 
‘with the other remains of the old sacred literature, were 
inainly regarded as books of private edification. While the 
law was directly addressed to all Israel in all ages, the other 
sacred writings had a private origin, or were addressed to 
special necessities. Up to the time of the Exile the godly of 
Israel looked for guidance to the living prophetic word in 
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their midst, and the study of written prophecies or histories, 
which, according to many indications, was largely practised 
in the circles where the living prophets had most influence, 
was rather a supplement to the spoken word than a substitute 
for it. But in the time of the Exile, when the national ex- 
istence with which the ancient religion of Israel was so 
closely intertwined was hopelessly shattered, when the voice 
of the prophets was stilled, and the public services of the 
sanctuary no longer called the devout together, the whole 
continuance of the spiritual faith rested upon the remem- 
brance that the prophets of the Lord had foreseen the catas- 
trophe, and had shown how to reconcile it with undiminished 
trust in Jehovah, the God of Israel. The written word 
acquired a fresh significance for the religious life, and the 
books of the prophets, with those records of the ancient 
history which were either already framed in the mould of 
prophetic thought, or were cast in that mould by editors of 
the time of the Exile, became the main support of the faithful, 
who felt, as they had never felt before, that the words of 
Jehovah were pure words, silver sevenfold tried, a sure 
treasure in every time of need.”’ The position of the Psalter, 
too, as the hymn-book of the second Temple, was undisputed. 

“Thus three great masses of sacred literature, comprising 
those elements which were most immediately practical under 
the old dispensation, and make up the chief permanent value 
of the Old Testament for the Christian church, took shape 
and attained to undisputed authority on broad grounds of 
history, and through processes of experimental verification, 
Which made it unnecessary to seek complicated theological 
arguments to justify their place in'the canon. The Law, the 
Prophets, and the Psalms were inseparably linked with the 
very existence of the Old Testament church. Their authority 
was not derived from the schools of the scribes, and needcd 
Xo sanction from them. And, though the spirit of legalisin 
might mistake the true connection and relative importance 
of the Law and the other books, no pharisaism was able to 
tndermine the influence of those evangelical and eternal 
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truths which kept true spirituality alive in Israel, while the 
official theology was absorbed in exclusive devotion to the 
temporary ordinances of the Law. The Law, the Prophets, 
and the Psalms are the substance and centre of the Old Tes- 
tament, on which the new dispensation builds, and to which 
our Lord himself appeals as the witness of the old covenant 
to the new.”’ . 

The oldest reference to a third section of the Hebrew 
Bible, the Hagiographa, is found in the prologue to Ecclesi- 
asticus, which was written in Egypt about B.c. 180. In this 
section are included not only the Psalms, but also Proverbs 
and Job, the five small books of Canticles, Ruth, Lamenta- 
tions, Ecclesiastes, and Esther, and also Daniel, Ezra and 
Nehemiah (forming one book), and Chronicles. 

Regarding the canonicity of these books it is clear that 
their very separation from the books of a similar ‘ character 
which stand in the second section of the Hebrew canon 
proves that the third collection was formed after the second 
had been closed. And since the prophetic collection was 
itself a gradual formation, fixed not by external authority, 
but by silent consent, this brings the collection of the Hagi- 
ographa down long after the time of Ezra. With this it agrees 
that some of the books of the Hagiographa did not originate 
till the very end of the Persian period at earliest. The gen- 
ealogies in Chronicles and Nehemiah give direct proof of this 
fact, and the book of Ecclesiastes can hardly be dated before 
the Chronicles; while even so conservative a critic as 
Delitzsch now admits that Daniel probably did not exist in 
its present form till the time of the Maccabees. Neither 
Esther uor Daniel, nor indeed Ezra, is alluded to in the list 
of worthies in Ecclesiasticus.” 

In respect to the admission of certain books of the Hagi- 
ographa into the canon, it is certain that those books which 
were “admittedly new had no authority. Nothing could be 
accepted unless it had the stamp of general currency, or was 
authenticated by the name of an ancient author dating from 
the period antecedent to the scribes.”” Although this offered 
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a great temptation to forgery, it also provided a “ certain 
security that doubtful books would not he admitted till they 
had passed the test of such imperfect criticism as the scribes 
could apply. And, besides all this, the ultimate criterion to 
which every book was subjected lay in the supreme standard 
of the law. Nothing was holy which did not agree with the 
teaching of the Pentateuch. For some of the Hagiographa 
the test of old currency was plainly conclusive. It does not 
appear that the book of Job was ever challenged, and the 
only trace of a discussion about the Proverbs is found in a 
late Jewish book, and in a form which commands little 
credence. The same thing holds good of the Lamentations, 
which, indeed, in the time of Josephus, seem to have passed 
as an appendix to Jeremiah. Ruth, in like manner, is treated 
by Josephus as an appendix to Judges. The case of the 
other books is not so clear, and for all of them we have | 
evidence that their position was long disputed, and only 
gradually secured.” 

This seems to be the fact with the book of Ezra-Nehemiah 
and also with Chronicles. In respect to the book of Daniel 
facts indicate a late admission. Daniel is not named among 
the worthies in Ecclesiasticus. The three books of Esther, 
of Ecclesiastes, and of the Song of Solomon were still contro- 
verted up to the end of the first century. But by a large 
assembly, held a.p. 90, the two latter were admitted to the 
canon; and the former came gradually to be numbered 
among the sacred books. 

“It is matter of fact that the position of several books 
Was still subject of controversy in the apostolic age, and was 
not finally determined till after the fall of the Temple and 
the Jewish state. Before that date the Hagiographa did not 
form a closed collection with an undisputed list of contents, 
and therefore the general testimony of Christ and the 
apostles to the Old Testament Scriptures cannot be used as 
certainly including books like Esther, Canticles, and Ecclesi- 
artes, which were still disputed among the orthodox Jews in 
the apostolic age, and to which the New Testament never 
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makes reference. These books have been delivered to us; 
they have their use and value, which are to be ascertained by 
a frank and reverent study of the texts themselves; but 
those who insist on placing them on the same footing of un- 
disputed authority with the Law, the Prophets, and the 
Psalms, to which our Lord bears direct testimony, and so 
make the whole doctrine of the canon depend on its weakest 
part, sacrifice the true strength of the evidence on which the 
Old Testament is received by Christians, and commit the 
same fault with Akiba and his fellow rabbins, who bore down 
the voice of free inquiry with anathemas instead of argu- 
ment.” ! 


IV. THe OrIGIn oF Certarn Books. 


In considering the formation of the canon the question of 
the origin of certain books of the Hagiographa has been 
incidentally examined. But the time of the writing and the 
authorship of the books of the Pentateuch still remain to be 
discussed. These problems are the most important to which 
historical criticism can be applied. 

‘The discrepancy between the traditional view of the Pen- 
tateuch and the plain statements of the historical books and 
the Prophets is so marked and so fundamental that it can be 
made clear to every reader of Scripture. It is this fact 
which compels us, in the interests of practical theology — 
nay, even in the interests of Christian apologetic —to geo 
into questions of Pentateuch criticism. For if the received 
view which assigns the whole Pentateuch to Moses is incon: 
sistent with the concordant testimony of the earlier and late 
prophets, we are brought into this dilemma, — either the Ol¢ 
Testament is not the record of a self-consistent scheme ot 
revelation, of one great and continuous work of a revealing 
and redeeming God, or else the currént view of the origin o: 
the Pentateuch must be given up. Here it is that criticisx 
comes in to solve a problem which in its origin is not merely 
critical, but springs of necessity from the very attempt t« 


1 Ibid., Lecture vi. 
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understand the Old Testament dispensation as a whole. For 
the contradiction which cannot be resolved on traditional 
assumptions is at once removed when the critic points out 
within the Pentateuch itself clear marks that the whole law 
was not written at one time, and that the several documents 
of which it is composed represent successive developments of 
the fundamental principles laid down by Moses, successive 
redactions of the sacred law of Israel, corresponding to the 
very same stages in the progress of revelation which are 
clearly marked in the history and the prophetic literature. 
Thus the apparent discordance between the several parts of 
the Old Testament record is removed, and we are able to see 
a consistent divine purpose ruling the whole dispensation of 
the old covenant, and harmoniously displayed in every part 
of the sacred record.” 

“The current view of the Pentateuch is mainly concerned 
to do literal justice to the phrase,‘ The Lord spake unto 
Moses, saying’ thus and thus. But to save the literal ‘ unto 
Moses’ is to sacrifice the far more important words, ‘The 
lord spake.’ The time when these ritual ordinances became 
God's word, — that is, became a divinely sanctioned means 
for checking the rebellion of the Israelites and keeping them 
as close to spiritual religion as their imperfect understand- 
ing and hard hearts permitted,— was subsequent to the 
work of the prophets. As a matter of historical fact the law 
continues the work of the prophets, and a great part of the 
law was not yet known to the prophets as God’s word. The 
ntual law is, strictly speaking, a fusion of prophetic and 
priestly Torah. Its object is to provide a scheme of worship, 
in the pre-Christian sense of that word, consistent with the 
unique holiness of Jehovah, and yet not beyond the possi- 
bility of practical realization in a nation not yet ripe to enter 
into present fruition.of the evangelical predictions of the 
prophets, From the time of Ezra downwards this object was 
Practically realized. But before the Captivity it not only was 
Dot realized, but was not even contemplated. Ezekiel, him- 
telf an exile, is the first prophet who proposes a reconstruc- 
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tion of ritual in conformity with the spiritual truths of 
prophecy. And he does so not, like Ezra, by recalling the 
nation to the law of Moses, but by sketching an independent 
scheme of ritual, which unquestionably had a great influence 
on the subsequent development. Jeremiah, like Ezekiel, was 
@ priest as well as a prophet; but there is nothing in Jere- 
miah which recognizes the necessity for such a scheme of 
ritual as Ezekiel maps out. 

‘‘ When the Levitical law first comes on the stage of actual 
history at the time of Ezra, it presents itself as the law of 
Moses. People who have not understood the Old Testament 
are accustomed to say, with the usual presumption of unhis- 
torical rationalism, that this is either literally true or a lie. 
The Pentateuch is either the literary work of Moses, or it is 
a barefaced imposture. The reverent and thoughtful student, 
who knows the complicated difficulties of the problem, will 
not willingly accept this statement of the question. If we 
are tied up to make a choice between these two alternatives, 
it is impossible to deny that all the historical evidence that 
has come before us points in the direction of the second. If 
our present Pentateuch was written by Moses it was lost as 
completely as any book could be. .The prophets know the 
history of Moses and the patriarchs, they know that Moses 
is the founder of the Torah, but they do not know that com- 
plete system which we have been accustomed to suppose his 
work. And the priests of Shiloh and the Temple do not 
know the very parts of the Torah which would have done 
most to raise their authority and influence. At the time of 
Josiah a book of the Law is found, but it is still not the 
whole Pentateuch, for it does not contain the full Levitical 
system. From the death of Joshua to Ezra is, on the usual 
chronology, just one thousand years. Where was the Penta- 
teuch all this time, if it was unknown to every one of those 
who ought to have had the most interest in it ? 

“It is plain that no thinking man can be asked to accept 
the Pentateuch as the literal work of Moses without some 
evidence to that effect. But evidence a thousand years after 
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date is no evidence at all when the intervening period bears 
unanimous witness in a different sense. By insisting that 
the whole Pentateuch is one work of Moses, and all of equal 
date, the traditional view cuts off all possibility of proof that 
its kernel is Mosaic. For it is certain that Israel before the 
Exile did not know all the Pentateuch. Therefore, if the 
Pentateuch is all one, they did not know any part of it. If 
we are shut up to choose between a Mosaic authorship of the 
whole five books, and the sceptical opinion that the Penta- 
teuch is a mere forgery, the sceptics must gain their case. 

“It is useless to appeal to the doctrine of inspiration for 
help in such a strait; for all sound apologetic admits that 
the proof that a book is credible must precede belief that 
it is inspired. The true way of escape from the sceptical 
conclusions must be sought in another direction. We must 
ask whether the facts of the case do shut, us up to the dan- 
gerous alternative so eagerly pressed by the enemies of 
revelation, and so naively accepted by light-hearted advocates 
of the traditional view ? 

“The Pentateuch is known as the law of Moses in the age 
that hegins with Ezra. What is the sense which the Jews 
themselves, from the age of Ezra downwards, attach to this 
expression? In one way they certainly take a false and un- 
historical sense out of the words. They assume that the law 
of ordinances, or rather the law of works, moral and cere- 
monial, was the principle of all Israel’s religion. They 
identify Mosaism with Pharisaism. That is certainly an 
error, as the History and the Prophets prove. But, on the 
other hand, the Jews are accustomed to use the word 
‘Mosaic’ quite indifferently of the direct teaching of Moses 
and of precepts drawn from Mosaic principles, and adapted 
to later needs. According to a well-known passage in the 
Talmud, even the Prophets and the Hagiographa were im- 
plicitly given to Moses at Sinai. So far is this idea carried 
that the Torah is often identified with the Decalogue, in 
Which all other parts of the Law are involved. Thus the 
Words of Deut. v. 22, which refer to the Decalogue, are used 
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as a proof that the five books of Moses can never pass away. 
The beginnings of this way of thought are clearly seen in 
Ezra ix. 11, where a law of the Pentateuch is cited as an 
ordinance of the prophets. Mosaic law is not held to ex- 
clude post-Mosaic developments. That the whole Law is the . 
law of Moses does not necessarily imply that every precept 
was devcloped in detail in his days, but only that the distine 
tive law of Isracl owes to him the origin and principles in 
which all detailed precepts are implicitly contained. The 
development into explicitness of what Moses gave in prin- 
ple is the work of continuous divine teaching in connection 
with new historical situations. | 

“ This way of looking at the law of Moses is not an inven- 
tion of modern critics; it actually existed among the Jews. 
I do not say that they made good use of it; on the contrary, 
in the period of the scribes it led to a great overgrowth of 
traditions, which almost buried the written word. But the 
principle is older than its abuse, and it seems to offer a key 
for the solution of the serious difficulties in which we are 
involved by the apparent contradictions between the Penta- 
teuch on the one hand, and the historical books and the 
Prophets on the other. 

‘If the word ‘ Mosaic’ was sometimes understood as mean- 
ing no more than Mosaic in principle, it is easy to see how the 
fusion of priestly and prophetic Torah in our present Penta- 
teuch may be called Mosaic, though many things in its sys- 
tem were unknown to the history and the prophets before 
the Exile. For Moses was priest as well as prophet, and 
both priests and prophets referred the origin of their Torah 
to him. In the age of the prophetic writings the two Torahs 
had fallen apart. The prophets do not acknowledge the 
priestly ordinances of their day as a part of Jehovah’s com- 
mandments to Israel. The priests, they say, have forgotten 
or perverted the Torah. To reconcile the prophets and the 
priesthood, to re-establish conformity between the practice of 
Israel’s worship and the spiritual teachings of the prophets, 
was to return to the stand-point of Moses, and bring back the 
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Torah to its original oneness. Whether this was done by 
bringing to light a forgotten Mosaic book, or by recasting the 
traditional and consuetudinary law in accordance with Mosaic 
principles, is a question purely historical, which does not at 
all affect the legitimacy of the work.” 

“The idea that Moses is author of the whole Pentateuch, 
except the last chapter of Deuteronomy, is derived from the 
old Jewish theory in Josephus, that every leader’ of Israel 
wrote down by divine authority the events of his own time, 
so that the sacred history is like a day-book, constantly 
Written up to date. No part of the Bible corresponds to this 
description, and the Pentateuch as little as any. For ex- 
ample, the last chapter of Deuteronomy, which on the com- 
mon theory is a note added by Joshua to the work in which 
Moses had carried down the history till just before his death, 
cannot really have been written till after Joshua was dead 
and gone. For it speaks of the city Dan. Now Dan is the 
new name of Laish, which that town received after the con- 
quest of the Danites in the age of the judges, when «Moses? 
grandson became priest of their idolatrous sanctuary. But 
if the last chapter of Deuteronomy is not contemporary his- 
tory, what is the proof that the rest of that book is so? 
There is not an atom of proof that the hand which wrote the 
last chapter had no share in the rest of the book. 

“As a matter of fact, the Pentateuchal history was written 
inthe land of Canaan, and if it is all by one hand it was not 
composed before the period of the kings. The proof that the 
Pentateuchal history was written in Canaan is of various 
Kinds. It is founded in part upon the usage of language. 
In Hebrew the ordinary phrase for westward is ‘ seaward,’ 
and for southwards ‘ toward the Négeb.’ ‘The word ‘ Négeb’ 
is the proper name for the dry district in the south of Judah. 

expressions for the west and the south could have 

been formed only in Palestine. At Mount Sinai the sea did 

not lie to the west, and the Négeb was towards the north. 

Yet these expressions are constantly used in the Pentateuch. 

Again, the Pentateuch displays an exact topographical knowl- 
Py) 
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edge of Palestine, but by no means so exact a knowledge o 
the wilderness of the wandering. The narrator knew th 
names of the places famous in the forty years’ wandering 
but for Canaan he knew local’ details, and describes ther 
with exactitude as they were in his own time (e.g. Gen. xi 
8; xxxill. 18; xxxv. 19, 20). Accordingly the patriarchs 
sites can still be set down on the map with definiteness ; be 
geographers are unable to assign with certainty the site c 
Mount Sinai, because the narrative has none of that top 
graphical color which the story of an eyewitness is sure t 
possess. Once more, the Pentateuch cites as authoritie 
poetical records which are not earlier than the time of Mose: 
One of these records is a book, the Book of the Wars c 
Jehovah (Num. xxi. 14); did Moses, writing contemporar 
history, find and cite a book already current containin 
poetry on the wars of Jehovah and his people, which bega 
in his own times?‘ Another poetical authority cited is 
poem circulating among the Mésheltm, or reciters of sarcasti 
verses*(Num. xxi. 27 8q.). It refers to the victory ove 
Sihon, which took place at the very end of the forty year 
wandering. If Moses wrote the Pentateuch what occasio 
could he have to authenticate his narrative by reference 1 
these traditional depositories of ancient poetry ?”’ 

It is plain, therefore, that the Pentateuch was not writte 
in the wilderness. But, further, it is not in its narrativ 
parts a continuous work; it is a combination of several na 
ratives originally independent. The evidence of this con 
plex structure is found in the use of the two words, Jehova 
and Elohim, for God, in Genesis. ‘A very clear case is th 
account of the flood. As it now stands, the narrative has th 
most singular repetitions, and things come in in the strange 
order. But as soon as we separate the Jehovah and Elohir 
documents all is clear. The first narrative tells that Jehova 
saw the wickedness of men, and determined todestroy them 
But Noah found grace in his eyes, and was called to ente 
the ark with a pair of all unclean beasts, and clean beast 
and fowls by sevens ; for, he is told, after seven days a fort) 
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days rain will ensue, and destroy all life. Noah obeys the 
command, the seven days elapse, and the rain follows as 
predicted, floating the ark, bat destroying all outside of it. 
Then the rain ceases, and the waters sink. As soon as the 
rain ig over Noah opens the window of the ark, and sends 
out the dove and the raven. After fourteen days the dove, 
sent out for the third time, does not return, and Noah, 
removing the covering of the ark, finds the ground dry, builds 
an altar, and does sacrifice, receiving the promise that the 
flood shall not again recur, and disturb the course of the 
seasons. The parallel Elohistic narrative is equally complete. 
It also relates God’s anger with mankind. Noah receives 
orders to build the ark and take in the animals in pairs 
(there is no mention of the sevens of clean beasts). The 
flood begins when Noah is six hundred years old, and 
he enters the ark. The fountains of the great deep are 
broken up, and the windows of heaven opened; but on the 
same day Noah, his family, and the pairs of animals enter 
the ark. The waters rise till they cover the hills, and swell 
fora hundred and fifty days, when they are assuaged by a 
great wind, and the fountains of the deep and the win- 
dows of heaven are closed, and so, just five months after 
the flood commenced, the ark rests on a point in the moun- 
tains of Ararat. After the one hundred and fifty days the 
waters fail, and continue to decrease for two months and a 
half, till the tops of the mountains are seen. In other three 
Months the face of the earth was freed of water, but it was 
hot till the lapse of a full solar year that Noah was permitted 
toleave the ark, when he received God’s blessing, the so-called 
Noachic ordinances, and the sign of the bow. These two 
accounts are plainly independent, and each is complete in 
itself. It is impossible that the work of one author could 
80 divide itself into two narratives, and have for each narra- 
tive a different name of God.” 

“What has been said is enough to show that the Penta- 
‘uch ig a much more complex book than appears at first 
sight, and that in its present form it was written after the 
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time of Moses, —nay, after that of Joshua. ..... We cannot 
venture to assert that the composition of the Pentateuch 
out of older sources of various date took place before the 
time of the kings. How much of it is early, how much 
comparatively late, must be determined by a wider inquiry, 
and for this the laws give the best starting-point.” 

But the Pentateuch does not represent Moses as having 
written all the legal codes which it embodies. He is not 
represented as the author of the Levitical legislation. It is 
nowhere said that he wrote “ the description of the tabernacle 
and its ordinances, or the law of sacrifice.”” Yet the Pen- 
tateuch affirms that he wrote certain laws. He wrote the 
‘words of Jehovah’s covenant with Israel” (Ex. xxxiv. 27, 
28; xxiv. 4, 7). In the former passage the words of the 
covenant are expressly identified with the ten words on the 
tables of stone. In the latter passage the same thing seems 
to be meant. 

‘‘ Till we come to the Book of Deuteronomy, then, we find 
no statement that Moses wrote down more than the ten 
commandments. In Deut. xxxi. 9, 24, on the other hand, 
the account of Moses’s last address to the people is followed 
by the statement that he wrote ‘the words of this law’ ina 
book, which he deposited with the Levites to be preserved 
beside the ark. Now Deut. xxxi., which speaks of Moses in 
the third person, is distinct from the code in which he 
speaks of himself in the first person. Do the words of this 
chapter imply that the person— not Moses — who wrote it 
had before him the Deuteronomic code as a book which he 
knew to have existed separately, and accepted as the actual 
writing of Moses ? It may be so; but the inference is not 
certain. The narrative certainly implies that the present 
Deuteronomic code answers to what Moses wrote, that it is 
the divine Torah as the narrator was guided to present it to 
his readers. But then we must remember that there is, as 
we have seen, an elasticity about the phrase Torah. Among 
the later Jews it may mean something as narrow as the ten 
commandments, or it may mean something much wider; and 
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yet the summary and the expansion are not viewed as two 
Torahs, but as the same Torah in twoforms. It was already 
s0inthe days of Deuteronomy. This divine Torah begins 
with Moses. As all goes back to his initiative, the Israelites 
were not concerned to remember the precise history of each 
pew precept ; and when the whole system developed under 
continuous divine guidance is summed up in a code, that 
code is simply set down as Mosaic Torah. We still call the 
steam-engine by the name of Watt, though the steam-engine 
of today has many parts that his had not.’ } 

From the examination of the Pentateuch we pass to the 
consideration of the origin of several of the prophetical 
books, ‘* The old school of prophecy, whose members, from 
Samuel to Elisha, were men of action rather than of letters, 
was not likely to leave behind it any written oracles. The 
prophets generally spoke under the immediate influence of 
the Spirit or ‘hand of Jehovah. What they wrote was 
secondary, and was, no doubt, greatly abridged. The most 
instructive account of the literary activity of a prophet is 
found in Jer. xxxvi. Jeremiah did not begin to write till 
he had been more than twenty years a prophet. Some 
Prophetic books, like that of Amos, seem to have been com- 
posed at one time and with unity of plan. Other prophets, 
like Isaiah, published several books, summing up portions of 
their ministry. In one or two cases, especially in that of 
Ezekiel, the prophet writes words which were apparently 
never spoken. Before the Exile there was circulation of 
individual prophetic books, and earlier prophets quote from 
their predecessors. 

Taking up the origin of several of the later prophets, we 
assign to the Assyrian period ‘“ Nahum, who wrote, perhaps, 
in captivity, and foretold the fall of Nineveh. Then comes 
Zephaniah, about the time of the Scythian ravages, followed 
by the prophets of the Chaldean period; first Habakkuk, 
and then Jeremiah and Ezekiel, men of heavier spirit and 
leas glowing poetic fire than Isaiah.”” The Book of Daniel 


1 Ibid., chap. xi. 
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can hardly be classed with the later prophecies. It is in 
form the forerunner of the “ apocalyptic books of post-canon- 
ical Judaism, though in its intrinsic qualities far superior 
to these, and akin to the prophets proper.” 

It remains only to touch upon the origin of a few of the 
poetical books of the Old Testament. ‘ The greatest name 
in the early proverbial wisdom of Israel is that of Solomon 
(1 Kings iv. 82), and beyond doubt, many of his aphorisms 
are to be found in the Book of Proverbs. Yet this book is 
not all Solomonic. The last two chapters are ascribed to 
other names, and part of the collection was not put in shape 
till the time of Hezekiah (xxv. 1), who can have had no 
infallible criterion of authorship by Solomon, and must not 
be credited with critical intentions. ..... The Book of Eccle- 
siastes bears every mark of a very late date, long after the 
Exile. On the other hand, a fresh and creative develop- 
ment, alike in point of form and of thought, is found in the 
Book of Job. ..... It has a comparatively early date. 
It was known to Jeremiah, and may be plausibly referred 
to the seventh century B.c. In the Book of Job we 
find poetical invention of incidents attached for didactic 
purposes to a name apparently derived from old tradition. 
There is no valid a priori reason for denying that the Old 
Testament may contain other examples of the same art. 
The Book of Jonah is generally viewed as a case in point. 
Esther, too, has been viewed as a fiction by many who are 
not over sceptical critics; but on this view a book which 
finds no recognition in the New Testament, and whose 
canonicity was long suspected by the Christian as well as 
the Jewish church, must sink to the rank of an apocryphal 
production.” 1 With the poetical portions of the Old Testa- 
ment, and especially with the post-exile Psalms, the Book 
of Ruth has a “ natural affinity.” It is a “ graceful prose 
idyl.”’? 

1 Encyc. Brit., Vol. iii. Art. “ Bible. 
4 Ibid., Vol. xi. Art. ‘“‘ Hebrew Language and Literature.” 
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ARTICLE VII. 


THE ARTICLE IN THE REVISED VERSION. 


BY REV. WILLIAM 8. TYLER, D.D., LL.D., PROFESSOR, ETC., AT AMHERST 
COLLEGE. 


Tae Canterbury Revision of the King James Version of 
the New Testament is doubtless a better translation of a 
better Greek text than the version which was revised,— 
probably better than any version of the entire New Testa- 
ment for popular use that has been made into any language 
in modern times. In other words, it is a more exact repre- 
entation than has before been given to English readers of 
the original and true “New Testament of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” And so it is more truly an “ author- 
ied version” than the one which we are accustomed to call 
by that imposing name, whether we consider the authority of 
him whom alone Christians call Master and Lord, or the right 
and title and personal and representative influence of the 
Tevisers, or, indeed, any other authority which the English- 
speaking nations of our day are bound to respect. It is 
therefore entitled to be received and read in private and in 
public by the free choice and suffrage of’ individuals, families, 
and churches, equally with “the received version,” so far 
forth as they may deem it equally or more adapted to their 
instruction and edification. Indeed, the reception which the 
hew revision has already met wherever the English language 
is spoken — awaited and watched for “more than they that 
Watch for the morning,” and circulated by thousands and 
millions in books and primers and newspapers, at prices 
Yaying from sixteen dollars to ten cents, as no other book, 
‘cred or profane, was ever expected and circulated in ancient 
modern times, — this reception is one of the grandest and 
Siddest events of all the ages. And let it be welcomed, so 
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we say, — by all means let it meet a cordial welcome from 
ministers and Christians of every name, even as some of the 
best scholars and representatives of almost every denomina- 
tion of Christians in England and America have united in 
making it and giving it their sanction. Let the two versions 
lie side by side in our pulpits, let them be studied together 
in our Sunday-schools, let them stand together in loving 
fellowship in every Christian home, at least until, after fair 
trial, the one or the other, or if possible a better than either, 
shall at length be approved, authorized, and received by that 
general consensus of Christian minds and hearts from which 
there is no appeal, before which kings and scholars must 
alike bow, and committees and convocations must ultimately 
stand or fall. 

But the new revision is not inspired any more than the old 
version was. The original Greek, as it came from the pens 
of the sacred writers (we too often forget this, and therefore 
we cannot be too often reminded of it),— that, and that 
only is the inspired word of God; and all versions are au- 
thorized and authoritative and entitled to be received just in 
proportion as they truly represent the meaning and reproduce 
the impression of that original ‘‘ New Testament of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.’’ Nothing can be more prepos- 
terous than for any man or set of men to set themselves up, 
or set themselves down, upon any version, new or old, and 
defend it, as if that were the word of God and the very rock 
of ages. 

The new revision is not perfect. No version has ever been 
perfect, and no revision ever will be. There is no such thing 
as a perfect translation. And the new revision does not 
profess or aspire to be a new translation. It claims to be 
only a revision, and is in fact a compromise between a 
revision and a translation. It is also a compromise between 
a revision by the Anglican committee and a revision by the 
American committee. And, like other compromises, it wants 
the freedom, it wants the consistency, it wants inevitably 
some of the merits of both the things between which the 
compromise was made. 


ee 
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We confess to some disappointment in the results of this 
compromise.- We think the feeling is wide in Great Britain, 
and itis almost universal in this country, that the greater part 
of the changes which were proposed by the American committee 
and rejected by the Anglican committee should have been 
accepted, and that consistency, not less than the intrinsic 
merits of the proposed emendations, required their adoption. 

On the other hand, we are disappointed, and the same 
disappointment is widely felt, at the great number of altera- 
tions which are needless, which make no difference whatever 
in the meaning of the Scripture, and whose only effect, with 
constant readers and lovers of our old English Bible, is to 
offend the ear and taste of scholars, and to disturb the sacred 
associations of the common people. Why, for example, 
should “the fowls of the air” be changed to “the birds of 
the heaven’? Is the latter any more intelligible? Is there: 
any difference in the meaning of the two phrases? Is the 
latter any more in conformity with the idiom and usage of 
the English language? Above all, how can this alteration 
be reconciled with the first and second rules of the Anglican 
committee? 1. To introduce as few alterations as possible 
in the text of the Authorized Version, consistently with. 
frithfalness. 2. To limit, as far as possible, the expression 
of such alterations to the language of the authorized and ear- 
ler versions. Very good rules; but readers of the revision 
very generally complain —and justly, we think—that the 
revisers have not better obeyed them. 

Is it maintained that faithfulness required the alteration 
in question, and others of which this isa specimen? Faith- 
fulness to what? Not to the meaning of the original ; for 
there is no difference in the meaning of the two versions. 
Not to the words of the Greek text; for it is the business of 
the translator to translate the Greek into English ; and when 
the meaning is the same the only question is, Which is the 
better, the more idiomatic, the more perspicuous and proper 
Foglish? And to that question, in this case, there can be 

one answer. 

Vou XXXIX. No. 153. a1 
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should be born”; and. John iv. 29, “‘ Can this be the Christ?” 
the rendering of tod évds and of moAXoi, throughout that 
passage in Rom. v. 12-19, on which so much good and so 
much bad theology has been hung, by the one and the many, 
e.g. verse 19, “ For as through the one man’s disobedience 
the many were made sinners, even so through the obedience 
of the one shall the many be made righteous”; the rendering 
of 2 Thess. ii. 3, where, instead of “a falling away” and 
“that man of sin,” we have in the revision the more con-- 
sistent and more exact “ except the falling away come first, 
and ¢he man of sin be revealed’; and in Heb. xi. 10, instead 
of “he looked.for a city which hath foundations,” the revisers 
have given us “he looked for the city which hath the founda- 
tions,” viz. “the new Jerusalem,” to which the primitive 
Christians, and especially the Christian Hebrews, looked 
forward with such delightful anticipations, and ‘‘ the founda- 
tions,” so firm and yet so precious, which are more fully 
described in the Apocalypse (Rev. xxi.), together with “ the 
crown of life” (Rev. ii. 10), and “ the white robes’ (vii. 
14), as well as “the lake that burneth with brimstone,” 
which were familiar to ancient as they are to modern readers 
of the same book. 

.But it is impossible to carry out the principle of always 
rendering the Greek article by the definite article in English, 
and using no article in English where there is none in 
Greek. Of course, scholars are well aware of this. And yet 
we doubt if even scholars are fully conscious of the ludicrous 
results which would follow the attempt in any chapter — we 
had almost said any verse —of the New Testament. Take, 
for illustration, a few verses at and near the beginning of 
the first Gospel : “ Book of generation of Jesus Christ, son 
' of David, son of Abraham. Abraham begat the Isaac, and 
Isaac begat the Jacob, and Jacob begat the Judah and the 
brothers of him. And Judah begat the Perez and the Zerah 
of the Tamar,” etc. ‘Now, the birth of the Jesus Christ 
was on this wise.” ‘Now when the Jesus was born in 
_ Bethlehem of the Judaea in days of Herod the king, h-" 
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wise men from easts [sun-risings] came to Jerusalem.” 
“Now when they were departed, behold, angel of Lord ap- 
peareth to the Joseph indream.” ‘Then came the Jesus from 
the Galilee to the Jordan to the John for the being baptized 
by him.” “If thou art Son of the God, cast thyself down.” 
“The Son of the man hath power on the earth to forgive sins.” 
“The Son of the man is Lord of the Sabbath.” “If I by 
Spirit of God cast out the demons, then is the kingdom of 
the God come upon you.” “ Every sin and blasphemy shall 
be forgiven unto the men, but the blasphemy against the 
Spirit shall not be forgiven.” ‘If the Satan cast out the 
Satan, how then shall the kingdom of him stand?” “ Blessed 
are they that hunger and thirst after the righteousness. ..... 
Blessed are they that are pure in the heart, for they shall 
see the God. Blessed are they that have been persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom of the 
heavens.” ‘Depart from me ye that work the iniquity.” 
We beg pardon for such a travesty of Holy Scripture. But, 
if we mistake not, the revisers have sometimes given us ren- 
derings that come within the same category. And there 
was no way in which we could so effectually expose the 
absurdity of any blind and indiscriminate following of the 
Greek article in an English version as by this practical 
reductio ad absurdum. 

From some of the first verses above cited, it will be seen 
at once that in regard to the use of the article with proper 
‘bames the Greek idiom differs entirely from the English. — 
We never use the article with proper names ; a Greek writer 
could prefix the article or omit it, according as he did or did 
not wish to point out the person named as the well-known, 
the distinguished, or the before-mentioned person of that 
hame. And Matthew in his genealogy not only contravenes 
entirely English usage, but reverses the prevailing law of 
Greek usage, in that he prefixes the article to the name 
when it is first mentioned, and omits it when the name is 
repeated, while classic Greek usually omits the article when 
&bame is first mentioned, and prefixes it when the name is 
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repeated, to suggest to the reader that the before-mentionec 
person of that name is intended; the article, as the worc 
article imports, thus serving as a lidtle jotnt to connect the 
following with the foregoing context. 

The writers of the New Testament use the Greek word: 
for God, Lord, Jesus, and Christ very much like prope 
names, and sometimes prefix the article to them, and some 
times omit it, as they wish to be more or less definite o1 
emphatic. We never prefix the article to the name Jesus 
In the Greek of the New Testament, the article is usually 
prefixed to that name in the Gospels and the Acts, —that is 
the historical books,— and generally omitted in ‘the othe 
books. Yet it is sometimes omitted in the historical books 
and sometimes prefixed in the other books, and all this 
without any obvious reason or apparent difference of meaning. 
For example, in John xi. 30-39 we have this singula 
alternation and succession of “Jesus” and “the Jesus” 
(we put it in English partly that it may be intelligible, or ai 
least legible, by others besides Greek scholars, and partly 
that it may be seen in its bearings on an indiscriminate 
translation of the Greek article in an English version) : vs 
30, “‘ the Jesus had not yet come”; vs. 32, “where Jesus 
was”; vs. 33, “‘ when Jesus saw”; 30, “‘ the Jesus wept” 
38, “ Jesus ..... cometh ”’; vs. 39, “ the Jesus saith.” And 
in 2 Cor. iv. we have vs. 10, “the dying of the Jesus” (the 
Lord Jesus in the Authorized Version, but not in the revised 
version and the best authorities), and “ the life of the Jesus” : 
vs. 11, ‘for Jesus’ sake,” and “ the life of the Jesus”; vs. 
14, “ who raised up the Jesus,” and “ with Jesus ”’; the 
variation, so far as can be seen, depending not on any dif 
ference of meaning to be conveyed, but sometimes on the 
rhythmical ear and taste of the writer, sometimes on the 
case and construction of the Greek,—e.g. the connection 
of the name with a preposition, or the insertion or omission 
of the article with a noun which the name limits as a genitive, 
—and sometimes, it must be confessed, on the copyist; for 
there is scarcely anything in which the mss. differ more than 
in the insertion or the omission of the article. 
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We naturally prefix the article to the name Christ only 
when itis not a personal name, but an official title, equivalent 
to the Anointed of the Lord, the Messiah of the Old Testa- 
ment. The New Testament Greek prefixes the article in 
all these cases; and the Canterbury revision does well, far 
better than the King James translation, in consistently ren- 
dering 6 Xpeords in such passages by éhe Christ. But the 
Greek also prefixes the article in many passages, particularly 
in the Epistles, where Xpiords is a personal name, where 
of course we cannot use the article in English, and where it 
is difficult, if not impossible, for us to see the reason for its 
use, or any difference it makes in the meaning. ‘For example, 
in 1 Cor. i. we have vs. 12, ‘I am Christ’s”; vs. 13, “is 
the Christ divided?” vs. 17, “Christ sent me,” and “the 
cross of the Christ.”’ 

We can scarcely use the word Lord as applied to God 
or Christ without the article, except it be in address (Greek 
Vocative), or as a predicate, e.g. Acts ii. 86, * Lord and 
Christ.” The Greek of the New Testament has usually 6 
Kipws, but sometimes Kupuos, e.g. Mark xiii. 20; frequently 
tov Kup(ov. but almost as frequently Kupiov without the 
article; compare Luke i. 9, “the temple of the Lord,” with 
vs. 11,“ angel of Lord” ; while in some set forms of speech, 
such as “name of Lord,” ‘hand of Lord,” “law of Lord,” 
“in Lord,” etc., the article is regularly omitted. Of course, 
no translator or reviser will attempt to follow the Greek in 
these variations. 

We never prefix the article to the name of God when used 
simply as his proper name. All the writers of the New 
Testament prefix the article to that name as a rule; yet 
they not unfrequently omit it. And when they omit it we 
can sometimes see, or think we see, a reason for the omis- 
sion or a difference in the meaning; as, for instance, in 
some of the profound utterances of the apostle John, e.g. 
John i. 1, « the Word was with the God,” that is, the person 
or being whom we are accustomed to call by that name ; 
“and the Word was God,” that is, God in nature, essence, 
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article is regularly omitted before a substantive whose appli 
cation is limited by a genitive which renders the use of th 
article unnecessary (Gesenius, Heb. Gram. 108, 2; Winer 
New Test. Gram, 19, 2, b, p. 125 Am. ed.), e.g. gospel o 
God, or God’s gospel; angels of God, or God's angels; han 
of the Lord,.or the Lord’s hand, and others without number 
in aJl of which in English the article is indispensable. Th 
revisers have rendered vids @Qeov (Matt. xxvii. 43, 54; Luk 
i. 85) , vids rod Qeod (Matt. iv. 3,6; Mark i. 1), and 6 vid 
tov Qeod (Mark iii. 11; Luke xxii. 70; John i. 34, et al.) 
indiscriminately “ the Son of God” (though in the margi 
they have put “‘a@ son of God” for vids @Qeod in Matt. xxvii 
54); thus showing that they have not felt bound to folloy 
the Greek article exactly in their renderings, but have take: 
the liberty, or submitted to the necessity, to express it o 
not, and to omit it or not, according to circumstances — 
following their own judgment in each instance. In ou 
opinion they have done right in their rendering of the variou 
forms of the Greek expression for “the Son of God.” Ye 
they have taken pains to omit the article, where the Authorize 
Version inserts it, before the first substantive in such pas 
sages as Matt. v. 9, ‘“‘ They shall be called sons of God,”’ an 
Matt. v. 45, “ That ye may be sons of your Father which i 
in heaven.’’ Perhaps the new revision here is more exac 
than the old version ; but the old is more vivid, and is justifie 
by the rule of Hebrew and Greek grammar just cited, an 
according to the first rule of the revisers should have bee: 
retained in the revision. What important difference is ther 
in the meaning of the two versions? What difference woul 
it make whether the two sons of President Garfield who ar 
becoming known to the public should be introduced as “ sons 
or “ the sons” of the president? What difference is ther 
in meaning between the rendering in the old version of Matt 
xxii. 30, ‘ they are as ¢he angels of God in heaven,” and th 
rendering in the new version, “they are as angels”? Bu 
there is this great difference, that the latter will strike th 
ordinary reader of the Bible as affected and strange; whil 
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the former is not only familiar, but natural and sacred. And 
the old version is as faithful to the Greek in its rendering of 
these passages as the revision is in its rendering of vids 
Geo) in the other class of passages. ‘ God’s Son,’’ on the 
one hand, and ‘“ God’s sons” and “ God’s angels,” on the 
other, is in form, perhaps, the most exact rendering into 
English of which the phrases are susceptible. 

Soin Rom. i. 17, “ God’s righteousness ” would be a more 
exact and more faithful rendering of Scaavoovrvn Geod than 
either “the righteousness of God,” as in the Authorized 
Version, or “a righteousness of God,” as in the revision. 
And “ God’s wrath” would be a more exact and faithful 
rendering of the antithetic opy7) Qeod in the next verse, than 
either “ the wrath of God,” which the revisers inconsistently 
retain in their text, or “‘a@ wrath of God,” which they have 
strangely placed in the margin. The rendering of the Au- 
thorized Version, “the righteousness of God,’ is justified by 
the rule of grammar above cited, and is also in accordance 
with the teaching and usage of the apostle Paul. Compare 
the more definite teaching of the apostle in Phil. iii. 9, * not 
having my own righteousness which is from the law (é« 
vouov), but that which is through faith in Christ, the righteous- 
hess which is from God (é« @Qeot) by faith.” It is God’s 
Mghteousness, in contradistinction from man’s, which Paul 
teaches— the righteousness of which God is the source, and 
fith in Christ the medium or means, in contradistinction 
from the righteousness which men were continually seeking 
from the law as its source, and by the deeds of the law as its 
means, The revisers have rendered éuny Sicacocdvny Thy éx 
wyov, “* righteousness of mine own, even that which is of 
the law’ in the text, while they have placed in the margin 
a8 an alternative rendering, *“ not having as my righteousness 
that which is of the law.’? We cannot think that either of 
these renderings is justified by faithfulness to the Greek text, 
by the rules of Greek Grammar, or by the analogy of Paul’s 
teaching. 

The manner in which the article is here used by the apostle 


, 
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in connection with the word sriorss is worthy of note. The 
first time that word is used it is made sufficiently definite by 
the genitive Xpcorod, literally faith of Christ, that is, the 
faith of which Christ is not only the object (objective geni- 
tive, of = in respect of, or in), but also the source or medium 
(that is, partly also subjective genitive, of = from or by). 
But when the word is repeated the article is prefixed in order 
to define and emphasize it as the faith before mentioned ; ézi 
TH tiore. = by or on the ground of that same faith. So in 
the strikingly similar passage, Acts iii. 16, “and by faith in 
his name [literally on the ground of the faith of his name, 
él TH mWistet Tov Gvopatos avTod] hath his name made this 
man strong whom ye behold and know; yea, the faith which 
is through him, of which he is not only the object, but the 
medium or means (7 wiotts 7 8s avrov) hath given him this 
perfect soundness in the presence of you all.”” A comparison 
of the rendering of these two passages in the revised version 
will show that the revisers have taken the same liberty with 
the Greek article here which they censure elsewhere in the 
translators, viz. omitting the article with the first odors in the 
Acts and with the second aio7es in the Philippians, although 
it is prefixed to both in the Greek, and indeed is particularly 
emphatic in both. In Rom. iii. 80, where in like manner 
miorews occurs twice, first without the article and then with 
it, the revisers have expressed the article in the margin, and 
might well have placed it in the text: “he will justify the 
circumcision é€x miorews [as the result of faith], and the un- 
circumcision dca THs aiotews’’ [by means of the same faith], 
where the apostle wishes to emphasize the idea, that the 
Gentiles are justified by means of the same faith which 
results in the justification of the Jews, viz. faith in, literally 
of, Jesus Christ; cf. vs. 22, da wiotews 'Inood Xpiorod. 
The instances in which the revisers themselves have very 
properly, though not very consistently, inserted the article 
before a noun which omits the article in the Greek because 
it is already made sufficiently definite by a limiting genitive 
are numerous, e.g. 1 Tim. iii. 6, “ (the) condemnation of the 
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devil”; vs. 7, “ (the) snare of the devil”; vs. 15, ** (the) 
house of God” (ole@ Oeod), “ (the) church of (the) living 
God,” “ (the) pillar and ground of the truth’; iv. 5, ‘* (the) 
word of God,” etc. In view of such renderings, which are 
almost without number, it seems hardly necessary that they 
should have placed in the margin “a@ judgment of this 
world” for xpicuw tov xoopov (John xii. 31), “ works of 
law” as an alternative to “ the works of the law” (Rom. iii. 
), or that they should have taken pains to give us in their 
text ‘sons of God,” instead of “the sons of God” (Rom. 
vii. 14) ; “sons of light,” instead of “the children of light” 
(John xii. 36) ; “‘a@ temple of God,” instead of “ the temple 
of God” (2 Cor. vi. 16), etc. The exact import of all this 
class of passages may be expressed most nearly in the Greek 
form by placing the limiting genitive before the noun limited ; 
thus, “the devil’s condemnation,” ‘“ God’s house,” “ God’s 
word,” “ God’s children,” ‘“ God’s temple,” etc. Thus the 
genitive of itself makes the thing sufficiently definite. But if 
we place the noun limited first, we must prefix the article to 
make it as definite as it is seen and felt to be in Greek. 

In such phrases as 6 vids Tod advOparov, literally the Son of 
the man, the second article is called the generic article, that 
8, it defines not the individual, but the genus, the species, or 
the class. In other words, 6 dv@pwros may mean not some 
Particular man. but mankind in general, and then must be 
rendered not the man, but man. We use the article in the 
tame way to distinguish the species of the lower aniials, as 
“the ox,” *‘ the horse,” etc. But when we wish to speak of 
the human species we omit the article. The Greek language 
extenda the use of the generic article to the plural also both 
of men and the lower animals. Oi dvOpwrroz can mean either 
the particular men denoted by the connection, or it may 
mean men in general,.mankind. So also of uvés may mean 
the particular dogs denoted by the connection, or it may 
mean dogs in general, the canine species ; of yoipor may 
Mean some particular swine, or swine in general; and of 

may mean either the pavticular foxes under con- 
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sideration, or foxes as a species. But in English the men, 
the dogs, the swine, the foxes, etc., mean ¢he meh, dogs, 
swine, foxes, etc., before mentioned, and sufficiently under- 
stood in the connection ; while we omit the article, and say 
men, dogs, swine, foxes, etc., if we wish to speak of the 
genus or species in the plural number. 

Now the revisers have recognized this distinction usually 
in their rendering of &vOparros and also dyOpwmos with the 
article. For example, in Mark ii. 27, 28, they have rendered 
6 avOpwros “man,” and 6 vids tod avOparrov “the Son of 
man.” And in Matt. vi. 14, 15, 18 et al. they have rendered 
tots avOparous *“‘ men,” without hesitation, as they could not 
help doing. And yet in John ii. 25 they have placed “ @ man” 
in the margin as an alternate rendering for rod avOpw7rov, and 
“the man” for 7@ avO@pa7rq@, although no particular man has 
been mentioned or can be intended in the connection, and 
the mavras which immediately precedes shows that a knowl- 
edge of ‘‘all”” men must be what is here predicated of Jesus. 
And in Matt. vii. 6 they have taken pains to give us such 
English as this: “ Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, 
neither cast your pearls before the swine.”” What swine? is 
the spontaneous question of the common English reader. 
Compare Luke viii. 33, where “the swine” is the proper 
rendering, because the reference is to the herd of swine 
spoken of in the preceding verse. But here swine as a 
species and dogs as a species are manifestly intended, and 
the rendering of the Authorized Version is English, while 
that of the revision is Greek — not to say, affectation and 
pedantry. 

In Matt. viii. 20 and Luke ix. 58, there is good reason to 
wonder and ask why the translators have rendered the very 
same Greek words in Matthew with the article, and in Luke 
without it, though they are not chargeable with heresy, or even 
unfaithfulness, in so doing. But the revisers have made the 
matter worse by adopting the rendering with the article in 
both. For all the influence of the Authorized Version during 
almost three centuries has not sufficed to make “the foxes” 
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good English for foxes in general ; and rarely, if ever, do we 
hear this seripture quoted in modern discourse except in the 
form without the article. 

The same difference between the Greek and the English 
idiom extends to inanimate things; that is, the generic article 
is often prefixed not only to persons, but also to things, in 
Greek, where in English we generalize by omitting the 
article, or using the indefinite article instead. Thus in Matt. 
v.15 the rendering of the Authorized Version, “ Neither do 
men light a candle, and put it under a bushel,” etc. is, to say 
the least, better English than that of the revised version, 
“Neither do men light a lamp, and place it under the bushel,” 
ec. The bushel may have been a common article of house- 
hold furniture in a Jewish house, but it is not in an English 
or American house ; and it is for English-speaking moderns, 
not ancient Greek-speaking Jews, we suppose, that the re- 
vision was made. An English author would not be likely to 
write “ the rock,” instead of ‘‘ a rock,” as the revisers have 
altered Matt. vii. 24; scarcely more likely than he would 
be to write “‘ the iniquity” instead of “iniquity” in the 
previous verse, or “the false prophets” instead of “ false 
Prophets’ in the fifteenth verse, — renderings upon which 
even the revisers have not ventured. 

The revisers seem to have a passion for the importation of 
this Greek idiom of the article into the English Bible. Thus 
ina single chapter — the thirteenth of Matthew — they have 
given us “the sower,” “the rocky places,” “ the thorns,” 
“the good ground,” “ the herbs,” “ the furnace of fire,”’ “ the 
Weeping and gnashing of teeth” ;! all of which are unneces- 
try, make no difference in the real meaning of the passage, 
tnd in the connection must strike the English reader as 
Strained, affected, and pedantic. See also “ the breaking of 
bread and the prayers” (Acts ii. 42), “ beware ot the dogs, 
beware of the evil workers” (Phil. iii. 2), “ without are the 
dogs and the sorcerers and the fornicators and the murderers 
and the idolaters ’ (Rev. xxii. 15). Indeed, this use of the 


' Why not the weeping and the gnashing of the teeth,” as in the Greek 1 
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article is so characteristic a feature that it would not 
strange if the revised version should yet be known as t 
‘‘The Bible,” or, from its marginal renderings, the “A 
An Bible.” ! Professor Hadlcy begins his treatment of t 
generic article in his grammar by saying that it “ must oft: 
be left untranslated.” A proper observance of this ru 
would have saved us many needless alterations and mu 
unidiomatic English in the revised version. 

Perhaps no alterations of the revisers have excited mo 
feeling and evoked more unfavorable comment than tho 
which they have made in the Lord’s prayer. Certainly : 
unnecessary alterations should be made in the contents | 
the language of a praver every word of which is so famili 
to the ear of childhood itself, so dear to the heart of eve 
Christian, and so constantly used in the closet, in the famil 
and in the house of God. No intelligent and unprejudic 
critic will censure the omission of the doxology. Beir 
found in no first-class manuscript, it is unquestionably 
later addition to the text, and so not a part of the Lord 
prayer; and hence it should not have a place in the Gosp 
which purports to give a faithful and true record of th 
prayer. But the change in the order of the clauses, “as— 
heaven, so on earth,” has no such justification. It is u 
necessary ; it is a needless offence to the ear and disturban: 
of sacred associations; and the new order is open to tl 
‘charge of being not English, but Greek. Why did they n 
follow the Greek order throughout, and give us: Come th 
kingdom ; be done thy will, as in heaven, also on earth. 

The alteration in the last petition, ‘deliver us from tl 
evil one,” is so radical and so significant in its theologic 
bearings that it should not have been made without tl 


1 See the marginal rendering of John i. 14, instead of “the glory of the on 
begotten of the Father,” “ the glory of an only begotten from a father”! V 
are at a loss to understand what this means. Jt seems too much like a burlesq 
of a sacred mystery. See also a man, John ii. 25; a son of man, v. 27; 
shepherd, x. 2; a judgment, xii. 31; a wrath, Rom. i. 18; a@ law, ii. 17; ane 
of righteousness, v. 16, — all marginal rendcrings, but the rendering “ a word 
promise,” Rom. ix. 9, bad at the best, is made worse by being placed in the ten 


¢ 
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clearest evidence and an almost imperative necessity. What 
is the evidence ? 

The Greek rod sroynpod is confessedly ambiguous. It may 
be either masculine or neuter, and may mean either the evil 
one, or that which is evil —evil in general. Now the use of 
the article with an adjective or a participle for an abstract 
noun is in its frequency a marked characteristic even of the 
classical Greek of the first century of the Christian era. 
We take up at random, for instance, Plutarch’s De Sera Nu- 
minis Vindicta, and we find on a single page tov Oeiov, for the 
deity; rd xaxov, the evil ; 1d AvTroby, the pain; 7d Kordbecbat, 
the punishment; and finally we find him saying of the delay 
of the deity in punishing the wicked, that “it has in it the 
error and delay and disorder which resembles chance rather 
thn providence, which he expresses thus: 7@ avroudrp 
Mov } ro Kata mpovoray Gporov Eyes TO TeTAAVHLEVOY Kal 
vreomuepov xat araxrov, where five times in two lines he 
expresses an abstract idea or quality by the article with an 
adjective word or phrase. And throughout the treatise he 
s constantly using such phrases as Td Kaxov, TO ypnoToV, TO 
radov, ro Sixasov, x.7-%. He does not use 6 movnpos for the 
evl one, or for the wicked man ; but the plural of zovnpoi is 
his most common designation for the wicked, of whom his 
subject leads him so often to speak. 

In the Septuagint we do not find 6 zrovnpds in the sense of 
the evil one (of course, since the idea is not found in the Old 
Testament), nor in the sense of the wicked man.! But 7d 
Tommpov, in the sense of evil in general, moral evil, is found 
Vith great frequency. For example, it is found in all that 
class of passages in the historical books, in which it is said 
that the Israelites or their kings “ did evil in the sight of the 
Lord.” drrolnoay 73 movnpoy évwrcov Kupéov is the regular form 
for this indictment in the Septuagint, e.g. Judg. ii. 11; iii. 12 et 
passim; 1 Kings xi.6; 2 Kings viii.18 ; 2 Chron. xxii. 4, etc. 

‘It may be there. Having no Concordance of the Septuagint I have not made 
@ tthaustive investigation. But in my examination of very many passages in 


Which it would be most likely to occur I have not found it. 
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In the Greek of the New Testament there are unquestion- 
able instances both of ro movnpoy for evil in general, and of 
o wrovnpés for the wicked man, and for the evil one xar’ 
éfoxnv. Thus in 1 Cor. v. 13 tov sroynpoy means the evil 
doer, viz. the incestuous person whom the apostle exhorts 
the Corinthians to put away from the church. In Matt. xiii. 
19, “ When any one heareth the word of the kingdom, and 
understandeth it not, then cometh the evil one (6 zroynpés), 
and snatcheth away that which is sown in his heart,” we can 
scarcely doubt that o zrovnpdés is the evil one. In our Lord’s 
interpretation of the parable of the tares, in the same chapter 
at vs. 39, “ The tares are the children of the evil one (rod 
qovnpov), and the enemy that sowed them is the devil,” we 
seem to have the Master’s epexegesis of tov zrovnpov. In the 
First Epistle of John we have several examples of the use of 
6 trovnpos for the evil one, e.g. ii. 18, 14, “ Ye have overcome 
the evil one,’ tov crovnpov; iii. 12, “Cain was of the evil 
one, é tod wovnpov (cf. vs. 10, ra réxva tod SiaBorov) ; Vv. 
18, “ the evil one toucheth him not,’ o sroynpés. But in the 
very next verse we have 7@ zrovnp@, where, to say the least, 
it is much more natural to understand it of evil in general, 
or wickedness: “ We know that whosoever is begotten of 
God sinneth not; but he that is begotten of God keepeth 
himself, and the evil one (0 vrovnpos) toucheth him not. And 
we know that we are of God, and the whole world lieth in 
wickedness,” éy t@ aovnp@. Led by the connection, the 
revisers have rendered this, “lieth in the evil one’; but 
that is too bold a figure even for John. The connection only 
shows how intimately the two ideas temptation and sin were 
associated in the mind of the writer, and how easy it was 
for him to pass from the evil one, o zrovnpos, to evil in general, 
or the evil of which he is the source. 

Unquestionable instances of the neuter, rd zroynpoy used for 
evil in general are Luke vi. 45, “ The evil man (6 zrovnpes) 
out of the evil treasure bringeth forth that which is evil,” 7d 
movnpov ; and Rom. xii. 9, “‘ Abhor that which is evil,’’ rd 
aovnpdy. In both these passages 76 zrovnpév is contrasted 
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with 73 @yaOov, evil with good. In like manner 70 xaxoy is 
often contrasted with rd xadov, as in Rom. vii. 21; or with 
1) ayafov, a8 in Rom. xii. 21, “ overcome evil with good” ; 
d. xiii. 3,4. In Matt. v. 89, “ But I say unto you that ye 
resist not evil,” r@ arovnp@ cannot mean the evil one, but 
mast mean either the evil man or the evil that he would do 
you. And in Matt. v. 37,“ Whatsoever is more than these 
cometh of evil,” é« rob sroynpod éotwy, the Authorized Version 
is more simple and obvious than the revised, ‘is of the evil 
one”! The same is true of 1 John v. 19, “ the whole world 
lieth in wickedness”? (as we have already shown), and of 
John xvii. 15, “I ask not that thou shouldest take them out 
of the world, but that thou shouldest keep them from (lite- 
nally, out of) the evil,” sc. that is in the world, or in which 
the whole world lieth, according to the conception in 1 John 
v.19, which is strikingly analogous. 

We conclude, then: 1. That the classical usage of that 
age, the usage of the Septuagint, and the general usage of 
the New Testament — viz. of the article with the neuter 
adjective for abstract nouns — creates a presumption in favor 
of the rendering in the Authorized Version. 2. That the 
usage of the New Testament in regard to this particular word 
rompoy is divided. There are undisputed instances both of - 
4 mompos for the evil one and of +d aovnpoy for evil in 
general. And the disputed cases in which the genitive and 
dative are used seem to us on the whole to favor the Au- 
thorized Version. 8. The prepositions and verbs that are 
wed in connection with roi qovnpod and 7@ srovnp@ in the 
dispnted passages create a probability that they are neuter, 
tnd mean evil in general, “‘ the whole world lieth in wicked- 
bess”; “keep them from [literally out of] the evil,” sc. 
that is in the world” ; “ deliver us from [literally draw us 
away from] evil.” 4. The temptation spoken of in the 
Previous clause of the Lord’s prayer is no argument for the 


' The mention of the evil one here is far-fetched. It is scarcely credible that 
cur Lord would have said that anything more than yea and nay in affirming 
and denying is from the devil. It were exaggerated, not to say profane, accord- 


ing t his own dictum. 


i 
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revised version. The antithesis is just as good according to 
the common version, “ Lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil,” that is, the sin, to which the temptation 
might otherwise lead us. And just so with the antithesis to 
the other passages. 5. Under these circumstances their 
own rules should have debarred the revisers from altering 
this petition. The alteration is more than unnecessary ; it 
is probably erroneous, and in any view it is unfortunate. 

It should be remembered, however, by those who offer the 
Lord’s prayer in the language of the old version, as Christians 
generally will doubtless continue to do, that evil here does 
not mean natural, but moral and spiritual evil; it is not 
misery or calamity, but sin, from which they pray to be 
delivered. 

The right rendéring and true meaning of that very inter 
esting and important class of passages which are grouped 
together under Number xu. in the emendations that were 
recommended by the American committee, and not accepted 
by the Anglican, turns on the article. The American com: 
mittee state their proposed emendations as follows: “ xm. 
Against the expression ‘the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,’ add the marginal rendering ‘Or, God ana 
the Father,’ etc., viz. in Rom. xv.6; 2 Cor. i. 8; xi. 81: 
Eph. i. 3; 1 Pet. i. 3. And against the expression ‘ our God 
and Father’ add the marg.‘ Or, God and our Father, viz 
in Gal. i. 4; Phil. iv. 20; 1 Thess. i. 3; iii. 11, 13 ; Jame: 
i. 27. And against the expression ‘his God and Father 
add the marg. ‘ Or, God and his Father,’ viz. in Rev. i. 6.” 

It will be observed that the revised version follows the 
Authorized Version in the first division of the class, anc 
departs from it in the second and third; and suggests nc 
alternative rendering in the margin. The American com 
mittee propose in each division an alternative rendering iz 
the margin, which in the first division departs from the 


1 And the connection is better. The specifications which precede and follov 
are un-personal — daily bread, debts, temptation, trespasses ; to give rod wornpei 
the personal rendering disturbs the harmony, mars the concinnity of the praye: 
and of the commentary on it. 
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Authorized Version, and follows in the second and third. 
The revised version is consistent throughout in its render- . 
ing; soalso are the American committee in their proposed 
rendering. ‘The Authorized Version is inconsistent with 
itself, rendering the Greek, which has the same construction 
throughout, in various ways in different passages, without 
any fixed principles or attempt at uniformity. 

In all the divisions the Greek has two substantives con- 
nected by the conjunction «ai and followed by a genitive, 
and the article is prefixed only to the first of the two sub- 
stantives. Now the Greek idiom in such a construction is 
just like the English; that is, the one article links the two 
substantives so closely to each other that the genitive limits 
them both. For example: “the head and front of our 
offending ’’; “ ¢he commandments and ordinances of the 
lord” ; “* the commandments and doctrines of men.” In 
such expressions, the Greek may omit the article before both 
substantives, where we should express it before the first, 
the genitive making the first substantive as well as the 
second sufficiently definite without the article (cf. p. 169sqq.); 
eg. “the pillar and ground of the truth,” ordAos xai é5pai- 
ua THs GAnOeias (1 Tim. iii. 15). But when the article is 
Preixed to the first substantive and omitted with the second, 
4 in the passages above cited, Luke i. 6, rats évrodais Kat 

spac Tod Kupiod ; Col. ii. 22, ra évrdApata nal SidacKa- 
Mas toy dvOparrwv, in Greek as in English, as a matter of 
course, the genitive limits both substantives. 

Such being the rule, the only question is, whether there is 
anything in the passages under consideration to make them 
exceptions. It may be and is argued that in the expression 
Tw Oedy xai matépa tov Kupiov jyav Inood Xpictod (Rom. 
Xv. 6 et al.), @eov takes the article simply as the proper 
name of God as it most frequently does, and so should be 
rendered simply ‘“ God,” while aarépa omits the article 
because it is made sufficiently definite by the genitive, and 
80 should be rendered “ the father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
But it so happens that, as a general fact, zrarjp, when fol- 
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another relation to God in the teachings of Paul and in the 
other Scriptures, yet (1) scholars and revisers tread on 
dangerous ground when they decide questions of interpreta 
tion or translation “ only ”’ on doctrinal grounds; (2) It is 
not contrary to the analogy of Scripture or of Paul’s teachings 
for Christ to be called God. Thomas called him “ my Lord 
and my God”’ (John xx. 28); Paul says of him, “ who is 
over all, God blessed for ever” (Rom. ix. 5); and in Heb. 
i. 8, 9 the Son is addressed as ‘*‘ God ” in one verse, while in 
the other the Father is called “ thy God.” And to conclude 
this whole topic and justify by the analogy of Scripture the 
rendering in the revised version of the first division also of 
the American committee’s Class xm1., our Lord himself says 
to his disciples, ‘“‘ ] ascend to my Father and your Father, to 
my God and your God’’; where, by the way, in the Greek the 
article occurs only with the first warépa, thus linking the 
repeated vrarépa and the repeated Oecov together as predicates 
of the same person=him who is at once my Father and 
your Father, my God and your God ; just as in Titus iii. 18, 
‘the glory of our great God and Saviour Jesus Christ” = 
the glory of him, the great Being, who is our God and 
Saviour, viz. Jesus Christ. 

We must add a few words about the article in certain 
phrases, such as “ the law” and “the dead.” The word 
voxos seems to be used in the Greek Testament very much 
as Kupios and @eos are, that is, like proper names; and it 
takes the article or omits it at the pleasure of the writer 
Without any apparent reason or difference of meaning. So 
in English there is no real difference between “ according to 
Scripture” and “ according to the Scriptures,” and we should 
never think of discovering or louking for any subtile dis 
tinction between “holy Scripture” or “ holy writ” and * the 
holy Scriptures.”’! But the article is omitted in the Greek 
in many cases where we cannot omit it in English. To the 
writers of the New Testament there was properly but one 


1 Compare lepa ypdupara and waca ypaph, 2 Tim. iii. 15, 16, both without the 
article. 
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lav. the law of Moses; or, in a broader use, the Hebrew 
Scriptures ; just as to the classic Greeks there was but one 
King, the king of Persia; hence the former could use vopos 
without the article for the law of Moses with no more danger 
of being misunderstood than the latter were when they used 
Raikes without the article for the king of Persia. They 
were in no danger of being understood to mean a law any 
more than they were of being understood to mean a lord or 
6 god when they wrote Kupsos or Qeos without the article. 
Thus in the Septuagint “the law of the Lord” is expressed 
by wuos Kupiou and 6 voyos Kupiov, and in like manner, “ the 
law of Moses” is expressed with or without the article in the 
same book, in the same chapter, and in successive verses of 
the same chapter, indiscriminately and without any possible 
difference of meaning. And in the Epistle to the Romans, as 
Winer has well illustrated in his Grammar (p. 123, Am. ed.), 
pos is used without the article even more frequently than 
with it where there is no room for doubt that the writer 
means the Mosaic law; e.g. Rom. ii. 17 , ‘“‘ Behold thou art 
called a Jew and restest in the law,” év vou; vs. 23, “ thou 
that makest thy boast of the law (év vou@), through break- 
ing the law (rod vowov, the law in which thou makest thy 
boast), dishonourest thou God?” vs. 25, “For circumcision 
indeed profiteth if thou be a doer of the law” voyov; vs. 27, 
“and shall not the uncircumcision which is by nature, if it 
flfl the law (rov vopov), judge thee who with the letter and 
creumcision art a transgressor of the law,’ vuov; v. 18, 
Por“ until the law” (vopov), that is, “ until Moses,” as it is 
defined in the next verse, “sin was in the world.” 

In that familiar passage, the last thirteen verses of the 
cond chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, where the 
‘pestle describes the Jew in contrast with the Gentile as 
basting and trusting in the law and in circumcision, and 
Vhere of course the reference must be to the Jewish law or 
the Hebrew Scriptures, the word voyos is used ten times, five 
"mes with the article and five times without it; and the 
Authorized Version translates it each time “the law”; 


Vou. XXXIX. No. 153. 4 
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but the revised version sets out with placing “a law 
the margin in vs. 17 and repeats the same in vs. 28 
gives it up in the remainder of the verses, and rend 
“the law,’ without regard to the insertion or omissi 
the article in the Greek. In the six verses which im 
ately precede, viz. Rom. ii. 11-16, where the apostle 
down the. proposition that there is no respect of persons 
God, and illustrates it by stating the principle on whi 
will judge the Jews and the Gentiles, viz. that the Jew: 
have the law, that is, the Scriptures, will be judged by 
law, where of course the reference must be to the J 
law or the Hebrew Scriptures, while the Gentiles who 
not the Scriptures will be judged by the law that is w 
in their hearts, the word voyos is used nine times, 
times without the article and twice with it; and the At 
ized Version renders it ‘the law” in every instance, e 
where it refers expressly to the law of nature written i 
reason and conscience of the Gentiles, while the re 
version has rendered it “law” four times, “a law” 
times, and “ ¢he law”’ twice ; in other words, they hav 
dered 6 vopos *“‘ the law” wherever it occurs, but 
rendered voyos “a law” three times, and “ law” four t 
twice, however, taking the liberty to render * no law” 
it occurs with a negative, although in the connection a 
the nature of the case, as it is stated by the apostle hil 
the meaning must be not “ having no law,” but “ not h 
the law,” that is, the Hebrew Scriptures.! In this ° 
paragraph, Rom. ii. 11-29, the rendering of the Authe 
Version is not only the more consistent, but the more co 
The connection and the argument of the apostle limit 
here to the Jewish law, i.e. the Hebrew Scripture: 
written law, the revelation contained in the Old Testa 
The difference between the Jews and the Gentiles is th: 
former have this law, this revelation, and the latter d 


1¥or this use of »duos for ypagph, in the general sense of Scripture, 
Jewish Scripture, see John x. 34; xii. 34, and other similar passages 
good Lexicon of the New Testament. 
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hare it. But, the apostle argues, the Gentiles will not be 

condemned merely for not haviug the Scriptures. They will 
be judged, not according to the law written in the Jewish 
Scriptures, which they have not, but by the law which they  ‘ 
have, viz. the law of nature written in their hearts. They 
cannot be said to have nu law. The apostle expressly says 
they have a law written in their reason and conscience, and 
by that they will be judged. But they have not the Jewish 
law, the Hebrew Scriptures, or, as we might say even in 
English, Scripture, holy writ, and by that they will not be 
judged. Even the dvopums of the twelfth verse means without 
the written law, without revelation ; and both the translators 
and the revisers would have done better to have rendered it 
either “ without the law,” or, if they must avoid the article, 
without revelation.! As many as have sinned without the 
written law shall perish without the law; and as many as 
have sinned under the law shall be judged by the law. 
This is manifestly Paul’s doctrine. But put Jaw or a law in 
place of the law wherever voyos occurs without the article, 
and the doctrine is both false and inconsistent with the very 
language and argument of the apostle.? 

“From the dead,” in connection with some word denoting 
resurrection, is the uniform rendering both in the old and the 
mew versions of two different Greek phrases, one of which 
takes the article with the preposition amo (a76 Tay vexpav), 
and the other takes the preposition é« without the article 
Cc vexpov). The latter literally means out from among dead 


1Compare dvdyuer, Acts ii. 23, which the translators have rendered “ wicked 
Teands,” and the revisers rendered “ by the hand of lawless men,” and in the mar- 
gin have well explained “lawless men” by “ men without the law,” i.e. heathen, 
vi. Romans. So Hackett and the best Commentators interpret this passage. 
Aad this is just the meaning of dydéues in Rom. ii. 12. 

* After writing the above I looked into Meyer’s Commentary on the passage, 
end was pleased to find my interpretation of »dyos to be in entire agreement 
With his. He renders 74 yh w¢por Lxovra, vs. 14, “‘ who have not the Jaw.” And 
he cays : “On yvdyuos without the article, used of the Mosaic law, see Winer, p. 
123. So frequently in the Apocrypha, and of particular laws also in classical 
Wits, To question this use of it in the New Testament opens the way for 
ttifcia], and sometimes intolerable, explanations of the several passages.” — 


on Rom. ii. 12, p. 114 (English ed.), 1881. 
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persons, and the former seems to conceive of the dead ass 
totality, and so is nearly equivalent to “from the place oa> 
the dead.” But they are only two different modes of comm 
ceiving and expressing the same thing, and that thing transex4 
lators, revisers, and commentators agree to express im K 
English by resurrection “from the dead.” It is a goooe 
illustration of the impossibility of carrying the Greek article. 
bodily, with hoofs and horns, into an English version. Ina J 
the language of Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar,“ The Hebrews. 
article [and the same is true of the Greek, especially the = 
Hebraistic Greek] certainly never stands for the indefinitas— 
article ; but the Hebrew conceives and expresses many ideas # 
definitely which we are accustomed to conceive and expresss-# 
indefinitely,” and vice versa. A noun without the article iaw - 
never in all respects the exact equivalent of the same nour 
with it. But the difference is often in the form of conceptiox— 
or shade of expression rather than in the substance of the= 
thought. It is a question, not of meaning, but of emphasics 
or coloring ; perhaps of mere grammaticalusage or agreeable— 
ness to the ear. And how to express it, or whether it cam 
be expressed at all in English, must be left to the discretiouw 
of the translator, and often requires the exercise of the nicest 
discrimination. 

Our whole discussion shows the folly of a servile imitation 
of the original in any translation. Three things belong toa 
good translation: (1) A faithful representation of the exact 
thought of the original writer; (2) A reproduction of his 
language, word for word, so far as the genius of the English 
language will permit; (3) The expression of all this, so far 
as it can be expressed, in good idiomatic English — the 
English of the people by whom it is to be read in our own 
day. The greatest of these is the first. The second is the 
least important of the three. It is the chief infelicity of the 
revised version that in a scholastic and somewhat servile 
effort to attain the second they sometimes permit both the 
others to fail of accomplishment. 

In conclusion, we cannot but reiterate our sense of obliga- 
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tion to the committees who have given us the new revision. 
We repeat our hope that it will meet a cordial welcome to 
the hearts and jiomes and churches of English and American 
Christians. The very changes which now offend the taste, 
and sensibilities of some will, doubtless, in the course of time, 
disturb them less, and will actually increase its power over 
others. They have rendered an invaluable service towards 
the right understanding and the clear expression of the New 
Testament. But their work is not perfect. We dare say 
that, knowing as they do by experience the difficulties of the 
work, they are themselves the most conscious of its imper- 
fections. We are not likely soon to have another committee 
of revision whose work will be so well done, still less be 
invested with so much authority. But for that very reason 
it isa pity it should not be made as perfect as possible. Of 
course they cannot be expected to heed or care for every cen- 
sure or criticism that is passed upon it. But it is a great pity 
that they should not come together at some future time, and 
either in committee of the whole, or by a sub-committee, 
review their own work, and remove such errors and imper- 
fections as the best scholars always discover in their pub- 
lished works, and are eager to correct in subsequent editions. 
Then they might also take note of the general drift of the 
public taste and sentiment in regard to the revision, and 
make such alterations and improvements as seem to be 
generally demanded and are, at the same time, approved by 
their own more deliberate judgment. Thus might we have 
aversion, not that will please everybody, but one that will 
deserve to live for a hundred years to come alongside of the 
old version, if not come gradually to supersede it in the 
pablic estimation and service. And such an exhibition of 
Christian magnanimity, deference to the common sentiment 
and consent of Christian people, and self-forgetful devoted- 
ness to the finishing and perfecting of a sacred work — such 
victory over themselves and triumph of the principle and 
Spirit of Christianity in the revisers would be of scarcely less 
value to the church, and not less acceptable to the Master, 


ff 
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than the wisdom and learning which are generally so con— 
spicuous in the revision. 


At some time after the Old Testament company shall have 
completed their revision a joint committee of both and, if 
possible, of the American companies also, should be appointed 
to review the work and give harmony and consistency to the 
whole. Let this committee, composed, of course, of the 
most honored and trusted men of all the companies, be 
authorized to make a final revision of the entire Bible. Such 
a committee would be a better working body than the com- 
panies, and, at the same time, as their representative would 
carry with it the weight, in some respects more than the 
weight, of the companies themselves. The Authorized Ver 
sion was thus revised by a committee ; why not the revision! 


ARTICLE VIII. 
THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION. 


No. IX.— PHYSICAL SCIENCE IN THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Some one has defined a cultivated man to be “a person who knows 8 
little of a good many things and a good deal of one thing.” The couplet 
of Pope warning us that a little knowledge is dangerous, and exhorting 
us to drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring is a half truth, and 
adapted to give much needless alarm. A little knowledge, provided it be 
real knowledge, and provided its relative amount be not over-estimated, 
is by no means an evil thing. 

Modern science has indeed wrought great changes in the general methods 
of both work and study. Society is far more complex in its organization 
than it was before the invention of the steam-engine and the telegraph. 
The facilities for manufacture and commerce are now such that minute 
division of labor is necessary for success in business of almost every kind. 
A single city, or indeed a single firm, may now supply the demands ot the 
world for some of the products of skilled labor. More frequently than 
in former times the merchant is compelled to limit himself to the purchase 
and sale of some one commodity. and the workman to the construction uf 
‘a very small portion of the manufactured article upon which he labore. 
The narrowing tendency of modern industries was long ago made familiar 
by Sydney Smith’s reference to the lot of those who spend their lives in 
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making the fifteenth part of a pin. The same tendency appears, also, to 
some extent, in the professions of law and medicine, and in all departments 
of physical science, where the work of investigation is falling more and 
nore into the hands of men who have great special acquirements rather 
than wide, general information. 

It is natural that the demands for special technical education should 
be felt in all training-schovls: still, as has often been pointed out, there is 
great danger, even in the ordinary callings, of under-estimating the advan- 
tages of general culture to the technical student. But whatever may be best 
in preparation for other callings, it would certainly be a sad misfortune to 
arrow the range of preliminary study demanded of the Protestant min- 
itry; for the permanent success of Protestantism depends in no small 
degree upon resisting the tendencies which would degrade the position 
of its clergy to that of mere specialists. There are, indeed, to be spe- 
calists in theological study, but their work is very different from that of 
the ordinary clergyman. Men who have a vocation for such study may 
shut themselves up in garrets for the purpose of carrying on extended 
historical or philological or philosophical investigations connected with 
theological truth. Such specialists supply with weapons of offence and 
defence the arsenals to which all theologians must resort for arms. But 
it is the business of clergymen as a class to mingle with men, and to be the 
mediators between the truth and the living spirits under their pastoral 
care. For full success in such work breadth of culture is always an im- 
perative necessity. The clergyman should have points of contact with a 
great variety of minds. The influence of the Protestant minister is largely 
personal, and he must know how to enter into the thoughts of other men. 

From this it is readily seen that some considerable knowledge of the 
physical sciences is demanded at the present time, if our clergymen are to 
be thoroughly furnished for their work. The pastor is sure to find within 
the bounds of his parish persons of intelligence and influence who from 
one cause and another have become estranged from the church, and who 
have been taught to depreciate the attainments of the ministry. To gain 
infuence over such it is of the greatest importance for the clergyman 
to hare some neutral ground upon which he may meet them, and labor 
With them intelligently for the promotion of some common philanthropic 
object. The church has heretofore gained no small part of its influence 
throuch the zeal of its clergy in promoting a love for music and art. In 
like manner science may now become the handmaid of religion; more, 
however, by indirect connection than by direct methods. The human 
mind is a vacuum that must be filled. In so far as the pastor can arouse 
his parishioners to an interest in scientific pursuits, he will crowd out the 
lower train of amusements, and leave more room for whatever is higher 
and more elevating. Far be it from the evangelical clergy to neglect this 


clas of philanthropic endeavor. 
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Furthermore, nocongregation is wholly free from the disturbing influenamm—ce 
of “science falsely so called.” The indiscriminate pronunciamentos of 
sciolists, and the frarmentary, and hence distorted, utterances of the scie=am sep. 
tific masters, float on every breeze, and are disseminated by all the migit li -hty 
power of the platform and of the printing-press. The larger part of tar the 
conflict between science and religion arises either from a temporary n==e—pj. 
understanding of the facts of science or from a false interpretation of Ge —s qp 
real relicious necessities and of the positive revelation made to satiax- “ify 
them. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that inductive science has : 
foundly modified the popular modes of thought upon some of the funsmer—nds. 
mental doctrines of Christianity. 
Modern science has greatly limited the range of the phenomena loo —amkeg 
upon as supernatural and restricted the things recarded as !ugitimate - ob. 
jects of prayer, and both enlarged and modified our conceptions of de=—=jon 
in nature. In the end it has always appeared that there was no essemm—nitial 
antagonism between progress in inductive discovery and the desired _ sty. 
bility of the religious convictions of the Christian public. But while cxnew 
theories have been unfolding themselves before the world there has usm mally 
been much needless disquietude and alarm. It was mure than a cem “tury 
before devout believers could adjust their religious reflections to the ides 
of the earth’s instability suggested by the Copernican hypothesis, an <l we 
are even yet scarcely reconciled to the long vistas of God’s creative= and 
previsional activity opened to our eyes in geology and physical astrom Gay. 
It will require more than one generation to settle the questions now at 
issue concerning the antiquity of man, and concerning his early conc ition 
and origin. The attempts of such writers as E. B. Tylor and Sir Henry 
Maine to throw licht upon man’s prehistoric condition by a comparative 
study of the language and customs of barbarous tribes cannot be safely 
ignored by the teacher of biblical theology ; nor is it possible long to re- 
fute the arguments of Darwin by misstating his propositions. So difficult 
is it for men even of great attainments to master the theories and sfgu- 
ments of a collateral branch of inquiry, that the professors of theology 
themselves now need a well-versed scientific associate to mediate between 
them and the ever-increasing accumulations of well-established or prob 
able inductive conclusions in physical science. No theological faculty 
perfect in itself without a scientific member. 
If this be so with the leaders in thevlogical thought, how capital mut 
be the mistake of sending out the young men who are about to undertake 
single-handed and in the remote portions of our land and the world te 
task of defending the Christian faith, without having had the advantage? 
of such aid as the professorship of which we are speaking micht give them 
during their preparatory training! How supreme the mistuke of sendidg 
the young men of our theological seminaries to their work with an inade 
quate knowledge of the trains of thought uppermost in the minds of ® 
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‘zge number of their most intelligent hearers! A pretty extended 
nowledze both of scientific facts and of scientific modes of thought our 
Rstors must have, or ,Protestantism, like Catholicism, breaks with the 
“ogress of the age. 

It is not to be expected, however, that all the responsibility for this 
aining is to be thrown upon the theological seminary. A part of it rests 
th the primary and intermediate schools, whose business it is to teach 
‘object lessons the elementary facts of botany, mineralogy, geology, and 
emistry. A part of this responsibility rests with the college, which 
vald allow no candidate for the ministry to leave its halls till he has been 
tructed in the broader principles of classification in all the sciences. It 
xecessary to say this much concerning the preparatory schools, in order 
prevent a calamity which might befall us if the appointment in our 
ological seminaries of professors upon the relations of science to re- 
on were understood to be for the purpose of giving elementary instruc- 
1in science. The design of such a professorship is not to relieve the 
paratory schools, but to supplement their work, and to keep both the 
ociated theological professors and their students in living sympathy 
h the progressive scientific thought of the age. 

it is possible that those theological seminaries which are connected with. 
ollege or university do not have the same need of a special professorship 
ihe relations of science and religion as those have which are isolated ; 
ce the ordinary professors in the scientific departments of a university 
y have such relations to both the theological faculty and the theological 
dents that nothing more is needed. There are, however, many prac- 
al difficulties in the way of a theological school’s depending upon a 
ordinate department for its scientific stimulus and instruction. The 
plication of science to a theological seminary is not the work of a general 
actitioner, but of one who makes the theological bearing of discoveries 
) special study. This neither the investigator in a university nor the 
dinary professor in a college can often be expected to do. 

One of the important results to be secured by a professor of science in 
theological seminary is negative in its character. The wisdom of a 
waeher may be shown by his well-considered silence. It may not be 
wewary to speak much or often from the pulpit upon science, but it is 
iportant that when one does speak his words be sound and judicious. 
hereis a constant tendency to over-estimate the importance of newly 
seovered facts and of freshly propounded and plausible theories. The 
wte with which some clergymen attack scientific theories which seem 
ttagonistic to faith, or adopt them when they appear to corroborate the 
lle, often brings great discredit upon the truth. It is important to base 
proof of the Christian faith upon those arguments that are most cogent. 
the perspective which the preacher gives to the truths upon which onr 
wiet in Christianity rests is all-important. The Christian minister is to 
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covet earnestly the best arguments, and, possessing them, to present them 
to his people with a frequency and emphasis corresponding to their rela- 
tive value. , 

Sciolism is especially to be avoided in the pulpit. The man who takes 
a flower or a bit of musk, and attempts to evolve therefrom a cogent argu- 
ment for the immortality of the soul; or who from a sunbeam or the 
sonorous emissions of a tuning-fork elaborates principles which are to 
serve as corner-stones for his theory of the universe; or who catches the 
chirp of a cricket and attempts to draw from it a demonstration of the 
falsity of materialism, may be a genius of such calibre as to make his sub- 
ject sublime; but he runs great risk of making it ridiculous to his more 
thoughtful auditors. Access to and contact with a man of large scientific 
attainments and of sound judgment during their theological course would 
do much to repress the tendency, too manifest among clergymen, of resort- 
ing to superficial analogies and far-fetched theories for their arguments 
in proof both of natural and revealed theology. 

Another important end to be secured by the presence of a scientific 
professor in a theological seminary relates to the advancement of science. 
Clergymen enjoy peculiarly favorable opportunities for making discoveries 
in some departments of investigation, and thus for adding to the general 
stock of human knowledge. This is singularly true with reference to the 
sciences of botany, zdéology, geology, anthropology, and language. In 
each one of these departments of study every district presents peculiar 
problems calling for the special attention of a local observer. What class 
of men can there be better situated than the clergy for prosecuting these 
much-needed investigations? The preacher of the gospel goes wherever 
man is found. He is by virtue of his occupation given to thought and 
reflection, and he needs the recreation which such incidental pursuits 
bring to the weary mind. 

It is to the lasting credit of the clergy that science owes them already 
so great adebt. It was a Roman Catholic priest (Rev. J. MacEnery), 
who discovered, and first perceived the archaeological importance of the 
human implements found in the cave at Kent’s Hole in South-western 
England. The Catholic Abbé Bourgeois has performed a similar service 
for the arc!.-eological fragments found at St. Prest in France. So emi- 
nent did J. Pye Smith of England and President Hitchcock of Amherst 
become as geologists that the world has well nigh forgotten their zeal and 
success in their chosen calling as preachers of the gospel. The student 
of glacial phenomena is made almost as familiar with the name of Canon 
Mozley for his investigations into the characteristics of ice movements as 
- the theologian is through the theological publications bearing that distin- 
guished name. According tothe testimony of Professor Dana, an obscure 
Congregational minister in Western Vermont (the Rev. A. Wingy, now 
deceased) did more by a judicious employment of his vacations to solve 
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the vexed but important questions relating to the geology of the region 
in which he lived than was accomplished by the expensive professional 
survey provided by the State. More recently a Lutheran clergyman in 
Ohio has through his familiarity with his own locality made most impor- 
tant and interesting discoveries in palaeontolozy. The comprehensive 
knowledge of the state geologist was essential to a full understanding of 
the significance of the discoveries, but except for the clergyman’s scien- 
tiie predilections and his minute knowledge of local facts, the secrets of 
nature might never have been disclosed. The meteorological discoveries 
of the Rev. T. D. Stoddard while a missionary in Persia drew forth 
varm expressions of gratitude from the great astronomer Herschel. Carl : 
Ritter pays the highest compliments to the Missionary Herald as a reposi- 
tory of geographical information, and declares that he could not have 
written his “ Erdkunde,” except for the material transmitted to him by 
missionaries. The botany, zdology, and topography of South Africa had 
& flood of light shed upon them by the essays of the cultured missionary 
Champion in the American Journal of Science. The zdological specimens 
from Western Africa, with which more than one museum in this country 
are supplied, bear witness to the scientific zeal of Rev. William Walker ; 
and the contributions of Rev. E. Burgess to the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, shed much light upon the geology of 
the Cape of Good Hope. The geology of Persia is under similar obliga- 
tons to the Rev. Justin Perkins; while the missionaries to the Sandwich 
Islands have been the guardians of Mauna Loa. To give an adequate 
account of Livingstone’s contributions to science would require volumes. 
Inthe study of language the service of missionaries has been indispensable. 
More than two hundred languages have been reduced by them to writing, 
and the peculiarities of as many dialects brought within reach of the 
stadents of comparative philology at the great seats of learning. The 
late Bishop Pattison of the South Sea Islands was one of the most valued 
Correspondents of Max Miiller. Weare told that the Ethnological Society 
in New York rarely holds a meeting in which papers from missionaries 
are not read. If without organized effort so much has been done by 
clergymen towards enlarging the boundaries of scientific knowledge, what 
might not the results be if there were in each prominent theological 
seninary a thoroughly equipped scientific professor who should make it 
& part of his business to stimulate and direct such work! Blessings innu- 
merable shall rest upon the heads of those thoroughly furnished professors 
of science and religion who shall hereafter sit in our seats of theological 
learning, and shall bring themselves into loving sympathy with our candi- 
dates for the ministry, and shall consider with them their various fields of 
labor, and direct the attention of the young men to the scientific problems 
Which can best be studied in their several places of settlement. The 

of the pastors of the large city churches may be so arduous, their 
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salaries so generous, and their opportunities for vacations so abunda 
that they will feel little need of such sympathy and direction ; yet ev 
they would find more satisfactory recreation in the pursuit of science th 
in shooting small birds and adding to the persecutions of diminutive tro 
It will be of more than scientific interest if some clergyman would ident: 
the ledge from which came the boulder at Plymouth, Mass., upon whi 
the Pilgrims are said to have landed. 

But especially serviceable to the clergymen settled on small salaries 
the retired parishes of the country, to the home missionaries bearing | 
hardships of the frontier, and to the foreign missionaries laboring in t 
distant portions of the earth, the professor of physical science as relat 
to theology may be of signal advantage. He will help them to break 1 
monotony of their daily labor by well-directed effort in some scienti 
avocation, and will be of assistance to them in bringing their obser 
tions before the scientific world. In this manner, though not servi 
the highest of all purposes, he will do what may well satisfy the ambiti 
of no ordinary man. He will confer an inestimable favor upon the ha: 
worked and poorly-paid portion of our clergy; he will in the eyes of 1 
world add dignity to the pastoral calling, and he will greatly incre: 
the stock of human knowledge. The ministers and missionaries from 
single theological seminary are far more numerous, and more widely sc: 
tered than the officers of the United States Signal Service. With cx 
certed effort how might they enrich the world’s repertory of scienti 
facts, and add to the advantages and give lustre to the name of their ali 
mater, while increasing the dignity and influence of the whole professi 
of which they are members. G. F. W. 


[The preceding Article confines itself to the Relation of Theology 
Physical Science, because Articles have already appeared in the B 
liotheca Sacra on the Relation of Theology to other Sciences. See es] 
cially Bib. Sac., Vol. xxxiii. pp. 288-292.] 
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ARTICLE IX. 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


A Stupy or THE PENTATEUCH FOR PopuLAR ReapinG. Being an 
Inquiry into the Age of the so-called Books of Moses, with an Intro- 
ductory Examination of recent Dutch Theories, as represented by Dr. 
Kuenen’s Religion of Israel. By Rufus P. Stebbins, D.D., formerly 
President, Lecturer on Hebrew Literature, and Professor of Theology 
in the Meadville Theological School. 12mo. pp. 233. Boston: Geo. 
H. Ellis. 1881. " 


This work is characterized by good strong sense. It is not written for 
the learned, but it is the result of long-continued study. The critics who 
are partial to the views of Dr. Kuenen will criticise many positions of Dr. 
Stebbins, but will commend his candor and truth-loving spirit. Although 
he is a prominent Unitarian, and does not in this volume claim any inspira- 
tion for the Pentateuch, yet his work will be hailed with a peculiar joy 
by the orthodox divines. They will be more nearly unanimous than his 
own brethren in their commendation of it. 

The style of the volume is pleasing. It is very direct and perspicuous 
in its statements. The following 1s one part of its statement of Dr. 
Kuenen’s theory. “ Moses wrote nothing of the Pentateuch but an 
abbreviated form of the Ten Commandments or ‘Ten Words.’ A few 
chapters in Exodus and Leviticus may have been composed before settling 
in Canaan; but the Book of Deuteronomy was not composed till the reign 
of Joiah, 620 B.c., and the historical portions of the four other books 
were not written till the Captivity. Ezra and his fellow-priests drew up 
Marly the whole ritual as we now find it in Leviticus and the other bouks 
of the Pentateuch just before his return to Jerusalem from Babylon, and 
brought it with him, and introduced it, with the aid of Nehemiah and the 
Pests, as a Mosaic production, and venerable with age and the obeer- 
vance of the fathers; and the Books of Chronicles were written, pervert- 
ing and falsifying history, to sustain the false claim of Ezra’s ritual to 
antiquity and the supremacy of the tribe of Levi, and the dignity and 
“credness of the priesthood. The older historian of the Books of the 

ings had no knowledge of any such ritual and priesthood. The prophets 
disappeared before the new order of priests, and the voice of the poet- 
Preacher was stifled by the smoke of holocausts” (pp. 17, 18). 

The great aim of the volume is to prove that ‘‘the Pentateuch is sub- 
“aatially of the Mosaic age ; and largely, either directly or indirectly, of 
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Mosaic authorship” (p. 230). After a lengthened Introduction on the 
general character of Dr. Kuenen’s Relicion of Israel, the volume state 
the External Evidences in favor of the Mosaic origin of the Pentateucl 
(pp. 75-156) ; afterward, the Internal Evidence of it (pp. 157-230). Dr 
Stebbins premises his investigation with the following statement: “ Thi 
inquiry respecting the origin and age of the Pentateuch may be pursuec 
if one pleases, as a purely literary one; for the Mosaic dispensation is nc 
ours, nor is the law our rule of life. Whatever may prove true in recard t 
the Pentateuch, our relations to God, to Christ, and to man, are unchangec 
Whether the law was of human or of divine origin, we are, as Christian: 
to obey Christ, and accept the ‘substance,’ of which the law, at the bes: 
was only a ‘shadow.’ As a purely literary inquiry, therefore, I sha 
discuss them” (pp. 80,81). He also lays down the following canon c 
criticism as guiding the inquirer into the age of the Pentateuch: “ If w 
find that.an ancient book is referred to, in all later works, by the nam 
which is now given to it, and that references are made to it, and tha 
quotations are made from its contents, such substantially as we now fin 
in it, then the proper, the necessary, conclusion is that the book is th 
same as that which we possess” (p. 83). 

Dr. Stebbins excels in brief and pithy replies to individual charge 
made by the Dutch School. One of these charges is that the Books 
the Chronicles are substantially historical forgeries, composed in order t 
give a color of truth to the ritual forgeries of Ezra. Dr. Stebbins admit 
that many names and numbers are incorrectly given in the Chronicle 
but he says: “ Genealogies may be erroneous, and yet the events recorde 
may be substantially correct. ..... There is open before me, as I writ 
the first volume of Savage’s Genealogy of New England, a ‘ very mirac] 
of accuracy,’ and yet there are twenty oclavo pages of ‘additions an 
corrections ’ at the end of it” (p. 41). 

In the celebrated “ Bible for Learners” by Dr. H. Oort of Amsterda 
and Dr. T. Hooykaas of Rotterdam, assisted by Dr. Kuenen, it is sai 
that “the prophet Malachi [420-490 B.c.] is the first to use the éxpre 
sion ‘ Law of Moses.’” To this Dr. Stebbins replies: “ Now the title ; 
used 1 Kings ii. 3 and 2 Kings xxiii. 25, books acknowledged by suc 
critics as DeWette and Davidson to have been written about 550 Bu 
And the title is also used by the writer of the Book of Joshua, placed b 
the same critics about 650 B.c., or two centuries earlier than Dr. Oo: 
admits that the title was used. Dr. Oort tells ‘learners’ that ‘the ver 
name given to the Mount of Sinai signifies the moon-god.’ We do m 
say that some modern critics are moon-struck, but the moon has as muc 
influence on their criticism as it has on the meteorology of the rusti 
Gesenius (Ilebrew, Thesaurus, ad verb.) says Sinai signifies lutum, mire 
Again, Dr. Oort tells ‘learners’ that ‘the very name of the hero himse 
[Samson] signifies ‘“‘sun-god.”’ (Gesenius says it signifies ‘ sunlike 
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“These assertions need nocomment. They admonish ‘learners’ to choose 
judicious teachers, and to beware of disregarding truth, as the Hebrew 
writers are said to have done” (p. 60). 

“Dr. Kuenen says (Vol. I. p. 273): ‘ Probably not one of the Psalms is 
from David’s hand.’ So destructive acritic as Hitzig claims that he wrote 
ten certainly, perhaps more. And Ewald claims fifteen, and probably 
several others. Davidson claims still more. So does Eichorn, and Dr. 
Noyes, also. A dozen eminent Hebrew scholars might be named who 
believe that David wrote from twenty to eighty of the Psalms” (p. 70). 

A favorite position of the Dutch School is that the prophet Ezekiel was 
unacquainted with the laws of Moses. Dr. Stebbins devotes four pages to 
this subject. He quotes from the Unitarian Review for November 1880, 
p. 481: “It is difficult to read his [Ezekiel’s] pages written in Babylon, 
and believe that any important priestly legislation had preceded them. 
He does not quote from existing laws” (p. 107). To this Dr. Steb- 
bins replies: “In view of this unqualified denial from so respectable 
Ssource, I feel called upon to invite the reader’s attention to farther 
proof that Ezekiel’s writings give overwhelming evidence of his acquaint- 
ance with ‘ existing laws’” (p. 107). Numerous references of Ezekiel to 
the Pentateuch here follow. The author adds: “I have taken pains to 
compare the frequency of Ezekiel’s use of the language in the law, and 
teerences to it and quotations from it, with that of four of our most 
celebrated preachers’ reference to the gospel, or quotations from it. Dr. 
Dewey, in the Two Great Commandments, a volume of three hundred 
Pages, uses the lancuage of the Gospels (text of sermons excepted) but 
Jorty-five times. Mr. Martineau, in Hours of Thought, second series, uses 
the language of the Gospels twenty-five times. Dr. Channing, in the Per- 
fect Life, uses the language of the Gospels eight times in two hundred 
pages. Dr. Walker, in Reason, Faith, and Duty, uses the language: of 
the Gospels eighteen times in two hundred pages; and in but two instances 
does he say he takes it from the Gospels, and in but very few instances do 
the thers” (pp. 109, 110). 


Tae Man Jesus: A Course of Lectures. By John White Chadwick, 
Author of “ The Faith of Reason,” “‘The Bible of To-day,” “A Book 
of Poems,” ete. 12mo. pp. 258. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1881. 


Many beautiful passages, many poetical sentiments are found in this 
volume. It is unscientific, however. It fails to appreciate the different 
kinds and different degrees of evidence. It does not scem even to recognize 
the distinction between knowledge and belief. MKnowledge is not mere 

lef, but an assurance; not a merely undoubting, but an unhesitating 
%urance; not a merely unhesitating, but a rationally unhesitating assur- 
aXe; and the object in regard to which this assurance is felt must be a 

or truth. The instincts of the human mind will not allow it to feel 
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an assurance which is not only unhesitating, but rationally unhesitating, 
that a proposition is true unless the propoxition be true. The mind is so 
made that it will not entertain the highest degree of belief, that is, the unhes- 
itating assurance of a truth. unless there be the highest degree of reason 
for it. When we have this highest degree of reason for a proposition, 
we need no more, we desire no more, we lovk for no more; an additional 
argument would not sensibly augment our confidence. When we have 
not this highest degree of reason for our assurance, reason derived from 
the nature of the proposition itself or from the arguments supporting it, 
the mind is so made that it will not come into a state of knowledge. 
It may come into a state of assurance, but assurance is only a high 
degree of belief, and is not the highest degree ; for the highest degree ’s 
knowledge. Now we may believe that the apostle John wrote the fourth 
Gospel; we may have an assurance of it, still we might believe it more 
strongly if there had been as decisive a testimony for it as there is that 
Paul wrote the Epistle to the Romans. We believe that Paul wrote the 
Epistle to the Romans; yet we are often discovering new arguments 
for our faith, and we become more and more confident in it. A merchant 
hopes, expects, believes that his ship will arrive safely at Hong Kong: yet 
he may desire still stronger evidence than he now has in favor of his 
belief, and his belief may perceptibly increase in strencth. The common 
actions of men are reculated, not by their knowledge, but by their faith, 
whether this faith sink to the level of a hope or rise to that of an assure 
ance. Whire, on the whole, the probabilities are in favor of a proposi- 
tion we are to believe it, however slight the probabilities are. Where, 
on the whole, the probabilities are against a proposition we are to dis- 
believe it, although the adverse probabilities are very faint. Mr. Chad- 
wick seems to overlook habitually the distinction between moral and 
demonstrative reasoning. Thus he says: * Every man of honesty, in- 
telligence, and thoughtfulness knows that the result of criticism is, that 
of the twenty-seven books of the New Testament the authorship of only 
four [ Romans, First and Second Corinthians, and Galatians: the Pauline 
authorship of these even is denied by Bruno Bauer, a critic of no mean 
abilities] is absolutely certain. But to elevate into the position of a 
supernatural revelation a book the authorship of six-sevenths of which 
is extremely doubtfyl, is manifestly an unwarrantable procedure. We 
may be tolerably sure of the authorship of another seventh. This is the 
extremity of critical concession. But in order to maintain the super- 
natural inspiration of the New Testament we should be certain not only 
of the authorship of each separate book, but of the supernatural inspira- 
tion of each individual author. In fact, our certainty on the head of 
authorship is confined to four books out of twenty-seven; and of the 
supernatural inspiration of St. Paul, the author of these four, there is not 
a particle of proof, while there is abundant proof at every turn of human 
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limitation” (pp. 16, 17). When Mr. Chadwick makes a demand for 
“absolute certainty” in moral reasonings he violates the law of moral 
evidence. If the farmer or the sailor or the banker should refuse to act 
unless he had an “absolute certainty ” of success, or unles he knew every 
truth which he believed, he would spend his life in idleness. 

Ther is another particular in which the Lectures now under review 
are unscientific. They fail to account for the progress of Christianity. 
They represent the Founder of the Christian church in such a way as 
makes the progress of the church inexplicable. The man who had lived 
among the Nazarenes, “had mended their cradles for them, and built 
their cribs and stalls” (p. 132), “was not strikingly original” in his 
method of teaching; many of his higher maxims can be paralleled by 
maxims of the Pharisees. ‘ He never uttered anything that can be called 
a theological proposition. Nevertheless, a certain theology is implied in 
his teachings; and this was the theology of his time, above the limitations 
of which his intellectual conceptions never rose. Indeed, upon the side 
of science there was something possible, even at that time in the world, 
towhich he did not attain. He made the superstitions of his time the 
vehicles of his moral earnestness. He believed in angels and devils, in a 
prince of devils, in demoniacal possession, in the resurrection of the 
body, in a material gehenna, in special providence, and so on” (p. 140). 
He made a mistake in regard to the Book of Isaiah. “The second part 
of Isaiah (chapters xl. to Ixvi.) which we know [?] to have been written 
by some prophet of the captivity, about 536 B.c., “was ascribed by Jesus, 
as by all his contemporaries, to the true Isaiah of the eighth century” 
(Pp. 154, 155). 

As Jesus was not a learned man, so, according to these Lectures, he was 
Bot sinless. The fact that he was not sinless is proved by the circum- 
stance that he was baptized by John. “The baptism of John was a 
beptim of repentance, and necessitated a confession of sin” (p. 106). 
“ There is not a particle of reason for supposing that the baptism of Jesus 
by John was in any respect different from that of any other person. It 
Wasa baptism of repentance. It was a confession of unsatisfied ideals” 
(p-107). In this connection the following words of Strauss are quoted : 
“Even the best and purest of mankind has ever many sins to accuse 
himelf of, much remissnesa, much precipitation ; moreover, as the indi- 
Videal becomes morally purified, the moral feeling itself is more sensitive 
of the lightest impurity of moral motives, of the slightest deviation from 
the moral ideal ” (p. 107). 

Now to suppose that the Christian church was founded by a mere 
man, % imperfect as these Lectures represent him to be, and with- 
at any supernatural inspiration, is to suppose an effect without an 

cause. Mr. Chadwick himself says: ‘The religion of Jesus, 
at without various corruption and distortion, but with conscious alle- 
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giance to his sacred name, is the religion of three hundred millions of © 
civilized world. Could anything seem more unlikely as he hung upon th@ 
cross that April day, with only three women in the world as his conf 
disciples ? And yet it was his dying so that made Christianity a universal 
religion. Baur says: ‘ Never was that which bore the outward appear 
ance of ruin and annihilation turned into such signal and decisive victory 
as in the death of Jesus’” (pp. 183, 184). The most important institutions 
of the world, the highest intellectual and moral culture of the world, thi 
most sublime and beneficient revolutions of the world can be traced uy] 
to the life and death of this one man; and these stupendous effects fort 
a logical part of the argument for the doctrine that he himself was endue 
supernaturally for his work, and that he endued his apostles with a lik 
supernatural power. 

There are two other aspects in which these Lectures are unscientifi 
One is the confidence with which the author states his own impressios 
without giving any valid reason for them. There is something remarkabl 
in the very structure of the following sentences: “In John the story < 
the woman taken in adultery is an interpolation. It is found in noo 
of the early manuscripts, but it has the stamp of Jesus’ individuality 1 
the rest of the gospel has not. This is the real gospel, and the rest is th 
interpolation ” (p. 35). 

Another of these aspects is the contempt with which the author speal 
of men who disagree with him; some of whom he characterizes as “ th 
pedlers in Christian evidences.” The profoundest theologians of th 
world have entertained, and do still entertain, a belief that the writers « 
the Bible were supernaturally inspired, but Mr. Chadwick savs: “ Tt 
doctrine of the New Testament’s miraculous inspiration is no longer 
doctrine that can be entertained by any person who is-at the same tim 
honest, thoughtful, and intelligent” (p. 16. Seealso pp. 215,216). “Qk 
present knowledge of the New Testament is such that it preclud 
all use of it as an authority over and above the measure of its intrinsi 
rationality. To proceed on any other principle than this is a species « 
intellectual immorality for any person who is decently informed concert 
ing the New Testament” (p. 226). Such utterances are the suicide ¢ 
the volume containing them. 


A CoMMENTARY ON Sr. Pavut’s EPISTLE TO THE Romans. By Josep 
Agar Beet. Second Edition. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 


The fact that Mr. Bect’s Commentary has reached a second editioc 
within a very short time, besides being most favorably reviewed by em 
nent exegetical authorities, is sufficient evidence of its excellence. Bi 
though I might content myself with this brief announcement, I think 
only fair both tothe readers of the Bibliotheca Sacra and to the autht 
to endeavor to give some account of its character. [A very brief noti 
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of the first edition has been already published in the Bibliotheca Sacra. 
The appearance of the second edition, and the various comments upon it, 
warrant, if they do not require, a more lengthened notice. ] 

Mr. Beet’s chief design, he tells us, is that his book should be a con- 
tibution to systematic theology. ‘In this work I have endeavored, by 
study of the earliest and noblest work on systematic theology, to reproduce 
the cospel as reflected in the mind of the greatest of the apostles. ..... 
St. Paul's conception was but the view of one man, limited and colored |, 
by his temperament, history, and circumstances. (rod has given us other 
views of the same gospel from other mental stand-points. And only by 

comparing the various reproductions of the gospel by the various writers 
of the New Testament can we gain a view of that one great and eternal 
orginal, of which the ‘ gospel of St. Paul’ was but a partial, though correct 
reflection.” His effort has been to discover “ and expound the great under- 
lying principles of St. Paul’s theology ”; and, accordingly, at various suitable 
pants, he arranges in order the results of his search. In a word, we have 
todo with a theological commentary. I must confess, for my part, toa 
strong preference for this kind of commentary. ‘The ordinary exegesis 
seems to me to cut up the text till all the life is gone out of the books which 
are subjected toit. Notthat Mr. Beet neglects to examine and determine 
the meaning of the words; but that he makes that operation decidedly 
subordinate to the true goal of interpretation, namely, the evocation of the 
thooght, both in its parts and in its entirety. 

His work reminds me of Tholuck’s Commentary on the Sermon on 
the Mount; with this difference, that it lacks the learned allusions in 
which Tholuck’s work abounds. Mr. Beet has made good use of the 
labors of his predecessors, and modestly acknowledges his indebtedness 
to various writers in the preface; but he introduces very little learned 
ballast into the body of his work. This is in many respects a merit; for 
most German writers carry the habit of auseinandersetzung (reckoning) 
With previous writers to a tedious extreme; and in many, if not most 
cases the references are traditional, and not the result of independent 
research. So, at all events, some assert who have found the same mis- 
takes repeated by generation after generation of commentators. 

Mr. Beet considers that the Epistle falls naturally into the following five 
Great divisions, besides an Opening and a Conclusion: (1) All are Guilty, 
1 18-ii, 90 ; (2) Justification and its Results, iii. 21-v.; (3) The New Life 
in Christ, vi.-viii. ; (4) Harmony of the Old and New, ix.-xi.; (5) Prac- 
tical Lessons, xii.-xv. 13. These divisions are divided again into fifty-two 
ection, The subjects to which special discussions are devoted are : Holi- 
bes; Destruction ; the Law; Justification; Faith; Original Sin; Whom 

did Christ come to save? the Flesh; the Spirit; Assurance of Justifica- 
tion ; ; Election; Calvinism; Final Perseverance. The doctrinal results of 
th whale Epistle are summed up in three closing dissertations, en..tled, 
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“ Paul’s view of the Gospel and of Christ, of the Christian Life, and oi tw 
Jewish Scriptures.” I ought to remark that the author's general pa==cint 
of view is that of a Wesleyan Methodist minister; though it is only mame=icht 
to say that there is not a trace in his book of blind antagonism to Calvic—ism, 
In point of fact, we imagine that most moderate Calvinists will find MiMitd., 
to object to in his Commentary. Of the candor and justice of its ger——erg] 
tone the following extract from the excursus on Calvinism is a fair sam———ple; 
“ With Calvin and Augustine I hold firmly that salvation is entirely, —-fmg, 
the first good desire until victory over death, a work of God and an ac arog, 
plishment of his eternal purpose ; that we should never have begun to  Saet 
had he not first sought us, and that our seeking him was the result cof hi 
drawing us to himseH; that our faith is wrought in us by the word of €2od 
and by influences which lead us to believe it; and that every victory Over 

sin and self is God’s gift to us and work in us. I differ from them in 
believing that divine influences leading towards repentance and faith are 
brought to bear on all who hear the gospel; and that the unbelief and 
-perdition of those who reject it arise not from the absence of those 
influences, but simply and only from man’s resistance to them.” With 

this position I confess my own thorough agreement. 

If space permitted, I should like to refer more particularly to the treat- 
ment of one or two of the more difficult portions of the Epistle, especially 
chapters ix.—xi.; but must close. In my judgment, though Ido nof pre- 
tend to accept all Mr. Beet’s views, his Commentary embodies ripe scholar 
ship, earnest thought, devoutness of spirit, and practical wisdom, in a 
form which ought to be attractive and useful alike to clerical and lay 
readers. D. W. 8. 





HoLiInESS AS UNDERSTOOD BY THE WRITERS OF THE BIBLE. A Bible 


Study. By Joseph Agar Beet, Author of “Commentary on Romans.” 
Second Edition. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 


The contents of Mr. Beet’s disquisition are divided into twelve chapters, 
entitled, Method of Study; Tloliness in the Books of the Law; the later 
Books of the Old Testament; the Septuagint Version and the Apocrypha; 
the New Testament; Holiness of Jesus Christ; of the Followers of Christ; 
Christian IIoliness is the true Explanation of the Mosaic Ritual; Holiness 
as oppused to Sin; How we become Holy ; Growth in Holiness; Excellence 
in Holiness. He sums up his view of the subject in the words, “ Holiness 
is God’s claim that his creatures use all their powers and opportunities to 
work out his purposes. ..... Holiness thns understood is an attribute of 
God. For his claim springs from his nature” (p. 44). Elsewhere he 
says: “ God sanctified himself by vindicating in word or deed the invio- 
lability of his claim; men sanctified God and God’s name by rendering 
to him the devotion he claims; as the one being who claims unlimited and 
' absolute ownership and supreme devotion, God is the Holy One” (p. 28). 
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Though we have read Mr. Beet’s little work with interest, and consider 
it avaluable contribution to the subject, we cannot say that we are quite 
gwatisied with his conclusions. God himself, and not merely God’s claim, 
is described as holy ; and the final question is, Wherein consists his per- 
gornal holiness ? What constitutes him holy? We are inclined to agree 
with some other writers in recarding holiness as moral inviolability — to 
put it in one word. This view would give completeness to, but not con- 
¢radict that expounded by Mr. Beet. D. W. 8. 


Teepex TO NEANDER’s GENERAL History OF THE CRISTIAN ReE- 
LIGION AND CuuRcH. 8vo. pp. 239. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
and Company; Cambridze: The Riverside Press. 1881. 


An index to Neander’s history is indixpensable to a student who aims 
to master the work. The present index contains many more references 
than are found in any preceding one, and seems to be remarkably accurate. 


Hutory oF CoNGREGATIONALISM FROM ABOUT A.D. 250 TO THE 
Presext True. By George Punchard. Congrezationalism in Amer- 
ica. Vol. L New England, Virginia, Maryland, the Southern Islands, 
long Island, New Jersey, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Canada. 12mo. pp. 678. 1880; Vou. II. New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, the Southern and Southwestern States, the Old West, the New 
West, Résamé of History, Revivals, the Unitarian Controversy. 12mo. 
pages 694. Boston : Congregational Publishing Society. 1881. 


The first three volumes of Mr. Punchard’s [General] History of Con- 
gtegationaliem will soon be issued by the Congregational Publishing 
Society in a style uniform with the two volumes on Congregationalism in 

These two volumes form the fourth and fifth of the General His- 
tory. They are published under the editorial supervision of Rev. George 
B. Jewett, formerly a professor in Amherst College. He is a remarkably 
faithful editor, and has added much to the original value of the volumes. 

Punchard’s History of Congregationalism contains a vast amount of 
matenal, and gives evidence of long continued industry in the collection 
of it, It will be highly interesting and profitable to Congregativnalists, 
sad will be ex:ensively introduced into their libraries. Mr. Punchard 
Was a candid and truth-loving historian; a denominational, but not a 
sectarian, writer. His parentage and early life gave him peculiar advan- 
tages for writing the present work. 


Tar Treory or Preacuixa. Lectures on Homiletics. By Austin 
Phelps, D.D. Late Bartlett Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in Andover 
Theological Seminary. 12mo. pp. 610. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1881. 

This volume is the result of special study pursued in private, and in the 
re-room for thirty-one years. It isa monumental work. Its tendency 
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is to exalt the dignity of a sermon, to elevate the character of the preac——he 
to make the pulpit more intellectua] and more thoroughly practical_— 

constantly suggests the idea that the aim of the preacher should b—=—=-ame 
promote holiness of heart and life; that holiness is divine truth bromsmmamg 


out into action ; that, accordingly, divine truth should be exhibited inmamm t 
pulpit clearly and fully. This exhibition of truth is the true docte==in 
preaching. 


The volume is compact with thought; the style of it is terse and piami&hy; 
the main impression of it is deep and permanent. It states principle~ wag 
resulting in rules, and gives rules as founded on principles. It needif st 
be not only read, but also studied. It is adapted to the wants of the 
clergy in all denominations. Especially is it fitted to the needs of young 
preachers, and to students in theological seminaries. It will probably be 
introduced as a text-book in some of these seminaries, and may well be is 
all of them. 


CYCLOPAEDIA OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
LITERATURE. Prepared by Rev. John M:Clintock, D.D., and James 
Strong, D.D. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


This work consists of ten octavo volumes, each containing more than 
a thousand pages. The first of these volumes was published in 1867, the 
last in 1881. The Cyclopaedia was commenced in 1853. Nearly thirty 
years have been devoted to it. The department of Biblical Literature 
has been under the supervision of Dr. James Strong. The departments 
of Systematic, Historical, and Practical Theology were under the super- 
vision of John M‘Clintock until his decease, March 4, 1870. His place 
has been supplied in great measure by Professors J. H. Worman, A. J. 
Schem, and other skilful collaborators. The Cyclopaedia has been under 
the oversicht of scholars belonzing to the Methodist denomination, bat 
has not been conducted on sectarian principles. Its articles are written 
candidly as well as learnedly; the larger part of them by men not belong- 
ing to the Methodist body. To say that the Cyclopaedia is free from 
errors would be to say that it is superhuman. In any such work as this 
multitudes of mistakes are to be expected. To criticise the work by 
enumcrating its misstatements would be unfair, as it might imply that it 
is inferior to other works in the same department of study. We think it 
superior to other works which are equally extensive in this department. 
It would form a valuable addition to the library of any clergyman in any 
denomination. It is proposed to issue ere long a supp:ementary volume, 
correcting some errors, and supplying some defects in the volumes already 
published. We presume that in process of time other supplementary 
volumes will be given to the public, and that this Cyclopaedia will for 
many years be kept abreast of the advancing literature of the age. We 
regard the work as an honor to the publishers, the editors, the Method.st 
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denomination, and. indeed, to the country at large. It contains important 
information for which we would look in vain to the works of Herzog, 
Weer, Wette, Lichtenberg, Kraus, and others. 


‘Ear Pottosopny oF CaRLY.e., By Edwin D. Mead. 18mo. pp. 140. 


Borton: Houghton, Mifflin, and Company ; Cambridge: The Riverside 
Press. 1881. 


When a man expresses his thoughts in a facile and natural style, it is 

easy to detect his system of philosophy or theology, if he has one; but 
when he expresses himself in constrained and extravagant language, it is 
Gificult to ascertain whether or not he has any self-consistent scheme of 
thought. There are many apparent inconsistencies in the thoughts of 
Carlyle; how far they may be ever reconciled we do not know. Mr. 
Meaj has done a good work in his presentation of Carlyle’s philosophy. 
To some of his statements we cannot subscribe. Many of them are 
obviously correct ; all of them are suggestive. 


Panitrve InpustRyY; or, Illustrations of the Handiwork, in Stone, 
Bone, and Clay, of the Native Races of the Northern Atlantic Seaboard 
of America. By Charles C. Abbott, M.D. 8vo. pp. 560. Salem: 
George A. Bates. 1881. 


In the preparation of this book the resources of the Peabody Museum 
&% Cambridge have been drawn upon to their full extent, and the in- 
dastrious author has been freely assisted by all the officers of that well- 
furnished institution. Thus he has been able to make it an exhaustive 
treatment of the subject indicated in the title. Almost every page is 
adorned with a well-executed wood-cut, illustrating the art of the aborigines 
of North America; making the volume most serviceable and indispensable 
to those who have not access to the collections themselves. 

Dr. Abbott’s fame is likely to rest chiefly upon his discovery of 
Paleolithic implements in the post-glacial terraces of Trenton, New 
Jersey, an account of which occupies the last two chapters of the volume. 
From the engravings any one familiar with the subject can see that the 
rough stone implements of man in America differ widely from ordinary 
Indian arrow-heads and hatchets, and indecd that they closely resemble 
the Palaeoliths found in the terrace gravels of Northern France and 
Southern England. Their antiquity is further established by a study of 
the gravel dleposit of Trenton where the implements are fonnd. Professor 
Levis of Philadelphia had, independently of Dr. Abbott, decided, after 
carefal investivation, that the Trenton gravel in which these implements 
be stratified is as old as the close of the glacial period ; and sume of the 
picecote were found sixteen feet below the surface, beneath large 

ers. 


The study of the river formations which were laid down at that period 
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has but just com-nenced in this country. It is only a few years since 

terminal moraine of the continental glacier was first detected. The w: 
of mapping it is now, however, going rapidly forward, and as the riwi 
which emerge from the glaciated region into the non-glaciated are stucl 
much light may be expected soon from that quarter upon the absorio 
question of man’s antiquity in America. Trenton is about seventy mm 
south of the extreme-southern extension of the ice during the gla 
period. G. F. 


Report upon THe UNitEp States GkOGRAPHICAL Surveys W : 
OF THE Oxe Hunpreptu MeEripian. Vol. VII. Upon Archaeo. 
ical and Ethnological Collections from the Vicinity of Santa Barba 
California. By Professor F. W. Putnam. 4to. pp. 497. 


In the preparation of this report Professor Putnam has been assis 
by Drs. C. C. Abbott, S. S. Haldeman, and H. C. Yarrow, and Mess 
Lucian Carr and A.S. Gatschet. For the most part, the pages are occux 
with bare descriptions of the implements and ornaments of stone, bone, : 
wood which abound on the Pacific coast. It is a storehouse of facts wk 
the United States government is doing itself honor to collect and pl 
within reach of investigators the world over. The illustrations are at 
dant and excellent. The closing chapter of seventy pages is occupied ~w 
a * Classification into Seven Linguistic Stocks of Western Indian Dial 
contained in Forty Vocabularies.” 

The ethnological questions raised by the facts coming to light upoxma 
Pacific coast are of peculiar interest. The dialects, the pottery, andl 
classificatory systems of consanzuinity of the California natives poixs' 
an early connection with the inhabitants of Central Asia. 

If Professor Whitney’s conclusions as to the extreme antiquity of 
human remains discovered by him in California be accepted, some 1m 
esting questions are in store for the evolutionists; for the earliest im] 
ments described by him belong to the smooth stone type, and the Calave 
skull, which he regards as of the Tertiary age, is large enough and ¥ 
enough formed to be that of a philosopher. There has not been progr€ 
but degradation, of man since his first known appearance upon the Paci 
coast. ‘The more that period is extended into the past, the less eax 
are the phenomena to be explained upon the theory of evolution. Pr 
fessor Putnam, however, thinks the long chronology a relief in explainis 
the diversities which have arisen among the various tribes of Americ 
together with the wide dispersion of common characteristics. The B 
quimau carries with him still some of the physical characteristics ar 
arts of ancient California. G. F. W. 
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ARTICLE I. 





CONSTRUCTIVE EXEGESIS. 


@Y WILLIAM ARNOLD STEVENS, PROFESSOR OF NEW TESTAMENT EXEGESIS, 
IN THE ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


ExecEsis in its broadest sense includes the whole function 
© interpretation as employed upon the Holy Scriptures. 
e interpreter acts as the mediator between mind and mind 
Am the transmission of thought. Taken at the highest, his 
rice is that of the prophet, who receives directly the thought 
<sf God and communicates it to man. In this Article, how- 
rer, exegesis will be considered simply as employed in 
@anderstanding the Scriptures, leaving out of view the methods 
&&y which its results are to be made available for the use or 
‘advantage of others. As thus employed it aims to elicit 
€rom a given passage or book the whole thought and purpose 
©f the writer. 
Schleiermacher, indeed, included interpretation as a whole 
under the definition die Kunst des Verstehens, “the art of 
Wmerstanding.” Inadequate as the definition is, it un- 
doubtedly penetrates to what is fundamental. An art, truly, 
and apt in this age of much reading to lag behind in the 
socalled progress of the arts! The searching challenge 
of Philip the Evangelist, ‘‘ Understandest thou what thou 
readest 2”? (eyunooxers & avaywwwones; the felicitous parano- 
masia of the Greek being perhaps untranslatable) still goes 


bo the heart of the matter, and needs fresh and constant 
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iteration, with more than Socratic pertinacity, in the 
every student of the Bible. 

In what sense, or to what extent, is exegesis, thu: 
sidered, constructive? The question concerns the orde 
the aim of the entire cxegetic process. In raising, ¢ 
attempting to answer, this inquiry, I would addres 
student, as well as the professional expounder of the 
— the reader, as well as the writer, of commentaries. 
are at present witnessing a remarkable revival of bi 
studies; the press is teeming with commentaries. 
appearance of the Anglo-American Revised New Test: 
has awakened a fresh general interest in the problem 
principles that specially concern the exegete. Surely, 
was never more need that biblical interpretation s 
subject its methods to critical inquiry, ground its work 
broad philosophical principles, and obtain the cleares 
sible conception of its own ideal. Any real progres 
much depend upon its keeping steadily in view the true 
of its course in order to press thitherward with undin 
energies. My main object in this Article is to show t 
the exegetic process the constructive idea should don 
throughout. Precisely what is meant by construct 
should any ambiguity attach to the term in this conn 
— will very soon appear. 

Let us hasten to admit that in no field of inquiry is n 
criticism and analysis more necessary, in none has it 
more productive. The tracing of etymologies, the disi 
nation of synonymes, analysis of grammatical forms 
functions to the last degrec of minuteness, have bre 
new life into many a dead form of ancient speech 
recovered to biblical science many a long lost, but germ 
and fruitful fact. Kiihner’s analysis of the sentence, ° 
Professor Greene has elaborated to still greater perfe 
and has introduced to the familiar acquaintance of Ame 
students, has contributed not a little to lucid exe 
Witness also the value of a single historical investig 
as given in The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Pau 
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James Smith, of Jordanhill. Still, there is a line to be 
drawn between studies that are auxiliary to exegesis and 
exegesis itself. History, philology, archaeology, criticism — 
these are indispensable to the interpreter, and the interpreter 
tothem. Without them he has neither tools nor materials ; 
they, in turn, can but grope blindly among the archives of 
the past without the organon which it is the office of inter- 
pretation to furnish. Let us now consider 


Toe Fiest STaGE OF THE EXEGETIC PROCESS. 


I. Exegesis begins with Particulars ; namely, with the 
Examination of Words and Phrases. — Its method from the 
very outset is, and must be, scientific. It grounds all its 
work upon the minutest analysis of phenomena. The ele- 
ments of expression are scrutinized in the light of the widest 
inductive research. Exegesis first applies itself to ascertain, 
with the aid of lexicography and grammar, the meanings 
of words and their relations in the sentence. It seeks 
for sharply-defined terms and vivid impressions of single 
thoughts. The meaning of every particle, even of each 
component factor of it that had a meaning, is indispensable 
to the success of the investigation. No atom or fibre of the 
discourse, provided the atom or the fibre were still living, 
can be allowed to escape the interpreter’s scrutiny. He is 
hot concerned with words as relics, with their historical 
associations or transformations as such, but with that which 
they signified to him who spoke them. - To penetrate to the 
life of the word and of the sentence, — to their signification 
atthe time when they were uttered, —this is his first and 
indispensable task. Hence he xccepts in its literal truth the 
Well-known dictum of Melanchthon: ‘“ Scripturam non posse 
intelligi theologice, nisi antea sit intellectum grammatice.” 

With this first stage of the exegetical process, — which 
Perhaps answers to grammatical exegesis, in the larger sense 
of the term,— many seem to stop, or at least to consider 
their main task accomplished. The reasons are various. 
One is, that, though but a first step, it is a slow and difficult 
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one. Itis a task requiring large knowledge, acute observation, 
laborious and widely-extended inductive research. Besides, 
it is, in the very nature of the case, accompanied by exegetic 
processes of a higher order, which impart a certain appearance 
of completeness to the result. Bishop Ellicott, in his com- 
mentaries on the Epistles of Paul, has for the most part 
restricted himself to this stage of the work. These com- 
mentaries testify to the possibilities of the grammatical 
process rigorously applied, and by the hand of a master. The 
author, it seems to me, goes beyond the proper province of a 
commentator in incorporating into his notes so much gram- 
matical and lexical matcrial not needed for the elucidation of 
the passage in hand. As itis, suitable indexes would have made 
this material far more useful to the New Testament student. 

Another reason why exegesis is often confined to the ex- 
planation of single words and sentences is to be found in the 
homiletical motive with which the Scriptures are studied, taken 
in connection with the habit of preaching from single verses. 
Broad, deep knowledge of the Bible is not to be attained by 
studying texts and difficult passages. Still, a third reason 
may be found in the verse-arrangement that has so long pre- 
vailed in our modern Bibles -—the printing of each verse as 
if it were a separate paragraph. The revisers of the New 
Version rightly speak of it in their preface as interposing 
‘‘serious obstacles to the right understanding of the Holy 
Scriptures.” Happily they also set the example of a return 
to the earlier and better method of printing in longer para- 
graphs. Notwithstanding all that has said upon the subject, 
the great majority of readers have but a slight apprehension 
of the mischievous effect of the prevalent method of print- 
ing. How it tends to obscure the sense of a passage may be 
seen by comparing the first twelve verses of the second chap- 
ter of Philippians with the original. A curious instance of 
the obliteration of an important historical transition may be 
found in Mark iii. 19. In many of the best editions of the 
Oxford Bible it reads, with a period before and after: “ And 
Judas Iscariot which also betrayed him ; and they went into an 
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house.” Examining the whole passage we see that the first 
half of the verse forms the close of Mark’s account of the 
appointment of the twelve; the latter half, “and they went 
into an house,”’ begins his account of the memorable warning 
given to the scribes against incurring the guilt of an eternal 
sin. It took place probably several months after the appoint- 
ment of the twelve, certainly after an extended preaching 
tour in Galilee had intervened. 

Nor is it merely the unlearned reader who is thus misled. 
What exegete has arisen on American soil of greater learning 
than Joseph Addison Alexander? Yet in his Commentary 
on Marka work whose value it would be superfluous to 
endorse here— we find the two clauses of the above-men- 
tioned verse explained as if forming integral parts of the 
same section ; an oversight on the part of the author that we 
can scarcely account for, except by referring it to the long- 
continued habit of seeing and reading them together. 

Linguistic learning and tastes predispose an exegete to ex- 
pend disproportionate time upon the meaning of a single 
word, — disproportionate, I mean, so far as such investigation 
is made part of the exegetic process. For it is apt to become 
astudy of the linguistic form rather than of the actual 
thought for which it stands, or it becomes an inquiry into a 
fact for its own sake, and thus diverts the attention of the 
interpreter from more difficult and important problems. Not. 
that exegesis can make too much use of etymology, lexico- 
graphy, or archaeology; but these are sciences in their own 
right, they are not exegesis, and for its purpose are only 
eervitors and auxiliaries. Hence the significance of the old 
maxim of law, Qui haeret in litera haeret in cortice, “ he who 
considers merely the letter of an instrument, goes but skin- 
deep into its meaning”’; or, a8 again paraphrased by Broom, 
“He who too minutely regards the form of expression, takes 
but a superficial, and therefore probably an erroneous, view 
of the meaning of an instrument.” 

Science, as well as philosophy, is impatient of disjecta 
membra, Whatever be the concrete object presented to its 
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contemplation, it seeks to bring separate parts into their 
proper order, and to conceive of the object as a whole. Now 
the objects which are presented to the contemplation of exe- 
getical science are the most perfect products of the mind, — 
products which must therefore exhibit complexity and unity 
in the highest degree. ‘You will allow,” says Plato, “ that 
every discourse ought to be a living creature, having its own 
body and head and feet.” That is, in discourse properly so 
called the thought to be conveyed must be somewhat highly 
organized, and the structure of the discourse must have a 
corresponding degree of organic completeness. The first 
and chief task of the speaker, or the writer is thus to give 
organic form to his thought. He labors to combine, con- 
struct, create. This creative or constructive process takes 
place within his own mind. Perfection there assures perfec- 
tion in expression. Now, the interpreter aims to follow the 
workings of the writer’s mind; he thinks his thoughts after 
him ; his sympathy with the writer must be such as to enable 
him to reproduce in great measure the original constructive 
process. Hence, the description of particulars, and the gram- 
matical analysis which have been spoken of above, only con- 
stitute a preparation for the most important part of his work. 
These particulars he must construct anew in terms furnished 
by his own thinking and experience, till the whole thought 
_ and purpose of the writer have taken living form in his own 
soul. 

We may derive instruction from the analogous methods of 
natural science ; methods emphasized by the example and 
the teaching of the great masters in thatrealm. The follow- 
ing anecdote told by a friend of Agassiz, is in illustration : 
‘Some thirty-five years ago, at a meeting of a literary and 
scientific club of which I happened to be a member, a discus- 
sion sprang up concerning Dr. Hitchcock’s book on bird- 
tracks, and plates were exhibited representing his geological 
discoveries. After much time had been consumed in describ- 
ing the bird-tracks as isolated phenomena, and in lavishing 
compliments on Dr. Hitchcock, a man suddenly rose who in 
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five minutes dominated the whole assembly. He was, he 
said, much interested in the specimens before them, and he 
would add that he thought highly of Dr. Hitchcock’s book as 
far as it accurately described the’ curious and interesting 
facts he had unearthed ; but, he added, the defect in Dr. 
Hitchcock’s volume is this, that ‘it is dees-creep-teeve and 
not com-par-a-teeve.’ It was evident throughout that the 
uative language of the critic was French, and that he found 
some difficulty in forcing his thoughts into English words ; 
but I never can forget the intense emphasis he put on the 
words descriptive and comparative ; by this emphasis flash- 
ing into the minds of the whole company, the difference 
between an enumeration of strange unexplained facts, and 
the same facts as interpreted and put into relation with other 
facts more generally known. .... The critic was of course 
Agassiz.”1 The exegete has still much to learn from the 
naturalist if he will not lose himself and his aim in the con- 
templation of particulars. ‘There are many royal men,” 
says Plato in the Phaedrus, discussing studies that we may 
rank under the same general head as interpretation, “and 
yet we are still sadly in the dark; ..... if I find any man 
vho is able to see unity and plurality in nature, him I follow, 
and walk in his steps as if he were a God.” 

It is already plain what a scientific method enjoins upon 
us. In the interpretation of a book we must hasten forward 
to the contemplation of that order which belongs to it as a 
vhole. Its words, phrases, and thoughts cannot be appre- 
hended separately, but only as constituent elements of an 
organic product. From the very first, then, multiplicity is 
fo be thought into unity. Far more must this be our method 
vhen we come to that book which in respect to its unity and 
plurality of structure stands unique in literature. In the divine 
dona we shall be led on to the contemplation of the Ayes — 
inthe successive communications through inspired men dur- 
ing a course of sixteen centuries we shall perceive ourselves 
tobe reading one inseparable record and message of a divinely- 
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wrought deliverance. But how is our progress to this deegx—m» 
and broader understanding of the Scriptures conditione ««= 
In vindicating the constructive idea as that which is funex= 
mental and essential in their interpretation, we are broug=== 
to consider the 


SECOND STAGE OF THE EXEGETIC PROCESS. 


II. To reproduce Discourse in its Continutty.— The organ zr 
order which we are now and first to seek is that by vii 
of which the thoughts of the writer assume a consecu® & 
coherence. In discourse nothing is isolated; there mus& 1 
coherence ; and the coherence is that of a series, not that 
asystem. Homer describes the speech that fallsfrom t E 
lips of Menelaus as something woven. The vitality « 
discourse depends on its continuity. The nervous cord itse= 
is not more sensitive to separation. Sever it, and the flo ~ 
of life ceases. No conception is more frequently misleadie - 
than that which views discourse as the stringing together o~ 
a series of pictures; an analogy obvious enough in some 
aspects, but conveying no hint of that continuous energy 
by virtue of which alone speech achieves its consummate 
function. Itis rather a melody ; you must perceive the notes, 
not only one by one and in due succession, but in a succes- 
sion sufficiently rapid, or else the melody vanishes. 

Lessing has shown, in his Laocoon, the essential. charac- 
teristic of discourse as a medium of expression, — how it 
is a series of symbols presented in succession, contrasted 
with plastic art, which presents them side by side — how 
the best poetry instinctively recognizes this characteristic. 
Homer, for instance, does not paint the shield of Achilles as 
finished, but as in process of creation. ‘ When he wants us 
to see the chariot of Juno, Hebe must put it together, piece 
by piece, before our eyes.’ Discourse presents ideas in 
signs addressed to the ear; its order is primarily consecu- 
tive, not simultaneous. This is a fact that conditions the 
processes not only of the poet and the orator, but of the 
interpreter as well. The unity which he seeks first to repro- 
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duce to himself is the unity of discourse as such. For it is 
the inevitable defect of the written page that it can express 
but imperfectly the connections of thought. Imperfect at 
best is articulate speech and all the tones and the mimicry 
of the human voice; far more imperfect are the written 
symbols, by which the former are suggested, not represented. 
Here, in a peculiar sense, it is the letter (ypaypa, that which 
is written) that killeth. The writer seeks to write his 
thought as he would have it heard; his success can never 
be more than approximate. Exegesis must first transform 
written speech into oral speech; it must hear it with its own 
ear; the written page must somehow become a phonograph 
under its gaze, a speaking page, reproducing to its far- 
hearing sense the tones that first sounded in the soul of the 
speaker or writer. 

Above all must the New Testament be so interpreted. 
There are written books and spoken books. The jurist scru- 
tinizes the will, the statute, or the treaty that lies before 
him as addressed to the eye, rather than tothe ear. Leaving 
out of view the few specimens of oratory proper and the 
relics of folk poetry,— such, for instance, as have come down 

tous in the poems of Homer and the Lay of the Niebelungs, 
—the world’s classics are for the most part studied compo- 
sitions of the solitary pen. The Novum Organum, the 

Paradise Lost, the Decline and Fall, conform to the laws of 

Written speech ; they are not read best aloud; they are the 

discourse of habitual writers to habitual readers. With the 

New Testament it is strikingly different. The greater part 

of this book is a record of spoken thought— of discourse 

ish from the lips, warm from the quick-beating hearts of 
men who are speaking to men face to face. The first three 
Gospels are the fresh echoes of the very preaching of the 
apostolic twelve. Paul’s Epistles show equally plain traces 
of the manner of their composition ; they reflect his daily 
discourse. They were written down by an amanuensis, while 
the ardent apostle was addressing the distant audience that 
his spirit beheld and longed for. He knew, as he dictated 
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them that they were to be read aloud, that most of his 
readers were to hear them. Thus the interpreter is ever to 
remember that such writings are not to be interpreted as if 
they were the systematized sections and chapters of a text- 
book, or the cold artificialisms of a tedious, pedantic exacti- 
tude. The vital current in them is continuous and free; 
thought and feeling flow without break from the beginning 
to the end of each book. 

_ In books on hermeneutics we are amply furnished with 
directions as to this part of our task, under the head of 
logical interpretation. They are necessarily mechanical, 
but not useless. To discuss these rules is not my purpose, 
nor even to urge their patient study and application. He 
will spare no pains of this sort who loves his task and who 
comprchends its difficulty. To recover the consecutive co- 
herence of those strains of discourse, — the unique product 
of minds in the very highest state of creative activity, — the 
rhythmic movement, the turns and transitions of thought, 
their digressions and apparent breaks, — to feel the emotions, 
impulses, and passions with which they vibrate, to trace in 
them the expression of will and character, as well as thought 
—all this is more than mere labor or learning can achieve ; 
it requires also the insight, the skill, the sympathetic and 
mirror-like soul of genius itself. 

Let me call attention here to one canon not made suff- 
ciently prominent as it seems to me, by writers on interpre- 
tation, and too much disregarded hy expositors. It is this: 
‘‘The phrase or clause should often be taken as the unit of 
thought, rather than the single terms of which it is com- 
posed.”” Due regard to this will not only shorten the way 
from the grammatical to a broader exegesis, it will also 
facilitate correct apprehension of the scope of a passage. and 
even the proper interpretation of the terms themselves. 
Instances of such phrases will occur to every student of the 
Scriptures: e.g. in Acts ix. 14, rods émixadoupévous 76 Svope 
touto, “to call on the name of,” an Old Testament phrase 
applied to the worshipping of God, and familiar to Jewish 
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ears as 8 glance at the Concordance of the Septuagint shows, 
is simply to be taken as a whole in that well-known signifi- 
cation. In Romans i. 17, é« awiotews eis riotev, “ from faith 
to faith,’ I cannot but think it an error on the part of the 
majority of recent expositors (see Meyer, Alford, Grimm, 
Philippi, Godet), to interpret the expression as two phrases 
separately modifying the predicate. The use of é« and eis 
for the purpose of forming a single phrase is sufficiently fre- 
quent to furnish at least a presumption that this is the case 
here, the reference being either to the progressive nature of 
faith (as Calvin), or to the fact that the salvation spoken of 
isentirely of faith (as Hodge, Kendrick). A distinguished 
writer has remarked on the importance of this canon in legal 
hermeneutics: ‘“‘The longer I study the subject, the more 
Tam impressed with the truth that the sentence or phrase is 
usually the unit of interpretation, and that false constructions 
dltener grow out of the attempt to decide a difficult question 
by the meaning of a single word taken by itself than from 
any other cause.” 2 - 

A word, finally, upon another point, before we pass to the 
next and, for the purpose of this paper, the most important 
phase of our subject. It is in recombining discourse ac- 
cording to its consecutive unity that we may detect most 
certainly the marks of the writer’s individuality. In words, 
phrases, and even sentences, we deal largely with the product 
ofthe many. It is the community, the age, that puts its 
stamp upon these, and makes them the current coin of 
thought. ‘The writer’s vocabulary and commonplaces, though 
ofhis selection, are in the slightest sense his. He not only 
tdopts, consciously and unconsciously, already existing forms 
of speech, but is determined not a little by them as regards 
his conceptions and modes of thought. It is the order of 
Preeentation and the larger relations of his discourse that 
disclose most perfectly his personal creative activity. To 
discover what is on the one hand the product of the occasion 
and the individual, and on the other of the age and the 
"Prof. W. G. Hammond in Lieber’s Legal and Political Hermeneutics, p. 290. 
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community, is now recognized as one of the most necessar—y¥; 
and at the same time most difficult, tasks that criticism ar™4 
theology have assigned to New Testament exegesis. Tre 
style of the New Testament writers has received as ye" 
comparatively little attention. In this interest the Septuagica™" 
is yet to be thoroughly explored, together with the othe 
remains of Hellenic and Hellenistic Greek; while the re 
searches of Schottgen, Delitzsch, Wiinsche, and others in 
rabbinic literature will furnish material hardly less useful. 


THe FINAL STAGE OF THE EXEGETIC PROCESS. 


III. The task of exegesis, finally, is to reproduce the 
organic unity of discourse. -——It is the inner order now that 
we seek, not the order that the thought has been constrained 
to assume under the conditions imposed by the very nature 
of discourse. The unity of discourse that we have just been 
considering is the unity of a series, the coherence of its 
thoughts in the order of their presentation. As we have just 
seen, it is necessary to restore that living coherence, to re- 
combine the clements of the series until the whole has pro- 
duced a single collective impression. On reflection, however, 
we find still another thought-arrangement necessary. The 
train of images and ideas has passed in order before the 
mental vision; we may compare it to an army filing by in 
single column; the same army in the order of its organiza- 
tion will present a different array. So the order of discourse 
is by no means the organic order of the thoughts that com- 
pose it. 

To reproduce this organic order is evidently the last and 
highest function of exegesis. It is to obtain a clear conception 
of that structural unity of thought and purpose by virtue of 
which its several ideas and parts constituted in the mind of 
the writer an organic whole. In this process we have as a 
leading question from first to last: What is the central 
theme, or in other words, what is the fundamental intention 
of the writer? For it is this that furnishes the key to the 
whole reconstructive problem. It is not itself the solution of 
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1e problem ; the problem is to bring together in their true, 
amely, their original inner order the elements upon the 
»parate significance of which it was the business of gram- 
:atical exegesis to pronounce. The fundamental formative 
,0ught is the original draught of the architect, enabling us 
» reconstruct with success. 
Some fine examples of constructive exposition are presented 
o us in Hengstenberg’s Commentary on the Psalms. Pro- 
‘essor Godet has written his Commentary on Luke with this 
aim, one of the best products of the method. We cannot, of 
course, expect to find in every book of the New Testament 
the same unity as is displayed in a poem or an argumentative 
oration; there is not perhaps in every case a single construc- 
tive idea, as Lange, for instance, maintains, is to be found in 
each of Paul’s Epistles. At least we are not allowed to assume 
ita priori. The spontaneous variety of the mind is not to be 
60 fettered. Yet the exegete cannot rest satisfied with his 
investigations until they have disclosed the leading thought 
or purpose of the writer, and the organic relations sustained 
thereto by the several component parts of the work. 
let me call the reader’s attention to a passage in Mark, the 
book which ig to be the subject of the International Sunday- 
school Lessons throughout the year 1882. It includes thirty- 
fou verses, from Mark ii. 1 to iii. 6. The passage strikingly 
illustrates, if I mistake not, that inner unity which we have 
ben considering. There are five distinct sections which may 
be entitled as follows: 1. Healing of a Paralytic; 2. Call 
of Matthew ; 3. Reply concerning Fasting; 4. the Grain 
plucked on the Sabbath ; 5. Healing of the Withered Hand.. 
At first glance these sections seem to have no close con- 
wection. Nearer scrutiny reveals a sequence which is clearly 
neither accidental, nor due merely to the fact of their orig- 
ital chronological order. They sketch the rapidly develop- 
ing hostility of the pharisaic hierarchy to Christ during the 
few months that immediately preceded the organization of 
the apostolate on the Mount of Beatitudes. At the healing 
i the paralytic our Lord for the first time in the narrative 
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is brought into open collision with the Scribes and Pharisee 
his answer to their challenge, accompanied by the deed 
healing, if it did not silence them, at least compelled th 
reluctant applause. In the second of the above sections ' 
find their hostility raised to a higher pitch by the admissi 
of a hated publican into the circle of Christ’s immedi 
followers. In the third, the question at issue is that 
fasting —a question that they deemed of vital importan 
and inferior only to that of the Sabbath. In the four 
Christ confronts them for the first time upon the Sabbe 
question, that which the scribes naturally made the prot 
nent issue during this stage of Christ’s ministry. Charg 
with a technical infraction of the law in the person of | 
disciples, he rests his defence on the great truth of his o1 
Messianic lordship over man and the Sabbath. In the fi 
section the “ chapter” (which these thirty-four verses oug 
properly to form) closes and culminates. Christ’s answ 
appealing as it did to the profoundest ethical consciousne 
of his hearers, and rendered more majestic by the act 
supernatural power that followed, silenced his antagonis 
and drove them from the hardly contested field. It was 
unanswerable answer. ‘“ And the Pharisees went out, a 
straightway with the Herodians took counsel against h 
how they might destroy him.” Here occurs the first menti 
by this evangelist of that conspiracy which finally result 
in the Redeemer’s death. It is introduced as the final a 
the denouement, as it were, of a tersely outlined drama tl 
almost anticipates the history of the passion week. T 
passage is one of very great importance in the interpretati 
of the whole gospel history. The under-running thoy 
and purpose of the framer of the narrative can hardly 
mistaken. Yet this Gospel of Mark is the book which a ¢ 
tinguished authority has recently pronounced “ disprop 
tionate, inartistic, and uncouth ; scarcely, indeed, to be call 
a book, but rather a collection of anecdotes.” 1 

Various portions of this Gospel reveal alike the write 


1 Dr. Edwin A. Abbott in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Art. ‘‘ Gospels.” 
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purpose and his skill. Equally distinct traces of a designed 
structural arrangement appear in the other historical books 
of the New Testament, in spite of the apparent disconnection 
of their parts. The great dogmatic works of the Middle 
Ages have been styled “ cathedrals of thought.”” The phrase 
is doubtless intended to describe their amplitude of treatment, 
as well as the massive, enduring strength of their logic. 
The New Testament books, whether we regard their central 
aim or their structural harmonies, may with equal aptness 
be styled temples of divine thought. Let us _reverently 
study not only the truths tley enshrine, but the divine 
adjustments of form by which revelation has been made 
communicable to man in its completeness and harmony. 

It is especially the historical books of the Bible that have 
suffered from neglect of the true exegetical method. So 
long ago as 1852 this was pointed out by Baumgarten with 
respect to the Book of Acts—the neglect of the systematic 
study of its inner connections. “ The most obvious testi- 
mony to this neglect,” he says, ‘“‘is the confession which the 
theological science of our own times has made with respect 
tothe Acts of the Apostles, of which it avows its inability 
to point out the plan and the object,” that it has been 
reserved for modern times to become conscious of the need 
ofaclear and definite insight into the inner structure and | 
Composition of this book. Baumgarten’s work was primarily 
designed to prepare the way for a comprehensive exposition 
of that portion of New Testament history, and to rescue it 
from the fragmentary handling to which it had hitherto been 
exposed. 

I have already referred to the analogous methods of 
tience. The scientific inquirer seeks for typical forms, 
laws of combination and development, distinct movements of 
historical advance and expansion. His constant impulse is 
bowards those larger unities that disclose the divine thought 
in its fullest variety, manifoldness, and harmony. It will 
not be denied that the same essential principles prevail in 
exegetical, as in all truly scientific method. The chief ob- 
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stacle to their successful application is not always clearly 
apprehended. In nature the interpreter has before him the 
actual forms ; in the written page the interpreter has before 
him only a collection of symbols. These will not furnish the 
concrete realities which the constructive process requires any 
more than the architect’s drawings and specifications will 
provide the materials for the construction of the cathedral or 
temple. It is from the entities that these represent that we 
are to rear, each in the spaces of his own thought, the temple 
structures of divine discourse; and as the work goes on, 
without sound of hammer or of ax or of any tool of iron, let 
us trust that the Spirit of God may inform these structures 
into living temples, whose walls shall resound forever with 
celestial symphonies. 

The demand of constructive exegesis —the demand that 
the contents of a work shall be understood in their inner 
unity — is not satisfied by ascertaining its leading thoughts, 
or by drawing up an analysis of its contents. It is rather 
by means of the theme, or leading thought, that it traces and 
retraces in detail the unfolding purpose of the writer, and 
comprehends the adjustment and adaptations by which that 
purpose is achieved. Indeed, it is only by attending closely 
to the general aim of a discourse that its individual parts 
can be correctly or adequately interpreted ; and while exe- 
gesis begins with the investigation of single phenomena, in 
order thereby to attain to the comprehension of their unity, 
it is after all the unifying principle itself that affords a 
means of verifying the correctness of the earlier process. 

It is most of all in these latter stages of the exegete’s 
work, — namely, in testing and verifying his results, — that 
the principle for which I contend comes most prominently 
into view. The principle is, that in exegesis the constructive 
aim should dominate the entire plan of work. Keen per 
ception of facts, vivid apprehension of single thoughts, must 
be secondary to the discernment of their inner affinities and 
relations to the general scope of the author’s work. The 
prime and indispensable requisite is an adequate and clear 
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conception of the fundamental theme; and in the exegete’s 
work considered as a whole all study of details is rigidly to 
be subordinated to the attainment of such a conception. 
Iwould not be understood as urging attention to a method 
of exegesis, but rather to the principles that underlie all 
exegesis rightly and broadly considered. Nor would I insist 
on the term ‘* constructive,’’ except for the purpose of better 
describing the actual process by which alone exegesis can 
hope to attain its ideal or accomplish its best results. I 
recall here the words of a writer upon art, criticising, some 
years ago, the method of instruction then pursued in the 
South Kensington School of Design: “It disregards,” says 
the writer, “‘ the subordination of detail to the action and the 
larger masses. ..... The feeling,’ he adds, ‘‘ which lay at 
the root of their work was, get the details right, and the 
masses must be right—a superficial maxim, and one 
that is invariably falsified by practice; for no one does ever 
get the details absolutely right, and the sum of the errors is 
Worse than any possible error in the larger way of working.” 
As we look out upon the widening horizon of historical 
ind philological inquiry, as we at the same time discern the 
quickening’ consciousness of the church of Christ touching 
the vital questions of the trustworthiness and the inspiration 
of the historical writings of the Bible, it becomes manifest 
how pressing is the demand of the time for an exegesis such 
& it has been my object briefly to delineate —an exegesis 
Ngorously scientific in its method, and equally scientific in 
its scope and comprehension — an exegesis that shall push 
Seadily forward on the long path that it is still to hew out 
for itself toward its distant goal. Perhaps no one has recog- 
tied this demand more clearly than the lamented Hofmann 
of Erlangen, especially as regards the more comprehensive 
€xposition of the Scriptures. It is indicated in the title of 
his great work, left incomplete at his death: “ Die heilige 
Schrift des neuen Testaments zusammenhangend untersucht ” 
at invaluable bequest to biblical science, notwithstanding 
its serious defects, especially as a philological commentary. 
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The works of Baumgarten and Godet have already b 
spoken of. Similarly valuable, though in another sort, 
Bernard’s Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament, : 
R. Payne Smith’s Prophecy a Preparation for Christ. ‘ 
general movement towards a more comprehensive exeg 
of the New Testament has followed two chief directic 
On the one hand, it has aimed at the systematic exposit 
of the historical contents of the Gospels; these studies 1 
constitute a theological cursus by themselves, with a rap’ 
enlarging body of literature, to which Ebrard, Lange, G 
well, our own Norton, and others have made such splen 
contributions. On the other hand, it aims at a comprehen: 
genetic presentation of the doctrines of the New Testam 
in their historical unity —a line of inquiry already somew 
fruitful, but promising results of still greater value to bibl 
science. 

To sum up all in one word, let us penetrate beneath m 
phenomena and mechanism, and discern powers. ‘ Liv 
is the word of God and powerful” (Heb. iv. 12) says 
divine word of itself. He who detects the working of fo1 
will inevitably be led to work constructively in reaching 
conception of their products. The sublimest harmonies 
the material universe have been disclosing themselves 
modern science under the concept of force. Long bef 
modern science David had a poet’s glimpse of the sa 
truth, when he saw the sun “ coming as a bridegroom out 
his chamber, and rejoicing as a strong man to run a rac 
Essentially the same conception is embodied in the t 
‘‘ Celestial Physics,” that Kepler gave to one of his ast 
nomical treatises. So Goethe not only sees, but feels a 
hears the resistless approach of the dawn :! 

“Sounding loud to spirit-hearing, 
See the new-born Day appearing ! 
_ Rocky portals jarring shatter ; 
Phoebus’ wheels in rolling clatter ; 
With a crash the Light draws near.” 
But the Christian revelation did not find expression in © 
1 Faust, Second Part, Bayard Taylor’s translation. 
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working of external forces. The sphere in which its com- 
munication took place was the human soul —a sphere of 
being where inconceivably mighty energies are in activity, 
and which constitutes a universe of phenomena even more 
varied and complex than those of external nature. In the 
forms of that inner world were disclosed the truths of 
revelation — that law of Jehovah to which David, in the 
Psalm quoted above, ascribes a perfection beyond that of the 
visible heavens. If the Bible be indeed the Word, and not 
merely the words of God,—a continuous discourse held 
with the soul of man through sixteen centuries, — it has a 
cosmic harmony of its own sublimer to the thoughtful mind 
than that of the stellar universe. Who shall be the Kepler 
to interpret the dynamics of this cosmos — to demonstrate 
the divine wisdom as exhibited in the adjustment of those 
forces whose resultant is revelation, the “living and powerful ” 
word? Such an one will impart a fresh and deeper meaning 
to the great astronomer’s hallelujah after the discovery of 
his third law of the planetary motions: ‘“ Father of the world, 
What moved thee thus to exalt a poor weak little creature 
of earth so high that he stands in light a far-ruling king, 
almost a god? For he thinks thy thoughts after thee.”’ 

Various corollaries from the principles set forth in the 
Preceding pages will suggest themselves to those who are 
€ngaged in exegetical study or instruction. With the men- 
tion of three I will bring the discussion to a close. 

First, the Scriptures should be read consecutively more 
than it is now the fashion to do, and also in large portions 
at a time. The preacher must ponder his one text; the 
exegete spend weeks of critical study upon a single paragraph ; 
& single chapter may be the soul’s food for many a devotional 
hour, and lift it to the seventh heaven of rapture; but this is 

not the way to know the Bible. We must abandon piecemeal 
reading, surrender ourselves to the Bible in the spirit of 
which Mrs. Browning speaks: 
“ Gloriously forget ourselves, and plunge, 
Soul-forward, headlong into a book’s profound, 
Impassioned with its beauty.” 
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Chrysostom is said to have had Romans read aloud to hit 
twice a week; we read at the most a chapter at a sitting 
yet the whole Gospel of Mark can be deliberately read alou 
in two hours, the prophecy of Habakkuk in twenty minutes 
Kinglake, in his History of the Crimean War, refers to th 
necessity of a consecutive, continuous reading in the invest 
gation of historical documents. “It may seem strange,” h 
says, “ but the truth is, that the general scope of a lengthene 
official correspondence is not to be gathered by merel 
learning at intervals the import of each dispatch.” If w 
hope to eradicate habits of feeble, intermittent attention an 
disjointed thinking, if students of the Bible are to be les 
satisfied with a scrap-book knowledge of its contents an 
the necessarily superficial or distorted view of its teaching 
that flourishes in such a soil, there is here pointed out at leas 
one remedial method. 

Secondly, with the majority of biblical students their exe 
getical work should be largely and systematically expende 
upon an English version. Far be it from the writer t 
depreciate the study of the original. But the great body c 
pastors, and also of laymen, who desire to search the Scrir 
tures for themselves, are conscious of a painfully inadequat 
knowledge of Hebrew and Greek, or, with the best linguisti 
training, have but limited leisure for independent exegetice 
study. What is to be done? Put aside the original? No 
but, along with a thorough grammatical scrutiny of specie 
passages in the Greek and Hebrew, let them work on a large 
plan with an English version. Many have doubtless bee: 
unconsciously deterred from continuous systematic study c 
the Scriptures by the notion that exegesis, properly so callec 
begins and ends with the original text. On the contrary 
there is only here and there a scholar who can apprehem 
the drift and logical connection of a series of chapters withot 
resorting to the repeated reading of a translation. In orde 
to obtain a single, collective impression, his mind must ne 
be diverted hy attention to peculiarities of form or idiom 
he must read it in that language in which he can also thin¥ 
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Bat it is not the object of this Article to discuss this important 
practical subject. I would only urge the more general 
extension of rigorous exegetical methods to the study of our 
English Bible. 

A third corollary concerns the question of inspiration. 
The theology of our day finds itself persistently met by the 
demand for a theory of inspiration that shall draw a clearer 
line of demarcation between the human and the divine in 
the Scripture, that shall serve as a rule by which to eliminate 
the subjective, the relative, the transitory, and arrive by a 
short method at the absolute objective truth of revelation, 
whether considered as history or as doctrine. It is plain, 
from the foregoing discussion, that this demand is premature. 
Of the inspiration of the Bible as a book the Bible itself, as 
might be expected, says comparatively little. When we ask 
what in it isthe product of a direct, personal, supernatural 
agency of the Divine Spirit—that question, so far as concerns 
& scientifically formulated theory, must wait long for an 
answer. It is in the organic unity of the Bible that the 
clearest manifestations and proofs of inspiration are to be 
discerned. Of the fact of such a unity we are not without 
Proofs, though on the part of most believers they are rather 
felt than perceived. But the scientific exposition of that 
Unity is the task of exegesis, and, as already intimated in a 
Previous paragraph, it has scarcely more than entered upon 
its accomplishment. The solar system of revelation moves 
in a vast and majestic orbit ; the forces determining the line 
of its orbit are numerous and complex. Biblical science has 
Only begun to accumulate the data by which to determine its 
direction or its governing law. 

This reply, I am aware, will not satisfy an objector who 
Cceupies anti-supernaturalistic ground. He will claim that 
it virtually surrenders our position to the rejectors of in- 

tpiration. To him we may further reply that the delay in 
twlving the problem is not the fault of theology alone. 

Communication of supernatural truth, if it take place at all, 

must, from the nature of the case, be determined by ante- 
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cedent conditions of language and of mental constitutior 
existing not only in the individual, but in the race to whor 
the communication is made. To distinguish between th 
human and the divine in the production of a historical recor 
such as the Bible, presupposes data derivable only from th 
sciences of language, mythology, and ethnic psychology 
These sciences are comparatively recent and immature 
Though they have contributed much to the progress of hi 
torical criticism, their chief labor is still to collect facts an 
verify provisional theories. In establishing definite laws ¢ 
historical development their success is largely prospective 
In this state of the case, with many of the requisite dat 
lacking, it is by no means surprising that theology has thu 
far philosophized with but imperfect success upon the questio: 
of inspiration, and has failed to establish upon a thoroughl. 
scientific basis whatever theory it may have propounded. 


ARTICLE II. 


THE FIRST CENTURY OF PROTESTANT MISSIONS 
IN INDIA. 


BY JOHN AVERY, PROFESSOR OF GREEK IN BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 


THERE is nowhere to be found in heathen lands a mo! 
interesting field for missionary effort than India, whether w 
consider the vastness of its territory and the diversity of i 
races and languages, or the depth of the superstitions an 
the antiquity of the institutions which it is sought to repla 
or develop by the purifying and vitalizing power of the gospe 

The history of the efforts put forth by the Protesta 
church for the evangelization of India falls conveniently int 
two periods, distinguished by marked characteristics. Tt 
first and longest period, which was nearly conterminous wit 
the eighteenth century, was the time of seed-sowing in 
strange soil, under discouraging circumstances; of nobl 
but sometimes misdirected effort; of success, remarkable 
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first, but disappointing in the sequel; of incessant political 
disturbance and personal insecurity ; in short, it was such a 
time of patient working and waiting, of encouragement and 
trial, as the Lord often makes his servants to pass through 
before he places himself at their head, and leads them forth 
eonquering and to conquer. 

The second period, which extends from the beginning of 
this century to the present time, is the period of organized 
and successful effort, made by many branches of the Chris- 
tian church, to send the gospel to the people of every race 
and tongue throughout India. The mistakes and consequent 
failures of the former period have led to wiser plans of 
action and more permanent success. Government oppo- 
sition has long since disappeared, and friendly co-operation 
has generally taken its place. The ill-disguised contempt of 
smobbish civilians for the toiling missionary has been ex- 
changed for a more respectful bearing, if not for hearty 
@ ppreciation. The native converts, who are distinguished 
£2-om those of the first period by the completeness with which 
they have divorced themselves from heathen practices, are 
Xawmbered by hundreds of thousands. It is true that they 
fom as yet but a fragment of the swarming population of 

ia; but hoary superstitions are beginning to give way; 

e people are waking out of an intellectual torpor of ages 

“ander the inspiration of modern thought ; and if Christians 

* re only ready to seize the critical moment, the day is not 

= distant when this fair domain shall become one of the 
ingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ. 

The history which we are to recite does not record 
Wk first attempts to Christianize the people of India. As 


“arly as 1199 a Portuguese squadron visited the western 


<“cast, having eight friars on board, who were sent out with 
“She apostolic injunction to preach Christianity to the natives, 
<r to visit with fire and sword any province that refused to 
Weceive them. In a more conciliatory spirit Francis Xavier, 
““the apostle of the Indies,” visited this land in 1541. He 
Breached chiefly in the native kingdom of Travancore, in the 
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extreme south of the peninsula. His success was immediate «= 
and general. The greater part of the population—some say—~ 
to the number of one hundred thousand— was baptized. 
But his success was as evanescent as it was rapid. Instead i= 
of opposing caste and the gross practices of an idolatrouss= 
worship, he sought to win the natives over by outdoing themacs 
in their own line. The result was that all traces of his workclll 
soon disappeared. 

The beginning of the eighteenth century formed an era in 
the history of India. Not only was it signalized by the». 
introduction of a pure Christianity, but it marked the estab—« 
lishment of British power in the country. For a centaryg. 
already a little company of English merchants had beemcs 
struggling to carry on trade at a few points along the coast = 
but, hard pressed by its enterprising rivals on the continent--= 
and discouraged by hostility at home, it was on the eve of™ 
dissolution. But in the year 1702, by the union effected¥ill 
with a rival company, and by legislative enactments granting=s 
extraordinary privileges, the ‘‘ United Company of Merchants 
trading to the Kast”? was organized on a more satisfactory ~ 
and permanent basis. From this time on, British influence : 
rapidly extended itself over the whole of India, closely fol- - 
lowed by British rule, which, despite its occasional selfishness 
and short-sighted timidity, has been an incalculable boon to 
two hundred and forty millions of souls. About this time, 
also, began those final commotions among the native powers 
which continued through the century, and resulted in the 
present arrangement of things. 

It would be natural to suppose that English Christians 
were eager to grasp the opportunity thus held out to them, 
and hastened to carry the gospel tidings wherever their 
enterprising countrymen led the way. But religion in Eng- 
land at this period had not the aggressive character which 
it assumed a century later. Indeed, it appears that the 
evangelization of India was not attempted by the Protestant 
Christians of any land until many years after the country 
had been visited by the leading nations of Europe for 
purposes of trade. 
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The town of Tranquebar, on the Coromandel coast, one 
hundred and forty-seven miles south of Madras, which was 
owned by the Danes until 1845, when it passed into the 
hands of the English, has the honor of being the starting- 
point of Protestant missions in India. In the year 1705 two 
young Danes, Bartholomew Ziegenbalg and Henry Plutschau, 
were sent thither, at the suggestion of Dr. Lutkens, the 
chaplain of the King of Denmark. Possessing deep piety 
and unquenchable zeal, and educated at the University of 
Halle, they had the natural and acquired qualities which 
mmade them a singularly fortunate choice for pioneers in the 
gzreat work. When they arrived in India they at once began 
to preach and teach, but soon encountered the beginning of 
Shhaat opposition from the foreign residents which until the 

Iaast seventy years has blotted the records of European occu- 
Feation. Ziegenbalg was thrown into prison and confined 
£<ou months by the governor of the colony, and the first 
<“Ompany of converts which they had gathered was scattered 

. kyy persecution. After the release of Ziegenbalg, however, 
Ire and his colleague renewed their labors with undiminished 
<4]. Their industry and success were extraordinary. Within 
@: Rave years and a half after their arrival they had erected a 
<Fhurch for the native congregation, written several Christian 
%>cooks in Tamil, begun the translation of the Scriptures and 
@khe compilation of a Tamil dictionary, and gathered one 
Krundred and sixty converts. The necessary funds for car- 
¥ "ying on the work were furnished partly from Denmark and 
WPeartly from England. The King of Denmark and the mem- 
reof the royal family felt a deep personal interest in the 
Missionaries, and the sum of three hundred pounds yearly 
‘was set apart from the revenue for their support. Several 
mew missionaries were sent out, one of whom, M. Bovingh, 
threatened to cause serious trouble by his perverse opposition 
to his colleagues ; but happily he soon left the country. By 
the year 1711 Ziegenbalg had completed the translation of 
the New Testament, and by the year 1719, when he died, 
hed translated the Old Testament as far as the Book of Ruth. 
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In 1714 he sought to recruit his failing strength by a visit to 
Denmark and to England, where he was received with dis- 
tinguished consideration by the sovereigns of the two countries. 
After his return to India, in 1716, he lived but three years. 
His impatient zeal and unsparing labors had prematurely 
exhausted his vital powers; but, assisted by his worthy col- 
leagues, he had already done a work which few men can 
point to at the close of the longest life. In the short space 
of fourteen years, with no previous acquaintance with the 
language, and in spite of determined opposition, they pre- 
pared thirty-three works in Tamil, completed a dictionary, 
translated so much of the Scriptures as has been already 
stated, established boarding-schools, and gathered a body of 
three hundred and fifty-five converts, besides many cate- 
chumens. All things considered, this success at the very 
outset is notewortliy ; and we shall have some suggestions to 
offer regarding its reality and permanence. 

The mantle of Ziegenbalg fell upon worthy shoulders ; for 
the same year with his death three new missionaries arrived, 
foremost of whom was the devoted and scholarly Schultze. 
He resumed the translation of the Old Testament, and com: 
pleted it, including the Apocrypha, in 1725. At this time 
the Rajah of Tanjore, who had formerly forbidden Ziegenbalg 
to enter his territory, won over by the disinterested character 
of the missionaries, gave them full permission to preach the 
gospel in his kingdom. 

In 1726 Schultze, proceeding to Madras, opened a new 
mission, and also revived a school for teaching native children, 
which had been commenced by earlier missionaries ten years 
before, but had languished for want of proper care. He 
entered upon the new work with extraordinary zeal, trans 
lated a part of the Bible into Telugu, and the whole of it intc 
Hindustani, and preached not only to the natives in Tamil 
and Telugu, but to the European residents in Portuguese. 
The same results followed as at Tranquebar. Within ten 
years a church of four hundred and fifteen converts had been 
gathered. He had the good fortune, in this case, to receive 
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the countenance and aid of the government. Much interest 
im the mission was also felt in England ; and the Archbishop 
Of Canterbury sent him a gift of one hundred and sixty-eight 
JPonnds, with a letter expressing his strong interest in the 
weork. This mission was sustained for a few years as a 
b!lranch of the Tranquebar mission, and then was passed over 
<> the care of an English society, formed in 1699, and called 
@# ae Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. 
In 1730 the first missionary physician was sent out; and 
Rt was soon found that the healing of the bodies of the natives 
ww 253 a ready way of access to their souls. The efforts of the 
mrmissionaries were not confined to preaching; but, as we 
Enaive already noticed, they were exceedingly diligent in 
¥ Finting and scattering abroad tracts and books in the native 
Ga>ngues. Some of these works found their way to distant 
¥eearts of the country, and awakened a desire to know more 
«<>f the Christian religion, which many years afterward sud- 
<Renly displayed itself at unexpected times and places. The 
worn issionaries also travelled through the villages of the adjoining 
<onutry, sometimes to a considerable distance, preaching to 
ike people and gathering little bands of converts. Though 
‘tlhe mission at Tranquebar had been established for twenty- 
€a-we years, and had gathered fifteen hundred converts, it had 
Mc until now seemed best to ordain one of them to the 
ministry, Even now it appeared a matter of such doubtful 
©=xpediency that they thought it necessary first to obtain the 
Consent of their patrons in Copenhagen and of the King of 
Denmark. After a delay of five years this consent was 
Obtained, and a worthy native was ordained. In 1782 a 
Catechist was sent by the Danish missionaries to the Dutch 
Colony of Negapatam, and in a few years a Christian church 
Was established in this district. They also sent a catechist 
the English station of Sadras and to Fort St. David, to 
the north of Cuddalore, in which two places the work was 
titerwards turned over to the Madras mission. In 1787 
Cuddalore, one hundred miles southwest of Madras, was 
occupied by two missionaries, one of whom was Mr. Sartorius, 
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who had been appointed to Madras in 1730, and who wa 
distinguished for his general scholarship and his remarkabl 
command of Tamil. He died in the next year. Thi 
mission was re-enforced in 1740 by Rev. J. L. Kiernande: 
and, notwithstanding that the town was attacked at one tim 
by the French, enjoyed a good degree of success. In 174! 
the number of converts had reached two hundred and twenty 
nine; and in 1756, six hundred and twelve. The mission 
in Tanjore and Tranquebar were blessed with a steady pros 
perity at this time. In 1786 the converts in the forme 
kingdom numbered eleven hundred and eighty-nine. Th 
Madras mission suffered a great loss in the return of Schultz 
to Europe. He had labored for the last fifteen years i 
Madras, and by his zeal, learning, and irreproachable cha 
acter had disarmed the prejudices of the European residents 
and made a profound impression upon the native mind 
Four years later the same mission was thrown into grea 
trouble by the war between England and France. The cit 
was surprised and captured by the French, and the missio 
property was destroyed or appropriated to military user 
Mr. Fabricius, the missionary in charge, removed with th 
children of the school to the Dutch colony at Pulicat, a shor 
distance to the north of Madras, and began a work amon 
the adjacent villages. A mission had already been starte 
here by missionaries from Madras, but had been manage 
chiefly by an unordained native preacher who had enjoye 
their instruction. It already numbered several hundre 
converts. After the conclusion of hostilities, in 1748, M 
Fabricius returned to Madras, and was presented by th 
government with the property of the Roman Catholic mi 
sionaries, who had been charged with disloyalty to th 
English. The same disposition was made of the Catholi 
church at Cuddalore. 

The interest of Indian missions for the remainder of th 
century centres chiefly in the life and labors of one mas 
Christian Friedrich Schwartz was born in the German tow 
of Sonnenburgh, in 1726. Deciding to devote himself - 
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missionary work in India, he studied Tamil with the design 
of aiding Schultze in the translation of the Bible. In 1749 
he was ordained at Copenhagen, and in the following year 
sailed for Tranquebar. He had been in the country scarcely 
six months before we hear of his teaching a class of little 
children, and thus acquiring facility in the use of the lan- 
gzuage. It was his custom to mingle freely with the people, 
communicating Christian truth as fast as he was able to 
moake himself understood. His tireless zeal, guided by a 
sound judgment, infused new life into the mission, and in 
the following year four hundred converts were added to the 
church. It was the custom with these early Danish mis- 
Si ionaries to make tours through the country, sometimes to 
@. distance of several hundred miles; confining themselves, 
Fhowever, to the district near the coast, between Madras on 
the north and Ramnad on the south. They would go out 
geenerally on foot, two by two for mutual support and com- 
fort, and would preach the gospel in new places, or visit 
those where catechists had preceded them; and, gathering 
together a few converts, would instruct and encourage them, 
and form them into a little church. This practice has been 
@enerally adopted by later missionaries, at certain seasons 
Of the year, with varying success. Where large tracts of 
Country have been travelled over, and but a brief halt has 
been made at each place, it is doubtful if much good has been 
Gone; but where the missionary contents himself with a 
field of moderate extent, remains long enough in each village 
fo become acquainted with the people, and works the same 
field season after season, he never fails to produce a per- 
Xmanent impression. 

The year 1756 completed the first half century of Protestant 
Missions in India, and the event was celebrated with suitable 
Ceremonies by the missionaries at Tranquebar. In computing 
the results of their efforts, it was found that the number of 
Converts amounted to nearly eleven thousand. Up to this time 

Moattempt had been made to extend the work to either of the 
Other great presidencies of India ; but the Danish mis- 
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sion had now grown so strong that it was decided to star’ mu 
a new mission at Calcutta. Accordingly Mr. Kiernander—ar <2 
the devoted missionary at Cuddalore, was deputed to prox>—m 
ceed thither. He arrived at Calcutta in 1758, and opene>>=>s 
a school, which within a year numbered two hundreoss— 
pupils. Contrary to the subsequent experience of the mis= # m 
sionaries, he was treated for a time with favor by th «2 4 
authorities, and was allowed to preach freely to the nativess= <= e 
as well as to the European residents. The mission pro==«<—»«: 
pered, and hundreds of converts were gathered. When-m <2. 
however, the missionaries, with the co-operation of severase—*a! 
eminent Christian civilians, sought to organize missionar~=m& -'Y 
work throughout the province of Bengal, they were oppose =e 
by Lord Cornwallis, who was governor-general at the times» #© 
and who shared the vulgar prejudice of that and a muck =! 
later period against missionaries. It was supposed that the =- 
would excite the hostility of the natives against the English 

and thus interfere with the stability of their Indian empire. 

The utter groundlessness of the fear succeeding years have” 
sufficiently demonstrated. The company approved the action 
of their representative, and the British Parliament, before=>” 
which the matter was brought, refused to interfere. Muc 
animosity was excited by the discussions which arose at this 
time, and for many years after the East India Company—“™ 
regarded the missionaries as interlopers, and peremptorily——~— 
declined to admit them within their territories. Up tothe —™ 
time of the battle of Plassy, in 1754, which decided who - ~ 
should be the rulers of India, the attitude of the company 
toward the missionaries had been generally friendly; but- 
from that event to the amended charter in 1818, their policy 

was a blot upon the fair fame of a Christian nation. It will 

be remembered that nearly all the stations already occupied. 

were not within the control of the company, but were in 
Danish or native territory. The mission in Calcutta, how- 
ever, was not molested, but continued to prosper; and to it 

must be accorded the honor of being the pioneer in the great 

work in Northern India, which was to be prosecuted chiefly 

in the next century. 
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The same year that Mr. Kiernander began the work in 
Calcutta the missionaries again suffered on account of diffi- 
culties between the English and French. The latter made 
another attempt, this time unsuccessful, to capture Madras. 
Buch of the mission property was destroyed, and Mr. Fa- 
bricius was a second time compelled to retreat to Pulicat. 
Cuddalore was also taken by the French general Lally, and 
the Christian community was dispersed ; though the mission 
Property did not suffer injury. The missionaries at such 
tames, and indeed at all times, suffered much from a want of 
adequate support at home. So indifferent was the Christian 
Frudlic to the foreign work that it is said that at this period 

m2 more than eighty pounds was raised yearly for the entire 
wer ork in India. 

In 1760 Schwartz went to Ceylon, at the invitation of the 

EE Ditch Christians there, and spent three months preaching 
@@m.md baptizing converts in different parts of the island, going 
@m.35 far south as Point de Galle. In the following year he 
“wy Asited Cuddalore and Madras, and the year after Tanjore 
wa_mdTrichinopoly. To the latter places he gave the greater 
Kart of his time for the future. In Trichinopoly, a town of 
“ke kingdom of Tanjore one hundred and ninety miles south- 
“west of Madras, with the aid of the European residents who 
favored his plans, he was able to erect a spacious church, 
<Sapeble of seating two thousand persons. The mission was 
Placed in charge of the Christian Knowledge Society. From 
the very beginning of his labors this noble missionary re- 
Solved to devote all his energies to the conversion of the 
heathen, no matter what obscurity or loss of comfort it might 
Cost, and conformed so far as decency permitted to native 
tastoms. His salary of forty-eight pounds was devoted to 
objects of charity, except so much as was needed for the 
barest subsistence. Such simplicity of living, united with a 

like simplicity of character, a winning manner, and a sound 
jidgment, soon made him a power among the native and 
Eoropean population. He was solicited by the governor of 
Fort St. George to act as chaplain to the garrison in Tricho- 
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nopoly, at a salary of one hundred pounds. He accepte===ned 
the position, since it gave him the opportunity to influenc—» _c9e 
the foreign as well as native population. At about this timarmerne 
the third native Christian was ordained to the ministry =e at 
Tranquebar, and the event created so much interest that the -he 
Danish officials were present at the solemnity. It seen—az-—mms 
strange, at this day, that after a successful work of near —wrly 
seventy years this should be only the third native deemea» aned 
fit for ordination. Probably it was owing to something of 
the same prejudice which led many intelligent persons at t¥ =#rthe 
time of the late Rebellion to doubt whether the negro cou-a_sruld 
be trusted as a soldier. There seems to have been a generar =<=ral 
lack of confidence in the stability of a native convert. Ne Eelot- 
withstanding the unsettled state of the country, owing to t—#@r the 
ambition of the Maratha chiefs, the Tranquebar missi a zion 
made a steady progress. In the ten years from 1767 ~ to 
1776 the average annual additions to the church were t-=-Btwo 
hundred and fifty. 

About the year 1773 a catechist was sent by Schwartz == to 
begin a new work at Vellore, an important military statiac —Mion 
west of Madras. He was received with kindness by mr _ the 
British officers, who provided him with a convenient buildiae Ming 
for holding religious services. At the same time the Rage jah 
of Tanjore had been so won over by the unselfish charact =—scler 
of Schwartz that he invited him to remove from Trichinopo«x—>ly; 
and take up his residence in the capital city. Schwa:-s==arts 
repaired thither with three catechists, but, meeting som «me 
opposition from the servants of the prince, thought it bea best 
to occupy the town of Vellam, in the immediate vicini ally, 
where in six months he gathered a Christian commun sc m™lly 
of eighty persons. The Rajah soon became involved in dia Bift- 
culties with ‘the English, owing to the intrigues of a neigg igh 
boring prince, the Nawab of Arcot, and was deposed in 
1773. This action was, however, disapproved by the hor <«#mé@ 
authorities, and three years later he was reinstated. In #— the 
same year Schwartz took up his abode at Tanjore, and bepa==J#2 
to labor with his usual energy. By 1780 he had built £70 
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3, though it was necessary for him to sell some of 
rate property to raise the funds. In 1779 he was 
way from his missionary labors by the Madras 
rent, who desired him to undertake an embassy to 
od Hyder Ali, the ruthless tyrant who had usurped 
‘rmment of Mysore, and who threatened to lay waste 
le Carnatic. He had refused to receive any English- 
; Schwartz, saying, ‘“‘ Let them send me the Christian ; 
10t deceive me.” Schwartz consented to undertake 
sion, and was received with the greatest respect by 
bat did not succeed in averting the war which swept 
» Carnatic in the following year. The general de- 
n of property which ensued caused great distress 
the people, but less among the native Christians, 
‘hwartz, with shrewd foresight, had laid up in season 
dant stock of provisions. All the missions suffered 
- less during the war with Hyder Ali and his son 
‘Sultan, until the year 1784, when peace was con- 

In addition to the horrors of war, Tranquebar was 
by a severe hurricane. These events, however, did 
| the ardor of the missionaries. The total number 
rts made since the beginning of the Danish mission 
enteen thousand seven hundred and sixteen. Madras 
fered severely from one of those distressing famines 
t short intervals decimate the population of one part 
rer of India. Cuddalore was for some time in pos- 
of the enemy, and the church was at one time used 
yder-magazine. The missionaries persisted in their 
ra time, but ultimately abandoned the town, and 
dto Negapatam. The Christian community at Trichi- 
became much scattered during the war, but the 
of converts steadily increased. The Rajah of Tan- 
ving proved unfit to govern his people, the Madras 
ies determined to depose him. A committee of two 
yointed to govern his country, -to which Schwartz 
erwards added, as a man whose knowledge and judg- 
ere esseritial to the success of the undertaking. The 
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resident at Tanjore, aided by Schwartz, established sevemmral 
schools in which Hindu children were instructed throu___ gh 
the medium of the English language. In these schoemmls 
prayer was offered twice daily, and two hours were spent in 
giving Christian instruction. Strange to say, when the==s¢ 
facts came to the knowledge of the Court of Directors, the=mey 
not only approved the action, but ordered that a stipend of 
one hundred pounds annually should be given from @iithe 
public funds for the support of the schools. The Rajah__ of 
Tanjore never withdrew his confidence from Schwartz, aummmnd 
shortly before his death entrusted him with the care of _his 
adopted son, who was afterwards placed upon the thrones, in 
place of the late Rajah’s brother, upon representations mammade 
by Schwartz. During the few remaining years of his —tife 
this devoted man was occupied either in missionary work— or 
in the hardly less important task of advising in regarcilll to 
the civil management of the country. He died in 17 98, 
at the age of seventy-two years, of which forty-eight w— ere 
spent in untiring labors in India during one of the m-—smost 
eventful periods of British rule. More potent than his 
direct teaching was the silent influence of his irreproache=smble 
character. Irreligious Europeans and idolatrous heat—ihen 
united in doing him honor. His death plunged the wile 
community into grief. The Rajah wept over his body, =ssmsand 
covered it with a gold cloth. Of the long roll of nc—>ble 
missionaries who have obeyed the Master and served t&—elf 
generation by devoting their lives to the regenerationsm=— of 
India, we do not recall one whose influence has been rassmmore 
widely felt, or the memory of whose name will longer lin=— &* 
in the world, than that of the German Schwartz. 

We have now come to the end of the eighteenth centc—); 
and of the first period of Indian missions. Before: mssms=ly 
years a mighty wave of inspiration passed over Christendeaxm, 
and awakened the sluggish spirit of the church to a sens of 
its responsibility for the perishing souls of the heatiméz. 
Even before the century closed, Carey, the pioneer of 
famous band of Serampore missionaries, had arrived 4! 
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lcutta. Within thirteen years the vanguard of American 
ssionaries planted the standard of the cross on the western 
st. But it is not our design to record the struggles and 
imphs of the present century. 

[here are a few reflections which are suggested by our 
id survey of the first century of Protestant missions in India. 
One is surprised at the small fragment of the country 
ich the continuous missionary effort of little less than a 
itary was able to occupy. We have noted mission stations 
greater or less permanence and importance at Calcutta, 
udras, Vellore, Cuddalore, Tranquebar, Trichinopoly, Tan- 
e, Negapatam, and a few other places, not more than a 
ven in all,—each doubtless with its little cluster of out- 
itions, of which we can make no exact estimate ; but, with 
3 exception of the first named, these were all in the Tamil 
otry, the most distant hardly two hundred miles from 
idras, and not more than fifty miles from the coast; while 
3 whole peninsula south of Madura, the Bombay presidency, 
2 vast region of Central India, Bengal with its crowded 
pulation, the Northwest provinces, and the Panjab were 
t uncultivated ground. Let one take a recent missionary 
ap of India, and compare this little cluster of missions 
th those established in three fourths of the time during 
e present century, spreading over the country from the 
njab on the northwest and Assam on the northeast to 
ape Comorin on the south, and the contrast will appear 
ficiently striking. When we inquire for the causes of this 
sparity of results, the chief one readily suggests itself. 
he men and means were not forthcoming for the work. 
he Christian church as a whole had not yet turned its eyes 
» the foreign field. The interest in the work did not extend 
2yond very narrow limits. The Mission College at Copen- 
agen and the Christian Knowledge Society of England were 
% only organizations for the supply of funds, and these 
Ueceeded in raising but a few hundred dollars yearly. Now 
wenty-three European and ten American societies send out 
ores of men and hundreds of thousands of dollars annually, 
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and the demand is not met. It was not to be expected th at 
a handful of men should do the work for which 8 small arm—=ny 
is not enough. Again, the political condition of India in tithe 
eighteenth century was not favorable for extended operationmm=s. 
Most of the country was still in the hands of Mohammed=amezan 
or Hindu rulers, of whom the former were particularly isamin- 
tolerant of anything which aimed at the overthrow of the=ammeir 
religion. Though the power of the British was firmly este==mb- 
lished in the country; yet it was most felt in the .coe===mst 
districts, and would hardly have been able to protect mommis- 
sionaries in the interior, even had it been so disposed, whimmmmch 
it was not always. 

2. One cannot read the history of these early missions withemmagut 
being surprised at their rapid success in making conver=mrts. 
The success of missions, as of any enterprise, is to bee _— ate 
mated not by the absolute numerical results, but by the relat——ion 
which these results bear to the difficulties overcome. In 
this case the obstacles to be surmounted were unusually gre===at. 
The Hindus were not, like the Sandwich Islanders, a race= of 
savages, tired of their own religion, and seeking a better 
one ; but were a people who possessed a complex civilizat——ion 
when the ancestors of the missionaries were wandering (——3#™ 
barians; whose literature could be traced back: until its 
beginnings disappeared in the world of the gods; whesmss0se 
religion, if it was not the best, was the faith of their ancestas="%, 
and was, as they said, good enough for them. When, the 7 
fore, we read of hundreds of converts baptized in a sing#/e 
year, — though missionaries in China, in Mohammed a2 
countries, even in India itself in the present century, have 
labored for years with scarcely any apparent result, —it is 
important to inquire why this was so. We shall doubtless 
be able to account for it partly by referring to a question 
which has probably more than any other perplexed the minds 
of missionaries in the past, and upon which they are not now 
wholly agreed. The all-embracing, all-regulating fact of 
Hindu civilization is caste. Society is divided into inne 
merable groups, which are separated by stronger barriers 
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ountry or race. To break over these barriers is social. 
often depriving one of parents, of wife and children, 
property. Nothing less than the spirit of the ancient 
rs would lead one to do it. These class-distinctions 
ainly in conflict with the teachings of Christ and his 
es, and repugnant to modern civilization. The great 
on, then, has been: Shall the renunciation of all these 
ial distinctions be made a prerequisite for baptism ? 
the Brahman be required to sit beside the pariah, and 
of the communion wine from the cup which his lips 
volluted, or shall something be conceded to the prejudices 
ch he has been bred? Clearly, upon the decision of this 
on will depend greatly the number of converts ; for if 
n be allowed to retain his caste usages, one of the 
st obstacles to his becoming a Christian, in name, is 
red. We rejoice to believe that the great majority of 
issionaries — all those of the American Board — have 
to see that there is no hope for a thorough regeneration 
ndu character, until the system of caste, which has for 
1ung like a millstone around the neck of India, is fully 
n down. The early missionaries, however, seem to 
been afraid to grapple with this evil. Caste distinctions 
not touehed by the Roman Catholic missionaries, and 
h at one time nearly the whole population of the 
ern extremity of the peninsula and of Ceylon was 
nally converted, yet the work was wholly superficial, 
left no lasting results. The same remarks are true, 
th in a less degree, of the period of which we write. 
re not, however, to regard that work as wholly unreal, 
th the great numerical results are open to suspicion. 
ll help us to estimate the value of this success, if we 
ire into its permanence. It has been estimated that in 
irst hundred years of their existence this little group of 
sons gathered more than fifty thousand converts.! If 


i 
* 
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Ve are indebted for this estimate, as for many facts stated in this Article, 
*valusble work, ‘‘ Protestant Missions in India,” by Rev. M. A. Sherring, 
lon, 1875. 
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the same prosperity had continued under the more favorable 
conditions of the present century, we should expect to find 
them now the largest missions in India. On the contrary, 
they are among the weaker ones; and the churches, instead 
of numbering thousands of members, have dwindled down 
toa few hundreds. To perpetuate class-distinctions, however 
ancient and universal, among those whom Christ declared 
to be brethren, might make conversion easy and rapid, but 
would introduce an element of discord which would prove 
disastrous in the end. 

8. But in fairness we ought to attribute a part of this 
success to the apostolic devotion and ability of the first 
missionaries. It required rare self-sacrifice for these men 
to give their lives to such a work at a time when they were 
not sustained by the prayers and sympathy of any large 
portion of the church at home; when their support was 
meagre, and reached them at uncertain intervals; when the 
civil powers were almost constantly engaged in wars end#@{2- 
gering their lives or interrupting their work. But they seem 
to have been equal toevery emergency. Without murmuriPs 
they suffered every pain and privation, living on the plainest 
fare, going on foot from station to station, if thereby they 
might extend the Redeemer’s kingdom. They were soame 
times mistaken in their theories, but their usually souz™d 
judgment and the confidence which they inspired in tb® 
natives made their influence of great value in adjusting @ 1 £2 
culties between the latter and the British authorities. Surely, 
when the King shall call his faithful servants before hina 
receive their reward, there will stand Ziegenbalg and Schul t” 
and Fabricius and Schwartz, and all the others of that ittle 
band of faithful men. 

4. We should not fail to notice the arrangement by wis ich 
missionary operations were begun in India at the point waeF® 
they were most likely to succeed. Madras with the adjoim 228 
country was one of the earliest parts of the continent cO™ 
trolled by Europeans. The native population was Tax? 
—a people entirely different in race and character fs-O™ 
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he Aryans of Northern India. They are distinguished 
rom other Indian races by their enterprising, cheerful, un- 
uperstitious character. With northern civilization they 
ave indeed adopted the Brahmanic religion, and, in conse- 
jwence, appropriated many old Aryan traditions; still, they 
lo not insist so much upon their ancient practices as the 
yople north of the Vindhyas. The haughty Brahman is a 
ioreigner with them, and is often regarded with dislike. If 
the first efforts of the missionaries had been made at Benares, 
instead of at Tranquebar, the result might have been quite 
different. 

In conclusion, when we compare the widespread interest 
in Indian missions among Christians in Europe and America 
at the present time with the feeble interest in the eighteenth 
century, and the great and permanent growth of the Indian 
church during the last fifty years with the more transient 
results which preceded it, we are assured that it is the Lord’s 
will that we should go forward and possess the land; and 
mothing seems more superficial than the remark, attributed 
to Mr. Conway, and constantly repeated by secret or avowed 
enemies of the gospel, that the Hindus can never be converted 
to Christianity. 
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ARTICLE III. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY AS HELD BY THE O- <1) 


Hase’s “ Hutterus Redivivus.” 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGIANS. 
BY REV. FRANK 8. ADAMS, READING, MASS. 


(Tux following article is a translation from the seventh edition sm 0 
Hahn’s “Lehrbuch des christlicli{— her 


Glaubens” (2d ed.), Schmid’s “ Dogmatik ” (3d ed.), and Bretechneid== -er’ 
“Handbuch der Dogmatik” (4th ed.), have been consulted, and sc——idi 
tional statements have been taken from these authors for the purpose=== of 
explaining the doctrine more fully. With these works the translator has 
compared the “ Dogmatik” of Dr. Martensen (rendered into English-- by 
Rev. William Urwick, M.A., Edinburgh, 1866); “ The Conservative ——Me- 
formation and its Theology,” by Dr. Krauth (Philadelphia, 1871), seeand 
Hacenbach’s “ History of Doctrine” (2ded.). The text is the translat-—™0® 
of Hase; enclosed in brackets will be found quotations from the auth=-<O= 


ities mentioned above. ] 


THe Hoty Trinrry. 
The General Conception according to the Holy Scriptere== 
History, and the Church. 

Gop has revealed himself in Christianity as the trius®™ 
God; that is, as God reconciling fallen humanity with hic 
self through his own person. Therefore faith in the triur— 
God is essentially one with faith in that reconciliation t= 
which alone salvation is secured. Consequently, in the OL 
Testament, and generally in ancient times, it was indicated onl. 
so far as faith in the atonement was typically indicated i 
the sacrifices. On the other hand, the old church dogmatist 
as Quenstedt, say: ‘“‘ As the mystery of the holy Trinity h 
been set forth in the books of the Old Testament with su 

cient clearness, so likewise from the same alone the divin 
of Christ and of the Holy Spirit, and thus the whole myst 

of the Trinity, can be proved against any opponents 1 

hold the books of the Old Testament to be divinely inspire 
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They appeal to passages where God speaks of himself in the 
plural number (Gen. i. 26; iii. 22; xi. 7; Isa. vi.8). This 
is without regard to the plural of majesty, os. They 
appeal also to passages where he distinguishes in himself a 
subject and an object (Gen. xvi. 7-13; xviii. 1 seq.; xix. 
24; Ex. iii. 2-15) and to passages in which he is addressed 
ina threefold manner (Num. vi. 24 seq.; Isa. vi. 3; cf. Ps. 
xxiii. 6; Isa. xlviii. 12). Of more weight than these pas- 
gages, which may be explained as grammatical forms or as 
Poetic parallelisms, are those in which divine power or the 
divine name is ascribed to the Messiah (Isa. ix. 6 ; Jer. xxiiis 
5 seq.; Micah v. 2; Ps. cx. 1); also to the Holy Spirit, 
dlivine efficiency (Gen. vi. 3; Exod. xxxi. 3; Num. xi. 29; 
xiv. 2; 1 Sam. x.10; Isa. xi. 2; xlii.1; xlvili. 16; lxi.1; 
Lxiii 10 ; Ezek. xxxvi. 26 seq.; Ps. li. 11seq.). The concep- 
faons of codia, wrvedpa, and Adyos in the Apocrypha seem to 
‘wenver between an actual person and a personified attribute 
of God (Wisd. vii—x.; xviii. 14 seq.; Sir. i. 4; xxiv. 3-10; 
<=. Prov. viii. and ix.). 

The assertion of Calixtus, that in the Old Testament the 
Een oly Trinity is not clearly revealed, though received with 
Waniversal opposition, is now universally acknowledged. But 
“© Re reason given by Hahn (1. p. 277) is erroneous: “ This 
“RB ctrine could not be revealed in the Old Testament on 
xccount of the great inclination on the part of the people 
“the worship of idols; since they could safely hear only 
“© Boee doctrines which are grounded in the faith in one God.” 
E+ this were true, this doctrine would likewise have been with- 

eld from the great number of heathen who were converted 
® © Christianity. On the other hand, the Greek church fathers 

d that through the Trinity was the tendency to Poly- 
© Reism actually neutralized, and notwithstanding it Monothe- 
“am was asserted. 

[Bretschneider, 1. 566: “ The theologians of our church 
Welieved that the Trinity was clearly taught in the Old Tes- 
‘Sament. They believed this the more in proportion as they 

heli more firmly to this doctrine as a fundamental article, 
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which could not be ignored without loss of blessedne== = 
Therefore as soon as Calixtus at Helmstadt, with Calvin, t —m 
Socinians, and Arminians asserted the contrary in our churc=—aec 
it led the entire body into commotion. He had no followe===me, 
until in later times Téllner, Doderlein, Hufnagel, Von Ammox——», 
and others, took up his view.” } 

Gerhard, Loci m1. 218: “ We do not say that the testimo —ny 
concerning the Trinity in the Old Testament has the sammmne 
clearness and exactness as that in the New, because (—he 
clearer revelation of this mystery was left to the New Tes ta 
ment...... But we merely affirm this, that certain evidena—es 
can and ought to be brought from the Old Testament -&For 
building up the doctrine of the Trinity, since God alwa_-y®s, 
from the beginning, has so revealed himself that in all timmes 
the church might recognize, worship, and adore God 23 
three distinct persons in one undivided essence”? (Quoted Wy 
Schmid, 118). 

Hahn, 1. 281: “Even the disciples of the ancient chumcch 
answered the question (whether the mystery of the Trimm 1€7 
is really contained in the Old Testament or not) in very <aiit 
ferent ways: (1) Tertullian declared the revelation of t 238 
mystery to be absolutely new (adv. Prax.'c. 81). (2) Oth «=*5 
find in the Old Testament also many and various intimatic—>™* 
of the doctrine, yet they are those not easily discene==@ i 
and, moreover, veiled on account of the prevailing tendercam©J 
to Polytheism. They become fully comprehensible omealy 
through the gospel. (8) Others, however, and in fact “ht 
majority, find very clear testimony to the doctrine in = 
Old Testament. This view prevailed in the church.’’] 

The triad of the Hindoos is a symbol of Nature, creatim? 
preserving, and destroying or again withdrawing into itsa=— 
The threefold deity of the Egyptians is, God in himself, 
the Creator, and God the Worker. The triad of the Plat <«™ 
ists, or rather of the Neo-Platonists is, God in himself, God 

1 Bretschneider divides the proof-texts used by the old charch theologians #=™*™ 
three classes : (1) Those that indicate a trinity, or at least a plurality, of ==> 


jects in God. (2) Those that relate to the Son of God. (3) Those that races 2#** 
to the Holy Spirit. — i. 566 seq. 
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Thinker, and God the Creator, 76 dyaOoy, voids, and uy7. In 

the Cabala God is represented as the First Cause, as Reason 

thinking and Reason building. And in the seven numerical 
parts (Sephiroth) of the Cabalistic tree, or representations 
of God (according to a misunderstanding of Isa. xi. 2), there 
is set forth the striving of material and spiritual existence to 
return to God, from whom it emanated in the creation of 
the world. In the triad of the old Norsemen were Odin, 
Thor, and Freya, —the supreme deity, the creating and the 
preserving power. 

The doctrine of the Trinity is revealed first in the New 
Testament, not scientifically as the doctrine of the holy 
Trinity, but really by the fact that the three divine persons 
reveal themselves in the work of redemption according to 
their separate active agencies. God reveals himself as the 
Father who has planned the redemption : “‘ God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish but have everlasting life ” 
(John iii. 16); “ This is life eternal, that they might know 
thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
Bent” (John xvii. 3). 

He reveals himself as the Son, who accomplishes it: “ In 
the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
@nd the Word was God” (Johni.1); “All things were made 
by him” (John i. 3); “And the Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us” (John i. 14) ; “ Believe me, that I am in 
the Father and the Father in me” (John xiv. 11). To him 
€@re ascribed, existence before the world was (John viii. 
56 seq.; Xvii. 5; Phil. ii. 6 seq. ; Heb. i. 10 seq.) ; omnis- 
Cience (Matt. xi. 27; John vi. 46; xvi. 15, 30) ; omnipotence 
(Matt. xi. 27; xxviii. 18; Luke x. 22); creation and govern- 
Ment of the world (Col. i. 16 seq.; 1 Cor. viii. 6; Heb. i. 
2 seq.; i. 10); raising the dead and judging the world (John 

V. 21 seq. ; Matt. vii. 22 seq.; xxv. 31 seq. ; Phil. iii. 20 seq.); 
divine honor (Acts i. 24; vii. 59; Rom. ix. 1; x. 12 seq. ; 
1 Cor. i. 2; 2 Cor. xii. 8; Heb. iv. 16; Rev. v. 8-14; vii. 
12). On the contrary, the passages in which Christ is called 


rf 
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Geos are somewhat doubtful, partly on exegetical grounds, as 
Luke i. 16; Rom. ix. 5; Titus ii. 18; Heb. i. 8; 1 John v. 
20; Rev. xxii. 6 seq.,—at least John xx. 28; partly on 
critical grounds, as Acts xx. 28; 1 Tim. iii. 16. Moreover, 
according to the ordinary speech of that time they would not 
be decisive; cf. Ps. Ixxxii. 6; John x. 84-36. 

Von Ammon distinguished four significations of the phrase 
“Son of God” in the Scriptures: (a) In a physical sense 
—a human being, in so far as he was created by God (Gen. 
v. 1; Luke iii. 838). (6) In a political sense — kings and 
magistrates being representatives of God (Ps. ii. 7; Matt. 
xxi. 9). (ce) In an ethical sense —the holy being like unto 
God (Gen. vi. 2; Matt. v. 45). (d) In an ideal sense— 
superhuman spirits (Job i. 6 ; Wisd. ix. 1 seq.; John i. 18). 

God reveals himself as the Holy Spirit, who to the church 
in all periods imparts its effect, which is the new divine life. 
“Tf I go not away, the Comforter will not come unto you; 
but if I go away, I will send him unto you”(John xvi. 7); 
‘“‘ Howbeit when he the Spirit of Truth is come, he will guide 
you into all truth” (John xvi. 13); “Your. body is the 
temple of the Holy Ghost, which is within you, which ye have 
of God, and ye are not your own” (1 Cor. vi. 19); “It 
seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to us” (Acts. xv. 28); 
cf. 1 Pet. i. 10 seq. ; John iii. 5; Rom. viii. 14; 1 Cor. ii. 
12; iii. 16; Eph. i. 18; Gal. iii. 14; Acts. xx. 28). He 
is called God (Acts v. 3 seq; 1 Cor. vi. 19; cf. iii. 16; 
2 Cor. vi. 16). To him are attributed divine properties 
(1 Cor. ii. 10 seq. ; xii. 8 seq.), divine operations (Matt. xii. 
28; John xvi. 8 seq; Rom. viii. 9 seq. ; Gal. iii. 26; 1 Pet 
i. 10 seq.), divine honor (Matt. xii. 31 seq. ; 1 Cor. iii. 16); 
in general, divine personality through association with the 
other divine persons and distinction from the same (1 Cor. 
xii. 4-6; 1 Pet. i. 2). 

(Hahn, 1. 275: “ After that in the time of the old cove- 
nant the faith in the one true God had been awakened and 
established, and thereby the ground of the true religion had 
been laid down, it pleased God to allow to mankind, which 
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had become more mature and able to receive it, a deeper 
look into his being and the unfolding of it. He revealed 
himself then as the Father in union with his Son and the 

Holy Spirit.” 

Schmid, Part 1.c. ii. p. 94: “The Holy Scriptures teach 
us that God is one, but at the same time they declare the 
existence of three divine beings, the Father, Son, and Spirit ; 
and thus we learn from them that there is one God, but this 
one God is Father, Son, and Spirit.’’] 

The common admission of the New Church theologians 
that the Holy Spirit is spoken of not simply in a metaphys- 
ical sense as a divine person, but also dynamically as the 
active agency of God, or subjectively and ethically as the 
Christian life, without doubt leads to unbelief. For were this 
admitted in any case, other instances could also be looked 
Upon as mere personifications. Furthermore, the active 
agency of God may be designated as the Holy Spirit, simply 
because in its activity it actually is the Holy Spirit; and as 
the Christian life, because that actually is the Holy Spirit 
dvelling in man. Moreover, his divine personality may not 
in all places be expressed with equal clearness. Particularly 
is this true in the Old Testament, where in this sense the 

doctrine was not yet fully made known; but it is everywhere 
In the other sense. 

[Bretschneider, after discussing the arguments for the 
Trinity derived from the New Testament, says (1. 576): 
“That the Father, Son, and Spirit are separate persons ap- 
Pears not only from the passages cited, but also, as far as 
the Father and Son are concerned, from very many other 
P@ssages. Consequently no one has ever doubted their per- 
Snality or separateness. But not so in the case of the Holy 
Spirit. Since the word svedya is so multifarious in meaning 
that it is often difficult to arrive at its sense, many would 
Understand by veda dytov no independent being, but at one 
ime an attribute of God, at another a mode of the divine 
Working, or even man’s subjective condition.”’] 

Therefore the belief in the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
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has been declared in the formula of baptism the sum 0 
Christianity : “ Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, bamzamq 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, a-ame=p 
of the Holy Ghost” (Matt. xxviii. 19). Compare with tE_—h 
2 Cor. xiii. 14: “The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, asap 
the love of God, and the communion of the Holy Spirit <=>} 
with you all.”” On the other hand, the words enclosed fre —=op 
1 John v. 7 seq. are a gloss, which originated in a mysti —aaica] 
interpretation, and since the sixth century gradually beca_ime 
introduced into the text: “For there are three that b——egp 
record [in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the H—~ oly 
Ghost; and these three are one. And there are three t Bhat 

bear witness in earth], the spirit and the water and the 

blood ; and these three agree in one.” 

[Martensen, p. 103: “The first simple, historical faitIkx in 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost is expressed in the direc test 
possible form in the apostolic formula, which is still used by 
the church in the performance of the rite of baptism.” 

Krauth, p. 168: “ The faith has been embodied in a cr-eed 
the origin of whose present shape no man knows, wh ich, 
indeed, cannot be fixed; for it arose from the words of «our 
Saviour’s baptismal commission.” 

Bretschneider, I. 578: “ From the baptismal formula, wkm 0 
genuineness has been questioned without reason, it was be- 
lieved that the following propositions could be derived: q}) 
The Father, Son, and Spirit must be subjects existinge Y 
themselves, not attributes or qualities of one and the sem=-0° 
Being. ..... (2) These three subjects must be distinct, sx ™@ 
each is separately named, and each considered as a sepax ate 
person (a single Svoua). ..... (8) But these three, as the 
objects whom Christians are to worship in common, ns 
also have some communion, must be bound closely in a um Zon 
of natures, not merely in a moral one with respect to {Ewer 
purposes.” ] 

Thus it has everywhere come to pass that Christianity” © 
a religious spirit actually went forth into the world. 
remained for the church to transmit its conception as Cl 


It 
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trine. The church builded herself upon the formula of 
baptism, which developed into the Apostles’ Creed. This 
development took place opposed by the Ebionites, who either 
wholly denied the divine nature in Christ, or regarded it 
merely as that of an angel or archangel; opposed by the 
Sabellians, who considered the divine persons only as separate 
modes of the divine operation; and even under many fluc- 
tuating theories of the church fathers, which were occasioned 
in part by the ancient signification of Aoyos and mvevpua, re- 
sulting in a confusion of both persons; and in part by pas- 
sages of the Holy Scriptures concerning the subordination of 
Christ, freely chosen with reference to his redemptive work 
and his human nature, resulting in a subjection of his divine 
nature under the Father (Matt. xix. 17; John viii. 28; xiv. 
28; xvii. 8; 1 Cor. xi. 8; xv. 28; Eph. i.17; Heb. v. 8). 
But there was also always recognized in the church the 
truth that the Son and Spirit had proceeded from the being 
of the Father. Tertullian, indeed, designated their relation 
asa Trinity. Against Arius, who had declared the Son to 
be the first created being and the creator of the world, the 
Consubstantiality (ofeovcia) of the Son with the Father was 
Proclaimed at Nicea in 825. This was defended against the 
Semi-Arian doctrine of a mere similarity of natures. The 
like relation of the Spirit was acknowledged at Constantinople 
in opposition to the Pneumatomachoi in 381; and both 
doctrines were stated in the Nicene symbol. Especially by 
Augustine was the inner relation of the three divine persons 
Set forth with completeness in a system of the Trinity. It 
followed from this as a necessary conclusion that there is 
Only one God, and yet three divine persons revealed them- 
Selves in the Christian dispensation. The procession of the 
Bly Spirit from the Son also (filioque) was taught in the 
man church, and since the eighth century, notwithstanding 
the objection of the Greek church, it has been inserted in the 
leene symbol. The entire system was laid down in the 
Athanasian creed (8-26) as follows : 
“This is the Catholic faith, that we should worship one 
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God in Trinity and the Trinity in Unity, neither confoundira zing 
the persons nor separating the substance. For the Father —zx is 
one person, the Son is another, the Holy Spirit anothe=» aner. 
But the Father, the Son, and the Spirit have one divix mz ~ine 
nature, equal glory, co-eternal majesty. As the Father = is, 
such is the Son, such is the Holy Spirit. The Father is Lorsx «ord, 
the Son is Lord, the Holy Spirit is Lord, and yet there a= ar 
not three Lords, but one Lord. Because, just as we a= ar 
compelled by Christian truth to confess each one of t# the 
persons severally to be God and Lord, so are we prohibit ated 
by the Catholic religion from saying three Gods or thm -aree 
Lords. The Father was by no one made or created or be. 
gotten. The Son was begotten by the Father alone, m= not 
made nor created. The Holy Spirit was not made manor 
created nor begotten, but proceeds from the Father and- __ the 
Son. And in this Trinity nothing is before or after, noth— _ ing 

is greater or less; but all three persons are co-eternal ===nd 
co-equal with each other: so in all respects there is to be 
worshipped both a Trinity in Unity and Unity in Trin —aty. 
Therefore let him who wishes to be saved thus judge e@=on- 
cerning the Trinity.” This was incorporated unchanged 
into the symbolic books of the evangelical church. 

Confessio Augustana (Augsburg Confession) 9: “ amhe 
churches among us teach with great unanimity that the o——Tdr 
nance of the Council at Nicea concerning the unity of the 
divine essence and concerning three persons is true, anc— 
be believed without any doubting. Namely, that there is ==00¢ 
divine essence, which is both called and is God, the eter——nal 
Creator and Preserver of all things; and nevertheless thas 
are three persons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spamseint, 
of essence and power the same, and co-eternal. And the 
name person they use with that signification which ece=— /e& 
iastical writers have employed in this relation, meaning Y 
it not a part or quality in another, but that which subas- 254 
in itself.” 

Apologia Confessionis Augustanae, 50: “ One divine esse m2, 
indivisible, and yet three distinct persons of the same essen Ce-” 
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Schmalcald Articles, 303: ‘“‘The Father, Son, and 
irit in one divine essence and nature, three distinct 
are one God, —he who created the heavens and the 
The Father was begotten by no one, the Son was 
t by the Father, the Holy Spirit proceeds from the 
and the Son. Not the Father nor the Holy Spirit 
je man, but the Son.” 
schneider, 1. 543: “ The Formula of Concord ex- 
declares that our church accepts unchanged the 
of the three general confessions of faith, the Apos- 
e Nicean, and the Athanasian,..... and rejects all 
3 opposed to them as erroneous.” 
id, p. 96, says the church collects the declarations of 
‘e concerning the unity, plurality, and distinction in 
dhead into the following summary: ‘One divine 
subsists in three persons; or (which is the same 
in the Divine Being are three persons and one es- 
or also, God is one in essence, but the same God who 
in essence is a threefold unity (triune trinus) as to 
39 
was defended as the most sacred mystery of orthodox 
adom against all opposition. The adversaries of the 
> are: 
Anti-trinjtarians or Unitarians, who openly denied the 
(a) Ebionites, Jewish Christians, who considered 
he Messiah a man or an angel; (0) Socinians, who 
red Jesus a mere man, but moved by the Holy Spirit, 
of God, entrusted with the rule of the world after his 
mn as a reward of his virtue; (c) Rationalists, re- 
' Jesus as & mere man and archetype of humanity, 
omitted to human destiny. 
Tritheists, who in the excess of opposition appeared 
h that there are three Gods, — as the Monophysites, 
iscusngges (circ. 560), and John Philoponus, a dis- 
f Aristotle at Alexandria (d. circ. 610); also Roscel- 
id Abelard, who perhaps were more like the Modalists. 
Modalists or Sabellians, who regarded the persons as 
XXXIX. No. 154. 83 
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merely modal forms and modes of operation of the Godhead. 
Thus the Trinity is only ideal, without real distinction of 
persons. This theory was held under manifold modifications: 
(a) Praxeas, toward the end of the second century, and his 
followers — Patripassians, Theopaschites, Monarchians; (0) 
Noetus of Smyrna, Sabellius of Ptolemais, Paul of Samosata 
(Bishop of Antioch in the third century, whose deposition, 
resolved upon 269, carried out 273, concerned his conduct, 
rather than his faith); (c) Photinus, Bishop of Sirmiun, 
deposed 351; (d) Anabaptists and Philosophers, like Ser 
vetus at the time of the Reformation; (e) Most of the later 
pantheistic philosophers. 

(4) Subordinationists, regarding the divine persons as of 
like substance, but the Son and Spirit as subordinate to the 
Father, their First Cause. Many fathers before the Council 
of Nicea, the Arminians, and the most of the New Church 
theologians, who intend, indeed, to maintain the Deity of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit; but a Deity subordinated and 
delegated in monotheism has no meaning. 

(5) The Arians. The Logos is the Creator and Ruler of 
the world, but was himself created in the beginning by the 
Father. The successors of Arius divided into the Semi-Arian 
party (called ‘Hysdpecor, Homoiousianists, and after theit 
leader Eusebius, Bishop of Nicomedia, Eusebians), wh° 
maintained that the Logos was not indeed of the same nature 
with the Father, but of a similar nature; and the strict 
Arians (called ’Avduovot, and after their leaders, Aétiam® 
Eunomians, Acacians), who regarded the Logos as of unlid®* 
or a different nature. From the first (through Macedonia * 
Bishop of Constantinople), there went forth the Pneum 7 
tomachoi or Macedonians, who, Semi-Arian as respects t— 
Son, declared the Holy Spirit to be the subordinate creatic— 
of the Father and the Son —a dudxovos, varnpérns, wriopa. 


The Dogmatic Development. 


That is triune which in essence one has three modes 
subsisting. 
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zius, p. 283: “ That is threefold which is composed 
We say God is triune, but we are forbidden by the 
n religion to say he is threefold. The more correct 
_the German is Dreieinigkeit, rather than Dret- 
sf.”” 
divine essence (substantia, natura, ovola, duow, Oes- 
s that infinite power in which God is. Quenstedt 
it as “that certain somewhat (quidditas) of God, 
| which God is that which he is.” Hollazius: “ The 
1 and independent nature of God, common to the 
ivine persons.”” Baumgarten: *“ The complex of the 
perfections, by which he is distinguished from all 
hings.”? Reinhard distinguishes as follows: ‘ Sub- 
is that nature in which inheres the infinite power of 
easence is the complex of all infinite perfections.”’ 
scholastics and theologians of the old church are 
ous in regard to the expression “ substance,” partly 
: it includes as its opposite the conception of accident, 
is inadmissible in God; and partly because ovcia, as 
imwootacts, is denoted by substantia. However, this 
1s been given and conditioned through its relation to 
a, — consubstantiality. 
hard, Loci m. 251: ‘ They preferred to use the name 
' rather than substance: (a) That they might indi- 
it God is a supersubstantial essence (ovc/a imrepovors), 
luded in the categories, first among which is substance; 
‘cause God does not sustain (substat) accidents, as do 
ences of created things, but his attributes are his very 
1; (ce) Because the name ‘substance’ is ambiguous, 
netimes it is put for ovoia, and sometimes even for 
ow.’ 
azius: ‘‘ The word ‘essence’ (ovc/a), is not, indeed, 
ied in the Bible in so many letters, yet is derived from 
n easy inference. For (a) in the Old Testament God 
ad mins, essenitator ; therefore he has an essence, and 
dependent, etc.; (6) In the New Testament God is 
6 dy» (Rev. i. 8). From this comes otc/a or essence. 


f 
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(c) A synonyme of divine essence is dicts Bela, divine no- 
ture (2 Pet. i. 4).’’] 

Divine person (rpdécmrop, troctacts, thiordpevoy) is divine 
self-consciousness, acting freely through itself, sharing in all 
perfections, subsisting in the divine essence. The Augsburg 
Confession, 9 (4), says: ‘Not a part or quality in another, 
but that which subsists in itself.’”’ Melanchthon: “Sub 
stance : individual, intelligent, incommunicable, sustained in 
another nature.”’” Gerhard: “ That which, subsists individo- 
ally, of intelligence incommunicable, not sustained by another; 
or divine essence itself distinguished by a certain hypostatic 
character, and distinct from the others by a peculiar mode of 
subsisting.” Baumgarten: “An intelligent suppositum in 
God.” Reinhard: ‘ An individual of incomplete subsistence, 
acting freely through itself, and sharing in the divine per 
fections. Moreover, incomplete subsistence is that form of 
existence by which something individual cannot be without 
another something by which it subsists.” 

[Martensen, p. 102: “Father, Son, and Spirit are not 
qualities, not powers or activities of the nature of God; they 
are hypostases, that is, distinctions in the divine nature, ex 
pressing not merely single aspects, single rays of that nature, 
but each expressing by itself the entire essence: they are 
momenta, each of which for itself at the same time, and 0 
equal degree, reveals the whole of God, the whole of love, 
though each in a different way.” 

Bretschneider, on Reinhard’s definition, says (1. 546) ° 
“ The discussion here is concerning personal subsistence, p* 
natural (essential). That is, the persons are not thought of 
with reference to their essence (natura), but their perso™* 
alities, — so dependent upon each other that no one can be ® 
person without the others. For, as they are persons in ar? 
through each other, and since personality is the relatio® 
(Beziehung) of these three to each other, so this relatio? 
cannot be thought of as to one person singly, because ea 
person is a person only in so far as there are two othe 
supposita which are also persons.”’ 
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Hollazius (Schmid, 108) : “ Intelligent suppositum,— this 
me, this tree, this horse are called supposita, indeed, but 
t persons, because they are without intellect.” 
Selneccer (Schmid, 188) defines incommunicable as applied 
an hypostasis as follows: ‘ It is called incommunicable on 
count of the distinction of persons, because the Father does 
it communicate his hypostasis to the Son or to the Holy Spirit, 
it each person has his own hypostasis and being (d7rap£is), 
though essence itself may be said to be communicable.” 
Chemnitz (Schmid, 110) says: “ But if any one shall 
ire to object that the words ‘essence’ and ‘ person’ are 
% sufficiently peculiar for setting forth that secret mystery 
‘unity and trinity, let him take to himself this expression 
[ Augustine: ‘ Speech labors from its extremely great pov- 
‘ty. Nevertheless, the expression “ three persons” is used 
ot to express this, but to avoid being wholly silent.’ ’’] 
The divine Trinity is that relation of the Godhead by 
hich three divine persons subsist in one divine essence. 
he three divine persons are the Father, Son, and Holy 
pirit,— one God. The Trinity is regarded by all the old 
aurch theologians as an inner relation (relatio) in God, 
ot as an attribute, since it does not belong as an essential 
aaracteristic to the idea of perfect being. On the other 
and, Reinhard says: “ Trinity is such an attribute of the 
ivine nature that it is common to the three personalities, 
hile they exist together, indeed, but verily distinct. Ex- 
tence and subsistence are thus distinguished: existence is 
Xoken of in so far as each divine person is God through 
imself, because he has a share in the divine essence ; sub- 
atence, in so far as each divine person is a definite person 
oly through the others. The former is abstract, the latter 
Gacrete ; e.g. the Son exists in himself as God ; as he is the 
ion he subsists in the divine essence through the Father. 
Chis distinction is indispensable since each person must be 
Conceived of as absolute God and yet as a person in a defi- 
nite relation.” 

God denotes, (a) essentially (substantialiter, odciwSés) 
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the community of all three persons,—the Godhead, the 
divine essence (John iv. 24); (6) personally (drocratuws > 

a single person (John i. 1) so far as the divine essence 1& 
perfectly contained in it. Hence the Father is God, the Som 
is God, etc. ; but there are not three Gods, but one God, fa» 
in each person there is the same divine essence. God ison <*® 
in number, defined by hypostases. 

[Martensen, p. 105: “If God reveals himself to us in a= 
threefold personal form as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, h— - 
must also be from eternity manifest to himself, and musa 
love himself, in the threefold relation of Father, Son, anam=_< 
Spirit.” p. 110: “ There are three eternal acts of conscin=—== 
ness, and the entire divine Ego is in each of these acts.” 

Schmid, p. 97: “ Father, Son, and Spirit are God in thm—s 
sense, that entire Deity is predicated of each of the three=. 
There is one undivided essence which is predicated of tm © 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. The one undivided divim @ 
essence is wholly contained in each (tota tn singulis).’’] 

This relation is fully comprehended (absolvitus) by equality”, 
distinction, and immanence. 

I. Equality of persons is consubstantiality ; i.e. samencess 
of nature (dsoovcia), by which one, the same and an ux 
divided divine essence belongs to (competit) each divirmé 
person. The persons are of the same nature. The additiom2, 
‘“‘coeternal and coequal,” is needlessly made, for in like 
manner could all the divine attributes be subjoined. But xt 
lies in the equality of being that they all alike belong to eacch 
divine person. 

II. Distinction, not diversity, is the hypostatic or persom 2 
character ; that is, the complex of characteristics (notae) DY 
which the individual divine persons are objectively and mata 
ally distinguished. They are distinguished, (a) not esse=r 
tially, as three physical subjects (Tritheism), for their essemC° 
is the same; nor (0) nominally, as three subjects logically r*& 
tite (20ellianism) ; but (c) objectively, by actual, persoxnal 

ness. According to the usual formula upon thls 
are three moral subjects, which differ mutually 
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by reason of certain acts. When God is considered con- 
eretely the three acts are within his nature, objectively 
distinguished each from the others. With reference to this 
formula it must be noticed that these acts are not regarded 
as mere outward activities, manifestations, but as those 
through which the subsistence of the persons themselves is 
reciprocally conditioned. The characteristics (yvwplcpara) 
are either internal, which designate the manner in which 
the divine essence subsists (rpdrov imdp£ews) ; or external, 
which designate the manner of revelation in the universe 
(tpowoy arroxadinews ). 

[Bretschneider, 1. 549: ‘ All the characteristics by which 
the three persons are distinguished from each other, taken 
together, are called the hypostatic character, i.e. the personal 
character (since irocraais, in distinction from oveia or ducts, — 
is often used by the church fathers to denote the persous 
in the Godhead), or yopiopata, idudpata oyetind. The 
internal characteristics are the ever-existing relations of the 
divine persons to each other through which their subsistence 
8 persons is fixed from eternity. They may be treated of 
in a threefold manner, as actions, as properties, and as 
general conceptions.”” p. 551: “ The external characteristics 
Which pertain to the hypostatic character of the three persons 
tre such of their actions, having relation to the universe, 
Which in the Scriptures are attributed to them singly, and by 
Which they are objectively, i.e. with reference to the world, 
distinguished from each other.’’] 

L. The internal characteristics or immanent operations — 
erations within the divine nature (opera ad intra) are the 
eternal reasons of the three persons, by which their subsist- 
ence is defined. They are thought of either as acts or as 
Conceptions. 

[Hahn 1. 801: “ There must of necessity in the being of 
the everliving God be supposed eternal expressions or move- 
ments of this life. They must also have no reference to the 
World, upon which God, absolutely eternal and perfect, is to 
be thought of as in nowiso dependent. So through these 
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internal operations hypostatic relations also are established, 
which in the concrete and abstract we may denote as personal 
properties and conceptions ; those properties and conceptions 
through which the personal distinction is defined and ex- 
pressed.” | | 

a. Those operations in God are called personal acts by 
which the reason of the subsistence of the three persons is 
defined. They are two, generation and emission (spiratio). 

[Bretschneider, 1. 550: ‘“‘* The Father generates the Son’ 
means that in the Father is the reason why divine perfections 
from eternity belong to the Son...... The Father emits the 
Spirit means that in the Father is the reason why divine 
perfections belong from eternity to the Spirit.”’ ] 
_ a. The Father begets the Son and emits the Holy Spirit. 

That is, the reason was from eternity on account of which 
the Son and the Holy Spirit exist as such in the divine 
essence (Ps. ii. 7; Acts xiii. 33). The usual formula of the 
church fathers, accepted by most of the old church theo- 
logians ; “ Generation is that act of the Father by which he 
shares divine essence with the Son,” is less accurate, because 
the divine essence belongs to each person through himself, 
and therefore not through a sharing of the Father only. The 
operation is not conceived of as a past act; moreover it is 
not thought of as having taken place from eternity until now, 
but as one absolutely independent of time, for which the 
fixed present is at least the most correct representation. 
Quenstedt (1. p. 330) says: ‘“ Generation does not take place 
by derivation, nor by transfusion, nor by action which begins 
or ends, but by unceasing emanation, like which there is 
nothing in the nature of things. The Father begot the Son 
from eternity, and always begets him, nor will he ever cease 
to beget.’? Concerning the distinction between generation 
and procession, Baumgarten (p. 191) says: “It is certain 
that the generation of the Son and the procession of the « 
Spirit are different. The manner in which they differ 
however, we cannot more fully define.” 

{[Martensen, 111: ‘The entire Trinity stands in ona 
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present now, three eternal flames in one light.” Cf. Mar- 
tensen, p. 105. 

Bretschneider, 1. 550: “ This (i.e. generation) is not to be 
misunderstood of the Son’s existence or of the production of 
his being, but of his existence as a person; and thus genera- 
tion is that eternal relation of the Father to the Son by which 
the reason of the Son’s subsistence is in the Father.” 

Hahn, 1. 302: “ Generation is not creation in time, but a 
cOmmunication of numerically the same divine essence from 
eternity. And ‘to generate’ means, to contain the reason or 
principle upon which the Son partakes of the divine nature.” 
Cf. Schmid, p. 115 seq.] 

8. The Son is generated by the Father. With the Father 
he breathes forth the Holy Spirit. 

ry. The Holy Spirit proceeds (éxzropeverat, spiratur) from 
the Father and the Son (John xv. 26). 

[Hollazius, 8337: “The Holy Scriptures teach, word for 
word and expressly, that the Holy Spirit proceeds from God 
the Father (John xv. 26). That he proceeds from the Son 
may be correctly inferred from the name “ Spirit of the Son” 
(Gal iv. 6); the dzoovota of the Father and Son (John xvi. 
15); the reception of omniscience from the Son (John xvi. 
13, 14); the vision in the Revelation of the river proceeding 
from the throne of the Lamb (Rev. xxii. 1) ; from the send- 
ing of the Holy Spirit by the Son (John xv. 26); from 
Christ's breathing on his disciples (John xx. 22), and from 
the order and distinction of the divine persons. ] 

&. The personal conceptions are both significative and con- 
Stitutive. The significative are those which belong to the 
individual persons: to the Father, underived existence and 
P&ternity ; to the Father and Son, emission in an active sense 
Cspiratio activa); and to the Holy Spirit, procession in a 
Passive sense (processio, spiratio passiva). 

The constitutive, or personal, properties are those which 
€stablish the hypostatic character itself of each person. They 
are paternity, filiation, and procession. On the other hand, 

Since Baumgarten this classification has ordinarily been given 
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as threefold, and merely as a logical formula. That is, (kme 
same characteristic is given as a verb—a personal act; a8 2mm 
adjective — a personal property; and as a personal conce> }p- 
tion — a substantive; e.g. the Father generates the Son; t- k-me 
Father is the generating One ; paternity belongs to the Fath «== r. 

[Hahn, 1. 302: “ Personal properties, cmpara, invol ~ve 
the manner in which each person differs from the others “mn 
subsisting. They are the personal acts, expressed in #& Eke 
concrete, or as adjectives. Personal conceptions are interm=™m al 
relations of the persons, considered in the abstract.” 

Quenstedt, 1. 330: “Some personal properties are al»s=a50- 
lute, having no relation to another person, e.g. underiw «aed 
existence of the Father; others are relative, having respe==ct 
to another person, and constituting an order of thix» 8 
producing and being produced, e.g. paternity, filiation, ea mrd 
procession.” ] 

2. External characteristics, or operations passing out of —Mhe 
divine nature (ad extra transeuntia) are acts by which God 
has made known a trinity of persons in the universe. 

[Bretschneider, 1. 551: “They are called operations 24 
extra, operations external or transeuntia, and are operatic» ™§ 
concerning the universe by which the three persons maa-aale 
themselves visible. They are called transeuntia, because © 
their action they pass over into objects out of God (ex 
Deum).” Cf. Hagenbach, History of Doctrines, rv. 317 seqy_ -] 

a. Operations in the economy, i.e. those which God poe" 
formed to secure the salvation of the human race (Eph-— " 
10). Theusual definition : “ What God did through Chriss -™ 
is too limited. For the prophets, also, who foretold the Mio=—* 
siah as well as the Holy Spirit, who rules the church, ha=™— °° 
a share in the work of redemption which is not someth% —™8 
past, but something continuing. For the external charact—™" 
istics belong, indeed, to time, but embrace all time; wk Ale 
the internal are entirely out of time. 

a. The Father deputed the Son to the work of redeemat 8 
men (John iii. 16), and sends the Holy Spirit to regenox==” 
and sanctify them (John xvi. 7 seq.). 
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1e Son redeemed the human race and sends the Holy 


he Holy Spirit is sent into the souls of men, and 
them partakers of the salvation secured by Christ. 
add also: The Holy Spirit formed (Matt. i. 18 seq.), 
i, i.e. furnished with extraordinary gifts, the human 
of Jesus (Matt. iv. 1; John iii. 34; Acts x. 38; cf. 
8). But, although the fact is established, yet it does 
par suitable to make conspicuous every single activity, 
he three great facts of redemption are treated of. For 
8 same right others, as the inspiration of the Holy 
‘es, etc., must be mentioned. 
tributed operations or appropriated operations, i.e. 
hich, although common to the three persons, are 
in the Holy Scriptures assigned to the individual 
3e8. 
> can be no reason thought of for this except, on the 
id, that the Holy Spirit has condescended to our ca- 
f understanding, according to whicl: a definite, divine 
appears to us most suitable to one or another divine 
on the other hand, that by this means he has willed 
us, 80 that, although the Trinity reveals itself only 
the work of redemption in actual distinctiveness, 
1 in the general revelation, as well as in the single 
redemption, God works as a triune Being. These 
ms are: | 
ie Father created, preserves, and governs all things 
the Son (Gen. i. 1 seq.; Ps. xxxiii. 6; Johni. 3 ; 
4; Rom. viii. 29). 
1e Son created the world, will cause the dead to rise, 
| pronounce the final judgment (Col. i. 16; John v. 
; Matt. xxv. 31). 
ie Holy Spirit inspired the prophets (2 Sam. xxiii. 2 
Pet. i. 21). 
nard, Loci1.199: ‘These works are undivided, because 
1 the three persons are together, and work together. 
n God is such perfect unity, such great power of one 


f™ 
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and the same essence, that individual and peculiar works, 
which are wrought separately and among creatures, ought 
by no means to be assigned to individual persons. Where- 
fore the principle follows, that where one person is named 
in operations ad eztra the entire Trinity is understood.” 

Quenstedt adds (1. 328) that the order and distinction of 
persons must be preserved ; for since the Father derives his 
essence from himself, therefore he acts from himself; the 
Son acts and operates from the Father, and the Holy Spirit 
from both (John v. 19).] 

III. From equality and distinction flows that immanence 
or circulation (arepeywpnois) by which one person exists in 
another on account of unity of essence.! 

The fuller system of Quenstedt (1. 328) thus sets forth the 
results of consubstantiality: (1) Circulation (arepsey@pnors) 
or participation of natures (évumap£ts, circumcessio), imma- 
nence, mutual and most distinct existence, by which one per- 
son exists in another on account of unity of essence (John 
xiv. 11; xvii. 21). (2) Equality of persons; no person 
being greater; none less. (3) The most complete share in 
all essential perfections. (4) Sameness or identity, both as 
to those external (ad extra) divine works, and also in the 
manner of doing, so that they do the same things even in 
like manner (John v. 19). 

Quenstedt gives the following principal definitions: 

(1) The Father, who from eternity begat the Son, is the 
first person of the Deity. With the Son he caused the Holy 
Spirit to proceed within the most simple complex of the 
divine essence. In time, with the Son and the Holy Spirit 
he creates all things, governs them, sending the Son as the 
Redeemer, and the Holy Spirit as the Sanctifier of the human 
race. 

(2) The Son is the second person of the Deity. He is 
from the Father from eternity, by communication (7?) of 


1 Hase distinguishes weptxdépnois essentialis, that immanence of the three 
persons in the Trinity from wep:ydpnois personals, that relation of the divine 
and human natures in Christ to each other. 
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essence, numerically one and the same. He is truly, properly 
begotten, yet in a superhuman and ineffable manner; sent, 
however, in time by the Father into the world, sending also 
the Holy Spirit. 

(3) The Holy Spirit is the third person of the Deity. He 
is from the Father and the Son by communication (?) of es- 
Se nce, numerically one and the same; produced by one indi- 
wisible and eternal act, in an ineffable manner. He was sent 
im time by the Father and the Son to regenerate and sanctify 
the hearts of those who are to be saved. Baier says: “‘ The 
Father is the first person of the Godhead, not begotten nor 
Pr-oceeding; but from eternity begetting the Son from his 
@-wen substance, and with the Son from eternity emitting the 
Ef oly Spirit. The Son is the second person of the Godhead, 
tee gotten from eternity by the Father. The Holy Spirit is 
tkne third person of the Godhead, not begotten, but proceed- 

ia g from eternity from the Father and the Son.” 

God, considering at the same time the essence and persons in 
their relation (i.e. the Trinity), can be described as a spiritual 
©xatity, subsisting by himself in Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

[Hollazius, 301: “I. God the Father is the first person 
@£ the Deity, neither begotten nor proceeding, but from 
©@ternity begetting the Son of his own substance and image, 
f xnd from eternity with the Son breathing forth the Holy 

pirit ; creating, preserving, and governing all things, send- 
ime g the Son as the Redeemer, and the Holy Spirit as the 
SSaanctifier of the human race. 

“II. The Son of God is the second person of the Deity, 
bepotten from eternity by the Father, and of the same essence 
"_. xad majesty with the Father, who with the Father from eter- 
KAity breathes forth the Holy Spirit, and in fulness of time 

“ssmed human nature in his own person, that he might 
}edeem and save the human race. 
“III. The Holy Spirit is the third person of the Deity, of 
the same essence with the Father and the Son, and in time 
18 sent by both to sanctify the hearts of those who are to be 
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ARTICLE IV. 


ISAIAH: A STUDY FOR PREACHERS. 
BY PROF. ARCHIBALD DUFF, LL.D., AIREDALE COLLEGE, ENGLAND. 


OnE of the most significant features of the religious Life 
of our day is the prevailing consciousness of ministers tJhat 
they have very much to learn. The majority of men we ho 
are now in the pulpit and pastorate share the feeling sorme 
times expressed concerning them, that they know only a lit €le 
of the business of preaching. Amateur preachers may cla 2 ™ 
that they preach better than the men who give their lives to 
the work. But the successors of him who cried, ‘* Woe 
me, for I am a man of unclean lips!” and of him who wro 
“ Who is sufficient for these things?” cry out with deepe™ _. 
humility to their younger fellow-workmen: “ Be preachersa=> 
Be preachers!”? And they hasten away past us, aged mer™ — 
although they be, hastening still onward toward a mark tha¥ #F 
must seem to them to be far ahead; for they are straini 
every nerve, searching deeper day and night for the eternal 
truths — searching with untold struggle for the words that 
shall truly bear the truth. Diligent, absorbed students they ~ 
are in the profoundest sense. 

It is, indeed, an absurdity to suppose that men will neces- ~ 
sarily, or even probably, fall into the class of poor preachers, 
if they set themselves to study how to preach. Yet there © 
has been much misdirected study in theological schools. I B 
do not need to tell the tale of naturally gifted men, whose < 
souls have been emptied of their enthusiasm by drudgery 
over things of secondary interest, chilled by lifeless customs, & 
frozen hard by selfish systems. But the dream of a sacer—ar 
dotal sacredness of the ministry, or of any traditional methos»—«« 
of ministerial education, is fast following the divine right c= 
kings to oblivion; and ministers are perhaps of all n= 
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hardest at work, studying the facts and philosophy of their 
calling, finding and filling defects in their culture. 

One cardinal defect has been the neglect to study God’s 
providential ordering of the religious life of men in all its 
details, the facts of the history of religion, and the philosophy 
of their development. Preachers have disregarded the rela- 
tions of men to their spiritual forefathers. But this is to neg- 
lect the study of the Divine process of creating souls; it is 
to overlook God’s method of making Christians. Thus the 
Civine work has not been understood, and there has followed 
failure in the preacher’s human work. Our theological semi- 
maries have taught the history of Christian doctrine; and yet 
“gain and again in the course of their instruction it is their 
Custom to pass almost without a thought the essential con- 
ditions, the foundations and the springs of that history of 
Christian doctrine. For they neglect the history of religious 
~ thought amongst mankind in general, and also specially 
that portion of the history which concerns thought in the 
first Christian churches, commonly called New Testament 
theology, so also the history of religious thought among the 
pre-Christian Hebrews, commonly called Old Testament the- 
Ology. Respecting the fundamental science of religion, — 
the history and philosophy of religion in general,—I may 
here utter only a word of congratulation to the world of 
English-speaking students of theology, that men like Pro- 
fessors Max Miiller, Fairbairn, Caird, and not a few others, 
are investigating, lecturing, and publishing with masterly 
hands, and that schools are slowly appointing chairs for the 
discussion of the subject. Theological schools are already 
awakening, also, to the duty of setting forth the thoughts of 
the biblical writers as they lie in each book individually, and 
as, viewed successively, they form a history wherein we shall 
see how Christ came, formed, entered into, and inspired reli- 
ious thought and life. 

In this Article I shall seek to present an argument from 

life for the immediate value of Old Testament theology to 
the preachers of life— those who seek by all means to move 


ce 
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and bless the spiritual life of men about us. I hope, more- 

over, while expounding the practical side of a chapter in Old 

- Testament theology to illustrate, by Isaiah’s preaching, this 

proposition, that to be a true preacher a man must be a 
profound student. 

Think with me, then, of Isaiah, who through a ministry 
of nearly fifty years moved the Hebrews at all the centres of 
their life, and who from his stand-point of twenty-six hundred 
years ago moves the world to-day. In the life of this preacher 
to the Hebrews there lay a revelation of God. To search 
out its story, and to build up its record, is to search the deep 
things of God. To gain and give that knowledge of him is 
eternal life. Let no sluggishness bid us halt, and leave un- 
searched these ways of God, crying out, forsooth, “Such : 
ground is too sacred for our feet.” Weare the sonsof God: = |. 
let us follow our Father. Being in his image, we can know -wapy 
him ; being like him, we must know him. He has created d» «j' 

thirst in us for knowledge of his ways, and we must obey the «=» gn, 
command embodied in that creation. No matter how many~e wy 
treatises be written concerning any mysterious doctrine, 
e.g. the doctrine of the will, or of the Trinity, or augh® « st 
else that seems mysterious, — and no matter although these s=ase 
always repeat the formula, “ This and this is insoluble,” yer == »-et 
there shall always be written fresh treatises. Man wil zill 
never believe that there are any ultimate mysteries. It ix m= is 
ordained that we be forever busy finding problems, and fora «or 
ever busy solving them. The sluggish souls who would ba .sesar 
these problems round from eager students are sinful in th «ihe 
last degree ; for they set themselves in the place of God, an» «nd 

defy his order. We may not, then, hesitate to search faitti —b- 

fully and reverently the story of Isaiah’s ministration to the he 

generations amid whom he lived; and to this particular worm rk 
let us now confine ourselves. For various reasons I folloex—yw 
mainly the method of simple narration. 

The first Olympiads were scarce a generation old, and the 
earliest walls of Rome were a-building, when Isaiah obeyedt ~— he 

voice of God, and began his ministry. In the year 76058 4, 
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or soon thereafter, a youth sat meditating in the magnificent 
temple which Solomon had built two hundred and fifty years 
before. It may have been his first visit, or perhaps it was 
but the culminating hour of many in which the rarely gifted 
lad sat there, absorbed in thought, wondering at the strange 
promptings that filled his soul, drinking in the calm that 
seemed to float about the sanctuary, conscious of growing 
strength, conscious of the love of Jehovah. He thought of 
the little kingdom — not little to him, but venerable and 
glorious amid the traditions of those old golden days when 
David ruled, and stretched his borders far and wide, until 
the hill of Zion was the centre of a great empire. He thought 
how David had bequeathed his throne and wealth to the 
Studious, yet luxurious Solomon, and how the son had built 
the splendid sanctuary. Fit emblem seemed that shrine of 
the majesty of David and Solomon, and fit exponent, too, for 
® consciousness that grew, and ever yet should grow, among 
the Hebrews, that they were peculiarly precious to the God 
Of hosts. Their value was divinely given and divinely loved. 
The youth thought of that great God Jehovah ; and the great 
Spirit disclosed himself as he ever does to those who seek 
him. The Father of souls moved about the young man’s 
80ul, whispered confidence. Isaiah looked on God; he turned 
to look on men. The divinely-made mechanism of that keen, 
Confident spirit ran from point to point of the human land- 
Scape that was about him, from king to people of his own 
land, then to kings and armies of the nations all about. He 
touched and felt the influence of all the workings of Jehovah’s 
providence. The light beamed from the near Father’s face, 
illumining each dark spot, quickening his soul to profound, 
reverent meditation on all the living scene that lay about him. 
We know little of those hidden processes of God within 
men’s souls by which he giveth knowledge ; little do we know 
of the daily, divinely-appointed work of any soul; but this 
we do know — that a man’s truest devotion to God means an 
earnest watching of the tracings of the finger of Providence, 


and the intensest effort to reason thence to our duty by those 
Vou. XXXIX. No. 154. 85 
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laws which are God’s modes of thought. By such devo 
men discover the will of God and do it. So Isaiah gazed 
pondered upon the very thoughts of Jehovah. He trem 
with the burden of the revelation. His lips quivered, a 
unfit to utter his thoughts. But the majestic, God-g 
thoughts wrought calmness as they arose within him. 
sea of excitement was commanded, and grew still at 
voice of the great Ruler. Isaiah needed no conscious a 
ment, long drawn out, to convince him whence came fl 
truths that stood with burning clearness before him, kind 
him with mighty eagerness and sublime confidence in his ¢ 
mission to speak. These thoughts were verily mm: 
the things of Jehovah, or, as we translate it, “the word 
Jehovah.” Jehovah was there with him; the man was 
alone. The majestic God of Israel was communing with 
servant. Yet that majesty was not dreadful, it was Precic 
Precious!! Precious!!! It was Israel’s own peculiar je 
set apart for them. It was timp, wip, inp, thrice separ 
thrice holy, a thrice sacred and to be thrice guarded treas 
That temple also which Jehovah filled was to Isaiah preci 
vite, set apart amid all the land, and all the world. F 
that sacred mount Jehovah’s light and love should « 
shine. Surely that people were precious. A great, dit 
yearning for them seemed to be welling forth in answe 
the young man’s own patriotic love, and henceforth Isai: 
love for them seemed changed into a stream of divine ] 
flowing through him. His love was an utterance of 
divine yearning that Israel should be truly set apart, pi 
just, steadfast. He knew how often they had done disho: 
ably, and how careless they now were. 

The king Uzziah-Azariah was an old man, weighed dc 
by the cares of a fifty-two years’ reign, harassed by s 
disease, and soon to die. He had, indeed, been wise 
defend and develop his little kingdom; but then, as n 
when prosperity had come, the people had grown licentio 
heedless of the stern laws of life, prodigal of their manho 
reckless of each other’s peace or honor or life. In allt 
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heedlessness they were ignoring God. They grew careless 
toward his laws and toward his creatures, and herein they 
were careless toward God. The godlessness of that age was 
essentially like the licentiousness of our own day. But 
licentiousness is weakness ; Isaiah saw that the result ere- 
long would be national overthrow. God had raised the em- 
perors of Assyria to immense military power. Danger was 
not, indeed, then close at hand, for the lion seemed at that 
hour asleep; but how often had he leaped up suddenly to 
roar, to snatch prey, to devour and destroy on every side. 
Erelong Judah might be a feeble victim. 

While the young man sat in the venerable sanctuary all 
these things rose before him. Then Jehovah shook the earth. 
Yet the young man’s thoughts were not of danger, but of the 
need of true utterance, that he might utter the truths of God. 
The Lord of hosts was communing with his child, whom he 
“< made to have dominion over the works of his hands.” The 
earth saw, and bowed, trembling. Isaiah talked with God ; 
together they yearned over Judah and Israel. The solemn 
Voice was unmistakable: “* Whom shall I send to save them?” 
He bowed himself in the dust, and cried, ‘‘ Send me.” 

Throughout the long half century of his ministry that hour 
of his self-consecration seemed never to pass away. For the 
thought of Jehovah’s presence in that sanctuary was ever 
the material stay on which he leaned for rest when his spirit 
Was worn and weary, and to which he led all who would 
listen to him. That hour’s penetrating gaze into the things 
of God and of men was but the entrance on a life of constant, 
Testless watching and study. The same sense of divine 
Communion was ever the spring of his great confidence as he 
Preached. 

Years passed ; and Uzziah’s reign and his son Jotham’s 
had ended amid increasing pride, although threats were 
Coming of invasions by feebler nations than Assyria — by the 
neighboring Samaria and Damascus. The boy king Ahaz 

Came to the throne controlled by harem influences, and grew 
tobe a cringing, unmanly ruler, — superstitious, indeed, yet 
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just therefore all the more indifferent to the spiritual service 
of Jehovah. But Isaiah was now a master in all knowledge 
of the social and political affairs about him. If we read the 
discourses of chapters ii. to v. by the light of the history of 
those years —i.e. if we read them by the light of God’s 
commentary — we shall wonder at their massive grasp, and 
we shall learn the secret of the powerful preacher. He 
may speak with authority who speaks of that whereof he 
knows. Isaiah knew the people, and he knew the throne; he 
knew the customs and the spirit of them all. He tells of 
their display at every point, from council-chambers to luxu 
rious parlors and boudoirs, from stately ships ta bristling 
armor-houses, from sensual temples to showy gardens, from 
counting-houses down to drunken music-halls. He knew 
Judah’s relations towards the neighboring states; he knew 
the jealousy of these states towards Judah. He had searched 
and discovered the secrets of the alliance between Samaria 
and Damascus — their plot to get Jerusalem under their own 
control. Knowledge of all he had sought and found, because 
it was knowledge of God’s providence. His faith bade hir 
gain it; faith kindled the keen eye that gazed on all the facts 
about him; faith moved his resolve to speak, to do, and, i: 
possible, to save men. His belief in Jehovah’s love for Jeru 
salem was the foundation, or the fountain, at once of his higH 
ideal for the people and of his stern judgment of the presen” 
sad reality. As he thought of that fair ideal he felt himsel 
altogether one of the people, and he knew that every one of his 
countrymen might see the bright vision as well ashe. It wa: 
the nationally possible vision; for all the nation had livec 
and grown amid the same influences which had mouldea 
himself. Ay, here was the bitter fact, that the ideal was no« 
his alone, but it was known to all. It had been pictured te 
their fathers by prophets long before, and now men turnes 
carelessly away from that which they knew to be pure, higlr 
and worthy of their nation; and they were grovelling i- 
decay. 

Yet they were men—living, impressible souls. T= 
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Preacher knew that it was possible to move them, and the 
torrent of indignation and argument which he poured out 
is all afire with eloquence. His faith in Jehovah’s love 
touched his lips, his very manner of speech; for the pur- 
pose of that great love was to exalt Judah, to elevate man- 
kind, not to cut off utterly, “not to make a full end.” 
Therefore Isaiah lays hold of his fellows by the heartstrings ; 
now he moves the ties that bind men to the past; now the 
pulse that quickens at the approach of beauty. His discourse 
appeared as nothing new or strange to his hearers, not dis- 
course of something hard to love or comprehend, but founded 
On all the truth and goodness which the fathers had known 
and loved. As we to-day lay hold of a religious veneration 
that has been growing for two thousand years,— as, when 
We preach, we utter first the words that all Christ’s followers 
have read, and that all men reverence, and then we seek to 
Win to righteousness by arguments based on these, — so 
Isaiah was wont to preach at times from an elder prophecy 
as his text (ii. 2 ff.; xvi. 6 ff., 13). Again, he would speak 
& parable — the lovely song of the lover’s vineyard, or the 
Story of the husbandman— to hush the multitude, and carry 
his argument by guile, as it were, to their hearts (v. 1 ff. ; 
X xviii. 23 ff.). Again, his discourse is measured in equal 
Stanzas, and at each pause he cries the solemn refrain: 
“* For all this his anger is not turned away, but his hand is 
Stretched out still”; and the dreadful, frequent sound strikes 
Ome on the soul like a funeral knell. He seems to have 
Searched all forms of utterance, and gathered all that was 
fittest to win men’s hearts. 

Listen to him discoursing in his own tongue; see there 
his rich play with thought and word, his skill in that delicate 
balancing of sentences so pleasant to the Semitic ear. What- 
ever is attractive in speech, in word, in arrangement, in 

adornment, whatever is quick and vivid, whatever will leap 
quick to the centre of the hearer’s soul, all that is massive 
yet tender, rich yet simple, he pours out with brilliant dex- 
verity, but with familiar ease, with tremendous earnestness, 
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and gentlest: love. As you read you see a living panora 
the streets so full,— here stately grandees, there crouchi 
mean men, yonder the dazzling magician, the rolling char 
the ogling coquettes ; you hear songs in this gay house, : 
yonder the cry of the poor man and the widow. Sudde 
there comes the hissing of hastening storm; the ea 
trembles in God’s great earthquake; you feel in the preach 
words the very shaking and clashing and falling; you 
the dirty holes whence the bats fly out as the idols are fh 
in, and here and there the terrified owners fleeing to the kb 
tops round ahout, where they may perhaps be safe fr 
tumbling walls. The threat of earthquake may seem va 
and of invasion, as absurd; but the day shall come, ¢ 
then Jehovah alone shall be exalted. He will then also ex 
the faithful remnant with himself; for they are with hi 
The divine purpose shall be fulfilled ; evil shall not ab 
forever ; righteousness shall fill the land; and from ev 
house shall then rise the smoking pillar that indicates - 
sacrifice offered by God’s people. 

But Isaiah’s warnings were little heeded, and in a f 
months the northern allies were laying Judah waste, and f 
hemming in Jerusalem. These allies seem to have hoped 
consolidate one great Palestinian union that should bre 
the Assyrian wave from the northeast, or the Egyptian fr 
the southwest, and they desired to hold the comparativ. 
safe fortress of Zion, hidden as it was amongst the mot 
tains, just outside of the fertile plains, where invading arm 
were wont to linger, aside from the great highway of | 
coast, and yet in a measure commanding that highway. Tt 
would overthrow the dynasty of David and destroy its ancic 
claim to leadership, enthroning over Judah a creature 
their own. In the weakness of Ahaz they saw their oppor 
nity. Isaiah preached again of danger, but now, when 1 
enemy was at the very door, observe how different his to. 
The symbols of all that was dear to him, to Judah, 
Jehovah were dishonored by these allies’ threats of violem 
The great faith in Jehovah’s love for Jerusalem and for Dav 
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‘was mocked. It is in such an hour that a great faith rises, 
swells, bursts forth, and the preacher’s divinely kindled utte- 
ance is the very word of God. In Jehovah’s name Isaiah 
goes forth to preach courage, strength, trust in God’s ancient 
promise of his love. It is a message for David’s son, and 
Isaiah bears it fearlessly to the king. What matters it that 
Ahaz sneers, coldly declining the fervid preacher’s comfort ? 
Confused by the insult, yet not confounded, the warm heart 
fills, and the old faith trembles to his lips with a mysterious 
utterance. He cries, ‘God is with us!” and then with 
fearful solemnity he reasons before this foolish king who 
despises Jehovah: “ Thou, Ahaz, carest not for him, there- 
fore thou art not of us. Thou and such as thou art shall 
be shaved away as one shaves the beard, and Jehovah’s 
purpose to exalt us shall stand.” In this hour of insult to 
man and God the blow to the prophet’s spirit was like a stroke 
upon the face, and the pained voice ceased ; but the com- 
Munion with God ceased not, and the prophet wrote a record 
of that communing for us, revealing how his eloquent dis- 
Course was born of hidden intercourse with God. He wrote: 
“Jehovah spake to me, laying a strong hand upon me, say- 
ing, ‘Fear not their fear.’ Therefore I will wait. Behold, 
and my children are for signs, even when voiceless yet 
full of meaning. King Ahaz would not hear me, but he saw 
this lad, my son =1tiz—=4d, by my side. His name is known, 
1t ever preaches of judgment and of the returning remnant. 
ll men know my name, *m>3ti", and as they utter that they 
Preach ‘ Jehovah is salvation.’ Jehovah saveth. The saved 
remnant shall return, and a true son of David shall then be 
Ing,” 
Isaiah’s faith was not in vain. A prince soon came to 
T€ign whose spirit was in full sympathy with the prophet. 
az bought freedom from the Canaanite alliance by laying 
imself and his treasures and his people beneath the Assyrian 
©myperor’s feet, and for a whole generation Judah was a 
Vassal. But Ahaz died in 726, and his son Hezekiah reigned, 
©f whom we read that “ he trusted in Jehovah, God of Israel ; 
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so that after him was none like him among the kings of «of 
Judah, nor any that was before him.” In the opinion of thee=» ae 
writer of the Book of Kings even Josiah, the great reformeram ==er 
of a century later, was not a man of faith like Hezekiahs= an; 
aye, even the great David was counted less faithful than the=» a-he 
royal pupil of Isaiah. In the eyes of the prophet and of the=» ache 
historians of those days Hezekiah was indeed a “‘ Wonderfall ss ‘ul 
Counsellor, a Prince of Peace.” And who shall say that® sez sat 
Hezekiah’s character was not largely due to Isaiah’s influ-acw Hv- 
ence? Then as now the man of God was entrusted with the» « fhe 
working out of the divine answer to his divinely taught desire. <=». 
No doubt the preacher won the prince’s heart, and suck => ich 
work may such preachers do to-day. 

We have comparatively few of Isaiah’s Judean discoursea==>=3e8 
from the later half of his ministry. But here let us observe~—rve 
that he preached not to Judean audiences only. His enthuxs# «chuv- 
siasm for the Zion sanctuary may not be called a narrow” «<> ow 
particularist’s care for Judah only. His doctrine was thasee «that 
Judah was but the centre whence preachers should go out t- < to 
all men. One of the most striking passages in his magnifc® « usif- 
cent discourse on the coming golden age declares that ever =»~ven 
then the business of Judah shall be to preach to all tha tthe 
world, and by this preaching to heal and save mankinc».acmd, 
Further, he himself sends special messages to neighborins—m ang 
tribes and far-off kingdoms. He sent peculiarly tender worce—wds 
to Samaria when she revolted from Assyria and foug¥ ==Jht 
desperately for life through three long years of siege ere sF She 
was crushed to almost utter ruin. The beautiful city ==aesqz 
like a crown upon the hill-top that rises gracefully out of 
one of earth’s loveliest and richest vales ; but the fair Samaammmrig 
was full of wine-loving men who foolishly mocked the prop —.et, 
turning the very simplicity and persistence of his teachw ‘ing 
into a reproach, but thereby testifying to his faitk—nfal 
kindness (xxviii. 9 ff.). 

Through all that siege of Samaria Judah was uneasy, a& she 
well might be ; for a besieging army is a dangerous ne igh 
bor. There was now a double temptation to play off the 
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Egyptian power in the south against the Assyrians in the 
morth. Each of these, doubtless, regarded Canaan as valuable 
for outer defence and offence against the other, and as a rich 
source of tribute also. There was in Jerusalem a faction 
who thought they saw political capital in this, and who 
schemed secretly to contract sham alliances, now with Egypt, 
mow with Assyria. Isaiah’s keen eyes followed them, and 
he divined their purpose. His course was quickly chosen ; 
he would forestall them by moving the people to a truer 
Policy. He builds his manly discourse on the old founda- 
tion, crying, “ Be honest; trust in Mount Zion” ; or, to trans- 
late his counsel in paraphrase : ‘To lie is to pull out stones 
from the walls of our life. It is to make a “ bed shorter than 
that a man may stretch himself upon it, a covering narrower 
than that a man may wrap himself therein.” It does vio- 
lence to man and to all real relations, therefore it does vio- 
lence to Jehovah. Trust in his plans. Behold his character 
Which he reveals in Zion. Believe that he dwells among us. 
Build your policy on that foundation. wm &> poexen. “ The 
faithful man shall make no hasty flight.”” They who are 
trustworthy are ready for all events’ (xxviii. 14 ff.). Some 
‘w hat later he discovers fully one of the political plots of this 
yptian party, and he pours out a torrent of indignant 
Scorn: “ Pharaoh’s strength shall be shame. Woe to them 
that go down thither.”” But why forbid patriotism? Is a 
burden ever honorable? Isaiah appeals to reason inspired 
Wath faith. ‘ Assyria’s immense might is but the work of 
Sehovah’s providence, and rebellion now would be destruc 
tion; but Jehovah’s love will preserve Judah long after 
Assyria is forgotten. Let us not frustrate our hopes and 
this purposes. Learn of his wisdom from the parable of the 
hhusbandman, who ordereth all his labors, ploughing this and 
letting that lie fallow’ (xxviii. 23-29). In this modern day 
of temptation to force Providence for the sake of the apparent 
interests of the few we may well think of Isaiah’s parable. 
Letus know God, and be humbly thankful for his providence. 


Samaria fell at last; and now all Judah trembled before a 
: Vou. XXXIX. No. 154. 36 
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real danger, lest the troops, flushed with victory, shoul 
march the few miles south and sack Jerusalem. The hero 
prophet shared the people’s fear. Raising his old watch-wor 
banive inp mins, he went forth to preach God’s comfort to h 
people. His discourse in this hour, as we read it in cha 
X.-xli., 18 one of the grandest, yet tenderest utterance 
most magnificent in conception, yet humblest in devotio 
that ever poured from eloquent lips in the hour of faith 
trial and faith’s victory. He pictures the Assyrian host, tl 
proud rod of God, a very forest, so many are the spear 
waving, moving, hurrying on till Jerusalem is beneath the 
shadow, then.at once consumed. But this shall be only 
part of the wonderful deliverance. Another rod of Jehovs 
shall grow; the final development of the national histo: 
seems at hand, the high ideal is surely now to be fulfille 
Jehovah is with us, the great Spirit rests upon Judah’s prince 
and so abiding that Spirit shall make the prince’s spirit ¢ 
godlike. He shall be changed; all things shall be change 
The prince shall purify the nation, and the very beasts sh: 
take on a new nature. Not Judah only shall be blessed, b 
from the Judean centre light, preaching, and peace shall fic 
out to cover the earth. 

Thus in the hour of extremity comes God’s opportunity 
reveal himself, and the excited seer leaps from darkest fea 
up to his loftiest thought, his most unworldly vision. TI 
great religious fact of the world shall work out the gre 
moral change. The Almighty God is the author of the highe 
hope. He is now purging by his rod, and there shall be om 
a remnant left. So far the great preachers of the past k 
also preached; but Isaiah looks far deeper into human hear 
and sees the lack in that elder preaching. Why should t 
remnant who are left do better than all others? The ds 
trine of Immanuel solves the great problem. The Spirit- 
Jehovah rests upon us, his abiding shall change all hear 
Then shall we forever preach him to the world. 

It was the abiding of that Spirit upon Isaiah that filled ba 
with the knowledge and fear of Jehovah and made l=» 
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preach, made him what he was, and made him utter himself, 
his inmost, central, moving self, to his fellows. It was 
seuzy, the abiding Spirit that kindled the great preacher’s 
thought and that inspired him to sing, as he closed his splen- 

did prophecy, the glorious song: 

“ns. Mim Pn 
“mpy sO) ney 
“‘ Behold, Jehovah is my salvation ; 
I trust, and shall not tremble.” 

Jehovah was already there ; Isaiah’s life was filled with sal- 
vation. Fitly was he called sncsti:. It was of small conse- 
Quence that the actual form of deliverance did not realize 
the seer’s vision. Indeed, there pervades all Isaiah’s dis- 
Courses a tone of indifference towards mere outward success. 
Witness his counsel that no Egyptian help be sought against 
Assyria. His work during the long years in which Hezekiah 
Quietly paid tribute shows the same. The kingdom had rest, 
fathering strength and proving Isaiah’s wisdom, and in these 
quiet years there grew up new carelessness and religious 
formalism. It was doubtless in these years that Isaiah 
Wrote at least part of the first chapter of his book denounc- 
ing ritual and sacrifices. Beneath these, men thought they 
Could hide their uncleanness from Jehovah’s sight. But 
the sacredness of Zion meant to Isaiah no intrinsic pecu- 
liarity of the place which made sacrifices and prayers sacred 
use offered there. To him that sacredness (Sp) meant 
the preciousness to Jehovah of an abode among his loved 
Ones. To Isaiah, and such as Isaiah, the place was precious 
Where they meditated on God, felt him near them, communed 
Withhim. In his thought holiness was not so much some- 
thing to be attained unto by Israel as something already 
Possessed by Israel. Israel was separate (8i"p ) unto Jehovah, 
as Jehovah was separate (Sip) unto Israel. That which 
‘was (iod’s majesty in the eyes of all other men was God’s 
Preciousness to Israel. The Holy One of Israel, or, the One 
holy to Israel, separate for Israel, became such by the pecu- 
liar love he bore toward Israel, by which he seemed set 
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apart for them, their own treasure. Such was to Isaiah tt iihe 
meaning of holiness. It was nota characteristic of God ®- to 
be thought of with fear, nor a characteristic of man to LT be 
sought after as an end in itself. It was something in God MR’, 
character thought of with unmixed delight by every one wHEIF™ho 
understood it; it was something possessed already by eve ==ry 
child of God. Zion also was holy; but only because the===r,9 
true children of Israel were about their God. If these we===re 
wanting, then gifts and words, sacrifices and prayers, cot—_ulq 
not be holy. We are apt to misread to-day the spiritummmy/ 
Hebrew’s idea of holiness, reading into it much that has comme 
to us through monasticism from heathenism. It would be 
well for us to return to the old Hebrew idea of Isaiah, am nd 
see to it simply that we are one with Christ in our princm ple 
of life and in our service, assured that holiness will them be 
truly possessed. For holiness is hardly an object to be grasped, 
but a quality which accompanies certain character,— scarcely 
even the flower so much as the flower’s fragrance. 

We possess few of Isaiah’s words from these more quiet 
years; but results tell us that they must have been full of 
pastor-like care. The century had nearly closed when we 
hear again the voice that spoke loudest over stormiest waves. 
The iron monarch Sargon of Assyria died in 704, and thea 
arose a great revolt in the southwest. Hezekiah, too, threw 
off the yoke and joined in the wide alliance to resist the new 
emperor Sennacherib, who was eagerly hurrying to subdue 
again the revolting people. Calmly the venerable Isaiah 
looks out on the troubled horizon, and rises to preach the 
old faith once more. His aged voice trembles, he turns 
from discourse to prayer: 

“Q Jehovah, be favorable unto us, 
For we have waited for thee’? (xxxiii. 2 ff). 
Now he is ready to preach again as of old: 


“ Jehovah is exalted, 
He dwelleth ever in a lofty place, 
And Zion hath he filled with righteousness.” 
«* The righteous also shall dwell in lofty places 
Exalted in rocky fastnesses.” 
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“ A king in royal splendour thou shalt see.” 
“The people who dwell in Zion 
Are forgiven their iniquity.’’ 
for men and faith in God can thus believe and preach 
asten again to the aged prophet. He is silent awhile, 
bed in thought of the Great Presence. He sees God’s 
yes. Now he speaks again ; it is the very voice of God: 
“T have already put my hook in thy nose, Asshur; _ 
I have already turned thee back 
By the way that thou camest. 
I have hedged over this city to save it, 
For mine own sake, 
And for my servant David’s sake” (cxxxvii. 21 ff.). 


iiah’s last words are like all that went before them, 
ages of peace through faith. This is true preaching. 
do all true preachers preach, and their words are the 
's of God, for they are according to the mind of God, 
inspires them. 

»we ask now for the story of the great preacher’s latter 
? No answer can anywhere be found. His life’s story 
all in this, that he brought life to men by preaching. 
record is all a record of words of God. Fitly did the 
ders forget those lines of the picture that are but human, 
leave us only the visions of a man who was with God. 
vords of Isaiah are a vision of God. Happy the preacher 
gazes thereon, for he shall thence reflect the same light 
ife. The man disappeared and was not; but all later 
ew history bears the impress of his moulding hand. I 
not time to tell here how king Hezekiah gave formal 
ration to Isaiah’s great faith, sending out from Zion influ- 
sthat purified all the land. Nor can I tell the story of 
wseh’s reaction, how soon it spent itself, and how that 
reigned for fifty-five years, longer far than any other 
save one. - Oriental kings who reign long are generally 
men; and, moreover, we read that after Manasseh’s 
er reactionary days he turned and followed his father 
kiah’s footsteps. How much of Isaiah’s influence is 
able here! The next king began also with a reaction, 
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but ere long conspiracy slew him. Yet the people, gr 
order-loving under those influences which Isaiah had be 
brought the conspirators to justice, and set upon the th 
Josiah, the great reformer, and the final royal establishe 
the temple upon Mount Zion as the one only sanctuar 
the Hebrews. Under him the Isaian doctrine became 
established state religion, and now the lofty spiritual hei 
whence the giant of the past had thundered, became the | 
plains where sluggish souls lay down in a new slee 
formalism. Such, indeed, has always been the cours 
men’s religious history. A fresh system of sacerdotalist 
the sure mark of the graves and the recent homes of spiri 
heroes. , 

We have listened to the great preacher from the da’ 
his call till the day when God took him, and he was 
I have, indeed, scarcely alluded to any of his discourse 
audiences not immediately about himself, for it was especi 
with his work as a preacher, from whom we may lear 
preach, that we have had to do. Intenscly important to 
preacher, as a theologian, are, indeed, many other questi 
connected with the book. But with our present purpos 
would be impossible even to indicate these. We have ¢ 
Isaiah’s direct work — his hidden spring of life, his outk 
and the high ideal which he preached. We have seen 
mount up and stand near Jehovah, the one majestic Lor 
Hosts, Controller of all, before whom men are atoms, 
all powers but the breath of his mouth. To such lofty he 
of religious thought the Semitic mind rose early, while 
Indo-European fathers grovelled long amid fancies of g 
that were as contemptible as selfish men. Yet Isaiah shr 
not in fear of that overshadowing presence. He sat wit 
it, and felt a warm affection touching him on every 8 
until he knew himself precious to God, and knew Goc 
the Precious One, the Holy One of Israel. Man and ! 
were each holy to the other. Here lay the wondrous n 
netism that drew him to gaze on both, God and man, an‘ 
speak for the one to the other. And Isaiah was but a | 
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of a patriarchal tribe, his life and relations were to him only 
representative of those of the great family. Therefore all 
his nation seemed to him precious to Jehovah; his fathers, 
his brethren, all the children of Israel, ay, even the land 
itself, their cities and villages, and, above all, the beauti- 
ful sanctuary in Zion, all were precious to Jehovah. Yet 
Many cared not. Observe here how his thought of man 
awoke while he thought of God. His theology was the basis 
of his anthropology and of his philanthropy. While he medi- 
tates on God, by the inspiration of God and in his name, he 
Fises to arouse men from their awful indifference. To this 
man of sublime faith his own inner ideal is the God-given 
Vision of God’s purpose, and from his own experience of the 
Great Spirit’s communion with himself he draws his knowl- 
€dge of God’s method for raising men to the ideal height. 
His gospel of salvation is that the Spirit of Jehovah resting 
upon men gives wisdom and discernment, counsel and 
might, knowledge and the fear of Jehovah. This way of 
Salration is no mere speculative theory, but rests on the 
Preacher’s own actual expertence. On the foundation of 
Communion with God, that is, on the knowledge of God 
Which brings him life, or, as we may say, on the basis of a 
living theology he builds his gospel of salvation. On that — 
foundation, also, he builds all his practice of preaching, for 
never were discourses more singularly observant of the facts 
Of God’s providence, never was preaching more directly 
&imed at the times, or more skilfully spoken into the very 
ear of the soul — into the ear which God formed for hearing 
his own voice. 

Here, then, may preachers learn how to preach, here study 
What their calling is. Here may they find the foundations, 
the eternal laws of spiritual influence, the philosophy on 
Which they must stand, if they would win and save; the rocks 
Which endure forever while the tides of excitement rise and 
fall, while the sands of thoughtlessness shift, and the waves 
of development roll on forever. Here shall we learn how 
‘nd also what we must preach. For preaching has been 
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well defined, by one of the ablest preachers and profoundeme xg 
of lecturers on homiletics, as “ public discourse on religiotamrys 
truth with a view to persuasion.” It might be difficult — 
reach a definition of religious truth which would satisfy =—y, 
all; yet evidently it includes and nearly equals “the fac=—=t, 
concerning our feeling or mind toward God and our faith —ag 
to his feeling or mind toward us.” Discourse on these fasts 
means utterance of the realities of the unseen. It speaks of 
that which lies at the foundation and spring of our life. It 
declares the character of that Will which ordains all things, — 
all beginnings, all evolutions, all histories. It tells of t¢he 
heart which is eternal, and which ultimately controls c»ur 
existence, our possessions, our joys, our fate. It asks wnat 
are our thoughts of God? It tests them all, searching theem 
from the most subtile hidden meditation to the minutest om ter 
consequence, testing whether they agree with the truths of 
God, sifting the chaff from the wheat. It asks what is real 
in the unseen and what are our ideals. 

Moreover, to creatures such as we are these realities and 
ideals must be the motives to action. They are the mar KS 
toward which we press, or at which we gaze as we foolishly 
float away from them. Discourse on religious truth, therefor? 
concerns character. Here it reaches its highest task; £0T © 

~ the soul’s power to create its character is its most nearly 
Godlike natufe. Language almost fails when we try to touch 
and examine this our creative work, to know its features, t° 
describe it; for character is altogether a spiritual thing, and 
eludes our language, which is so material. Yet we do eae 
know that something which we bear in us is our own utterly: 
We charge ourselves only with its existence. Responsibility 
for it we bear alone. So exalted is the power whereby W® 
do right or wrong, that it transcends even the power PY 
which God created us fit to have such power. It stand 
alone on equal plane with that power by which the Judge of 
all the earth does right. 

Here, then, lies the high calling of the preacher, that 2° 

shall set before a man the motives that move God. Bu! 
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‘whence shall we bring these? Who is sufficient for these 
things? What tremendous solemnity gathers about this 
work of persuasion! Preaching is discourse on religious 
truth with a view to persuasion! Persuasion there must be. 
We must influence character, else we do not preach. The 
preacher’s work is not begun, if he have simply tried to move 
moen’s intellect, or if his hearers only say that intellectually 
his argument is very convincing. In truth, such language is 
fallacious. It is impossible so to divorce a man’s intellect from 
his soul that while the intellect shall have utter satisfaction in 
the discourse, seeing pure harmony therein, the soul shall yet 
sit apart from all this unsatisfied. But how shall we then 
Persuade men? Where shall we learn the moving arguments 
that lie always before God, weighed by him, moving him, and 
alone fit to move men? Let us turn to Jesus’s words ; for the 
true method of solution of every theological problem is to fall 
back on the foundations of theology. Listen to the primitive 
Goctrine: “ And I if I be lifted up from the earth will draw 
all men unto myself.” Spoken first with a material sense, 
the words are figurative of a cardinal Christian faith. “They 
Preached Christ.” The vision of Christ overpowers and wins 
by its bright glory, its ineffable beauty, its love to the utter- 
most. And the preaching of Christ— true discourse con- 
Cerning that bright revelation of the Eternal One—is dis- 
Closure of the face of God, is declaration of the character of 
God, of the great love and justice of his purposes. There- 
fore the Christian doctrine of preaching is that the disclosure 
of God himself will persuade men. It is thus our Christian 
doctrine that discourse concerning all religious truth, the 
Setting forth of the unseen realities, the exposition of the 
divine ideal, is the discourse by which persuasion is wrought; 
for this is disclosure of God. Such discourse is the business 
of the preacher ; our work is to manifest God. True it is, 
indeed, that we have to set before man the motives that move © 
God; for what moves God save his own perfect thoughts ? 
Set these before men, reveal God himself, preach the eternal 


truth,and men will be persuaded. Lay hold of men as Isaiah 
Vou. XXXIX. No. 154. 87 
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did; bring them before Jehovah’s unveiled face; let God&— 
and man gaze, eye to eye, each into the other’s soul. Ther—-ry 
the child will know his Father; the prodigal son will return 
the man shall see the great motive as God sees it, and wil _@~ 
choose it. Such was Isaiah’s preaching. Helooked on God’ s 
purposes, and declared them; he revealed God’s character—— = 
Standing by faith near God, he uttered and was a revelatiomm— 3 
of God ; for he worked along God’s methods for God’s end==a= sy 

The preacher must ever abide with God, near him, that humm «€ 
may gain God’s view of men and things, that he may kno=—wy 
the truth concerning all. And he who companies with thee 
men of God shall be in the company of God. The preache= =r 
who stands beside Isaiah and Isaiah’s peers stands nesm=ar 
God, and is himself Isaiah’s peer. The man who searche==s, 
as Isaiah searched, the ways of God, his providence, hm is 
character, — he who searches men as Isaiah searched the==ir 
deeds and their nature,—the man who studies as Isais=ah 
studied, and enters into the ways and word whereby Geaod 
moves within men, even into the ways and words where Boy 
he suffers men to move men — he who studies the history of 
men’s souls, — he shall discover God; he shall see God in 
Christ; and, constrained by that living vision, he shall preac=h. 
The vision shall persuade men, and they will live. 
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ARTICLE V. 


FROF. W. ROBERTSON SMITH FROM A.CONSERVATIVE 
STAND-POINT:' 


BY REV. JOHN PHELPS TAYLOR, NEW LONDON, CT. 


- WHO is Robertson Smith? A Scotchman, with the national 
cuteness and fervor; the son of a minister, inheriting high 
mental and spiritual gifts; a student of Semitic languages 
and letters in the schools of Géttingen, Berlin, and Bonn, 
tamader teachers like Paul de Lagarde, the brilliant successor 
Of Ewald. At the age of six able to read Hebrew, he was 

Xmnade at twenty-four Professor of Old Testament Exegesis in 
the Free Church College, Aberdeen. His scholarly eminence 
FKaaised him naturally to the membership of the Biblical Re- 
‘Vision Committee, and to the staff of contributors to the 

Encyclopaedia Britannica. In the last capacity he wrote the 

famous Article “Bible.” Its views were thought dangerously 

@ Lied to those of Kuenen, Wellhausen,and DeWette,and resulted 

in areprimand and a suspension. Meantime a second Article 

from his pen, on “ The Hebrew Language and Literature,” 

"Ppeared. The vein was the same; the punishment was 

€reater. Professor Smith was deposed from his chair. That 

ave him the opportunity to deliver in Edinburgh and Glasgow 
the twelve lectures composing ‘The Old Testament in the 
€wish Church,” which we are now to review. 

_ We need to note the nature of this book with some pre- 
Cizion. It is not an elaborate introduction to the Old 
€stament. It is not a polemical arraignment of his oppo- 
Nents in the special commission of the General Assembly. 
Ose he had demolished by an extemporaneous address, 
which for cogency of logic, mastery of subject, and loftiness 
Of appeal, was worthy of the ringing cheers it drew from a 

1 The Old Testament in the Jewish Church. By W. Roberteon Smith, M.A. 
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house two thirds hostile. Not to the prejudices of « 
antagonists, but to the inquiries of laymen friends, is h 
addressed. It aims to unfold the alphabet of biblic: 
cism. That biblical criticism is the legitimate interpr 
of historical facts, and not the invention of modern sc 
is his postulate. That it has yielded certain definite 
in opposition to the traditional theory of the Old Tes 
history, is his proposition. All that the scope of th 
requires, all that the limitations of a quarterly pen 
present writer, is a review confined to certain salient 
and addressed to the average educated reader of the 
To survey the volume from this specific and unte 
stand-point is the task on which he now enters. 

Our opening word must be one of praise. It is | 
avoid even what may seem extravagant commendation 
books combine so many excellences. It has research 
pedantry, and freshness without sensationalism. C 
abstruse theme the author has flung the mantle of sim 
His lucidity of phrase and grouping of material sh 
hand of a master. With the terseness of a soldier he 
the charm of the novelist. On every page one 
clearness and candor, the courage and cogency, of a 
lute loyalty to truth. There is no lecture of the tw 
least of all the opening one — which would not rews 
shaft of a clergyman with rich intellectual and moral n 
Best of all, the tone of the book is thoroughly and 
fully Christian. Whatever sympathy Professor Smi 
have with the methods and learning of unbelieving 
he has no sympathy with their doubts and denials 
Christ of whom all Scripture is full. He is persuad 
in the Bible God himself speaks words of love and life 
soul. To him its glory is the personal Word. The 
heart goes out toward the Christian controversialist bri 
Paul’s charity, the Christian man of childlike faith 
things that cannot be moved, the Christian scholar | 
the high independence and sweet humility of a child 
Reformation to hold the reformation view of the Bible 
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history of the work of redemption from the fall of man to 
the ascension of the risen Saviour and the mission of the 
Spirit by which the church still lives. There is a spiritual, 
no less than an intellectual charm in our author’s handling 
of “Criticism and the Theology of the Reformation,” of 
<< Christian Interpretation and Jewish Tradition,” of ‘“ The 
Scribes, the Septuagint, and the Canon,” of “The Psalms, 
the Prophets, and the Pentateuch with the first Legislation,” 
of “The Law and History of Israel before and after the 
Exile in their relation to the Code of Deuteronomy and the 
Levitical Ritual.” The first thing to be said about the book 
is a word of unequivocal and undiluted admiration. For 
beanty of diction, winningness of statement, affluence and 
Minuteness of learning, and a Christian temper wherein 
Sweet reasonableness and noble blamelessness vie with one 
another, the volume has few rivals, and no superiors, among 
Modern publications of its kind. 

We are ready now to take another step. We admit the 
Validity of Professor Smith’s assumption, that “ biblical criti- 
Cism is no invention of modern scholars, but the legitimate 
interpretation of historical facts.” Far be it from us to deny 
that “a study which is exclusively practical and devotional 
is necessarily imperfect.”” Such a method is unfair to the 
word of God, and narrowing and biasing to the Christian 
mind. Our method accords rather with Professor Smith, 
Where he says: “The systematic student must first and 
above all do justice to his text.” ‘The first principle of 
Criticism is that every book bears the stamp of the time and 
Circumstances in which it was produced.” ‘The ordinary 
laws of evidence and good sense we must apply to the Bible 
Just as we should to any other ancient book.” By all means 
read the volume “as nearly as we can from the stand-point of 
the author’’ (see Bibliotheca Sacra, Jan. 1882, p. 188). “To 
try to suppress the human side of the Bible in the interests 
of the purity of the divine word is as great a folly as to think 

that a father’s talk with his child can be best reported by 
leaving out everything which the child said, thought, and 
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felt.” Such views would appear to be axioms in the am=xe- 
getical realm. They are the weapons of orthodoxy =and 
heterodoxy, of conservative and radical, of supernature—anlist 
and rationalist, of faith and science. In the interes—@t of 
justice and of truth we are bound to allow, approve, and —vin- 
dicate them in the method of our author. 

So much for Professor Smith’s principle. What novus 28 
to his application of it in the latter half of his book? Isa his 
proposition sound that biblical criticism has yielded cer— tain 
definite results in opposition to the traditional theory of the 
Old Testament history? To this point we shall restrict — our 
attention in the remainder of the present Article, and #£ rom 
henceforth reluctantly, but decidedly, part company withm our 
captivating author. 

On the threshold of this our main theme, the autIk—0r's 
statement of the traditional view of the Old Testament hit 
tory is objectionable. In chap. viii. he says: “On _ this 
theory the ceremonial part of the law must always have “Ween 
the prominent and most characteristic feature of thee old 
covenant’”’ (p. 209). ‘* Sacrifice, atonement, and forgives ness 
of sin are absolutely dependent on the hierarchy ana its 
service” (p. 211). “Knowingly and obstinately to de==part 
from any ordinance is to sin against God with a high hm 2nd, 
and for this there is no forgiveness” (p. 212). ‘© The 
Israelite had no right to draw a distinction betweem the 
spirit and the letter of the law” (p. 218). Is this » fair 
statement of the case? Not if the kernel of the law, the 
pantings of the Psalmist, the agneals of the prophets ar-€ (0 
be our guide as to the traditional view. The God of A-br- 
ham and Isaacand Jacob never laid down such an iron-bound 
ritualism. In that which he gave Israel the moral law was 
the supreme thing. For three months that was all he vouch- 
safed his people between the Red Sea and Sinai. At Sina! 
he gave the decalogue primarily and audibly, and wrote ™ 
with his finger on the stone tables. Nay, by as much as th 
jewel is better than the casket, he gave it the place of hoao* 

putting it in the ark of the covenant underlying and upliftix™é 
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‘le Levitical worship. The sin of the golden calf was 
d by no hierarchical ceremonial. By Moses’ prayer 
wrath was turned away (Ex. xxxii. 80-32). David 
priestly shew-bread, and was justified (Mark ii. 25, 26). 
tude of people in Hezekiah’s reformation ate the Pas- 
cherwise than it was written (2 Chron. xxx.19). But 
ih prayed, and the good Lord pardoned every one 
heart was prepared, though his body was uncleansed 
ag to the purification of the sanctuary. God’s grace 
ger than the Levitical ritual. Obedience was the soul 
fice from the first. Professor Smith’s sketch of the 
nal ceremonial is an utter misconception. 

more objectionable are the foundations of his own 
critical theory. What grounds does he offer for the 
of priest and Levite? How does he show the legiti- 
' the worship of the high places in the time of the 
and early kings? What proof does he give us that 
he first temple the principles of Levitical sanctity 
ever recognized ? Why does he claim that Deuter- 
with its central sanctuary embodied the prophetic 
zy of Isaiah, and first appeared in the days of Josiah ? 
oes he assert that Ezekiel is the outliner of the 
legislation? Why does he tell us that Ezra incor- 
this torah of Ezekiel as ordinances of Moses, though 
ret promulgated every one knew they were not so? 
yes he ascribe only the first legislation to Moses? 
yes he prefer the legal fiction theory of the Penta- 
rith its countless new difficulties, to the traditionary 
that Moses, the man of God, was substantially its 
' Our answer to these queries, taken one by one, 
itself necessarily into an arraignment. 

ir first objection to Professor Smith in his discussion 
weighty questions is that he ts arbitrary in his choice 
wittes. 

vonfines the reader’s attention to the books earlier 
e time of Ezra, and in particular to the histories in 
lier prophets from Judges to 2 Kings (pp. 218, 219). 
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Very good. Of course we turn to Joshua. But we find we 
have been too fast. Professor Smith excludes “ the Book of 
Joshua because it, in all its parts, hangs closely together with 
the Pentateuch.” But surely it was an independent book. 
Never was it bound together with the law as one volume. 
In contents and in language it stands in its own shoes. It 
cannot have been composed under Josiah or Manasseh, for 
according to Josh. xv. 63 the Jebusites are not yet driven 
from Jerusalem. But this occurred at the opening of David's 
reign (2 Sam. v. 5-9). Indeed, the book must have been 
written before David, for, according to Josh. xi. 8, Sidon 
(Zidon) is the chief city of Phoenicia. In David’s day Tyre 
has succeeded it as capital (2 Sam. v. 11), Moreover, the 
book is a valuable authority. Its design is to show the 
faithfulness of the covenant God to his promises. Its 
graphic pictures of characters like Caleb and Phinehas show 
an eye-witness. Its lists, geographical and ecclesiastical, 
imply documentary sources. There is no good reason for 
disbelieving that the bulk of the book was the work of Joshus 
himself, as we know from Josh. xxiv. 26 a part of it was- 
To reject the testimony of the Book of Joshua in matters of 
which it is the closest witness, no doubt disposes easily of 
Levitical cities in Josh. xxi., and of the one altar in Josh. 
xxii.; but it does so only by stamping the historic investig® 
tion with the brand of caprice. It is violating our author's 
own canon, “to begin with the records that stand nearest 
the events recorded, and are written under the living impres 
of the life of the time described ” (p. 218). 

Chronicles is a second book which Professor Smith politely, 
but peremptorily turns out of court. It was written long 
after Ezra’s reformation, he tells us (p. 218). “The chront 
cler had no complete knowledge of the greatly different praxis 
of Israel before the exile.” ‘The lively features of old He 
brew life reflected in the earlier prophets were obsolete, and 
only to be revived by archaeological research.”’ ‘ Israel W8 


1 “Tf Josh. vi. 25 means anything it means that the book was write: do" 
ing the life-time of Rahab.”’ 
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olonger a nation, but a church.” ‘ Only a Koran theory of 
nspiration can make the chronicler a primary authority.” 
fe uses the ritual of his age to give copiousness of detail. 
‘he chronicler is not a “ historian, so much as a Levitical 
reacher on the old history.” ‘ He actually quotes among his 
ources a Midrash,” i.e. a sermonizing exposition, common 
mong the scribes. The passage 2 Chron. v. 4, “The Levites 
ok up the ark,” compared with 1 Kings viii. 3,“ The priests 
ok up the ark,” is a correction according to the Levitical 
aw. (Really the connection shows that Levites means such 
evites as were also priests). On pp. 421, 422, Professor 
mith gives six other discrepancies between Chronicles and 
\ings, and refers to De Wette’s Beitriige, (Bd i. Halle, 
806), and Wellhausen’s Geschichte, p. 177, in strong protest 
gunst the practice of modifying the unambiguous state- 
oents of the Kings. ‘“ When his statements [i.e. the chron- 
cler’s] seem to present the history in a somewhat different 
ight from those of the earlier books, we must no more take 
im as our guide than we take St. Paul as our guide to the 
Nd Testament chronology.” ! 

Than all this nothing could well be more subjective. The 
Sooks of Chronicles are not of the time of Alexander the 
xreat. That error flows from the genealogy (1 Chron. iii. 
$-24) of Zerubbabel, and is founded on the undemonstrable 
sumption that the names in verse 21 b. sq. are the names 
# direct descendants of Zerubbabel. But its form and 
batter are against this supposition. They favor rather that 
4 a parallel genealogy of returned exiles, or another frag- 
nent of some génealogy added afterward. The completeness 
the chronicler’s knowledge for the purpose of this book 
ippears in the multitude of historical statements for which 
We seek in vain in the parallel passages in Kings. The 
general exactness he manifests where he can be compared 
with Kings, he displays also in accounts peculiar to himself. 
Such, for instance, is the narrative of Asa’s victory over the 
Ethiopians under Zerah (2 Chron. xiv. 9). This is shown 


1 For answers seo Keil’s Introduction to the Old Testament. 
Vou. XXXIX. No. 154. 88 
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XXXv. expressly stating that Josiah’s great passover was cele 
brated according to the written law of Moses (2 Chrom. 
xxxv. 6, 12; mejosms and mea “pos 39m2D), may perhaps 
strike him as “ well-nigh invincible proofs”’ that his own 
theory is wrong. However this may be, his setting aside of 
two vital and authentic sources of the Old Testament history 
is an arbitrary, suspicious, and discrediting step, which 
deserves to be kept in mind by all his readers. 

II. Our next criticism is on Professor Smith’s illogical 
reasoning about Old Testament facts. 

He makes reckless conjectures, such as that Ex. xx. 26 
implies that any Israelite may approach the altar (p. 485); 
and that local sanctuaries are the centre of Hebrew life (p> P 
235, 424). He gives extraordinary definitions, such # 
God’s word being synonymous with “ the divinely sanction 
means for checking the rebellion of the Israelites ” (p. 308 _)- 
He makes audacious statements, such as “Priests of t&* 
temple and righteous kings like David were as ignorant at 
the Levitical theory of sanctity as the mass of the vulgar ara 
the unrighteous kings” (p. 254). He resorts to sophistic—™ 
dilemmas, such as “ Hither the ritual law was written dow” | 
by the priests immediately after Moses gave it to them, or © 
least in the first years of residence in Canaan, and the== 
completely forgotten by them, or else it was not written tr. 
long after, when the priests who forgot the law were cha # 
tised by exile, and a new race arose, who accepted the rebua== 
of the prophets” (p. 830). He abounds in unwarrante= 
premises, such as “ Jeremiah denies in express terms that 
law of sacrifice forms any part of the divine commands sa 
Israel”? (pp. 372, 117, 268, 288, 870). He revels in pa 
ous categories, such as the argument from silence as prom 
ing the day of atonement not to have been in vogue | 
Ezekiel’s day —a proof equally good that neither evenie— 
sacrifice nor high-priest existed at the same time (p. S7a—, 
He ventures on suicidal arguments,? such as citing 2Kin 


1 See Prof. Green, in Presbyterian Review for Jan. 1882, p. 155. 
2 See Watts’s Newer Criticism, pp. 34-89. 
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xii. to prove the Deuteronomic Torah in Josiah’s day (pp. 
46, 425), and skipping 2 Kings xvii. with its enumeration 
f the same sins, as a proof of Deuteronomy being known to 
he ten tribes in Hoshea’s day, one hundred years before. 
He shows himself a special pleader, as “ It must be remem- 
bered that even the speeches commencing and closing the 
code are not an exact transcript of Moses’ words as taken 
down by a short-hand reporter” (p. 332). He is fond of 
rash and sweeping generalizations, as ‘‘ Prophecy develops 
and enforces its own doctrine of the intercourse of Jehovah 
with Israel and the conditions of his grace, without assigning 
the slightest value to priests and sacrifices”? (p. 286); and 
again: “‘Nowhere does the condemnation of the popular 
religion rest on the original consecration of the tabernacle, 
the brazen altar, and the Aaronic priesthood as the exclusive 
channels of veritable intercourse between Jehovah and Is- 
Tael” (p. 267). Above all he hugs to his bosom the fallacy 
that non-observance of a law proves its non-existence—a 
fallacy by which thievish Levites’ (Judg. xvii. 2; xviii. 20), 
Corrupt priests’ (2 Kings xvi. 11-16), idolatrous kings’ 
(2 Kings xvi. 3; 1 Kings xi. 4-8), and backslidden peoples’ 
Practice (Israel under Jehu and Judah in the time of Micah) 
is made the mirror of the divine rule it so fearfully trans- 
gtesses, from Judges to Ezekiel. Such argumentation would 
Prove no law- against blasphemy in New England because 
Robert Ingersoll speaks and publishes sacrilegious ribaldry 
Without molestation. 

Indeed, the learned author’s slow but sure way of slipping 
outa logical and slipping in an illogical principle into his 
Teasoning saps the life-blood of most of his conclusions. It 
allies him with the chaotic theories of Ewald, De Wette, and 
Knobel. He clothes himself in the shifting and pervious 
armor of Graf and Wellhausen. Not only are Riehm and 
Dillmann and Delitzsch committed against one aspect of his 
Yew; he has defied in another the verdict of Hupfeld 
®guinst “a monstrous error that turned everything topsy- 
turry,and perverted and entangled the questions at issue, but 
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did not solve them.”! In biblical criticism he is guilty of 
the same non-sequitur as Professor Huxley in natural the 
ology when he heralds the force of Paley’s argument from 
the watch to be null, “if only the watch was the result of the 
modification of another poorer watch.” Such arguments 
against traditionalism are arguments for it. Our second 
criticism upon our author is, the ludicrously illogical char- 
acter of the reasoning by which he seeks to defend his start- 
ling views. 

III. But our book demands here a third condemnation, 
from friend and foe. It deals inaccurately with the recorded 
facts of the pre-exilian history. 

“Asa rule the worship of Baal took a secondary place, 
and did not exclude the worship of Jehovah as the great God of 
Israel” (p. 222). But Judges ii. 11, 18; viii. 88; and x.6, 
show repeated and prolonged turnings of the nation to Baal, 
in utter forgetfulness and forsaking of Jehovah their De 
liverer. To cite the prophets of the eighth and seventh cet- 
turies to the fact of their contemporaries’ sin not being the 
denial of Jehovah’s paramount claim to national service is 
irrelevant to the sin of their ancestors in the thirteenth and 
twelfth centuries. “From the stand-point of the Pentateuchal 
ritual Israel’s repentance was itself illegal in form” (p. 259). 
But Judges ii. 1-6, which describes the people’s weeping and 
sacrificing unto the Lord, describes also the coming of the 
angel of the Lord, the captain of the Lord’s host, who 
extraordinarily upbraids them for their treachery in sparing 
heathen altars, and no less extraordinarily hallows a legal 
altar to himself. “The common law of the theocracy under 
lying Ex. xx. 24 and xxix. 43, exemplified in Gen. 11. 
7; xxvi. 25; and xlvi. 1, is exemplified in the sacrifices of 
Gideon and Manoah, where the fire of God (Judg. vi. 21: 
xiii. 20) consumed the flesh, and the angel of God ascended 
in the flame. A theophany creates an altar and ordains & 
priest so long as it lasts. “If these cases be exceptional, 
true religion at the time was exceptional; for all God’s acts 

1 Cited by Prof. Green in Presbyterian Review, Jan. 1882. 
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race mentioned in the Book of Judges are connected with 
same local worship” (p. 256). But Judg. xx. 18, 23, 
8 shows us the whole nation, which in vs. 1 assembles 
cially before God in Mizpeh (Nebi-Samwil ?), assembling 
psiastically in Bethel (House of God, in E. V.) before 
ark of the covenant, and seeking the counsel of Phinehas, 
son of Eleazar, the son of Aaron the higl+priest. The 
‘cause of the war is an indignity offered to the Levitical 
t, The threefold worship begins with a bold challenge, 
inues with humble, tender, and affectionate inquiry, ends 
| united solemn public fasting till even, and offering 
ing and thanksgiving offerings (o°>> ws ni5y, Judges xx. 
before Jehovah. Then it is that “ Jehovah smote Benja- 
before Israel.”” One sanctuary at Shiloh, one Aaronic 
sthood, are the characteristic of the age. 

rofessor Smith’s representation of worship in Samuel’s 
bears examination no better. ‘“ Under the Levitical ordi- 
x the claim of Eli’s sons (1 Sam. ii. 12 seq.) was 
ectly regular — the worshipper handed over the priest’s 
ion of the flesh along with the fat, and part of the altar 
mony was to wave it before the Lord” (p. 258). But 
a we read (vs. 14), “ All that the flesh-hook brought up 
oriest took for himself,’”’ we read the precise contradiction 
ne Levitical ritual in Lev. vii. 30 seq., which restricts the 
sts to the wave-breast and the heave-shoulder. That even 
t not be taken till the fat has been burned (Lev. iii. 8-5). 
n what was boiled by the offerer after the priest’s two 
ions have been withdrawn, nothing whatever was due 
priest by law—still less, by force. ‘Access to the 
rnacle at Shiloh was not guarded on rules of Levitical 
tity’ (p. 258). ‘‘ Samuel as a servant of the sanctuary 
ally slept in the temple of Jehovah where the ark of God 
” But 1 Sam. iii. 3 refers to the lamp of God named 
ev. xxiv. 3 (see also Ex. xxvii. 20, where the word “3 first 
irs in the Old Testament), as without the veil of the tes- 
my, and to Samuel as sleeping not in the holy of holies, 
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nor yet in the holy place, but in the palace (2%)! of God, i.e. 
the tabernacle-court with its Levitical cells. An apology for 
our English translators would seem less in order here than 
for our Scotch translator! “To make the thing more sur- 
prising, Samuel was not of priestly family, but here it is taken 
for granted that he becomes a priest at once.”” What all 
Israel from Dan even to Beersheeba knew was, that Samuel 
was approved to be a prophet (x"32>) of Jehovah (1 Sam. iii. 
20). As to his being a priest, the ephod of ii. 18 is a linen 
ephod like that which David wore (2 Sam. vi. 14); and the 
‘ministering unto the Lord” before Eli the priest is said of 
the Levites in 2 Chron. xxix. 11 (see also vs. 4, 5,12; 2 Chron. 
xxiii. 6; cf. Num. iii. 6; Deut. xviii. 6,7; xxi. 5; xvii. 12; 
Ezek. xl. 46; xliv. 15,16). That Samuel was a Levite the 
chronicler tells us (1 Chron. vi. 22~28). The witness of an 
authority so careful to distinguish priests and Levites should 
be conclusive with Professor Smith. If not, let him find i 
corroborated in the Ephrathite (cf. 1 Sam. i.1; Judg. xix.1; 
Josh. xxi. 21). Had Samuel’s genealogy been manufactured, 
why was it not priestly ?? 

What shall we say of the picture Professor Smith gives us 
next of the worship Samuel abets? Is it spontaneous and 
natural? Is every feast a sacrifice? Does every Israelite 
— yes, every layman —feel entitled to offer offerings © 
Jehovah without mediation? Are the long list of so-called 
patriarchal and Canaanitish shrines the scenes of so malty 
harvest-homes and vintage-gifts to Jehovah, expressing grate 
tude alone ? Does the sense of God’s favor, not of sin, rule # 
the sanctuary? Is Samuel endorsing a local, in contradi 
tinction to a national, worship by his sacrifices at Bethel, 
Gilgal, and Mizpah? Is it ignorance of the systematic and 


1 This is the word afterwards used by Isaiah vi. 1, by Jeremiah vii. 4 of tb* 
Temple ; also by Ezekiel in iv. 1 sq. 

2 See Curtiss’s Levitical priests, pp. 15-18, 94,104. If it is insisted on pre* 
ing the Hebrew ime, confining this phrase to the priests, then the phras®* 
mins"nWo (1 Sam. ii. 11) and MAM H-MYy Pwo (1 Sam. ii. 18) 004 
minty moda (1 Sam. iii, 1) applied to Samuel absolutely exclude bit 
from the priesthood. 
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clusive ritual of the ark and of the priesthood that keeps 
muel from reuniting the two when but a forenoon’s walk 
art? So our author (pp. 260-266, 343) would have us 
‘lieve in the interest of a worship of simple gladness and 
ee homage to the God of Isracl.! 
This is biblical romance. The times of the Judges (xvii. ; 
x.), in their cruelty and superstition, basking in innocence! 
he times of Samuel, with their judgment that made the 
ars of every hearer tingle (1 Sam. iii. 11), walking in the 
ght of Jehovah’s favor! The period between Shiloh’s 
esertion (Jer. vii. 12; xxvi. 6) and Zion’s election (2 Sam. 
xiv. 18; Ps. Ixxviii. 60-68) by the Holy One of Israel, 
hich the rabbins termed a captivity, transfigured into an 
den! The awful terror and long lamentation of the nation 
ecause of the ark (1 Sam. vi. 20; vii. 2) blotted out of mind! 
he humiliation of idolatrous hearts and the confession of pen- 
lent lips, ‘“* We have sinned against Jehovah ” (1Sam. vii. 6), 
wetized into thin air! Not so easily can we disguise Samuel’s 
meat work as arestorer. The alienated spirit of Israel must 
* transformed into an inner shrine of Deity ere the outward 
brine could be a means of grace. Of this work Samuel, not 
be ark, is the ordained mediator. He does it in connection 
nth the burnt-offering (mis, 1 Sam. vii. 9) whose substitu- 
lonary laying on of hands and expiatory blood-sprinkling 
re the symbol of atonement. Not even the king may officiate, 
ustead of the prophet at sacrifice. Saul’s act at Gilgal is a 
lisobedience that costs him the kingdom, instead of a right 
hared by the meanest of his subjects (1 Sam. xiii.8-14; x.8). 
At the high place of 1 Sam. ix. God draws near in the person 
# his prophet and representative to bless the sacrifice which 
ill Samuel come the people can neither offer nor eat. 
There is not one undoubted allusion to acceptable sacrifice in 
Samuel’s life unless Samuel himself is the extraordinary 
oferer (1 Sam. vii. 9,17; ix. 12,18; x. 8; xi. 14,15; xvi. 
'The high places were tolerated by kings after the first temple was built. 


iency or timidity may have prompted their conduct. That the worship 
Wes not leral and righteous appears from the inspired comment of the writer of 


“But the high places were not removed ” (1 Kings xv. 14.) 
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2, 5). In him the spot itinerates ere it can become sta 
tionary. Practically and prophetically Samuel is the altar 
where heaven and earth meet. For him to have restored 
the ark and priesthood would have been to have shared the 
fate of the Beth-shemites, and to have belied the obedience 
in the tabernacle (1 Sam. iii. 10; vi. 19). The so-called 
‘local sanctuaries” were either heathen shrines, abandon- 
ment of which was the people’s bounden duty, or temporary 
meeting-places of the God of mercy with a people who had 
severed the covenant, and now had no other possible access to 
God. Professor Smith’s view is totally at variance with 
1 Sam. ii. 27, 28; 2 Sam. vii. 6). As well accept Renan’s 
portrait of Christ: for a Gospel portrait as our author’s picture 
of the pre-exilian worship for a prophetic picture. It is fancy 
run mad. . 

IV. After this our readers will not be surprised at a fourth 
criticism. We must tax our distinguished author reluctantly, 
but roundly, with bad exegesis of classical passages. ; 

Take, to begin with, Ex. xx. 24-26. This Professor Smith 
terms the “ principle of many altars’ (p. 852). Its form 
assumes the right of laymen to offer sacrifice (pp. 358, 439). 
It presupposes a plurality of sanctuaries (p. 838). If Pro 
fessor Smith be right, the passage is in strange discord with 
the context. For the people have just cried out for a med: 
ator (vs. 19), and are standing afar off while Moses draws 
nigh the thick darkness where God is (vs. 21). The statute 
is now revealed as the fundamental ceremonial law of the 
theocracy. In place and time it is thus linked with the 
fundamental moral law. To say it is for laymen, and no 
priests, is to overlook the composition of the priestly nation. 
To contrast the altar of earth or stone it names with the 
brazen altar'of Ex. xxvii. 1-8 is to ignore the simple fac 
that the latter contained the former, and was its permanent 
framework. To pretend a discrepancy between this passag® 
and Deut. xii. 6,11, 13, 14 (Lev. xvii. 8,9; Josh. xxii. 28, 
29) is to make nothing of the similarity of phrase, “in every 
place where I record my name” and “the place which tb? 
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ord your God shall choose to put his name there”! (Deut. 
0,11; xiv. 23; xvi. 2,6; xxvi. 2), and to overlook the 
ious order by which the general precedes the specific leg- 
lation. As the creation is woven into the basal moral, so 
fall is woven into this basal ritual code (vs. 26). 
he statute authorizes the erection of the altar at Sinai, 
| the wilderness wanderings, at Shiloh, at Zion, and 
herever Jehovah should bring his name to remembrance, 
» manifest his supernatural glory. It is the law not 
'many altars, but of one, shifting indeed, in situation 
‘first with the shifting worshippers, but stationary at last 
0 Mount Zion, the hearth of God. Why it should be 
famed that Ex. xxii. 80, providing that the firstling 
wuld be presented on the eighth day is inconsistent with 
le one sanctuary, we must leave critics to explain who 
sure us one moment that the first legislation is real, and 
’ next moment empty the tabernacle out of the centre 
‘the camp where it would be exactly at‘hand to receive 
# offerings the first legislation has named. 

Look next at our author’s interpretation of passages to 
rove that priests and Levites are one. “ Levite is regularly 
ed as a priestly title’”’ The only exception is the Levitical 
gislation, Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. Deuteronomy 
lows no Levites who cannot be priests, and no priests 
ho are not Levites” (pp. 360, 436).? 


' The first (Ex. xx. 24) being [SUoMN ) in the first person ; the second (Deut. 
my being “CD"PR, in the third person. The first being ""D°& , the second 


"Priests and Levites nowhere in the Old Testament are synonymes. Num. 
ii. 6 which makes the Levites a gift to the priests is supposed to contradict 
tut. x. 8, which says the Lord separated the whole tribe of Levi for priestly 
etions. Really the statements are no more at variance than the statement 
ta shield is red or black, according to the different side on which it is 
a. Levi was the priestly tribe. Their consecration was general, Ex. xxxii. 
+29. Num. i. shows their substitution for the first-born. Mal. ii. 4 empha- 
es the covenant. But that did not forbid Aaron and his sons being set 
part for priestly duty. While Aaron lived it was most natural to speak of the 
Wests as his sons. After his death, on the eve of conquest, Moses might well 
™phasine the tribe to which the priests belonged. Viewed as subordinate 
lelpers the humbler Levites were truly given to the priests for service. Viewed 
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What can we think of this position held by Wellhausen, 
Kuenen, Graf, in company with our author, when we turn to 
2 Kings xxiii. 4? Do we not there read of a threefold dis- 
tinction between high-priest, priests of the second order, Le. 
common priests, and keepers of the door, i.e. Levites ? 

Do we not know that the sem “et, also mentioned 
in 2 Kings xxii. 4,— ‘the keepers of the threshold,” —are 
the Levites, whose duties, according to 1 Chron. xxiii. 5, were 
those of (e™328) porters? And does not the parallel pas 
sage, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 9, expressly name the Levites 0“, 
as making unmistakable who are the keepers of the door! 
Does Professor Smith make it plain that the only mention 
of Levites in the Books of the Kings is that which, according 
to his own admission, discriminates between the two classes, 
and therefore he holds to be an interpolation? Is there 
anything in the two sole references to Levites in the Books 
of Samuel (1 Sam. vi. 15; 2 Sam. xv. 24) which at all forbids 
the inclusion of those ndt priests? Is not the statement 
(1 Sam. xxii. 17) “ The servants of the king would not put 
forth their hand to fall upon the priests of the Lord” sug 
gestive of a reverence not extended to a simple Levite? 13 
not the natural and reasonable interpretation of Deut. xvii. ! 
the same as the traditional, severing priests and Levites 
under the whole tribe? Is it not plain that the word “ Levite” 
has a wider and a narrower use throughout the book? (aa 
it be denied that the wandering, landless dependant is ab 
ways termed “ Levite,’ never termed “ priest,’ or “ Levitical 
priest’ ? Above all, does not Deut. xxvii. 9, 12,14 show us be 
yond a peradventure the priests the Levites—i.e. the Levitical 
priests —pronouncing blessings and cursings, and the tribe of 
Levi— i.e. all but the Levitical priests —i.e. simple Levites 


as members of the tribe of which Aaron the Levite was one, they might well 
be called the priestly tribe. But Deut. x. 8 by no means specifies the Unm 
Thummin, and the offering incense which belonged to priests only. So, 100, tbe 
wearing of ephod and the ministrations of the altar, the teaching and judging, 
See Oehler’s Old Test. Theol., Vol. i. pp. 295 sq.; also Hengstenberg’s De 
Authentie des Pentateuchs, Vol. ii. p. 401 sq., and Curtiss’s Levitical Priee® 
chaps. iii. and iv. 
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-standing with five other tribes on Mount Gerizim? By 
vhat right does Professor Smith tell us (p. 245) that 2 Kings 
xi. 8, 9 means that the priests of the local high places were 
‘recognized as brethren of the temple priests, and admitted to 
. share in the altar-dues, though not to full altar-privileges ?” 
“he Hebrew and the English alike state that these Levitical of- 
enders (Ezek. xliv. 10) came not up to the altar of Jehovah in 
ferusalem, but rather ate unleavened bread at home in their 
amily (among their brethren). How can he say that Deut. 
‘vil. 6, 7 provides that any provincial Levite who chooses to 
me up to the capital shall be admitted not to the privilege 
ifaservant in the sanctuary, but to the full priesthood. This 
by the express terms used (pp. 360, 361)? Really the terms 
ised provide that a Levite shall minister as his brethren the 
vites— neither more nor less. What shadow of justifica- 
ion has he for saying (p. 436) that Ezekiel knows nothing 
if Levites who were not priests in days past, when Ezek. xlv. 
t calls the priests the ministers of the sanctuary ("m9 
Span), and xlv. 5 the Levites the ministers of the house 
mn ne), as precisely as if he had lived about the tab- 
‘macle in the days of Aaron.! 

How does our author expound the passage of passages 
‘elating to ritual, i.e. 1 Kings viii.? Mainly by skipping it. 
Partly by branding Solomon’s later erection of heathen 
thrines. Partly by a slur on Zadok the high-priest as the 
sreature of royal fiat, and by Solomon’s own officiation at the 
iter three times a year. Partly by a sweeping assertion 


1“But Ezekiel knows nothing of Levites who were not priests in time past; 
te knows only Zadokite levites, the priests of the temple, and other Levites 
mee priests, but to be degraded under the new temple, because they had minis- 
ered at the idolatrous shrines of the local high places’ (p. 436). Not so says 
the Hebrew carefully examined. ‘Once priests,” is Prof. Smith’s language, 
bot Faekiel’s. Levitical priests seem referred to, however, in verses 10 and 15 
tlike, compared with vs.13. If the latter be sons of Zadok, the former ure sons 
Of Ithamer. Num. iii. 4; 1 Chron. xxiv. 1-5; 1 Sam. ii. 36; xiv. 3; xxii. 9,20; 
1 Kings ii. 26, 27; 1 Chron. xxiv. 3,6; 2Sam. xv. 24,35; xix. 11; 2 Kings 
XXL 8,9, are passages which more than neutralize Prof. Smith’s assertion that 
the guild of Ithamar appears only after the exile as a subordinate family of priests 
Who were never degraded as the prophet prescribes. — See aleo, 1 Chron. vi. 8, 


83; xvi, 17, See Oehler’s Old Test. Theol., Vol. i. pp. 296, 297. 
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that the temple of Solomon never stood contrasted with the 
popular high places as the seat of the Levitical system. Partly 
by declaring (1 Kings viii. 62) that, contrary to Levitical law, 
the altar of dedication is at once assumed to be fit for use, 
according to Ex. xx. 24. Such trifling is beneath a historic 
interpreter. How is it that Professor Smith fails to see the 
Levitical code standing out in its great features? Is not the 
seventh month under its old name Ethanim, not Tishri, the 
Levitical month for such a consecration ? Do not the priests 
take up the ark, and bring it into the most holy place, pre - 
cisely as the Levitical code (Num. iii. 81; iv. 5) would lead 
us to expect? Are not the ends of the staves seen from the 
holy place, according to the Levitical precept of Ex. xxv.15! 
Is not the word m3 — according to Professor Smith himself 
characteristic of the Levitical law (p. 818) — used in ve 9 
to mark the congregation of Israel? Aré not priests dis 
tinguished from Levites in vs. 4, as clearly as from the elders 
in vs. 8, and that by a text not to be superseded by the 
LXX, or to be aught but corroborated by the chronicler! 
Does not the wonderful prayer of Solomon, from first 
last eloquent of the one sanctuary, begin with an allusion 
to the Levitical law (Lev. v. 21-24), as well as continue 
in the glow of Lev. xxvi.? Does not vs. 64 imply the hal- 
lowing of the brazen altar as it states the hallowing of the 
middle of the court before Jehovah? Do not the burnt 
offerings, the meat-offerings, and the fat of the peace-offering® 
point to the chief forms of stated representative offering® 
and atoning sacrifices as things with which king, people, and 
priests are alike familiar? Do not the seven days of thé 
feast of dedication, preceding the seven days of the feast of 
tabernacles, fix and suppose the great day of atonement 
itself described in Lev. xxiii., and falling on the tenth day of 
the seventh month? Assuredly, answers a patient, candid, 
and reverent exegesis, such as Professor Smith has co 
spicuously failed to give us.! 

1 See Watts’s Newer Criticism, pp. 21-25. The following are a few of eh 


many other misinterpretations defacing the book. Ezra ix. 11, (p. 299), wher? 
Professor Smith makes Ezra speak of the law forbidding Canaanite interaa™ 
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V. Still a fifth blemish which forces itself upon our 
attention is the author’s misrepresentation of the prophets. 

He appears unjustifiably to make them independent of 
their own order, of the priests, and of any written law of 
Moses. Amos says: “I am no prophet, nor the member of 
a prophetic guild, but a herdsman and a plucker of sycamore 


riage as an ordinance of the prophets, as if this excluded instead of included 
Moses, the prophet of the Pentateuch (Bibliotheca Sacra, p. 152, Jan. 1882). 
28am. viii. 18 (p. 264), says David’s sons were NSD. This Hebrew word 
means priests, and can mean nothing else according to Professor Smith. 
Really it means “standers by to help,” according to Arabic and context, 
and is well rendered “counsellors.” 2 Kings xii. 16 (p. 251), is supposed to 
show that sin-money and trespass-money were given to the priests in Jehoiada’s 
day. The exact translation is “the money of the trespass offering, and the 
money of the sin-offcrings was not brought into the house of the Lord — they 
were the priests’.” 1 Sam. ii. 18, 19 (p. 259), is incorrectly made to teach that 
Samuel the child wears the high-priestly mantle. But >°52 no more means 
that in Samuel’s case than the word docs in Jonathan’s case af the robe he 
stripped himself of and gave to David (1 Sam. xviii. 4). 1Sam. xiii. 12 (p. 
3%) is adduced, as though in Saul'’s mouth, to make supplication to Jehovah 
Were a synonym for doing sacrifice. In reality the passage keeps the two things 
distinct, — the latter covering the former, the former by no means co-extensive 
With the latter. Judges xi. 11,29; Gen. xxxi. 45, 54 (p. 255), are adroitly 
made to signify Jephthah’s sacrifice at the ancient sanctuary of Jacob. In fact, 
the Hebrew phrase “before Jehovah” contains no hint of a sanctuary, still 
lees of a sacrifice, but merely of a devout sense of the nearness of God.” 2Sam. 
tv. 18; xx. 23 (p. 249), makes the Kerethim and Pelethim of David’s guard 
Cretans and Philistines on the strength of one doubtful etymology, and 2 Kings 
xi. 4 adds another link of the same alloy in the introduction of Carians. Deut. 
2vi. 7 (p. 371) presumes, according to Prof. Smith, that the paschal victim is 
© be boiled not roasted. According to the Hebrew dws by itself. this 
Would be true. But the Hebrew in connection with Ex. xii. 8, and 2 Chron. 
xxv. 13 cannot mean “boil,” and must be understood “cook,’’ which, indeed, 
bs its primary force according to Gesenius. How it should be “ cooked,” 2 Cliron. 
xxv. 13 tells, “roasted with fire according to the ordinance ” sows" END 
ttm. So Prof. Smith (p- 354), misapprehends the word and the purpose 
Of the stone in Josh. xxiv. 26 to disparage Deuteronomy ; p. 263 makes Jer. 
Vi. 21, 22 contradict the usus loquendi, and his own teaching in later chapters, as 
he denied positive sacrificial legislation ; p. 297 maintains the hypothetical in- 
Sead of the declarative sense of Hosea viii. 12 in the teeth of Smend; pp. 249, 
350, 425 interprets Ezek. xliv. 6-15 against his own phrases and allusions as 
he recognized no pre-exilic priestly Torah, and did not simply repeat 
iah’s penalty on idolatrous priests. For further specimens of Prof. Smith’s 
Crude, rash, and captious exegesis, see Prof. W. H. Green, in Presbyterian Review 
for Jan. 1882, in a masterly paper to which we owe much. 
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fruit,” which seems to convey to Professor Smith the idea 
that the sons of the prophets were a guild of enchanters (pp. 
279, 280). But it cannot be that Amos here is repudiating 
the sons of the prophets. From the days of Samuel they had 
been God’s intimates and organs. Through them the religion 
of Moses, with his predictions and types of the Messiah, had 
been kept alive. They had caught from Samuel the torch 
of pious zeal in the pastures of Ramah, where they learned 
reading and writing and music over the sacred records sur 
viving the tabernacle. They had diffused justice and mercy 
amid social and political chaos. By hundreds they had suffered 
martyrdom for the truth in the days of Jezebel’s persecutioD 
(1 Kings xviii. 4). Under Elijah and Elisha they were God’ ® 
gracious compensation to the northern kingdom for the loss O 
the temple service and the withdrawal of the temple priesth 

(1 Kings xvii. to 2 Kings xiii. inclusive). The humblest ws # 
a protest against idolatry and a champion of the one spiritus®™ 
Jehovah. The grandest stood out as bulwarks of pure morals 
of theocratic simplicity, of politics disdaining foreign alliance— 
of Messianic hope embracing the world. As in Israelgs 
probably in Judah, their schools did a vast silent work for 
the Scriptures, — preserving, pondering, copying, transmit- 
ting. The church of Christ is their debtor for spiritual 
praise and thanksgiving, which has flowed from them through 
the lips of the sweet singer of Israel (1 Sam. xix. 18).! 

Not these sons of the prophets, but false prophets rather, 
does Amos scorn. He wants no fellowship with men devoid 
of moral enthusiasm and eaten up with covetousness. Not 
for him a prophecy whose only earnestness is to seduce 
preacher and people from Mosaic righteousness. These men 
of flattering promise and lax principle he feels have no 
insight into the present or the future. They are utterly without 
divine illumination or divine authority. Their prophecy is- 


1 Sce Prophecy a Preparation for Christ (Bampton Lectures, 1869), B— 
Payne Smith, D D.; Knobel, Der Prophetismus des Hebréier. 1837; Ewald— 
Die Propheten des Alten Bundes; Condes on the Minor Prophets, 1871 
Oehler, Theology of the Old Testament, Vol. ii. p. 137 sq.; Keil, Commentar— 
on the Books of Samuel. 
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mere human invention. In them dwells the spirit of error. 
The stamp of their spuriousness is written on unfulfilled 
predictions and backslidings from Jehovah. Nay, theirs is 
the coarsest immorality of heart and life, deceiving, plun- 
dering, and committing adultery. They are a wider class 
than the diviners with their foreign superstitions and per- 
manent popularity. But, acceptable as they might be, and 
remunerated at the king’s chapel of idolatrous Bethel, they 
are men signally odious in Amos’ anointed eyes. He has 
heard, amid his herds and under his mulberry trees, the 
word of Jehovah the God of Hosts. By this exaltation of a 
tre prophet he will stand, — enthusiasm, imagination, elo- 
quence, sympathy, conscience, courage, all true to his heavenly 
trust, — though a hundred Ahaziahs urge him to flight. 

Nor are the prophets one whit more antagonistic to the 
true priests. ‘‘ Spiritual prophecy assigns not the slightest 
Value to the priests, and moves in a different plane from 
the Levitical ordinances. ..... Under the Levitical system 
Jehovah's grace is conveyed to Israel through the priest ; 
&cording to the prophets, it comes through the prophetic 
Word...... The theology of the prophets before Ezekiel has 
mo place for the system of priestly sacrifice and ritual” 
(Cp. 285, 286, 288). These and similar sentences of Pro- 
fessor Smith not only beg the question respecting Moses’ 
Priestly legislation as prophet of the nation he founded. 

ey leave out of sight Samuel’s prophetic use of the Levites 
in his schools and the altars in his sacrifices to turn the 
hearts of the people back to Jehovah. They fail to account 
for the fact that on Levites like Jahaziel in the days of 
Jehoshaphat, and priests like Jeremiah in the days of Josiah, 
Came the spirit of Jehovah as prophets of peculiar power. 
They deny the word behind priest, as well as prophet, as the 
Poitive source of all divine grace. They strain the line of 
the prophets, as Caiaphas the line of false witnesses against 
Christ, in predetermined condemnation of the priestly order 
tnd Levitical ritual. 

The truth of this arraignment comes out the moment we 
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cross-examine Professor Smith’s witnesses to the contr 
Tsa. i. 11 8q., “I delight not in the blood of bullocks,”’ « 
no more represents God as indifferent to true sacrifice t 
i. 15, “ When ye make many prayers I will not hear,” sh 
God indifferent to true prayer. Nay, Isa. xix. 21, in ° 
fearful burden where Egypt’s idols are moved and Egy 
heart melts, makes ritual the symbol of Egypt’s restorat 
What means “The Lord shall be known unto Egypt, 
the Egyptians shall know the Lord in that day, and shal 
sacrifice and oblation (mmenimay),” save that in the ¢ 
Isaiah’s day the altar was a positive means of God’s gra 
Amos v. 21, 22, “I hate, I despise your feast-days. .. 
Though ye offer me burnt-offerings (m>i>), and meat-ol 
ings I will not accept them,” is no divine repudiation of 
Mosaic forms of worship. It is repudiation of the monstr 
injustice toward man which vitiated them. Nor does v. 
exclude this view by reminding the people that they offe 
no sacrifice nor offerings to him in the wilderness during 
forty years of wandering in the wilderness. On the contr 
the passage taxes, by implication even the wilderness ssa 
fices with the leaven of idolatry, and threatens for the 
petition of the old sin excluding from the entrance of 
holy land a new judgment excluding from its possessi 
Micah’s declaration that Jehovah does not require sacrifi 
he asks nothing of this people but “to do justly, and | 
mercy, and walk humbly with thy God” (Micah vi. 8) 
but the moral and spiritual element pervading all accepts 
religion. The very phraseology alleged to condemn the. 
saic ritual is found on examination to echo Mosaic wo 
(Deut. x. 12. Notice particularly the ox "> which is ide 
cal Micah and Deuteronomy). ‘1 spake not to your fath 
nor commanded them concerning burnt-offerings and sa 
fices, but this thing commanded I them, saying, Obey 
voice” (Jer. vil. 22 and 23) does not mean that ritual 1 


1 Calvin says, ‘‘In this place the prophet proves more clearly that he is 
merely reproving hypocrisy among the Israelites, or the fact that they ¢ 
obtruded their external pomps upon the notice of God, without any trae p 
of heart, but he also condemns their departure from the precepts of the law 
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of no divine institution in the wilderness. ‘It does mean 
that it followed in time and worth the moral legislation (Ex. 

Xv. 25, 26; xix. 1; xx. 2, 24), and this it says rhetorically, 
not logically. And when we summon Joel (878-858 B.c. 
according to Kuenen) behold he alludes to priests, the Lord’s 
ministers, so solemnly and affectionately, he seems almost to. 
be apriest himself. Hosea’s long plaint over Israel’s unfaith- 
fulness to her divine Husband yet clearly magnifies the priest- 
hood (iv. 4), and stigmatizes sin against the one altar (viii.. 
11). Itis impossible for the prophets themselves to give a 
fiatter contradiction to the critical theory of their antagonism 
to the priests Against spurious, hypocritical, covetous, mer- 
Ciless, lying priests their words are heavy; against true 
Priests they utter no syllable which does not imply the favor 
Of the Holy One of Israel. 

What now must we think of our author’s statement that 

the prophets of the eighth century never speak of a written 
law of Moses (p. 297)? Certainly his own account of 
Written prophecy, “The prophets write what their contem- 
Poraries refuse to hear,” would account for a written law — 
for a written Leviticus, as well as a written Jeremiah. So too 
his definition of Torah, “ any decision or instruction on matters 
Of law or conduct given by a sacred authority,” does not 
forbid it. Nor does the thirst for God’s word slaking itself 
at an oral prophetic Torah at all conflict with a past written 
Prophetic Torah. Does the phrase “ Thou hast forgotten the 
torah of thy God’’ (Hosea iv. 6) undoubtedly teach us that 
this Mosaic priestly Torah was merely oral and traditional ? 
Is it absolutely sure, according to the prophets, that worship 
by sacrifice is no part of the divine Mosaic Torah to Israel, 
buta part of natural religion they share with other nations? 
Our author appeals to Hosea. Let us see how far Hosea 
upholds these startling assertions. 

The three first chapters of Hosea turn on the idea of Israel’s 
Spiritual adultery towards God with the Baalim, using the 
very term (33) which Ex. xxxiv.15; Lev. xx.5; and Num. 
Xiy. 33 had made classical in the Pentateuch. There too 
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occur unmistakable allusions to Gen. xxii. 17, “as the sand Fy 
of the sea”? (Hos. i. 10); to Deut. vii. 18 and xi. 14,“ corn sm, 
and wine and oil” (Hos. ii. 8); to Ex. i. 10, “ come up out <> =} 
of the land”? (m9 prxne, Hos. i. 11); to Lev. xxiii., the <=» » 
three festivals, the Sabbath, the new moon, and appointed dq 
seasons, i.e. solemn feasts (Fmyi2, Hos. ii. 11). In Hos. iv —w, 
4, “For thy people are as they that strive with the priest," “=” 
the reference is plain to Deut. xvii. 8-12, where capital pun—ar>. 
ishment is made the penalty of presumptuous disregard of «a>f 
the priest’s judicial authority. In Hos. iv. 8,“ they eat ugg xp 
the sin of my people,” there is an equally clear allusion (see» <= 
Lev. iv. 22-v. 13; vi. 26, 80; x. 18; xvi. 27), with thei_arr 
sharp discriminations between the burnt-offering and sinz—m.- 
offering of the laity, when blood sprinkled the brazen altar 1, 
and that of the high-priest and the whole congregation on thasx—e 
day of atonement, that sprinkled the mercy-seat between thuax—e 
cherubim. In Hos. iv. 13, “They sacrifice on the tops C—msof 
the mountains, and burn incense upon the hills under caka—ks 
and poplars and elms,’’ Hosea cites textually the prohibitiom=x—n 
of Deut. xii. 2, save that he expands “ under every green trees» 
from the generic to the specific. So Hos. v. 6,‘ They sha_smll 
go with their flocks and herds to seek the Lord,” points sito 
Ex. x. 9, quoting part of Moses’ exact recorded words @milito 
Pharaoh. Hos. vi. 9 reproduces the word ™s1, which in th 
Pentateuch is limited to the Levitical law (Lev. xviii. 17”: 
xix. 29; xx. 14) in designation of unnatural sin: “ As rob==b- 
ber gangs waylay men, so bands of priests commit murde==" 
on the way to Shechem ; yea, they have committed infamy.’ 7" 
Such testimonies to a written Pentateuch would be strikinmammg 
in a prophet of Judah. How much more in what Ewald cal_._ 1s 
“the Ephraimitish prophetic book ..... the truest andte i 
derest divine voice, which not merely resounds over tiie 
northern kingdom, but is a spirit brought forth from t—Sihe 
womb of that same kingdom to rescue it from itself in sats 
dying throes.” From Mizpeh to Tabor he sees nought L=wut 


Vv. For fuller particulars see Hengstenberg’s die Authentie des Pentateuc Mitaa, 
ol. i. 
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blood. Judah is the star of hope. Then it is imperilled 
and corrupted by Israel’s guilty example. The whole state 
i8 convulsed by the death of Jeroboam II. and the outbreaking 
Strife at the removal of the military hand. Perjury, lawlessness, 
and boundless immorality are all around the prophet. The 
priests are chief in corruption. The Assyrian is the popular 
reliance. Hosea is full of tragic pain and burning indignation. 
With it he has a sympathy which ends his pregnant phrases 
and bold images with asob. Yet on the horizon of the nation’s 
gathering doom there rises for him the assurance of a healer 
and a victory. The everlasting love of Jehovah, electing, 
wounded, chastening in sorrow, restoring in salvation, is the 
great message of the Spirit which moves his high imagination 
and pours from his glowing lips. 

Of the highest significance is Hosea’s witness to the Mosaic 
history in the Pentateuch. In Hos. xii. 8, 4, “ He took his 
brother by the heel in the womb,” does he not quote Gen. 
xxv. 26? In Hos. ix. 10, “I found Israel like grapes in the 
desert; ..... but they came to Baal-peor,” etc., hear we no 
refrain of Num. xxv. 3; and Deut. xxxii. 10? When 
in viii. 5, 6 he says, “Thy calf, O Samaria, hath cast 
thee off; the calf of Samaria shall be broken in pieces,’ do 
hot the very words (0"32%), ashes or fragments, breathe of Ex. 
Xxxii. 20-24 and Deut. ix. 21? To no primitive simplicity 
Of the first, but to the stately ceremonial of the Levitical, 
legislation is he ever pointing back. How tersely (Hos. viii. 
11) he recalls the Deuteronomic law of the one sanctuary ! 
How sadly (Hos. viii. 18) he bemoans the lost joy of the Deut- 
€ronomic sacrificial feasts (Deut. xii. 13)! How scathingly 
Cix. 4) he portrays the abominableness of Israel’s worship in 
terms borrowed from the Levitical code concerning the defile- 
Ment from the dead (Num. xix. 11; cf. Deut. xxvi. 14). How 
Winningly (Hos. xii. 9) does he make Lev. xxiii., Ex. xxiii., 

and Deut. xvi. all speak again in the promise, ‘“ And I that 
‘am the Lord thy God from the land of Egypt will yet make 
thee to dwell in tabernacles as in the days of the solemn 
feast.” Is his direct testimony impressive (Hos. viii. 12) to 
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a written law of Moses, “I wrote to him the ten thousan 
precepts of my law”? Not less impressive is his indire 
testimony, as he ends his scroll (Hos. xiv. 9) with a rem 
niscence of Moses’ song (Deut. xxxii. 29),‘* Who is wis 
and he shall understand these things? prudent, and he sha 
know them ?’’? 

VI. Yet another and a sixth defect which stamps tl 
work is tts dislocation of the Mosaic legislation. 

According to Professor Smith (p. 316 sq.), Ex. xxi.—xxii 
is the first legislation, simple and primitive. The Deuteronom 
code (Deut. xii._xxvi.) is more civilized and ecclesiastical, bi 
still national. Quite distinct from both these codes is the Levit 
cal legislation. This centres around the sanctuary, and alor 
treats of the threefold sanctity of priest, Levites, and peopl 
It is scattered throughout Exodus, Leviticus, and Number. 
and might be removed from the Pentateuch without makin 
the rest of it unintelligible. Israel has become a churel 
These three bodies of law are in a certain sense independes 
of the historical narrative of the Pentateuch in which the 
occur. Each is complete and self-consistent. They me 
well have existed as separate and successive law-books e: 
they were taken up into the history. To suppose that tk 
first was immediately superseded by the second or thir 
before the people had a chance to put it in operation i 
Canaan, is an hypothesis dishonoring to the divine legislato 
and refuted by the whole tenor of the code. 

In repudiation of the foregoing plausible statements, w 
remark: (1) The people had a chance to put the first legi 
lation in operation during the thirty-eight years of wanderin, 
when the old generation was passing away, and the ne 
generation rising up under the training of the covenant Go 
of judgment and mercy. (2) Whatever in this first legish 
tion was suited to the agricultural life and theocratic missio 
of the Israelites, entered upon the possession of the land «¢ 
Canaan, is incorporated and supplemented in the Deutero1 
omic code given in the land of Moab, just before Mose 

1 The notation in Hosea is given from the E.V. throughout. 
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death. (8) All the Mosaic regulations imply for their 
foundation an existing constitution, with customs equiva- 
lent to laws, and with institutions open to growth. (4) 
The Deuteronomic code, so far from being independent of 
the history, is interwoven with a hortatory and expository 
address by the leading figure in the history, which makes 
the statutes throb with life and love. (5) The first legis- 
lation flows directly out of, and is explained by, the great 
historic scene of the giving of the law on Mount Sinai (Ex. 
XK1x.),as it is succeeded by the solemn sprinkling of the altar 
“a md the people with the blood of the covenant (Ex. xxiv.). (6) 
"Ihe Levitical legislation, even to Professor Smith, appears not 
less, but more dependent on the history —“a great part of 
the ordinances of law or ritual taking the form of narrative,”’ 
i.e. in the impressive consecration of Aaron and his sons by 
BM oes at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation. 
C'@) The three codes, instead of being separately complete 
“amid self-consistent, are interlocked and interwoven — number 
©neé leading to number two, and number two presupposing 
Ehumber three.! (8) The apparent discrepancies between the 
euteronomic and the Levitical legislation are due to the 
Popular character of the former and the hierarchical char- 
&cter of the latter book. 
Nor is our author’s attitude in conflict with the foregoing 
Seneral considerations alone. His view of the Levitical legis- 
tion as completed by the hand of Ezra is contradicted by 
the implications of Deuteronomy respecting the Levitical 
€ithes. It has been already shown that Deuteronomy (see 
=X vili. 6) does not provide for any Levite that he may minister 
Am the metropolis with priestly functions and for priestly 
Clues (p. 861). Yet it is well again to emphasize that the 
terms used do not expressly signify the ministry of the full 
Priesthood, but of the ordinary Levite. ‘As all his brethren 
thhe Levites do.” 2 Chron. xxix. 4, 5, 11, 12, explains Deut. 
x.8. Standing before Jehovah is sometimes used of priests 
and Levites without discrimination. The aim of the passage 
1 Deuteronomy supporting Leviticus. 


—a 
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is not to teach the privilege of ministering, but the certai 
of common compensation to the minister. According to- 
rabbins, this was the priest; according to Keil, priest 
Levite equally, but each in his own work and with his o 
pay. Nor is it true that Deut. xviii. 1 proves that the Levi 
dispersed through the provinces have no property in la 
Rather in connection with Deut. xviii. 8: ‘‘ They shall hs 
like portions to eat, besides that which cometh of the sale 
his patrimony,” it presumes property. Here the very we 
“sale,” (7202), points back to Lev. xxv., where it occt 
seven times (i.e. verses 14, 25, 27, 28, 29, 38, 50). Ve 
83 speaks of the house of the Levite being sold, as verse 
speaks of their being redeemed at any time. Verse 

tells of the fields of the suburbs of the Levitical cities, whi 
might not be sold, but might be rented. Deut. xviii. 
‘shall have no part nor inheritance with Israel,’’ means th 
merely ‘“ no such compact tribal territory” as did the elev 
other tribes. The Levite could sell his house and rent | 
land while serving in the sanctuary and enjoying the tith 
sacrificial portions, and free-will-offerings not set apart sok 
for the priests. Deut. xviii. 1, “They shall eat of t 
offerings of the Lord made by fire,” refers to the priests. 

makes use of a word become familiar by forty-two repetitic 
in the Levitical legislation, and sends us back therefore 
Leviticus to learn what these were (Sce. Lev. vii. 32 and 3 
The wave-breast (Min or menn-mn), also the skin of 1 
burnt-offering (Lev. vii. 8), and heave-shoulder (romnn pi 
of the peace-offerings, herd or flock, all the sin-offering se 
the fat, the trespass-offering except the fat, be it female la 
or kid or young pigeons, most of the food-offerings with f 
flour, unleavened pastry, green corn, oil, and frankinces 
are there enumerated. ‘ And his inheritance” refers 

priests and Levites. It is an inheritance specifically pre 


ised: The Lord is their inheritance, as he said unto the 


Where? In Num. xviii. 20, 21, 24. Deut. xviii. “ fails 
mention a Levitical tithe, and therefore proves its non— 
istence,”’ says Professor Smith. Better say, Deut. xviii-. 
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its cursory allusion to Levitical support, uses language that 
Presupposes the very Levitical legislation we find in Num. 
XViii. 

Nor does the fact that the tithe described fully in Deuter- 
Onony is not a Levitical tithe at all militate against what has 
been said. It ought to be just what it is in this popular book, 
a popular tithe. The Deuteronomic tithes are more limited 
in value and more universal in possession than the Levitical 
CIev. xxvii. and Num. xviii.). They belong to the Israelites 
as Israelites, to be eaten in the great and glad sacrificial 
feasts (Deut. xii. 17; xiv. 22) by rejoicing households. The 
Jewish explanation of it has always been as of a second tithe. 
“If the Levite within thy gates” is specially commended 
to the Israelitish hospitality, it by no means implies this is 
his sole provisicn, any more than a donation party proves a 
Minister to have no salary. In times when piety was low, 
the Levitical tithe would first feel the declension from Jeho- 
vah. For it was always a thing of conscience, never of 
Coercion. At such times this second tithe, with its selfish 
o0od-nature, might save him from starvation. And once 
very three years, with the widow, the fatherless, the stranger, 
On the year of tithing, he could come and eat and be satisfied 
(Dent. xiv. 22; xxvi. 12-14). No doubt Deut. xxvi. 12-14 
Offers a difficulty ; but it cannot fairly be said to be greater 
than the town tax, school tax and internal-revenue tax would 
Offer to a Grecnlander who started with the outrageous 
blunder that each law belonged to an independent, not to a 
Co-ordinate code.! 

No more reasonable is the attempt to array the Levitical 
legislation against the Deuteronomic, on the score of increased 
provision for the priesthood (p. 440). It is not true that in 
Deuteronomy the priest receives but part of the firstlings at the 
annual feast (Deut. xii. 18), whereas in Numbers he receives 

the whole (Num. xviii. 18).2_ In both he receives the whole 


‘On the foregoing and following sections, see the acute and admirable work 
of Prof. 8, 1. Curtiss, The Levitical Priests. (T. and T. Clark). 


* The word “as? is not so pregnant and precise as this exegesis would make it. 
Vou. IXXIX. No. 154. 41 
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(except blood and fat) which is to be applied to a sacri 
meal, and which is intended to be shared by the offe: 
The command in Deuteronomy is simply given to Israel 
people, including priesthood and laity (Num. xviii. 11; 
vii. 15,16; Ex. xiii. 15). The passage in Numbers (2 
17) forbidding to redeem a firstling fit for sacrifice is 
contradicted by the passage in Deuteronomy (xiv. 25) 
mitting to turn it into money, because Deut. xv. 19 expre 
sanctifies such firstlings of herd and flock unto the | 
God. Nor is it correct that the Deuteronomic code 5 
the priest the poorer parts, while the Levitical legisls 
gives him the better parts of the sacrifice (Lev. vii. 31, 
The reference of Deut. xviii. 3“ shoulder and two ch 
and the maw” (Mapm) ownbm som), is to a new regula 
appropriating to the priests so much of the animals slai 
their owners forfood. This connection and tradition dex 
strate. It does not affect the older and operating la 
wave-breast and heave-leg which 1 Sam. ix. 24 shows to. 
been practised before the days of the kings. Equally h 
less is the pitting of Deuteronomy against Numbers in L 
ical revenues. Deut. xviii. does not give the Levites 
tribe the slightest claim on the altar gifts and first-fruit 
the priests. It cannot therefore contradict the Levitical ¢ 
of Num. xxxv., any more than the Levitical tithes of N 
xviii. To say that the list of such cities in Josh. xxi. is 
of the Levitical law, embraces some that were not conqu 
till Solomon, and had an unlevitical population in the day o: 
Judges, is but to reveal how sorely our author is pres 
and how near he is to the charge of interpolation, whic 
doubtless his real opinion. 

Such dislocation of the Mosaic legislation is not simp) 
the face of minute scholarship; it is abhorrent to the g 
general lines of relationship between the three so-called bo 
of law. The wayfaring man need not err as to the unit 
a legislation which is authenticated by such inward bonds 
bolts. Read the list of correspondences between Deuteron 
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and the first and Levitical legislation which Rev. T. R. Birks! 
gives with many others.? 


1 Rev. T. R. Birks, The Pentateuch and its Anatomists (London.) 
8] Ex. xx1-xx111. 

1. The law of abiding service, xxi. 5, 6; Deut. xv. 16-18. ; 

2. The provision for maid-servant or captive, xxi. 7-11 ; Deut. xxi. 10-14. 

3. Thé law of retribution, xxi. 28-25; Deut. xix. 16-21. 

4. The law of restoration of the pledge from poor, xxii. 25-27; Deut. xxiv. 
10-13, 17. 

5. False witness and unrighteous judgment, xxiii. 1-3, 6,7; Deut. xix. 16- 
19; xxv. 1. 

6. Prohibition of bribery, xxiii. 8; Dent. xvi. 19. 

7. Expulsion of the seven nations, xxiii. 23, 24; Deut. vii. 1-6, 16 (not in 
so-called code). 

8. Promises of health and fertility, xxiii. 25, 26; Deut. vii. 14, 15; xxviii. 
11-87, 60, 61. 

9. Expulsion of Horites by hornets, xxiii. 29,30; Deut. vii. 20-23. 

10. Ensnaring from Canaanite idolatry, xxiii. 33; Deut. vii. 16-25; xx. 18. 
ll. Ascent of Moses to receive the tables, Ex. xxiv. 12-18; Deut. ix. 9. 

Every one of these is a witness to a code repeating and completing a prior 
code, and clamping the two together with hooks of steel. The same thing is 
still more striking in the following list, where the structure of the tabernacle, 
set up thirty-nine years before, is alluded to so unconsciously and convincingly, — 
the Denteronomic code based upon and echoing back the priestly code with a 
power the newer criticism cannot break. 

IL Levirica, LEGISLATION. 

A. Laws of Tabernacle and Priesthood, Ex. xxv. 1-xxx1. 18. 

1. Ark of shittim wood, xxv. 10-15; Deut. x. 1, 2, 3, 5,8; xxxi. 9, 25. 

2. Testimony or tables within ark, xxv. 16, 21; xxxi. 18; Deut. x. 8-5. 

8. Altar of sacrifice, xxvii. 1-8; Dent. xii. 27; xvi. 21; xxvi. 4. 

4. Priesthood of Aaron and Eleazar, xxviii. 1-4 ; Deut. x. 6 ; xvii. 12; xviii. 8. 

5. Urim and Thummim of high-priest, xxviii. 29, 30; Deut. xxxiii. 8. 

6. Consecration and fulfilment, Ex. xxix. 1-35; Lev. viii., ix. 

7, Promive to speak to Moses at tabernacle, xxix. 42, 43; Deut. xxxi. 14, 15. 

8. Incense and incense altar, xxx. 9, 34-36 ; Deut. xxxiii. 10. 

9. Sabbath in connection with Israel’s redemption, xxxi. 13-17 ; Deut. v. 15. 
10. Writing of law on first tables, xxxi.18; Deut. iv. 13; v. 22; ix. 10,11. 

And yet again how vitally and unanswerably does the Deuteronomic code 

out of, and evolve itself from the Levitical legislation in the succeeding 
table, making Deuteronomy’s priority to Leviticus a ridiculous hysteron proteron. 

B. Laws of Sacrifice. —1. Laws of burnt-offerings, Lev. i, vi. 8-18; Deut. 
Ml. 6,13, 14, 27; xv.21; xxxiii. 10. 

Me Meat and peace-offerings, Lev. ii, iii.; Deut. xii. 6,11, 17,27; xvii. 7; xviii 
§. Provision for priests, Lev. vi. 16-18, 26; vii. 6. 28-36; Deut. xviii. 3-5. 
4. Death of Nadab and Abihu, Ex. xxiv. 1, 9; Lev. x. 1,2; implied Dent. x. 6. 
5. Distinction of clean and unclean beasta, Lev. xi.; Deut. xiv. 1-20. 
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‘“‘ The so-called middle books of the Pentateuch link them—-s_- 
selves with the last words of Moses on the plains of Moab ix——=n 
almost a hundred distinct particulars.” To tear such re—==- 
peated, incidental, consentient evidences of the one Mosaicam ¢ 
legislation out of the Pentateuch is like tearing out them _e¢ 
evidences of the supernatural from the Gospels of our Lord _#. 
It is massacre, not war. Our sixth objection to the bookli «k 
under review is, its dislocation of the Mosaic legislation i_a it 
professes to explain. 

VII. Still a seventh criticism of our historical critic ime is 
the insufficiency of hts arguments agatnst the Mosaic authora—er- 
ship of the Pentateuch. 

‘‘ Moses is spoken of in the third person” (p. 320). Brom at 
that no more shows Moses not to have been the author tha.e=man 
a similar use of their own names by Caesar in his Commem =—n- 
taries and Xenophon in his Anabasis and Memorabilia beliem» _mes 
their notorious authorship of these works. That, too, wam —as 
the usage in the prophetic books of the Old Testament, i. —e 
Isaiah (vii. 8) and Jeremiah (xxxvi. 4); the opposite,as= = in 
Ezra and Nehemiah, was the exception. To call such -= 48 
diction artificial, and demand proof that it is as old as Mose===ses, 
is a mere rhetorical phrase. It ignores Moses’ special motiv——==e, 
too, in that he has to write of the earlier bearers of tHilit -he 
covenant, as well as of himself, and consistency impels hic. =m 
to the uniform employment of the same person in speaking of 
Abraham and Jacob and himself. “Could Moses write suca ch 
a verse of himself as Num. xii. 3?” (p. 821). Assuredl—_ My, 
when we recall the context. Miriam and Aaron had mad» de 
an assault on Moses officially. God heard it, and woul —mld 
judge it. Meantime, to explain how Moses, with his fiers <'V 
temper, under great provocation could have swallowed thi he 
injury in silence, the objective statement is added, “ No—««£¥ 


6. Law of leprosy, Lev. xiii., xiv; Deut. xxiv. 8 (a very strong proof that ale 
traditional order is exact). 

7. Law of ceremonial pollution and cleansing, Lev. xv ; Deut. xxiii. 9-14. —— 

8. One place of sacrifice, Lev. xvii. 1-9; Deut. xii. 5, 811, 18, 14, 18, 2 —8; 
xiv. 23-25. 

9. Sacredness of blood, Lev. xvii. 10-14; Dent. xii. 16, 28-25; xv. 23. 

10. Prohibited marriages, Lev. xviii; Deut. vii. 8; xxii. 30. 
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the man Moses was very meek above all the men which were 
upon the face of the earth.” Itis no glorifying of his own 
gifts. Itis a needful magnifying of the grace of Jehovah. 
If Goethe could say of Tieck, “ He is a man of distinguished 
talent; but to compare him with me is a blunder. I can 
Say this point-blank, since I did not make myself,’ how 
Much more may Moses praise himself without pride, as the 
Servant and vicegerent of God, in this crisis where God’s 
Own prophetic institution is set at naught. Not that we are 
shut up to this hypothesis alone, but that it is ample to rebut 
the argument above. “The mention of Dan in Deut. xxxiv. 
1 cannot really have been written till Joshua, as well as 
Moves, was dead and gone.” Why? ‘“ Because Dan is the 
mew name of Laish, given after the conquest of the Danites 
Im the time of the Judges.” This fancied unanswerable 
Proof of anachronism rests on an assumption and an omission. 
he assumption that there cannot be a second Dan is arbitrary. 
eomission to note the Dan-Jaan of 2Sam. xxiv. 6 is slovenly. 

e conservative student can rest, if need be, on the proleptic 
Mase of the name. Better still, he can start with Gen. xiv. 
14, and, supposing that this most brilliant victory of Abram 
Over the kings would leave a trace in a name, find in the 
Very next chapter (Gen. xv. 14) the word "238 73, as at 
©nce the memorial of the old triumph and the prophecy of 
Mew ones. The name J)an, given thus to the camp near the 
Springs of the Jordan, clung to them, according to Josephus 
C Arch. i. 10, 1), not to the Canaanite city in their neighbor- 
hood. As Bethel was a name of a spot current side by side 
‘with the name of a city Luz, so Dan by the side of the city 
Laish. The threefold repetition of the word “city” in Judg. 
X viii. 28, 29 would mark the transfer of the significant name 
from the fountain, and the obliteration of the name of Laish by 
the name of Bilhah’s first-born on other grounds. Lasha in 
Gen.x.19 is possibly the earlier form of Laish in Judg. xviii. 
29 as the northeastern frontier of the Canaanite possessions.? 


1 Eckermann’s Conversations, p. 148, quoted by Hengstenberg in loco. 
Bib. Sac., Jan. 1882, p. 153. President 8. C. Bartlett, D.D., gives another 
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Nor has Professor Smith proved that the Pentateuch v 
written in the land of Canaan not before the period of t 
kings (p. 322). Gen. xxxvi. 31, “ And these are the kin 
that reigned in the land of Edom before there reigned a 
king over the children of Israel,’ is cited in vain to cal 
the authorship to the time of Saul at least, of David at mo 
For the non-reigning of a king in Israel is the fact to 
emphasized, in contrast with the swifter bloom and decay 
the profane kingdom. Paraphrased the thought is: Sev 
elective monarchs in Edom have seen their sceptres fall; t 
eighth, Hadar by name, is now on the throne. But an 
this flourishing of the descendants of Esau Israel is far fre 
enjoying the promise, “ Kings shall come out of thy loins 
(Gen. xxxv. 11).1 John Calvin says admirably: “ It m 
be remembered that the wicked are suddenly exalted a 
suddenly abased, like the grass on the housetops, which : 
lack of root has a precocious vigor, but a more spee 
withering. To the two sons of Isaac was the promise of t 
dignity, that kings should be among their descendants. 17 
Idumaeans are the first to begin reigning; the condition 
the Israelites seems therefore the worse. But at length t 
success of time teaches how much better it is by creeping | 
the ground to put forth deep roots than to acquire an ove 
weening excellence in a moment, in a moment to van 
away.” The incidental allusion to Midian in the fourth reig 
synchronizes too with Moses’ residence there. A monarel 
ical destiny assured them, a monarchical atmosphere aroun 
them, might well impel this not trifling nor interpolate 
passage in the historian of the Jews. 

We need not pause to refute the interpretation of Deut. 
1, which infers from jm “323 (on this side Jordad 
that the writer lived in western Palestine (p. 322). Th 
solution borrowed from Ewald’s Geschichte, Vol. i. p. 78, which makes Ds 
supersede an older and obscurer name by a change of text. This is based ¢ 
reading Banias in the Samaritan Pentateuch. It is open to no reasonab 


objection. The facility of the change is in its favor. 
1 Sec Delitssch’s argument and Kalisch’s admissions, mentioned by Presid 
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same word in Josh. i. 15 is proof positive that it means 

sometimes “this side Jordan,” as our English version gives it 

rightly. But since Professor Smith waives the point, it is 

needless to linger on it. Pass we rather to examine phrases 
which to our author are unambiguous proofs that the Penta- 
tench was written in Canaan. The Hebrew word for west- 
ward is one. But the fact that this is seaward (07, elsewhere 
rants) even in the Levitical description of the tabernacle 
in the wilderness (Ex. xxvii. 12) does not in the least con- 
flict with the extra-Palestinian origin of that portion of the 
Pentateuch. The Hebrew language was not formed in Egypt, 
where (=*) would mean north, or in Arabia, where it would 
mean west. It was formed in Palestine,! and kept distinct 
in Egypt. The patriarchs’ two hundred years’ sojourn in 
Palestine was enough to fix the terms for cardinal points of 
Compass in the national tongue. To suppose that in a brief 
Word, in constant use for a common idea, the original meaning 
long since dropped is to be resumed, instead of the secondary, 
isabsurd. Do we use the word “ candlestick” in that way ? 
+33, the proper name of the dry steppe south of Judah, once 
become the word for south, where Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
lived, would certainly continue to mean south to their descend- 
ants, speaking their language, wherever they went. It is no 
More nonsense to say that for four hundred and thirty years 
the word would not be given up, when the Israelites in 
Egypt spoke Hebrew, than it is not sense to say it would be 
given up in case they spoke Egyptian. The use of & for 
West, and 332 for south, incorrectly alleged to prove the origin 
of the Pentateuch, in reality witnesses the residence of the 
patriarchs in the Holy Land. 

The Pentateuch’s exacter knowledge of Palestine than of 
the peninsula is a no less imaginary proof of its Palestinian 
Composition. The site of Mount Sinai uncertain because the 
narrative lacks “‘ the topographical color of an eye-witness !”’ 
Why, topographical color is its key-note. This is the one 
thing beautifying that painful Israclitish march from the Red 


1 See Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, Introduction, § 2. 2. 
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Sea. Those three days in the waterless wilderness of Shur (Exae acy, 
xv. 22), the “ wall”? whose low, long sandstone range upom <—nn 
the left corroborates the story to the most careless traveller =r, 
do not lack it. Marah still murmurs in Ain Hawwé4rah’s 
Ghurkud shrubs and water so brackish that Ebers’s guide==» es 
cried, “ Morra, morra,” bitter, bitter, as he approached it-—ar t! 
Elim (Wady Ghiarandel), too, is to-day the same paradise Co» of 
singing bird and gurgling stream, which wooed the Israelite=a -es 
to camp by its twelve wells and seventy palms, ere they starte===aed 
for that Wilderness of Sin where, in El Murkha, their rou#?_ante 
skirted the blue sea, over a carpet of flints, under a sky ce» of 
brass, till they murmured against Moses and Moses’ God, anc—mcnd 
God “ rained down manna upon them to eat, and featherea»—ed 
fowls like as the sand of the sea” (Ps. Ixxviii. 24, 27). Roe 
phidim, where they chide and fight, is the lovely Feiran, whos «se 
running brook, lovely palm grove, fantastic cliffs of red arm nd 
green, and rounded sacred hill of Tahéneh seem to Palmer, tH —the 
very spot for Moses smiting the rock, and Moses sitting in 
prayer, with upstayed hands, while Joshua discomfits Amale==ek. 
And Stanley’s artistic eye and Robinson’s patient rule alike fim fix 
on the great plain of Er Rahah, with its tufted floor, its jagge<=seed 
pinnacles against the sky, its fence of mound arresting ma an 
and beast, its colossal monolith of granite rising twel —Milve 
hundred feet in height, — at once man’s altar and his Makem -1'8 
throne, — fix upon it, I say, as the foreordained and incom—D2- 
testable scence where, amid thunderings and lightnings, «= ® 
holy Jehovah gave the law, through Moses his servant, to 
affrighted Israel.® 

That the Pentateuch cites as authoritities poetical recor-——d8 
not earlier than the time of Moses (p. 824) is surely not =a 


1 Ebers, Durch Gosen, p. 117. 

2 Stanlcy’s Sinai and Palestine, pp. 42,43; Robinson’s Bib. Res., Vol. i. p. 1 07. 

8 KE. H. Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, pp. 136, 145. Sec also 8S. C. Bartle> Met, 
Egypt to Palestine, p. 244. In the same fresh, learned, and convincing bowax—0k, 
President Bartlett says (p. 271), after visiting Wady Sebaiyeh and taking s aemwb- 
sequent carcful views of Er Rahah, “I could not for one moment hesitate==== 
add my vote to that of Robinson, Stanley, Palmer, Holland, and the wHBole 
ordinance survey ; and I could appreciate the surprise with which Ebers wa” iked 
Wady Sebaiyeh, and called it rather strongly, “a rock-and-hill-abounding dea==4ke, 
in no wise fitted for a camping-ground.” 
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xe with the Mosaic authorship. But Num. xxi. 14, 
refore it is said in the book of the wars of the Lord,” 
cited as an authority, to begin with. It is quoted, 
,as poetry. Its pertinence lies in its enlivening a dry 
ive, and its reflecting the exalted mood of the congre- 
The last act of the Exodus and the first act of the 
ce are linked in the heading of a popular song. Like 
17, 18, bursting out into lyrical expression, as the 
burst from the desert to watered pasture: “ Spring 
well; sing ye unto it,” the sense of victory is strong 
el’s heart and musical on Israel’s lips. Conquered at 
1e of this composition were the Amalekites, the king 
d, the Midianites, Sihon king of the Amorites, and Og 
ng of Bashan. The great conception of Moses’ song 
Red Sea’s farther shore is revived, and the Spirit of 
1rd recalls the words, “The Lord isa Man of war” 
‘vy. 1). The book of the wars of the Lord was simply 
ction of national chants in the line of Ex. xv.—a col- 
which breathed gratitude and wonder to her covenant 
‘out of the nation’s inmost genius and heart, and said 
hest and most thrilling strains: “I will sing unto the - 
for he hath triumphed gloriously; the horse and his 
1ath he thrown into the sea.” Not to have felt and 
hus on the eve of the Land of Promise, and at the end 
wilderness of wandering, would have been contrary to 
perience of nations and the constitution of the soul. 
have gathered the most beautiful and spirited of these 
os into a current psalter would have been out of har- 
with Moses’ own poetic gift and Israel’s mighty musical 
ty toward Jehovah. To sneer at the ballad-singers as 
ers of sarcastic verses”’ will hardly discredit so life- 
trait of the Mosaic authorship (e502, Num. xxi. 27). 
ess will the obvious misapprehension that the quotation 
stion is for the sake of authenticating, instead of ani- 
g Moses’ own inspired narrative. 
tcan the Mosaic authorship be shaken by statements (p. 
that till Deuteronomy we find no statement that Moses 
» XXXIX. No. 154. 42 
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wrote down more than the ten commandments (Ex. xxiv. 4). 
Do we not read in Num. xxxiii. 2, “ And Moses wrote their 
goings. out according to their journeys by the commandment 
of the Lord”? And does not Ex. xvii. 14, “ And the Lord 
said unto Moses, Write this for a memorial in the book” 
(E. V. a book, but in the Hebrew “nt3z) imply that 
Moses the servant of God did as he was told? No Hebrew 
scholar will pretend that this is merely in a book; for Jer. 
xxx. 2; xxxvi. 2; Deut. xxxi. 24 are demonstrations of the 
reverse. What but an assertion of a larger written whole is 
wrapped up in this written part? In Ex. xxxiv. 27 does not 
The Lord say to Moses, “ Write thou these words,” i.e. the 
record of this whole divine interview at the renewing of the 
tables, just as distinctly as the record tells us, ‘ The Lord 
himself wrote the words of the ten commandments”? Nay, 
the very passage, Ex. xxiv. 4-7, which Professor Smith 
would empty of its obvious meaning by vs. 3, which dit 
tinguishes Jehovah’s words — i.e. the decalogue —from the 
judgments (Ex. xxi—xxiii.) can hardly be thus rendered. 
For vs. 3, in the final clause, “all the words of the Lord will 
we do,” manifestly includes the “ judgments ” of the opening 
clause, and extends thus, beyond a doubt, the meaning of 
the same phrase in vs. 4, “‘ Moses wrote all the words of the 
Lord. When, therefore, in vs. 7, Moses took the book of 
the covenant in which he had thus written, can we believe 
that the people of the covenant assented formally by the 
blood of sprinkling to but one fourth of what they had by 
word of month already pledged themselves to do? Jmpo 
sible! The book of the covenant, itself sprinkled with blood, 
(Heb. ix.19), never excluded that civil and religious code (first 
legislation) which, in its next to closing verse, alone of the 
four chapters contains the word “ covenant,’’ prohibiting the 
covenant with heathen and with idols, of which it was the su 
lime and everlasting contrast. Our seventh criticism of The 
Old Testament in the Jewish Church is the inadequacy of it 
arguments against the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch- 


1 For further details consult Hengstenberg die Authentie des Pentateaches 
Berlin, 1836 ; Keil, Introduction to Old Test., and H&avernivk, Introd. to Peat 
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I. Another, and an eighth, indictment against our 
tis his cavalier treatment of the positive proof of the 
lc authorship of the Pentateuch. 
page 308 he says, “ It is plain that no thinking man can 
ced to accept the Pentateuch as the literal work of 
| without some evidence to that effect. But evidence a 
ind years after date is no evidence at all, when the 
ening period bears unanimous witness in a different 
By insisting that the whole Pentateuch is one work 
ses, and all of equal date, the traditional view cuts off 
ssibility of proof that its kernel is Mosaic.”1 Again, 
ze 822, speaking of insertions by Ezra, he says, ‘* This 
; be a fair enough thing to say, if any positive proof 
forthcoming that Moses wrote the mass of the Penta- 
; but in the absence of such proof,” etc. Such words 
t the traditional view of the Mosaic authorship. What 
lonist believes that Moses wrote the account of his own 
, in Deut. xxxiv.? No more does the orthodox view 
that Moses originated the older documents underlying 
is, which he inserted, or had inserted, in the ante- 
an and patriarchal history. It holds that the bulk of 
niddle books was recorded or dictated by Moses con- 
raneously with the events or legislation they contain. 
ieves that Deuteronomy up to xxxi. 24 was Moses’ own 
ition. It believes that the final revision in the time 
ra, while ample to explain minor chronological, geo- 
ical, and historical difficulties, left the essence of the 
teuch as it left the hand of Moses,—meriting then 
ow the name of the book of the law of Moses, and by 
ighta of ordinary speech entitled as a whole to bear 
’ name as its author. 
iat are some of the positive arguments for this thesis 
| orthodoxy offers, and Professor Smith avoids? First, 
stimony of the Pentateuch itself. Deut. xxxi. 9 is part 


» Sac., pp. 150, 151, Jan. 1882. 
¥. Bartlett in Bib. Sac., Oct. 1863, excepts possible errors of transcrip- 
text and minor modifications by inspired men, and we willingly do the 


rr 
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of it: “ And Moses wrote this law.” It is too late to say 
that Deut. xxxi. is outside the Deuteronomic code because 
the third person, not the first person, is used. That argz- 
ment has been met already. Nor is our author at liberty to 
skip into denials of the certainty of the inference that the 
Deuteronomic code is a book existing separately and accepted 
as an actual writing of Moses. To do this on the alleged 
elasticity of the word “Torah” becomes no candid st 
dent. If the author of Deut. xxxi., claiming to be Moses, 
does not mean to convey as a historic fact that the very 
code (Deut. xii—xxvi.) in all its fulness was written down, 
word for word, by Moses, it is because he means that the 
framework and code (Deut. i. 1-xxxi.) were both so written 
down. The explicit statement of the text may mean very 
much more. Keil may be right in referring it to the whole 
Pentateuch, on philological and traditional grounds alike. 
The term “ book of the covenant” looks strongly that way. 
The text must mean that Moses wrote the Book of Deuter- 
onomy, at least, and handed it over to the priests and elders 
with the solemn symbolic charge to read it every seven years 
at the feast of tabernacles. And Deut. xxxi. 24-26 is the 
independent testimony of the continuator that Moses wrote 
the words of this law in a book till they were finished, and 
handed it over to the Levitical priests (Levites in vs. 25 being 
abridged from the priests and the sons of Levi in vs. 9) t 
be deposited at the side of the ark of the covenant, and serve 
as a witness against rebellious Israel after his death. But 
Deuteronomy is so knit to the preceding books that the author 
of one must be the author of all. 

Secondly, other books of the Old Testament assert and 
imply the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch.! 


1 Joshua refers repeatedly and unmistakably (i 7,8; viii. 31,84; xxiii. 6; 

_ xxiv. 26), to the Book of the Law of Moses, so that the newer criticism 
to silence his voice by the hypothesis of a Hexateuch. Judges does not qu0™ 
from it by name, but is full of traits, civil, political, and ritual, based on 
Mosaic law. Thus Gideon has repeated the great original promise (Judges ¥ 
16) to Moses, Ex. iii. 12. Jephthah’s negotiations with the Ammonite Bing 
presuppose Moees’s narrative in Num. xx. and xxi. and Deut. ix. 4, 5; xvii 


= ' 
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third argument for the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
lies in the identity of language and diction between 
admitted and parts denied to be Mosaic.! 

ia fourth and no weaker proof of the Mosaic authorship 
manifest dissimilarities between Deuteronomy and the 
ind Levitical legislation with their Mosaic framework. 
a different subject, a different audience, a different 
foses would not have been Moses had he manifested no 
ces of style and tone. A new personal relation to the 


borah’s song echoes back Gen. xlix.; Ex. xix. 16; Deut. xxxiii. 2, with 
he primitive Mosaic ring, while Ruth marries her redeeming kinsman’s 
te according to Lev. xxv. 25, 48, 49, and Deut. xxv. 5-10. The Books 
1el do not contain the words “‘ the book of the law of Moses,” but they 
in every vein with Pentateuchal currents, quotations, and memories. 
wle, ark, priesthood, death for sacrilege, Urim and Thummim, ephod 
mecy, eating blood, authority of prophets, feasts and sacrifices, meet us 
: old familiar features, and in the choice of a king the very desire of the 
Sam. viii. 5, and Samuel’s response to it x. 24, are couched in words 
om the Deuteronomic law of the kingdom (Deut. xvii. 14,15). Equally 
is the reference in vs. 25, ‘Samuel told the people the manner of the 
a, and wrote it in the book, and laid it up before the Lord” to Num. 
and to Deut. xxxi. 26, specifying where Afoses’ well known Book was 
he Books of the Kings in Solomon’s dedication prayer and Elijah’s 
on Carmel are but a commentary on Lev. xxvi. and Deut. xxviii., Lev. 
ad Lev. ix. 23, 24; and 1 Kings ii. 3 at David’s death refers no less ver- 
' the written law of Moses than 2 Kings xxiii. 21 to the Mosaic book 
covenant in Josiah’s reformation. The Books of the Chronicles are so 
he evidences of the existence and the influence of what the chronicler 
Chron. xxxv. 12) the book of Moses, that enemies of the Pentateuch 
ize them as unhistorical. In Ezra and Nehemiah, even DeWette admits 
owing traces of the Mosaic law — Ezra iii. 2; vi. 18; vii. 6, 12; ix. 1; 
7; viii. 1; ix. 8; xiii.l. The Psalms in i., xix., exix., is a glowing 
1y to the priority and glory of the law in its legislation, as lxviii., lxxviii., 
«, CVi., CXXXVi., is to its history. 
is the antique forms XM for the personal pronoun of the third person 
genders and “32, run through all five books alike, and are not found 
re— XT) being found but eleven time, and FmS2 but once in the Penta- 
Again, 3"=% , anearofcorn, >113,a young bird, WO"M, asickle, 3UD, 
FOV, a veil, are found in Exodus, Leviticus, and Deuteronomy; Gen- 
d Deuteronomy; Deuteronomy only in Old Test.; Genesis, Leviticus, 
ws, and Deuteronomy; Exodus alone; never in Joshua, Chronicles, or 
Woks. So equally such figures as devouring fire and eagles wings are 
ba to the book of the covenant and Deuteronomy (Ex. xxiv. 17; Deut. 
;ix.8; Ex. xix. 4, and Dent. xxxii.11). A host of citations corrob- 
‘may be found in Schultz on Deuteronomy. 
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people and his life-work ought to tinge the closing discoursx 
of the prophet of the old covenant, as they tinge the simila 
discourses of the prophet of the new. When Professo 
Smith cites Deut. xix. and Num. xxxv. as an example of the 
fundamental difference in legal style between the Levitical and 
the Deuteronomic code, he is really fortifying the theory he 
means to explode. The technical expression “ city of refuge” 
ought to appear in the dry priestly code. The more popular 
periphrasis is just what a legislator enforcing his law at a 
town-meeting would be compelled to adopt. The fifty dif- 
ferent words in Deuteronomy, in conjunction with half as 
many common to both and peculiar to Moses, are fifty dif 
ferent proofs of the same mind working oratorically, instead 
of legislatively. 

And a fifth evidence of the Mosaic authorship lies in 
Moses’ office as legislator. Was Moses called to be a legit 
lator more sagacious, ancient, humane, spiritual than Solon 
or Justinian? Are the Books of Leviticus crowded with the 
declaration, “And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying” 
(Lev. i. 1; iv. 1; vi. 1; viii. 1; xii. 1; xiii, 1; xiv. 15 
xvi. 1; xvii. 1, etc.), heading almost every chapter and 
statute, and ending with the words, “ These are the com 
mandments which the Lord commanded Moses for the chil 
dren of Israel in Mount Sinai” (Lev. xxvii. 34)? Then 
suppose that the man who as legislator had the brain and 
the destiny to enact and declare a code was not, ipso facto, 
the man to perpetuate the code in writing, is to violate 
every fitness and probability. To Moses the statutes of the 
Lord were too weighty to be intrusted to the corruptions ol 
oral transmission. ‘ Each nation early commits to writiDf 
what it values most, — Romans, law; Greeks, poetry, —di¢ 
the Hebrew through its illustrious representative refuse 
record religion ?” 

Not so says the sixth proof of the Mosaic authorship, i.‘ 
the tradition of the Jewish nation. To talk of the uncritict 
character of the scribes is idle in offsetting this. One do¢ 
not need to be a scholar to bear witness as to a matter of fac 
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And no witness ever was more competent or unimpeachable 
than the witness of the Jewish people as a whole to the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. However opposed to 
each other on other points, on this pharisee, sadducee, essene, 
the Jew of Palestine and of Alexandria, the Samaritan of 
Gerizim, were a unit. The stream of tradition is mighty as 
Niagara.? | 
But the life of Israel is yet another and a seventh proof 
of the Mosaic authorship. This book so uniformly and uni- 
versally ascribed to Moses was the foundation of the whole 
Jewish polity. That people lived in the full blaze of history 
in the days of Tacitus. In the great cities of the known 
world they had one national type. The belief in the one 
spiritual Jehovah marked them off from all foreigners. Their 
phylacteries, their meats, their circumcision, their passover, 
their Sabbath, their songs, their oracles, their education, their 
jurisprudence, their worship were so many living monuments 
of the Pentateuch, of which Moses was the author. ‘ Were 
the men of the Restoration mistaken as to the fact of the 
Captivity which they had experienced according to Moses’ 
threats? Were the men of the Exile wrong about Jeru- 
talem’s being taken and destroyed? Were the men of the 
two kingdoms deceived about common blood and common 
law? The men of Solomon about temple and sacrifice and. 
pealter? The men of David about the bringing up of the 
trk of the covenant? The men of Joshua about the crossing 
of the Jordan and the conquest of Canaan? The men of 
Moses about his institution and record of the civil, social, 
moral, ceremonial law?” The “ wandering Jew” bears in 
his features and institutions to-day the ineffaceable stamp of 
« Pentateuch which Moses, and Moses only, under God first 
Wrote into his body and soul.? 
For, in the eighth place, Moses was the sole person in all 
' Se Philonis Opera, Mangey’sed., Vol. ii. p. 141, and Josephus cont. Ap. i. 8, 
sed., ‘It is the unanimous, unhesitating testimony of the nation con- 
cerning the relation of the man who certainly founded their institutions to the 


teuments in which these institutions were certainly embodied. 
* ee Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 
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the Jewish history with the qualifications for the Pentateuchal 
authorship. Only a founder of a nation could so interweare 
its laws and history. Only a miracle-worker could have 
emancipated the horde of slaves, and authenticated the reve 
lation to them of which he was the medium. Only a man, 
summing up an old and beginning a new civilization, could 
write a work dating back to the creation and forward to the 
advent. Only a mind conversant with the splendors of art 
and the glories of nature could tell the story of the taber- 
nacle and the law-giving in colors so warm and bold. It 
needed a patriot such as he to sketch the lives of the patri- 
archs so simply, vividly, and lovingly in Genesis. It needed 
a poet such as he to sing so stirringly, solemnly, and 
adoringly the songs of Ex. xv. and Deut. xxxii. No smaller 
ritualist, no lower priest, could have codified that wondrous 
Levitical legislation. Ezra, the pious worshipper, the stern 
reformer, the learned scribe, lacks the originality and the 
majesty. No narrower moralist, no secondary prophet, could 
have breathed such a heavenly mercy and justice into the cove 
nant and Deuteronomic legislation. Jeremiah, the dependent 
writer, the plaintive politician, the discouraged teacher, the 
last flickering spark of prophecy ere the downfall of his 
country, lacked the simplicity and hope to record the nation’s 
glorious birth, lacked the primeval grasp of everlasting pril- 
ciples which was the atmosphere of Moses face to face withGod. 
Only one man ever appeared on the stage of Hebrew history 
gifted so variously and precisely for this master work. That 
man was the shepherd of the burning bush, the sufferer by 
the circumcision, the instituter of the passover, the general 
of the Exodus and the wanderings, the nation’s blar:less 
judge, the statesman toiling indefatigably for the murmuring 
people’s health and education and righteousness, the histor 
jan with an eagle eye for bold outlines and a firm hold on 
minute details; the man of God, hating idolatry, loving 
prayer, magnifying the curses and blessings of the law, i0- 
corruptible, enthusiastic, disinterested, firm toward the church, 
living in the fore-gleams of Messiah’s victory and reigh 
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ing with a view of the earthly land of promise, to ascend 
lothe heavenly. Moses’ transcendent features are stamped 
on Deuteronomy’s words and phrases, its whole matter and 
inner, its magnificent discourses, its parental solicitude, its 
oral earnestness, its holy reverence. 

Still a ninth reason for ascribing the Pentateuch to Moses 
sin the Egyptian allusions. They are so many, minute, 
d accurate that no one who had not lived there like Moses 
uld have made them.! Each of these incidental allusions 
natural on the hypothesis of the Mosaic authorship. For 
wes was learned in the wisdom and brought up at the 
rt of the Egyptians, and the Israelites at the date of the 
mposition of the Pentateuch kept yet fresh in memory their 
yptian experiences. But how unnatural such allusions in 
siah’s time. Thus viewed, the law of the kingdom, Deut. 
li. 16, is not an argument for the Josian date. At that 
le horses could be procured in Palestine, and the people 
1 reacted from Egyptian alliances. But just out of Egypt, 
ose chariot horses they had seen cast into the sea, and into 
ose slavery they feared to be dragged, the statute almost 
rrors Moses’ face. 

lenthly, and lastly, the testimony of our Lord to the five 
Sech are the existence of eunuch’s (Gen. xxxvii. 36); the bag morals of 
ptian women (xxxix.); carrying baskets on the head (xl. 16); shaving 
he hair and beard (xli. 14); wearing of golden necklaces (xli. 42); stor- 
grain (xli. 48, 49) ; sitting instead of reclining at table (xliii. 32, 33) ; divin- 
by cups (xliv. 5); Egyptian tenure of land (xlvii. 18-26); embalming 
a. }. 2,3); use of straw in making brick (Ex. i. 14 and v. 7) ; baskets made 
mpyrus covered with asphalt and pitch (Ex. ii. 3); custom of writing 
B (vy. 15); bastinado as punishment (v. 14); incantation with serpents 
- 11); plagues of frogs, flies, boils, locusts, etc.; chariots in army (xiv. 
); musical instruments, specially the timbrel (xv. 20, 21) ; cutting and sett- 
precious stones (xxxv. 33 and xxxix. 14); purifying and working metals 
xv. 32; xxv. 11; xxxix.3; xxv. 31; xxxv. 22; xxxviii. 8) ; skill in carv- 
wood and working leather (xxvi. 14) ; spinning, weaving, and embroider- 
(xxvi. 1, 31; xxviii. 32) ; prohibition against lying with cattle (Ex. xxii. 19 
i Lev. xviii. 23; xx. 15, 16); familiar and favorite food, fish, cucumbers, 
lons, grass (“"ETI) , onions, garlic Num. xi. 5); Zoan (Num. xiii. 22) ; famil- 
' Egyptian diseases (Deut. vii. 15; xxviii. 27, 35,60; Ex. xv. 26); irrigation 
th the foot (Deut. xi. 10); threshing with oxen (Deut. xxv. 4, etc.).— Hengs- 


ubere, Egypt and the Books of Moses. 
Vou. XXXIX. No. 154. 48 
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books of the Pentateuch, separately and combined, shows its 
Mosaic origin. To that point the Saviour spoke. What was 
universally believed by his nation on this subject Christ did 
not denounce as he was wont to denounce pharisaic trad- 
tions. He explicitly and implicitly sanctioned it. Not only 

did he say, in general, “For the hardness of your heart 

Moses wrote you this precept”; he lays his hand on Deut. 

viii. 3 in the temptation; on Num. xxi. 4, 9 in the talk with 

Nicodemus (John iii. 14, 15, “ As Moses lifted up the ser 

pent,” etc.) ; on Lev. xiv. 3, 4 in the healing of the leper(Matt. 

viii. 4, * Offer the gift that Moses commanded,” etc.); on 

Ex. iii. 5, 6, in answer to the lawyer who said, “ Master, 

Moses wrote” (“‘ Have ye not read in the Book of Mose 

how God said,” etc.). Nay, looking backward and forwan, 

he ends his sermon at the second passover at Jerusalem 

the official leaders of Israel with the unequivocal and unat- 

swerable words, —alluding to Genesis in particular and the 

Pentateuch as a whole, — “ Do not think that I will accuse you 

to the Father : there is one that accuseth you, even Moses, it 

whom ye trust. For had ye believed Moses ye would have 

believed me; for he wrote of me. But if ye believe not his 

writings, how shall ye believe my words ?” (John v. 46, 47; 

see also John vii. 23; Acts xv. 5; Heb. x. 28; Johni ll; 

Luke xx. 87; Matt. xix. 8).! These are but samples of pat 

sages whereby the King of truth himself authenticates to all 

lands and times the Mosaic origin of the well-known fivefold 

book. Our eighth objection to Professor Smith’s volume is 

his scorn of this tenfold positive, cumulative argument for the 

Mosaic authorship.? 

1“ That these writings formed the beginning of the Old Testament,” Profesmt 
Bartlett well says, “is implied in Luke xxiv. 27, where, when Chris¢ expounded 
in all the Scriptures ‘the things concerning himself,’ it was by ‘ beginning & 
Moses and all the prophets’ (i.e. as DeWette, Winer, and Meyer explain), # 
began with Moses and proceeded to the prophets.” No retort of prejadih 
ignorance, irrelevancy, accommodation can silence this and other voices of o# 
Lord. 

21, We have merely outlined the clear, coherent, uniform, uncontradicted test” 


mony for the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch against which Prof. Smith’s 
jaunty assumption of worthlessness without offering a plausible substitate o&™ 
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X. Yet a ninth objection must be briefly stated to Pro- 
sor Smith’s work under review, i.e. its absurd, immoral, 
lirrelizious theory of the origin of the middle books of 
Pentateuch. 

‘When the Levitical law first comes on the stage of actual 
tory in the time of Ezra it presents itself as the law of 
ses.” It cannot be assumed to have been literally given 
the wilderness. It was so only by a legal fiction. Not that 
lsehood was meant or conveyed thereby. The cases of 
Roman law being supposed to be derived from the twelve 
les, and our rules for Indian water-works purporting to 
snate from antique water customs, are parallel. So “the 
rlaws of the Levitical code are presented as ordinances of 
ses, though when first promulgated every one knew they 
'e not so” (pp. 385-387). 

Jad Professor Smith followed the advice he volunteers on 
e 158, and looked away from fabulous tradition to the 
in and categorical account of the Bible itself as to what 


lly commend itself to candid investigators. President 8. C. Bartlett, D.D. 
. Sac., Oct. 1863, p. 799), in his able article ‘“‘ Authorship of the Penta- 
b,” draws out the argument with great logical and historic force. He 
ms “God is represented as giving special instructions to Moses to deposit 
‘ature communications in the ark” (Ex. xxv. 16, 21, 22). “I will commune 
| thee of all things which I will give thee in commandment unto the chil- 
t of Israel.” Also a vast number of passages assert themselves to be an 
% statement of God’s utterances to Moses (some fifty in Exodus, Leviticus, 

Numbers : ‘And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying”). The two together 
nothing less than a reiterated and all-persuasive claim of these passages to 
» been put on record by Moses. 

The three common Pentateuehal words of measurement in dry, liquid, and 

(measure are of Egyptian origin. - MB°N, Egyptian oipi, ephah; 7%, 
pian An, Ano, hin; MBX, mahi, cubit. So M3") ark, chest, Egyptian tba 
wt), and tht (hall). 
. The wood of the Tabernacle and its furniture, the OW, was the acacia 
he Sinaitic peninsula, but the Wi2 , the cypress of Palestine, never appears 
he Pentateuch. The latter word is used three times by the so-called deutero- 
ish, twiee by Ezekiel, Why never by the author of the middle books of the 
Matench ? Distinctions of clean and unclean animals are in order where the 
ullee and the long-horned ibex abound. They are “the game of the wilder- 
® for a nation of hunters.” The cities of refuge well restrict the nomadic 
codrevenge, and are unheard of after Joshua. 

‘Bib. Sac., Jan. 1882, p. 150. 
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Ezra and Nehemiah did, he would have been saved from 
so ludicrous a hypothesis. There we find (Ezra ix. 1) 
priests and Levites separated already according to the levitical 
law Ezra came to introduce. Scandalized at the unlevitical 
conduct of the holy seed, and ere Ezra recovers from the 
astonishment and possible disappointment that his new law 
has escaped from his keeping, like a telegram stolen from 
the wire, into the hands of the hierarchy, behold the masses 
take the initiative also, by asking him for the well-known 
Book of the Law of Moses to Israel, which book nevertheless 
was unknown save to Ezra, and to Ezra known not to be of 
Moses! And yet the people are as serious in the midst of 
this masquerade (Neh. viii. 1) as if it were a matter of life 
and death, instead of a gigantic farce! And then, forsooth, 
the moment this fictitious book, with provisions distasteful 
to the priests and opposed to every passion and prejudice 
of the people, is read the people at once proceed to covenant 
with the God of truth (Neh. ix. 38), and by priests and by 
Levites to enter on a reform which is for the first time to 
separate Levites and priests from one another (Ezra x. 18-23; 
Neh. x). Oh, for an old anonymous law book, to be dubbed 
by the name, say, of Madison, thus magically to settle the 
Mormon question to-day ! 

But who does not feel that this legal-fiction theory is wrong; 
as well as absurd? Professor Smith is very careful to exor 
erate Ezra and Israel from deceit. But, consciously of 
unconsciously, he injects a Jesuitical canon into Protestant 
interpretation. Mosaic principles he leaves not a shred of. 
His dogmatic generalization, “It would be the highest pre 
sumption to affirm that what is found in all other ancient 
laws cannot occur in the Old Testament,” overlooks the very 
essence of revelation and the glory of the people possessing 
the lively oracles of God. It is peculiarly revolting in the 
hands of one who has so magnified the pure lips and the 
right heart of the prophet as against the priest. In a plai® 
book for plain people common morality, if not common sens€s 
requires fable to announce itself as fable. How degradin€ 


— 
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character if, with his overpowering sense of God’s 
inst old sin, he is yet committing himself to a new 
it the first principles of truth. — How deadly a blow 
1a theory inflict on the candid interpretation of 
‘eliminary tent and the order of Israelitish march 
. How uncharitable a judgment does it beget 
mservative scholarship, i.e. ‘‘ People who have not 
d the Old Testament are accustomed to say with 
1 presumption of unhistorical rationalism that 
ither literally true or a lie.” How reckless an 
o does it prompt with men who have neither 
nor divinity in their treatment of Holy Writ, 
rust choose between the Pentateuch being the lit- 
k of Moses or a barefaced imposture, it is impos- 
leny that all the historical evidence that has come 
points in the direction of the second alternative ” 


is same legal fiction theory is irreligious. There 
an assassin at Washington filling the air with out- 
; he was inspired to murder President Garfield. 
n has sickened at the blasphemy. But is the inspi- 
the real author of Deuteronomy (who is covered by 
theory, if it rose in Josiah’s day) less tainted? He 
nly stripped the dead Moses of his personality. He 
ted divine messages, and taken the great and terrible 
god in vain. He has shown a contempt for the in- 
liness of the decalogue by handling it as a human 
on. Unless the writer of Deuteronomy was the great 
of the old covenant, the prophet to whom God spake 
ce, he must have penned the loftiest prayers and 
tered the most searching blessings and curses, with 
heart and seared conscience of an impostor given 
ie very spirit oferror. It is grieving the Spirit who 
m in a cloud, and rested upon the faithful servant 
ah, to assume a theory that makes the author of 
omy a viler transgressor than Balaam — “ de- 


ee Prof. Green in Presbyterian Review for January, p. 115. 
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serving the blackness of darkness forever.” Our nint 
objection to our author’s volume is its absurd, immora 
and irreligious view of the origin of the greater portion < 
the Pentateuch. 

X. We will only tax our reader’s patience to note a tent 
and last criticism of the Old Testament in the Jewish Churcl 
Our author creates by tt greater difficulties than those h 
professes to solve. 

It is his boast that his theory of successive redactions 0 
the sacred law of Israel corresponding to similar stages i 


_ the revelation marked in the historic and prophetic literatur 


removes contradictions and harmonizes discords in the Ol 
Testament record.! How many of these contradictions ar 
imaginary, and how far short of his magnificent promise t 
reconcile such as are not he has come, we have partiall 
seen. Meanwhile, a host of new difficulties spring up, lik 
dragon’s teeth, to which Old Testament interpretation was | 
stranger, and for which the newer criticism has no expls 
nation. Instead of superficial difficulties relating to th 
antiquities of the Bible, we are beset with fundamental one 
relating to its being and beneficence. Thanks to the ne 
theory, we must now ask why Ezekiel was issued in his oW 
name instead of Moses’, why his temple differs so little frot 
Solomon’s, why his Torah was never obeyed by the exile 
why his regulations, enacted only to be ignored, bear tract 
of prior Levitical legislation. Professor Smith’s theory bt 
to explain how Ezekiel speaks of the year of jubilee as w 
versally known, and yet can be ignorant of the day of aton 
ment which opened it.2. How happens it that Ezra codifyit 
Ezckiel in the Levitical legislation leaps from the temp 
which was in existence to the tabernacle which was los! 
Is that in accordance with contemporary legislation? Ho 
is it that the scribe formulates a code containing thirty-fi 
Levitical to thirteen priestly cities, in connection with a te 
fold number of occupants of the latter to the former (Nu 


1 Bib. Sac., Jan. 1882, pp. 148, 149. 
® Keil, Bibl. Archadl., i. p. $79. 
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xxxv., Josh. xxi.) 2?! How is it that he institutes three 
cities of refuge on the eastern side of the Jordan centuries 
after his nation had ceased to inhabit that portion of the 
land? (Num. xxxv. 14; Deut. iv. 41; Josh. xx.7, 8.) How 
is it that the law of the kingdom first appears when the 
kingdom is within less than a century of its downfall, and 
assigns the supreme authority to judges (beside the priest) 
centuries after the judges have disappeared ? (Deut. xvii. 9,14.) 
How can Deuteronomy reflect the teaching of Isaiah when it 
is full of the menace of that Egyptian alliance which is the 
national sin denounced by Isaiah himself (Isa. xxx. 2)? 
What pertinence have Deuteronomy’s exterminating ordi- 
hances against the Amalekites in the reign of Josiah, long 
after the A malekites have been exterminated ? (Deut. xxv. 19.) 
How is it that the priests and Levites who came up to Jeru- 
salem ninety years before Ezra, know the Levitical work and 
tltar, and offer burnt offerings morning and evening, and 
keep the feast of tabernacles, as it is written in the Law of 
Moses the man of God, before the foundation of the second 
temple is yet laid? (Ezra iii. 2, 6.) How does the ark of 
the covenant first become a shrine of positive legislation after 
it is lost never to be recovered? How can the passover, 
which was the birth-institution of Israel witnessing God’s 
mercy and God’s wrath in the blood of a substitute and the 
salvation of the first-born, be first enacted and celebrated one 
thousand years after the event it commemorates ? (Ex. xii., xiii.) 
How could the second temple, which was so inferior to that 
of Solomon that the aged men wept at the contrast, be the 
fit cradle of the gorgeous Hebrew priestly ritual ? (Ezra iii. 12.) 
How could the mighty revolution hierarchically wrought by 
Ezra leave in the post-exilian Malachi no trace of the name of 
thesons of Aaron? How can the Messianic teaching of David 
and Isaiah be explained apart from a ritual of tabernacle 


"Four thousand two hundred and eighty-nine priests, Ezra ii. 36, and Neh. 
Vi. 39-42 ; 341 Levites according to Ezra ii. 40 — 74 Levites, and 128 singers, 
td 139 doorkeepers; and 360 Levites according to Neh. vii. 43. Also see 

, Old Testament Theology, Vol. ii. p. 252. _ 
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and candlestick and table and shewbread and vail and gol- 
den censer and ark and tables of the covenant and the chert- 
bim of glory overshadowing the mercy-seat, such as the 
Epistle to the Hebrews ascribes to Moses’ historic dispensa- 
tion, and such as Jesus the mediator of the new covenant 
with his own precious blood fulfils ? (Heb. ix. 2-5.)! 


ARTICLE VI. 
NECESSITY AND INFINITY. 


BY REV. THOMAS HILL, D.D., LL.D., FORMERLY PRESIDENT OF HARVARD 
COLLEGE. 


A BRIEF, but admirable Article by William T. Harris 
defines three species to which all the varieties of necessity 
may be reduced. The first is causal necessity ; by which 
something is determined to be, or compelled to appear, by 
something else external to it. This necessity is assumed by 
many modern evolutionists to be universal. The second 
species is Jogical necessity; the connection between the 
various aspects of a single truth, or between the various 
parts of a complex truth. This kind of necessity may be 
defined as that, the opposite of which is inconceivable. And 
thirdly, there is a moral necessity, the necessity of obligation. 
Each of these three species of necessity includes a great 
variety of distinctions, to each of which a special name bas 
been given. The idea of necessity governs and controls all 
processes of reasoning. There is a unity in the universé 
making each thing dependent on all others. In the attempt 
to trace this unity we continually meet unavoidably with 
apparent or real contradictions ; which it is the province O 
philosophy to solve. ‘ By the evolution and solution of thes® 
contradictions,” says Dr. Harris, “the subsidiary characte" 
of physical necessity may be shown.” 

1 On this head and throughout, see Newer Criticism, by Prof. Robert War 


an acute and elaborate refutation of Prof. Smith of special value on the theo 
gical points at issue. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) Also Prof. Green. 
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In Comte’s famous division of the three stages of. human 
yught, he declares that the human mind at first assumes 
p existence of free will in the changes of external nature ; 
at it then passes to a belief in physical necessity, after 
hich it arrives at an elimination of all consideration of 
use, and even of logical connection; contenting itself with 
iesimple grouping of observed facts. But a correct history 
‘the growth of mind presents us with a very different 
ectacle. Upon first grasping fully the conception of 
hysical cause, the intellect may generalize that conception 
ito a universal physical necessity. Thus, for example, 
trauss declares that the universe is infinite, its cause there- 
ire infinite, and therefore of necessity incapable of acting 
+a special time, or in a particular place; it must act by 
niversal and invariable law. But in this argument Strauss 
oplicitly introduces a logical necessity superior to the 
hysical. By this logical necessity his statement would 
bid every change in the universe as clearly as he thinks 
forbids miracle. Things do change, all is in perpetual 
ow. If causal necessity be universal, the new state of 
lings at any moment is necessitated by the total condition 
‘the universe, just as the old state was. Now if it were 
le same totality of condition in the universe which neces- 
tated both states, it would follow that it was adapted to 
th, and hence indifferent to both; it could not be the 
use of one passing into the other. Whatever change, 
lerefore, takes place in the universe, the totality of con- 
ition of the universe must change. The cause of that 
hange must lie either outside the whole universe, or else 
lust inhere in the totality of the universe itself. In cither 
tse, you are lifted above every form of physical or causal 
ecessity. Either the universe changes its condition with- 
mt external cause, and thus itself in its totality manifests 
teedom ; or else its change is due not to anything in itself, 
mt toan utterly unknown cause, that is, unknown to physi- 
al science. Whatever view may be taken of the human 
mill, this self-determined, unnecessitated change in the 
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totality of the universe, leading to perfect order and h a» 
mony in all the finite and temporal changes, can be appr@ == 
mately conceived only as a Will, of absolute freedom a») 
unlimited power. 

The first distinctly intellectual conception in the child 
probably composed of three simultaneous elements, inex-tr 
cably fused in the single act of thought. These are, th 
consciousness of self, the consciousness of motion, and th 
consciousness of resistance to motion. But, inasmuch a 
motion involves space and time, it may be said that thi 
first intellectual act of the human being involves the perczep 
tion of three existences, — the existence of self, of space, 
and of time. We know by observation that the intellectual 
activity of a child is occupied with geometrical figures sand 
finite motions far more than with any other objects of thougght. 
In a few weeks after birth, it has learned to distingexish 
human beings; in a few months, recognizes individuals 5 at 
five years old it sees the likeness in engravings and photo 
graphs to every kind of material object. I admit that he has 
learned ten thousand other things; nevertheless, of the wast 
amount of knowledge and of intellectual skill required in the 
first five years of life, by far the greater part is occupied 
with geometrical and mechanical motion. Modern scien; 
in its patient search after the unity of law, has arrived at the 
grand result that probably all physical phenomena are merely 
modes of motion. The senses by which we take cognizan@ 
of the existence and attributes of matter are capable of pe™ 
ceiving nothing else than movements in the nerves. Touwc 
recognizes masses of a finite size moving or resisting motion ; 
also temperature, which Bacon from a false induction, Huy- 
ghens and Rumford by-sound reasoning, showed to be merely 
a mode of undulation. Touch also distinguishes betwee” 
rigidity, fluidity, plasticity, and the gaseous condition ; and 
these have been reduced by modern science to the differen c 
of the movements in the atomic constituents of matte ¥: 
Hearing is but the recognition of a tremor or vibration #2 
the nerves of the ear; sight, the recognition of tremors <>! 
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vibrations in the optic nerve. Taste and smell apparently 
lay hold of chemical difference and identity ; but chemical 
properties are always referable to other standards than those 
of taste and smell; they are always capable by proper manipu- 
lation of being made manifest to sight and touch. Chemical 
forces can be even weighed against the weight of the mate- 
rials; they are thus shown to be merely new manifestations 
of mechanical force. Thus the magnetic and chemical 
Phenomena, since they result from forces which can be 
weighed against gravity and measured by motion, are them- 
8elves to be considered simply modes of motion. 

Motion is simply the passage of matter through time and 
Space. And if it be asked, What is matter? we can only 
answer, It is that which is capable of motion. Push and 
drive your analysis as you may, you come at length to 
Sensible properties which modern science shows are probably 
Modes of motion in the molecule or in the atom. If we 
attempt to define an atom, all that we can say is, that at a 
Certain point in space there is a series of manifestations of 
Power repelling or attracting other points. Make it a vortex 
Ying in a homogeneous, frictionless fluid, and you have only 
driven the mystery farther back; you have created a finer 
kind of matter, which must be defined in a similar manner. 
What the atom itself is eludes our grasp; we only get its 
&ction, which is simply motion communicating motion. 

All the universe has therefore this physical unity, that it 
Sives or could give to some part of our nervous system a 
Movement which would modify our consciousness. The 
hervous system transmits certain modes of motion to the 
brain, and we become conscious of perceiving an outward 
Phenomenon. But unless the movement in our nerves be 
finite, — passing, for example from one portion of the retina 
to another, or changing perceptibly in its intensity within a 
finite time, — we do not recognize it as motion. If, on the 
One hand, the movement be infinite to us — that is, move all 
parts of our system uniformly — it is not recognized by us 

at all. But if, on the other hand, the motions be infini- 
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tesimal to us, yet repeated with what is to us infinite £ re. 
quency, we do not recognize them as motion, but as soux2d, 
warmth, color, flavor. The manner in which these moticoens 
of the nervous system produce changes in our consciousn «ess 
we neither know nor are able in any way to imagine. “We 
are shut up to these conclusions: That we know the - «x- 
ternal universe, including our own bodies, primarily #=and 
directly, only through sensations ; and that sensations are 
produced only through peculiar motions of the nervous systeamen, 
communicated from motions of the outward world. But the 
movement of the outward world, so far as our knowle— dge 
can at present extend, is a phenomenon of time and s——nace 
only. All that is given to us in the simple act of sense per. 
ception is the conscious self and something not self and 
equally inscrutable, illustrating for us by motion the W aws 
and relations of space and time. To go any higher the 
conscious self must be aroused to a new and higher action 
than simple sense perception. It is aroused first of all to 
perceive that the phenomenon of motion involves space and 
time. The first act of this higher internal perception 1% 
to perceive the eternal and logically necessary existeac® 
of space. We attempt to run out beyond the limits o 
vision, but see by internal vision that space must exten 
not only beyond the visible, but beyond the imaginable. 
we try to imagine the removal of matter out of a certain 
space, and see by internal vision that the space itself cannot 
be removed. The second of super-sensible things imme- 
diately perceived by the mind is the necessary and eternal 
flow of time. The two ideas of space and time are funda- 
mentally distinct ; yet one cannot be conceived without the 
other. Space must endure throughout all time, and there is 
no consciousness of time unaccompanied with the imagina- 
tion, at least, of space. Moreover, the passage of time must 
be conceived as simultaneous throughout all space. Motion 
logically implies the existence of space and time, and they 
are logically necessary antecedent conditions of motion. 
But thirdly, when we look at motion in any form, finite 
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Or infinitesimal, we perceive that it implies the existence of 
cause, efficiency, or power. This is a direct vision of that 
which escapes the senses. There is a logical necessity for 
admitting a causal necessity for motion. If under stress of 
this logical necessity we rise to the perception that the totality 
of the universe is free from physical necessity, yet the last 
link which joins the physical causation to the uncaused Cause 
is itself a causal link. Logical necessity drives us to the 
perception of an ultimate.Cause of the universe, which is 
uncaused, but which must still be a cause. Harris’s reduction 
of necessity to three species does not seem therefore to be 
complete unless we extend one of his species, the physical or 
Causal necessity, to include the necessity resulting from the 
self-determination of the divine wisdom and power. 

Motion is conceivable to us only as the passage of some. 
thing capable of motion under pressure of a force capable of 
producing motion: Yet when the physicist hunts down his 
Conception of an atom toa last analysis he cannot distinguish 
it from a mere point in space whence certain forces flow. 
Even molar motions, therefore, may be said to be merely the 
the transfer of the emanation of force from point ¢o point in 
Space. Matter is known to us only as portions of space in 
which forces are manifested ; and all forces are supposed to 
be one and the same force producing various modes of 
Motion, that is, of changes in position of the centres of ema- 
nation. The two modes of motion most widely diffused are 
elasticity and gravity. I strike a telegraph wire, and by the 
elasticity of the iron the jar courses along at the rate of three 
miles a second. I make or break electric connection upon 
it, and the movement flies hundreds of miles in a second. 
I fire a cannon; the sound flies a mile in five seconds; but 
the light of the flash flies nearly a million times as fast. 
These facts show that the elasticity of the wire in proportion 
to the weight of its molecules is more than two hundred 

times as great as that of air; while the elasticity of the ether 
through which the wave of light flies is nearly a million 
million times as great as that of air. The immense tension of 
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this elastic fluid goes beyond the reach of our imaginatic 
The impulse given to it by the flash of the powder flies c 
at the rate of one hundred and eighty-six thousand miles 
second. And this force, this compression, is omnipresel 
The most distant star visible through the most powerl 
telescope announces by the very fact of its visibility that t 
source and the effects of this mighty grasp extend far beyo: 
telescopic reach. 

But if the force of gravity be communicated throu 
undulations, then, according to the calculations of Lapla 
those undulations must move ten million times as fast 
light. But this would require the universal presence of 
fluid at least one hundred million million times as elastic 
the ether. If we stagger under the conception of the lur 
niferous ether, then when we are presented with a substar 
a hundred million million times as elastic we throw off t 
burden ; neither reason nor imagination can bear it; and’ 
prefer to conceive of gravity as a force acting without int 
mediate agencies, immediately at finite distances. But t 
phenomenon of elasticity also, by a logical necessity, for 
us to admit that, whether we conceive of atoms in Newto 
fashion as perfectly hard little masses, or in Boscovich’s 
mere centres of force, they exert force without direct coute 
And this conclusion will not be affected by any considerat 
of Leibnitz’s theories and axioms. It is forced upon us W 
a logical necessity by the experimental facts of elasticity. 

What Leibnitz meant by saying the amount of force in’ 
universe is constant, I do not know; I have not had = 
opportunity to examine. There are several senses in wh 
it is unquestionably true ; but there are others, in which 
asserted at the present day, in which it certainly cannot 
maintained. The elasticity of the ether and its compress 
are the same in all known parts of the universe, and wen 
presume have been the same for countless*ages. Whe 
disturbance is produced in this ether, say by the flash 
gunpowder, the wave spreads in every direction, and if th 
be no opaque obstacle it forms the surface of a constan 
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enlarging sphere. Since the surface of the sphere is in- 
creasing, the amount of motion is spread thinner and thinner. 
Bat if the elasticity of the ether is perfect, the total amount 
of motion remains the same; if not perfect, a part is retained 
in some other form within the sphere. Thus, as the elas- 
ticity of the air is not perfect, a wave of sound not only 
spreads itself thinner and fainter as it goes, but part of it is 
lost; that is, it is left behind in the form of heat and elec- 
trical excitement. But there is no evidence that the wave 
of light or heat which passes out beyond the boundaries of 
telescopic vision will ever be returned again to us; and it 
haseven been said by some mathematicians that there is a 
mathematical incredibility in the assertion, a logical necessity 
of its falsehood. 

The sum of the gravitating power of the cosmic bodies 
remains constant. Meteors and comets fall into the sun or 
upon the earth, and slightly increase their gravitative force ; 
but the increased power is simply the sum of the old forces. 
Moreover, there is a sense in which the attracting power of 
&sun or a planet is omnipresent, and equal at all distances. 

@€ moon is sixty times as far from the earth’s centre as 
We are, and falls toward the earth, in a single second, only 
the thirty-sixth hundredth part of the distance which a stone 

at the surface falls. If light were emanating from the 
Centre of the earth, it would be thirty-six hundred times as 
brilliant at the surface of the earth as at the distance of the 
Moon; yet the total amount of light on the surface of that 
larger sphere would be as great as that upon the surface of 
the earth. The potential force of gravity is distributed in 
the same ratio as this actual movement of light; the earth 
actually holds only one moon in her orbit, but is potentially 
able to hold an unlimited number, if they were but properly 
arranged in their movements. According to the accepted 
theory of gravitation, this potential power of the earth’s 
gravitation could never be exhausted by increasing its actual 
exercise. Let moon upon moon be gently bowled alongside 
cur earth until she were lost among them like one gnat in 
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the midst of an innumerable swarm ; and still, if they were 
so brought in as to be evenly distributed about her, and 
balance each other’s action, she would hold her present moon 
with precisely as firm a grasp as ever, and attract each of 
them also in exact proportion to their mass and distance. 

Here, then, are three omnipresent forces revealed to us, 
each equal to itself in every part of the universe — the elas 
ticity and compression of the ether, and the attraction of 
gravitation. All the phenomena of external nature, which 
at first sight seemed to be the solid realities of the universe, 
fade thus, under the searching glance of reason guided by 
science, into that which religion had long declared them to 
be — the inscrutable clothing of inscrutable power. That 
which can move matter without the intervention of material 
agency is considered magical or spiritual ; and since the force 
of gravity thus acts, the universe must be considered the 
manifestation of an omnipresent spiritual Power. 

We arrive at the same conclusion if, instead of considering 
gravity, we consider elasticity. Matter is shown to be & 
congeries of points without dimensions, acting upon each 
other without contact, manifesting the presence of almost 
illimitable powers, potential forces slumbering in those my& 
terious centres. Thus our first act of consciousness, aroused 
by sense perception, is shown on cross examination to involve 
the existence of time, space, and force,—that is, power 
producing motion. But it does not involve a knowledge of 
the thing moved; that seems to elude analysis; it vanishes 
in the self-contradiction of a moving point, or in the equally 
difficult conception of forces acting from a centre without 
dimensions, driven from point to point in space, and driving 
other inconceivable centres. We turn to the other side of 
the act of consciousness. What is it that is conscious of 
sense perception? Am I, is the me, which perceives, also § 
mere mode of motion? Certainly, consciousness itself does 
not directly recognize its own relation to motion, space, 
time. I see these outside myself. I may trace the external 
motion into my body, into my nervous system, even up to 2Y 
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in; but I do so by the use of my senses, and by reasoning 
ded hy logical necessity, not through self-consciousness. 
en in the analysis of sense perception we turn to the con- 
iplation of the conscious self, we step across a very wide 
f, the sides of which are separated, in Hamilton’s phrase, 
the whole diameter of being. I am related to, or con- 
ted with a body, in space and time, subject to force, 
eiving motion, and thereby leading to sensation. But 
sation itself is no mode of motion, nor apprehended by 
sation as motion is ; but apprehended by direct intuition, 
space and time and force are apprehended. In sense 
veption we think we see matter, and undoubtedly the 
ses give us proof of the existence of something leading to 
‘perception. But the perception through sense is the 
ception of effects, not of causes; causes are seen by 
uition, not by sensation. All, therefore, that is really 
en by the act of sense perception is the existence of 
‘conscious self, floating in boundless space and boundless 
¥, surrounded and sustained by boundless power. The 
terial world, which we at first think the great reality, is 
ly the shadow of real being, which is immaterial. Space 
indestructible, even in imagination; so is time; the exis- 
1c of force, the cause of the appearance of matter, is as 
ttain as that of the conscious self. A logical necessity 
ives us to admit the existence of four independent entities 
space, time, mind or conscious self, and force. 

The greatest thinkers of the race have agreed in saying 
at real being is to be predicated only of that which is un- 
used, or, if you choose so to express it, self-caused. Self- 
termined being, containing in itself the cause of its own 
anges, is conceived by us only as conscious mind or will, 
atis,as a person. Logical necessity drives us, therefore, 
only to declare, with Herbert Spencer, the existence of 
\ ultimate cause of the universe, but, by the argument 
Yready given, to attribute to that cause an infinite personality. 
hus logical necessity justifies us in illustrating the wisdom 


nd goodness of God by the intelligible and beneficent order 
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of the universe. Induction could never from the finite par 
of the universe accessible to man demonstrate infinite wisdon 
and absolute goodness; but logical necessity compels us t: 
carry the attributes of God to infinity, since there is nothin 
external to him or greater than he which can limit him, no 
can any reason be assigned in his own nature for limitin 
our conceptions of his power and wisdom. The externg 
world gives us an indefinitely great confirmation to religiou 
faith; but it is by internal vision, by logical necessity, tha 
we see no rest for the inquiring spirit except in assuming 
that God is infinitely and unerringly wise and good. It may 
be called a moral necessity in our nature which pushes 
through and beyond the indefinitely great, leaps to and clings 
to the infinite. And thus when we turn to the consideration 
of power, the actual forces known to us are indefinitely great; 
but they imply still greater potentialities ; and reason is not 
satisfied except in the conviction that in God is an abyss of 
infinite depth and capacity. 

It is a dogma of theism, from which mathematics and 
physics have obtained rich results, that an infinitely wise 
God will waste no force. But as it was from theology that 
they received this valuable truth, so it is to theology that 
they must look for limiting guides, to prevent their wresting 
it to their own destruction. In the present day, when # 
many brilliant experiments have widely extended the domait 
of physical force, and so firmly established the induction tha! 
all manifestations of force are merely modes of motion, that 
consequently all forces of motion apparently diverse sf 
really forms of one force, it is hastily assumed that the 
doctrine of the conservation of force has been equally ests> 
lished as a universal truth. It is sometimes put into th 
form that as the sum total of matter in the universe } 
constant, — nothing being created and nothing annihilated 
—in like manner the sum total of energy is constant, no® 
being added, none destroyed ; it is either manifested as for? 
or becomes potential as power. If this doctrine be true, t! 
universe has been in motion from eternity, and will to eté 
nity remain in motion. 
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Now for this form of the doctrine, I repeat it, there is no 
scientific evidence, and high authority has stated it to be 
mathematically incredible. All matter not under the gui- 
dance of organic life appears to be moving toward a position 
of stable equilibrium, either statical or dynamical. By the 
latter phrase I refer to such movements as those of the 
planets in the solar system. But a grave suspicion has been 
entertained that the ether, or some grosser interplanetary 
gas, is slowly retarding the motions of the planets; so that 
these examples of apparently stable dynamic equilibrium fail 
to give assurance of absolute perpetuity to the cosmos. 
Everywhere the movement is toward a final state of stable 
satical equilibrium, and that final state is not distinguishable 
by our imagination from annihilation. It implies an absolute 
quiescence of all motion —a return of all force to the abyss 
of potentiality. This end is threatened by the universal 
phenomenon of cooling. The sun is pouring out his floods 
of light and heat, which may last ten or fifteen million years; 
but they are not inexhaustible. They may be reinforced by 
showers of meteors falling into it; but the supply of meteors 
aod comets cannot be absolutely infinite. For all that 
Physical science can see, the sun must finally become cold 
and dead as the moon ; and should two dead suns come into 
collision it would produce only a temporary and partial 
return of the heat. For the force of movement in the two 
cold suns is all that can be converted into new heat; but 
before their cooling they have all that translating force and 
the heat beside. That heat is sending out energy beyond 
the limits of the universe, as known to us, with constant 
flow ; and science knows no way by which it can be restored. 
If, therefore, science believes in an eternal physical universe 
the must have gone outside her own domain, and poached 
upon that of theology, to find any basis for her belief. Science 
herself can lead backward only to a wonderful fire-mist filling 
all space ; forward only to absolute zero, — 460° below zero 
Fahrenheit, — pitch dark at that. For any origin for that 
inconceivable pristine fire, for any recovery from that total 
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stagnation of utterly unimaginable cold and darkness wherei 
no physical forces could be manifest, she can only turn t 
the theological conception of God who created light anc 
formed darkness. 

Pliny Earle Chase has been publishing a series of about 
one hundred and fifty papers, illustrating and confirming the 
proposition that all cosmical and molecular phenomena are 
manifestations of one omnipresent Power acting in rhythmic 
and harmonic undulations; yet he does not claim to have 
shown how gravity can be produced by undulation. He 
simply shows an intellectual connection between the force of 
gravity and the velocity of light, precisely as we show an 
intellectual connection between gravity and the undulation 
of atense wire. The wave runs up and down the vibrating 
string of the harp with a velocity which a body would 
acquire by falling, in vacuo, from a height measured by 8 
length, of the same kind of string, sufficient to have its 
weight equal to the tension of the string in the harp. These 
facts show an intellectual connection between the power of 
gravity, the elasticity of the ether, and that of solid sub 
stances. All researches in nature show, in a similar manner, 
a unity of thought, even in places where we discover 20 
unity of cause. They thus confirm the saying, quoted from 
the Talmud, that “‘ Thought is the cause of all that exists.” 

In every attempt to rise to infinity the imagination becomes 
powerless ; and reason is either but feebly conscious of the 
pressure of logical necessity, or even mistakes the direction 
in which that necessity urges it. For example, we endeavor 
to make clear to ourselves the conception of infinite power 
In order that the power may be truly infinite, we must refus 
to be confined to the consideration of that which may b 
manifested in physical energy, but rise by reason to a high! 
conception, where imagination is still more powerless, —‘ 
conception of a power which may be manifested in the cre 
tion of a world or of a soul. Are there any limits to tb 

manifestation of such an almighty power? Of course, the! 
| are no limits in the quantitative sense, else the power wow! 


a 
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not be all mighty. But are there not qualitative limits? 
For example, in the field of space we cannot conceive even 
by reason, much less in imagination, that power has any 
control over the attributes of space. If space be dependent 
in any way upon the Infinite Absolute Being, it would seem 
to be simply this, that the divine omnipresence constitutes 
space. Even then, logical necessity will not allow us to 
admit that space could be withdrawn into potentiality by even 
infinite power. The reason cannot admit, any more than 
the imagination can conceive, the relations of space to be 
subject to power — that even infinite power could make com- 
mensurate the diagonal and side of a square, or the diameter 
and circumference of a circle. In like manner, the existence 
and relation of time are presented by reason as independent 
of power. If time be at all dependent upon God, it would 
seem to be dependent on his being, not upon his will. In 
other words, it may be determined by his eternity, but not by 
his fiat. Even in our most reverent frames, reason can no 
more admit, than imagination can see, that God could create 
areal period of time, no portion of which should be either 
before or after a given instant. To such conclusions we 
fem to be compelled by logical necessity. 

But since time and space are thus independent of almighty 
power, does it not follow that there must be things in the 
physical universe also out of the control of power? Power 
resides in the will of God, and may be manifested, or with- 
held in potentiality, in free obedience to his wisdom and love. 
Bat inasmuch as physical forces are manifested by motion, 
Subject to space and time relations, physical forces must 
Conform to those relations which are independent of power. 
There are, then, physical impossibilities; our finite reason 
cannot always detect them; but the infinite wisdom recog- 
hies them. Some of them are even manifest to men. The 
Volar saying is, that not even almighty power can set two 
separate mountains together without creating a valley between 
thm. And in the molecular motions recognizable by us 
aly as qualities there must be movements absolutely contra- 
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dictory — qualities which could not be manifested in 
same substance at the same time. 

Even when we enter the realm of spirit, however reve 
may be our mood, reason recognizes that there must 
contradictions in spiritual things —contradictions not: 
in our finite sight, but absolute contradictions, which 
even infinite power or infinite wisdom could reconcile. 
requires sharper insight and more patient thought to see 
higher realities of spirit than are required for the realitie 
mathematics and physical science; and we may not be 
to point out instances so unmistakable as the incommens 
bility of surds. Yet we certainly may say that a being 
not be strictly conscious and unconscious of the same t' 
at the same moment; cannot hate and love the same thir 
the same instant ; and cannot be morally free yet contre 
to choice by external necessity. In theological speculati 
therefore, concerning the attributes of the Infinite Being 
are not hastily to assume that because the Infinite One i 
mighty he can do what is impossible. With God all things 
possible ; but that is a truth which has self-evident limitati 
It is not possible for him to err, to be ignorant, or t 
unjust ; it is not possible for his power to effect that w 
lies out of the sphere of power. And he alone knows i 
cases what is within the sphere of power. He alone 
knows what things within the range of power are best. 
inductions which show his wisdom confirm the decisio 
the higher reason, which runs beyond the conclusion 
induction, and declares, from logical necessity, that 
knowledge and wisdom of the uncreated and eternal . 
Cause must be infinite. A great deal of labor has been ¢ 
by religious writers to the task of reconciling the goodne 
God with the existence of so much apparent evil. <A great 
might have been given to the equally difficult task of reconc 
his holiness with the existence of so much pleasure. B 
writing upon these topics men have too frequently faile 
recognize the narrow limits of human knowledge ; faile 
remember that man does not know the limits of the pos 
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and of the impossible, that man does not know what is best, 
nor thoroughly know even what is expedient. Those who 
have been bold enough to say that the evil in the world is 
real,and within the power of infinite wisdom to have pre- 
vented, have usually been those who either deny, or at least 
overlook, the spiritual and immortal interests of man —those 
who think that man perishes utterly with the death of the 
body. 

God alone, I repeat it, knows what is within the limits of 
possibility, and he alone knows what is best. A logical ne- 
cessity seems to drive us to the conclusion that God saw from 
the beginning virtue to be the highest good, a good including 
the highest happiness, arising from a free co-operation of 
our will with his. The moral freedom of man gives him his 
type and idea of self-determined, independent being, free 
from the control of physical necessity. The co-existence of 
moral freedom in man, even in the most limited degree, with 
the absolute sovereignty of God is a contradiction; but since 
one of the terms is infinite, and both inscrutable, we are not 
under the logical necessity of admitting the contradiction to 
be real, while we are under a logical necessity of admitting 
both terms to be true. Nor is it within the power of imagi- 
nation nor of reason to conceive a higher happiness than that 
of a free, voluntary submission to the law of reason and of 
right, supplemented, when the light of finite reason fails, by a 
reference to the will of the infinitely wise and infinitely 
good; this is the happiness of being a co-worker with God. 
But this happiness is not possible without freedom ; freedom 
ina finite being involves the necessity of sin; and redemption 
from sin can evidently be accomplished only by a co-operation 
of the Spirit of God with the spirit weakened by sin. Thus 
the fundamental postulates of reason, confirmed by inductions 
from every part of nature, involve the necessity for permit- 
ting sin, and for providing redemption through a higher 
eource than nature. The will enjoying moral freedom, and 
thus independent of the nexus of physical causes, cannot 
be reached by anything in the course of nature, but when 


rr 
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it has voluntarily gone astray must voluntarily return, else 
be brought back by the infinite power which created it. Bu_ 
if it attempts a voluntary return, it finds itself weakened b- 
its transgression; it is no longer in its state of perfec 
freedom, in which it could choose between motives; it ha 
put a yoke upon its neck which it cannot shake off withoum 
a new accession of strength from its Maker. 

Again, as the highest happiness is attainable only throug— 
freedom, and as communication of finite spirits with eac” 
other is, so far as we can see, only attainable by the guidance 
of forces producing motion, this material, external natur- 
must contain unstable equilibriums which our free choic 
can turn in any direction. In other words, the human bod. 
must be of a texture which may allow it to be governed bm 
spirit; and this involves a whole scheme of organic natura 
Who will decide what possibilities and what impossibilitie 
are involved in this scheme? A recent French writer maim 
tains that the peculiar chemical nature of nitrogen produce= 
by logical necessity, every conceivable form of chemica 
instability, and that among these those fitted to survive— 
that is, the organic forms of actual nature — must of neces 
sity occur. I quote these absurd conclusions only to sho- 
how universally conceded are the facts upon which Josiah E 
Cooke founds the sounder induction that the plan of ths 
organic kingdoms involved the antecedent necessity of thu 
chemical peculiarities of nitrogen, just as the plan of givin 
free finite spirits a body in which to receive their primar 
education involves the antecedent necessity for an organi 
kingdom. 

And our limited means of knowledge will not at presem 
permit us to deny that in the best adaptation of the glob 
for the use of organized beings there was involved a neces# 
sity for earthquakes, conflagrations, pestilences, and thm 
like; just as in the plan of giving these free spirits libert- 
and an education suited to free-born children there is involves 
the necessity of allowing them to sin, and sometimes to sili 
grievously. We would not rashly limit the powers of th 
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Almighty. He is all mighty and all wise and all holy ; it 

i8 impossible for him to err or to be unjust. Many in writing 

concerning him have said, He cannot do this or that because 
he is infinite. Such negations of his power are not reason- 
able; they are not demanded, but are rather forbidden, by 
logical necessity. Infinity forbids no action that is possible. 
Holiness and wisdom make error and sin impossible to 
God ; finite and special actions which are wise and holy are 
not made impossible by infinity. On the contrary, infinity 
is no longer infinity if it do not include all that is finite. It 
has been said that the infinite God can act only throughout 
all space, and throughout all past and all coming eternity, at 
Once. Hence it has been argued that miracle is impossible, 
88 a miracle would be a given act of God at a given point. 
The fallacy of this argument is twofold. In the first place, 
even if sound it would hold only against a particular theory of 
Miracles, not against their occurrence ; for it would as readily 
disprove the occurrence of change, or events. In the second 
Place, it is fallacious from its handling of infinite premises. 
The infinite being is not infinite, if it does not embrace and 
Control all finitude. God is not infinite in power, unless he 
Can act at each point of space, at each instant of time, as 
Teadily as through all space and all eternity. To argue from 
infinity that it prevents him from acting is simply imposing 
Upon him the feeble limitations of our own thought. 

We may not be able to say that it was a physical impossi- 
bility (arising out of the necessary character of space and 
me relations) to avoid the various forms of suffering and 
death, nor that there was a spiritual impossibility of giving 
Man the highest education, of leading him most surely to 
Virtue, to the most profound and abiding joy, without the 
Misery and sin of this world; but we must confess that 
human knowledge will not at present enable us to say the 
contrary. For aught we know, this impossibility will lie in 

a logical necessity, seen in the nature of things by the Abso- 

lute and Eternal Reason before the creation of man. I 

L believe with all my heart, as qeibnits did, that the infinite 
Vou. XXXIX. No. 154. 
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knowledge of God, seeing from the beginning all poss 
and all impossible forms of creation, chose the best, becs 
he saw and knew it to be the best ; and we know that it 
the best, because he chose it. 

It has been asserted by some that nature is as crue! 
our race as she can be without destroying it. Yet if wel 
at the white races we find that in those countries wi 
nature is most cruel man is the happiest. What the log 
necessities of a spiritual nature may be, man is not compet 
to decide; but we are able to say what are the facts 
human nature. We know that we are not happy unless 
labor, and we know that few men will labor except u 
compulsion. These truths of observation hold in ev 
department of our being, — physical, intellectual, and e 
moral. But it has sometimes been objected that if it w 
not in the power of omnipotence to prevent sin, it would h 
befitted the divine omnipotence and beneficence to h 
refrained from creation. 

The objection is too bold; it reaches beyond the spher 
human knowledge and human judgment; it brings one un 
the apostle’s rebuke: “ Shall the thing formed say to I 
that formed it, Why didst thou make me thus?” Yet 
greater proof can be given of the intrinsic dignity of 
nature than its readiness thus to grapple with problems wl 
it knows to be beyond its power of perfect solution. ' 
objection is too bold; and in attempting to answer it we 
in imminent danger of the like error, of being wise ab 
what is written — above what is written in either of the gi 
books : nature, the soul, or the gospel. 

The objection implies that the happiness of a sinner i 
more importance than the blessedness of a saint, or, at le 
implies that the suffering of the wicked outweighs the } 
piness of the good. If goodness, virtue, holiness —e 
when they are the fruits of the Spirit of God and of Chris 
imply human freedom and co-operation, they also imply : 
and the possibility of wilful sin. To make this an object 
to the goodness of God, we must make the total amount 
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suffering for sin outweigh the blessedness of the redeemed ; 
and to do this we must reckon the suffering of the wicked 
not only endless in duration, but infinite in amount at each 
instant. Whether that view is properly implied in the 
language of the New Testament is a question upon which 
even believers have differed. The light of nature seems to 
point very clearly to eternity of punishment for the unre- 
pentant, but scarcely to an infinite torture at each instant. 
Yet nature declares that the chastisement for sin is the 
heaviest of all evil. 

Sin is something more than ignorance, intellectual error, 
corrupted affections and sentiments, or even erroneous voli- 
tions. All these are evils; but they are not sin. The 
essential sign of sin is a misdirection of the will; it is a 
Wrong choice. It lies behind the actual volition, at the very 
centre of our being. It cannot therefore, as we have already 
said, be reached by intellectual light, nor by moral influences, 
hor by the pressure of circumstances. A man may be protected 
from all external assaults; he may have set before him in 
the clearest. possible manner the precepts of the moral law, 
the reality of moral obligation, the penalties of transgression ; 
and nevertheless the man may, in spite of all, choose to do 
evil. Limited as the freedom of man may be, it is real as 
far as it goes. There may be few occasions wherein an 
ordinary man exercises, consciously or unconsciously, much 
choice; he may, as Cecil somewhere observes, drift on for 
weeks and months, floating in the right course of action, 
yet without a clear, individual, self-conscious determination 
to keep in that direction. Opportunities, however, occa- 
sionally occur when there is a free choice made; and it is a 
notorious fact of our nature that this choice is sometimes 
Wrong, against unmistakable light, against good impulses, 
against warning and entreaty. It is a deliberate sin; it is 
& deliberate choice of evil. 

All the experience of human life shows that this wrong 
choice may be persisted in indefinitely. How can we be sure 
this is the problem — that the man who thus persistently 
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chooses wrong will not persist in his wrong choice forever. 
will not in sheer obstinacy draw everlasting suffering upon 
himself? In that case, the awful words of Jesus would be 
literally true: “It would have been better for that man that 
he had never been born.” Some writers have said that, in 
the infinite resources of divine power, means will be found 
to conquer the obstinate folly of the most rebellious spirit. 
The difficulty of accepting this doctrine as the teaching of 
nature arises from the very conception of moral freedom. 
How can even infinite power coerce a free spirit? There 
seems a logical necessity for rejecting the proposition. Even 
infinite power, it would seem, cannot compel the choice of 
a free moral agent; because such compulsion would destroy 
his freedom, alter his very nature, render him incapable of 
the high happiness of the blessed. It is not clear to the eye 
of reason alone that even almighty grace can be irresistible 
to a soul which nevertheless retains its liberty — liberty 
the essential condition in which righteousness and sin are 
possible. 

I understand Swedenborg to say that the man obstinately 
refusing the glorious inheritance of the sons of God is allowed 
to enjoy the pleasures of the beast. According to this view. 
a persistent choice of evil entirely sears the conscience ; 8c 
that the man who has shut himself out of heaven enjoys, im 
his own low way, the hell in which he has confined himself. 
But this view is surely not consistent with our best concep 
tions of the holiness and justice of God. Logical necessity 
scarcely permits us to accept as adequate so feeble a response 
to the awful sense of responsibility, of moral necessity. 

Finally, the light of nature alone has led some to suppose 
& provision in the spiritual man similar to that in the organic 
kingdoms by which irreparable injury mercifully ends in death 
The abuse of the body ends in the destruction of the body- 
Why, it is asked, may not the persistent wronging of the sous 
end in the death of the soul? This, it is urged, would be iz 
conformity with a literal interpretation of Paul’s words: ‘ H- 
that soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh reap destruction. 
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The merciful provision of nature that excess of pain or of 
mutilation should bring death would thus be extended into 
the spiritual, as well as animal organism. But against this 
view may justly be urged the force of all those arguments — 
from nature and from revelation which tend to prove that 
Man was created in the image of God’s eternity. 

The conclusions which I have been endeavoring to eluci- 
date may be briefly set forth as follows: 

The assumption of physical cause, producing physical ne- 
ceasity, is based on the subsumption of a logical necessity, 
owerriding and dominating every sound process of thought. 

By this logical necessity we are driven to the conclusion 
that physical necessity is limited, and that in the movement 
Of the total universe there is a self-determining freedom; in 
other words, that the government of all the universe is in an 
im finite consciousness, a morally free personality. 

In reasoning upon subjects in which the infinite is involved 
it requires peculiar care to see in which direction logical 
Necessity leads ; but that necessity certainly cannot compel 
us to deny the conclusions to which it has certainly led 
as. We may therefore safcly follow Lessing in rejecting 
theological conclusions which contradict the first and most 
Certain conclusions of reason, to wit, that the human soul is 
Morally free, and that God is morally free; in other words, 
that human personality is an image of God’s. 

In reference to sin and redemption, logical necessity leads 
us, from data independent of the Christian Scriptures, to 
admit the reasonableness of the prominent doctrines of those 
Writings. Logical necessity, compelling us to admit that the 
free will of God overrides all physical necessity, compels us 
also to admit that his wisdom and power, although infinite, 
——nay, because infinite, are under logical and moral ne- 
Cessity; in other words, that he cannot err nor be unjust. 
It compels us to admit human guilt and human weakness — 

the inability of man to deliver himself from the meshes in 
which he has entangled himself. It compels us to ac- 
knowledge the validity of that natural argument for individual 


ff 
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immortality which was first suggested by the conv 
with the Sadducees recorded in the Gospels—an a: 
founded on the moral nature of God, and upon th 
relation of man'to God. Thus confirming the doctr 
future life, it puts us under the moral necessity of a 
future rewards and punishments; using reward in t 
sense, and not denying the doctrine of the Lord Je: 
man cannot really merit or earn anything from Gc 
he can at most do only his duty. 

But no logical necessity leads us from simple natu 
to determine the final destiny of a wilfully wicke 
Logical and moral necessity compel us to admit th 
of the moral law, and the infinite weight of its ss 
but they do not force us, from any merely natur 
to determine the final result of that crushing weig 
any individual soul. For salvation, either from guilt 
sin, we must look higher than to anything conta 
nature or in the natural man. Sound philosophy, inte: 
the natural law, is still wadayaryos tov eis Xpio 
éx Triatems SixarwOoper. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION. 


Wo. 1X.— QUESTIONS OF THE TWO EDWARDSES FOR THEIR PUPILS IN 
THEOLOGY. 

THE present paper is inserted partly as an Introduction to 
a future paper in the Series on Theological Education, and 
partly as an Appendix to the two preceding papers in the 
Series which were written by Rev. Dr. I. N. Tarbox on Pri- 
vate Instruction in the Ministry, and published on pp. 869- 
383 and 759-773 of Vol. xxxviii. The questions of the elder 
Edwards are substantially those which were proposed to his 
pupils, Bellamy and Hopkins; and the questions of the 
younger Edwards are substantially those which were pro- 
posed to his pupils, President Dwight, President Austin, Dr. 
Griffin, and other eminent divines. 


Theological Questions of the Elder Edwards. 


|. How does it appear that something has existed from eternity? 

2. How does it appear that this earth and the visible system are not - 
from eternity ? 

8. How does it appear that the existence of man is derived and de- 
pendent? 

4. How do you prove the natural perfections of God, viz. his intelli- 
gence, infinite power, foreknowledge, and immutability ? 

5. How do you prove his moral perfections, that he is a friend of virtue, 
or absolutely holy, true, just, and good ? 

6. How do you prove that the Scriptures are a revelation from God ? 
and what are the evidences, internal and external ? 

1. How do you prove the divine mission of Christ ? 

8. How do you prove the divinity of Christ ? 

§. How do you prove the personality and divinity of the Holy Ghost? 

10. How do you prove that the persons in the Trinity are one God ? 

11. Whence arose the Manichean notion of two Gods, and how is it 
confuted ? 

12. Whence arose the polytheism of the pagans, and how confuted ? 

18. Whence was it that the knowledge of the one true God, in which 
0h was instructed, was not preserved among his posterity in all ages ? 
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14. Why are not mankind in all ages (their internal faculties and ex- 
ternal advantages being sufficient) united in right sentiments of the one 
true God? 

15. Were the moral character of God and the moral law understood 
and loved, would there be any objections against revealed religion ? 

16. What is the true idea of God’s decrees ? 

17. How do you prove absolute and particular election ? 

18. Did God decree the existence of sin ? 

19. Why did God decree sin ? 

20. In what sense did he introduce sin into the universe ? 

21. How do you reconcile this with the holiness and goodness of God? 

22. What is necessary to constitute a moral agent ? 

23. Are men moral and free agents ? 

24. What is the difference between natural and moral power and inm ~ 
ability ? | 

25. How is absolute moral necessity, or inability, consistent with thae 
free-agency of man ? 

26. How is the doctrine of universal, absolute decrees consistent wiat—h 
the free-agency of man? 

27. How do you prove an universal and special providence ? 

28. What is the covenant of redemption ? 

29. If man was created in original righteousness, how is that consiste —mmt 
with moral agency ? it being said that a necessary holiness is no holinesss=ss? 

30. What was the constitution under which Adam in innocency w- =a! 
placed ? 

81. Was Adam under the same necessity of falling that we are of 
sinning ? 

82. Are all intelligences bound to love God supremely, sinners asad. 
devils ? 

83. Is the law holy, just, and good, and how is it proved ? 

84. Are they who are under its curse bound to delight in it ? 

35. How great is the demerit of sin ? 

36. Are the torments of hell eternal ? 

37. How do you reconcile them with the justice and infinite goodnm =e 
of God ? 

38. How do you reconcile them with those texts which say Christ d_Zased 
for all men, that God will not that any perish ? 

39. How does it appear that human nature is originally depraved ? 

40. Whence comes that depravity ? 

41. How is it proved to be total ? 

42. What is the covenant of grace ? 

43. Are the law and gospel inconsistent with each other? 

44, Why was an atonement and one so precious as the blood of Ci-arst 
necessary ? ; 
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45. In what manner did Christ atone for sin ? 

46. To whom does it belong to provide an atonement, God or the 
dinner ? 

47. Did Christ redeem all men, alike elect and non-elect ? 

48. Can the offer of Christ be made with sincerity to the non-elect ? 

49. How is redemption applied ? 

50. What is the office of the Holy Ghost in the work of redemption ? 

51. What is regeneration ? 

52. Whence arises the necessity of it ? 

53. What is true love to God ? 

54. What is true benevolence to man ? 

55. What is true repentance, and how distinguished from legal ? 

56. What is true faith ? 

57. What is pardon and justification? What is their foundation, and 
What is the influence of faith therein ? 

58. How are full satisfaction and free pardon consistent ? 

59. Is the sinner forgiven before he repents ? 

60. Issanctifying grace needful at all to any man, unless with respect 
fo that which is his duty, and in neglect of which he would be without 
excuse ? 

61. What is the sum of man’s duty, and what the effect produced by 
the ‘anctifying influence of the Holy Spirit ? 

62. Can that holy volition in us which is the effect of divine power be 
Wholly our act or our duty ? 

63. How is it proved that unbelief is sin, and that all errors in moral 
Matters are of a criminal nature ? 

_&4. Will the wicked heathens, Jews, infidels, and errorists of every 

be without excuse at the day of judgment ? 
65. What is the essence of true virtue or holiness ? 
66. Is there no virtue in the exercise of natural conscience, the moral 
Sense, natural compassion, and generosity ? 

67. Is not self-love the root of all virtue ? 

68. Do not the unregenerate desire to be regenerated, and can they not 
Properly pray for regenerating grace ? 

69. Do they not desire the heavenly happiness ? 

70. What is the utmost the unregenerate do in the use of the means of 
Brace? 

be Is any duty done by them therein ? 

2. Do they grow better in the use of means ? 

r. To what are they to be exhorted ? 

74. What is the real advantage of the assiduous use of means to the 

te? 

‘5. How do you prove that the institution of the Sabbath is of per- 

obligation ? 
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76. How is it that the Sabbath is changed from the seventh to the first 
day of the week ? 

77. How do you prove that public worship is to be celebrated’on the 
Sabbath ? 

78. What is the foundation of the duty of prayer, since God is omniscient 
and immutable ? 

79. How do you prove that family prayer is a duty ? 

80. To whom are the promises of the gospel made, — to the regenerate 
or unregenerate ? 

81. Are no encouragements given to the unregenerate ? 

82. How do you prove the saints’ perseverance ? 

83. What is the nature of a Christian church? 

84. Who are fit for communion therein ? 

85. What is the nature and import of baptism ? 

86. How do you prove infant baptism ? 

87. What is the nature of the Lord’s supper ? 

88. What are the rules and end of Church discipline ? 

89. What is the character of a good minister of Christ ? 

90. In what does the happiness of heaven consist ? 


Theological Questions of Edwards the Younger. 


1. How does it appear that something has existed from eternity? 

2. How does it appear that this earth and the visible system are 0% 
from eternity ? 

3. How does it appear that the existence of man is derived and 
dependent ? 

4. How do you prove the natural perfections of God, viz. his intell- 
gence, omnipotence, omniscience, immutability, omnipresence, and unity? 

5. How do you prove the moral perfections of God, that he is a friend 
to virtue; absolutely holy, just, good, and true? 

6. What do you understand by the light of nature? 

7. For what purpose is revelation necessary ? 

8. Is not the light of nature sufficient to direct mankind to their daly 
and happiness ? 

9. In what sense is the light of nature sufficient to direct men to the 
knowledge of their duty ? 

10. Is the light of nature so plain to every man that it is impossible © 
be rendered more plain by revelation? 

11. If the light of nature were sufficient to direct mankind to their 
duty and happiness, if they would make a right use of it, would dind® 
revelation be useful and worth while ? 

12. If mankind should become ever so well disposed after they bad 
sinned, would the light of nature ever discover the way of pardon? 

18. If a revelation be necessary must it not be given to all m 
in all ages? 
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14. How is it consistent, that a revelation should contain mysteries, as 
t is-said that mystery is no revelation ? 

15. Are we to give up our reason, receiving a revelation which is incon- 
istent with reason ? 

16. If we are to receive no doctrines under the pretence of revelation 
rhich are inconsistent with reason, do we not make the dictates of reason 
he test of a true revelation? and if so, what advantage is there in a 
‘evelation, since we are to try that by the test of reason? 

17. Is not the law of nature perfect? if so, what need of a revelation? 

18, What, according to the light of nature, was the end of the creation 
of man? 

19. If the end of the creation of man were his own happiness, whence 
to much misery in the world ? 

20. On the supposition of no future state, what rational account can be 
given of the creation of man and his state in this world? 

21. What do you say to the maxim, that all who are equally sincere 
im their religion, are equally acceptable to God? 

22. Is it a matter of indifferency what religion a man entertains, 
provided he be moral ? 

28. Will bare repentance and subsequent observance of the laws of 
nature secure pardon to the sinner? 

4. Can God make positive institutions which are not founded in 
reason and the nature of things? | 

25. Is the light of nature sufficient to enable us to judge in all cases 
what is subservient to the good of intelligent being in general, or even 
bor the good of mankind in general ? 

26. What is meant by the religion of nature? 

27. If the light of nature be sufficient to enable us to judge rightly in 
batters of religion, whence is it that the deists differ so widely in their 
tligious principles ? 

2%. Is it a true maxim that what concerns all must be knowable 
ry all? 

2%. Did not the unerring wisdom of God employ the most suitable 
beans for human happiness? if so, is not the light of nature the most 
titable mean to that end ? 

80. Does God ever prescribe services to man which are in themselves 
batters of indifferency ? 

$1. If there be new things required of us in revelation, which are not 
Necribed to us by the law of nature, does this imply a change in God? 

$2. Is the diversity of sentiments among Christians a stronger argument 
ainst the truth of Christianity than the diversity of sentiments among 
de deists is against the truth of the law of nature? 

83. If we knew the nature and tendency of all moral actions should we 
tt be omniscient in morals? 


, 
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84. Is it tyranny in God to require some things of us merely to try 
35. How do you prove that the Scriptures are a revelation from G: 
86. What is the internal proof of the truth of the Scriptures? 

37. What is the external proof of the truth and divine original of 
Scriptures ? 

88. Are miracles imposible? 

89. Are miracles incredible because contrary to our experience? 

40. How do you prove that the whole Old Testament is not a forg: 

41. How do you prove that the books of the New Testament \ 
written at the time they claim to have been written, and by the : 
whose names they bear ? 

42. How does it appear that the apostles were not imposed upon a 
the facts which they relate ? 

43. How does it appear that the apostles were not designing impostc 

44. What remarkable facts of the gospel are attested by prof 
writers ? 

45. Are all the prophecies of the Old Testament of the facts of 
New allegorical? 

46. Can we have evidence that the Scriptures are a revelation fr 
God without previous evidence of the moral perfections of God ? 

47. Was revelation after the fall necessary in order to any religion? 

48. Does the moral and spiritual excellency and glory of the Scripta 
prove them not only to be true, but to be given by divine revelation! 

49. Is it not inconsistent to argue the truth of a book or system fr 
the manifest truth of the doctrines it contains, and then to argue | 
truth of those doctrines from the circumstance that they are contaif 
in that book ? 

50. In what sense does revealed religion depend on the reas 
things ? 

51. Are we not to act reasonably in all things, and so follow our reas 
If so, do we not really, and must we not necessarily, set up reason aX 
revelation ? 

52. Wherever the internal evidences of divine truth are found are! 
external evidences needless ? 

53. Unless we grant the sufficiency of the light of nature, must we! 
allow that God has not given most men such rules and means 38! 
necessary for their own happiness? And then how will you recon 
this with’the moral perfections of God, especially hie infinite and impart! 
goodness ? 

54. Is the gospel by the changes of tongues, the errors of transcribt 
etc., become so obscure that there is not sufficient evidence of its div 
original ? 

55. Is the Scripture itself sufficient to lead mankind to virtue § 
happiness? If not, why is the insufficiency of the law of nature tot 
end brought as an argument in favor of divine revelation? 
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56. Are we accountable for any error in opinion concerning moral and 
religious subjects ? 

57. How do you prove a future state ? 

58. How do you prove the immortality of the soul ? 

59. Is a future state of rewards and punishments taught in the Old 
Testament ? 

60. Is a future state of rewards and punishments taught in the writings 
of Moses ? 

61. How do you prove the divine mission of Jesus Christ ? 

62, How do you prove the divinity of Christ ? 

68. If Christ were a creature could he atone for the sins of men ? 

. Is Christ the Son of God in any other sense than Adam was? 

65. Did Christ first become a son by his birth of the Virgin Mary ? 

66. Does the sonship of Christ consist in his appointment to the work 
of Redemption ? 

67. Was Christ a son from eternity? 

68. Was Christ necessarily or voluntarily begotten of the father ? 

69. Is there more absurdity in supposing that Christ was eternally 
begotien than that he was eternally the second person in the Trinity ? 

70. Was the human soul of Christ created before his conception by the 
Virgin ? 

11. How do you prove the personality of the Holy Ghost ? 

12, How do you prove that the three persons in the Trinity are one 

? 


1%. Was the tripartite distinction of the Deity from eternity ? 

44. Was the subordination of the three persons in the Trinity, as first, 
cond, and third, from eternity ? 

48. How do you disprove the doctrine that those three persons are 
three distinct characters only ? 

16. Is it not a plain contradiction that God should be one God and yet 
three persons ? 

11, What is the Arian scheme of the Trinity ? 

78, What is the Socinian scheme of the Trinity ? 

1% Whence arose the Manichean notion of two Gods, and how is it 
Confuted ? 

80. Whence arose the polytheism of the pagans,and how is it confuted ? 

81. The internal faculties and external advantages of mankind being 
Wicient, why are they not in all ages united in true sentiments concern- 
the one true God ? 

82. Were the moral character of God and moral law understood and 

would there be any objection against revealed religion ? 

88. What is the true idea of God’s decrees ? 

% Are God’s acts or volitions successive; or do they successively 
lake place in the divine mind ? 
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85. Did God decree the existence of sin ? 

86. For what end did God decree the existence of sin ? 

87. In what sense is sin agreeable to the will of God? 

88. Is the present system of the universe the best possible ? 

89. What is the difference between the secret and revealed will of Gc 

90. In what sense and in what manner did God introduce sin into 1 
world ? 

91. How do you answer the objection that this makes God the autl 
of sin? 

92. If the influence of God destroy the creature’s free-agency, can t- 
influence produce sin in the creature ? 

93. If the divine influence do not destroy the creature’s free-agency, 
what sense, liable to objection, is God the author of sin ? 

94. What is necessary to constitute a moral agent ? 

95. What is that liberty, which is necessary to moral agency ? 

96. Do we always act from motive ? or what do you mean by motive 

97. Is a capacity to know our duty necessary to moral agency ? 

98. Is self-determination necessary to moral agency ? 

99. Are we conscious that our volitions are not effected by any ca 
without ourselves ? 

100. Must our volitions be self-determinate in order that they may 
our own ? 

101. Are men moral agents ? 

102. What is the difference between natural and moral necessity s 
ability ? 

103. How can absolute moral necessity and inability be consistent w 
free-agency ? 
' 104. How can the doctrine of universal absolute decrees be consiste 
with free-agency in man ? 

105. Is it consistent with human liberty that God should efficient 
produce volition in the human heart ? 

106. Is it equally consistent with human liberty, that God should ef 
ciently produce in the human heart an evil volition as a good one? 

107. If God were to produce an evil volition in the human heart, woul 
it prove that God were a sinner, or that he loves sin ? 

108. If moral necessity be inconsistent with liberty, can God be t 
author of sin ? 

109. How do you make it appear that men may be accountable, thougt 
they be not the efficient causes of their own volitions ? 

110. If all the volitions of men be decreed, how are they in a state dl 
probation ? 

111. How do you prove a particular special providence in eve) 
event ? 

112. What is meant by the covenant of redemption ? 
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113. Which of the persons in the Trinity created and governs the 
world? 

114. What is the last end of creation ? 

115. Was the display of the divine glory the end of the happiness of 
the creation; or the happiness of the creation the end of the display of 
the divine glory ? 

116. Did God create the world for his own happiness in distinction 
from the happiness of the creation ? 

117. Are God’s own happiness and glory and the happiness of the 
Creation two distinct ends of creation ? 

118. How do you make it appear that God’s own glory or happiness 
and the happiness of creation are one? 

119. If man was created in original righteousness, how was that con- 
sistent with moral agency, as it is said that necessary holiness is no 
holiness ? 

120. What was the constitution under which man in innocency was 
placed ? 

121. What is sin ? 

122, Is a mere want of love to God sin ? 

123, What was Adam’s first sin ? 

124. If Adam had broken any precept of the moral law would he have 
been liable to the death threatened ? — Gen. ii. 17. 

125. What was the death threatened in Gen. ii. 17? 

126. In what sense, consistent with truth, was the sentence of death 

executed on Adam, inasmuch as he did not die the same day ? 
na Had Adam before the fall any more freedom of will than we 
ve? 

128, Was Adam under the same necessity of falling that we are of 
sinning ? 

129, Are all intelligences, sinners and devils, bound to love God 
supremely ? 

130. Is the law of God, holy, just, and good; and how do you prove it ? 

131. Is a damning God the proper object of love ? 

132. How great is the demerit of sin ? 

133. How do you prove the endless duration of hell torments ? 

134. How do you reconcile the endless duration of hell torments with 
the perfect justice and infinite goodness of God ? 

135. How do yuu reconcile the endless duration of hell torments with 
thee texts which say Christ died for all men, God will have all men to 
be saved, etc. ? 

136. Has God made any man to be damned ? 

137. Is God obliged by veracity to execute the threatening of his law ? 

138. Are the rewards and punishments of the gospel inconsistent with 
ecrested affection; or do they prove Christianity to be a selfish 

? 


sfr™ 
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139. How does it appear that human nature is originally depraved 

140. Whence comes the original depravity of human nature ? 

141. What do you mean by total depravity ? 

142: How do you prove human nature to be totally depraved? W 
arguments from Scripture ?— from reason, or experience and observati 

148. How do you prove that Adam was the federal head of his 
terity ? 

144. In what sense is Adam’s sin imputed to his posterity ? 

145. Is Adam’s sin thus imputed by a judicial or sovereign act of G 

146. In what sense are Adam and his posterity one ? 

147. In what sense are mankind punished for Adam’s sin ? 

148. Is it a punishment to the posterity of Adam that they come 
the world in a depraved state ? 

149. Does God bring any evil on mankind which he might not 
sistently with justice have brought upon them, if Adam had not been 1 
federal head ? 

150. What is the covenant of grace ? 

151. Why was a satisfaction, or atonement, necessary to the dispe 
tion of pardon ? 

152. Are the divine law and gospel consistent with each other? 

153. Why was a satisfaction, or atonement, so great as that of Ch 
necessary to the dispensation of pardon ? 

154. In what consisted the essence of the atonement of Christ? I: 
obedience, or suffering, or both ? 

155. In what sense did he satisfy divine justice by his sacrifice ? 

156. Was God under an obligation of justice to provide an atoner 
for sinners ? 

157. Does the appointment of a Mediator prove that God is aln 
reconciled to men ? 

158. Did Christ redeem all men, alike the elect and non-elect ? 

159. In what sense does God love the elect, while unregenerate, di 
ent from what he loves the non-elect ? 

160. Is there evidence from Scripture, or from history and observa 
that any of the heathen are saved ? 

161. Is there evidence that none of the heathen are saved ? 

162. What are the reasons assigned in favor of the idea of the salva 
of heathens ? 

168, Are a precise number of mankind elected to eternal life, and 
rest reprobated ? 

164. Did God from eternity foreknow all future events ? 

165. Is this foreknowledge founded on his decrees; or his decree 
his foreknowledge ? 

166. What do you mean by absolute, and what by conditional electi 

167. Is election absolute ; or conditional, and founded on the fores 
of the repentance and faith of the elect ? 
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168. Does election extend to individuals, or to communities only ? 
169. Can the offers of the gospel be made with sincerity to the non- 
elect ? 

170. What chance of salvation have the non-elect more than if Christ 

had never died ? 

171. Did Christ suffer in the stead, as well as for the benefit of his 
people ? 

172, Could he have made an atonement without suffering instead of his 
people ? 

1:3. Did Christ pay the debt for the elect, so that they can claim 
salvation on the foot of justice ? 

174, Were the sufferings of Christ for the supporting of the divine law 
equivalent to the endless torments of the sinner ? 

175. Do the sufferings and obedience of Christ prove the divine law to 
be a just law ? 

176. How is redemption applied to the elect ? 

177. What is the office of the Holy Ghost in the work of our salvation ? 

178. What is regeneration ? 

179, What is the difference between regeneration and conversion ? 

180. What is the native blindness of mankind ? 

181. Is the native blindness of mankind entirely criminal ? 

182. What is divine illumination? 

183. Are spiritual beauty and glory seen by pure intellect ? 

184. Is the sight of beauty distinct from the love of beauty ? 

185. Is it a matter of duty to all men to see the spiritual glory of divine 
objects? 

186. Does regeneration immediately affect any faculty of the mind 
beside the will ? 

187. Is regeneration effected by light? _ 

188. What do you mean by the physical operation of the Spirit in 

generation ? 

189. Is the subject of regeneration active or passive in it ? 

190. Whence arises the necessity of regeneration ? 

191. Are not the physical operation of the Spirit, and the passivity of the 
Pubject under the operation of regeneration, inconsistent with the moral 
“gency of the subject ? 

192. What is true love to God ? and what is the primary foundation of it? 

193. What is true benevolence to man ? 

194. What is repentance unto life? and how distinguished from legal 
repentance ? 

195. Does true repentance imply that we are sorry that we have com- 
mitted those sins which we have committed ? 

196. What is saving faith ; and how distinguished from historical and 

inal faith and the faith of miracles? 
Vou, XXXIX. No. 154. 48 
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197. Have all a warrant to exercise an appropriating faith? 

198. Is an appropriating faith a saving faith ? 

199. Is there a specific difference between common grace an 
grace ? 

200. What is pardon of sin? 

201. What is justification ? 

202. Is justification from eternity ? 

203. What is the meritorious cause of justification ? 

204. What is the influence of faith on justification ? 

205. In what sense is the believer one with Christ ? 

206. Is the believer, in justification, received and considere 
with Christ, and really thought by God to be one with him ? 

207. What is the true idea of the imputation of the righteo 
Christ to the believer ? 

208. Is the believer considered by God as possessed of the ri 
ness of Christ ? or does he think that he possesses that righteous 

2069. Is justification a declaration that the believer stands ri 
respect to the divine law? 

210. Is free pardon included in justification as an essential pa 

211. Is the justification of the believer a judicial and legal act, 
of sovereign grace ? 

212. Has the believer on account of the righteousness of Chris 
to demand justification as justly and legally due to him? 

213. Is the believer, even after he is justified by faith, conde 
the divine law ? 

214. In what sense, then, is the believer free from the law? 

215. How are full satisfaction and free pardon consistent ? 

216. Is the sinner forgiven before he repents? 

217. Is forgiveness granted on account of the sinner’s repentat 

218. Does forgiveness extend to future sins ? 

219. Is the sinner forgiven by God’s absolute goodness, « 
without satisfaction? 

220. If the sinner had of his own accord repented and become 
holy, could he have been forgiven without the satisfaction of Chr 

221. Is the faith by which the believer is justified a mere sp 
assent ? 

222. If faith imply love, which is a moral exercise, or a wo! 
the believer justified by works? Yet he is justified without the 
the law. 

223. In what sense is the believer justified by works? 

224. How do you reconcile James’s account of justification wit! 

225. Exhibit your proofs that James means justification in : 
of God? 

226. Will not this scheme of justification derogate from the 
God in act ? 
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254. What other foundations of moral obligation have been inven 
and published ? 

255. In what sense do the unregenerate desire to be regenerated ? 1 
in what sense can they pray for regenerating grace ? 

256. Is it the duty of the unregenerate to pray for regenerating gra 

257. Do the unregenerate desire the happiness of heaven ? 

258. What is the utmost which the unregenerate do in the use of 
means of grace ? 

259. Is any real duty done by the unregenerate in the use of the me: 
of grace ? 

260. Are all the voluntary external actions of the unregenerate pi 
tively sinful ? . 

261. Do the unregenerate grow better in the use of means ? 

262. What is the immediate duty of the unregenerate; and to wi 
are they to be exhorted ? 

263. What is the real advantage of an assiduous use of means to! 
unregenerate ? 

264. To whom are the promises of the gospel made,— to the regener 
or unregenerate ? 

265. Are there no encouragements given to the unregenerate? s 
what are they ? 

266. How do you prove the saints’ perseverance ? 

267. Can you make it appear that the promises of the gospel mx 
more than that those who persevere shall be saved ? 

268. Is assurance attainable by saints in this life ? 

269. Is assurance essential to faith ? 

270. By what means is assurance to be obtained ? 

271. What is the witness of the Spirit? and is it mediate, or : 
mediate ? 

272. What is the seal of the Spirit ? 

278. Do all real Christians know the time of their conversion ? 

274. Do all real Christians certainly know that they are conver 
at all? 

275. Are great awakenings and convictions of conscience, follow 
with great joys and comforts, and attended with texts of Scripture 
traordinarily suggested to the mind, proofs of real conversion ? 

276. Is the state of the righteous and the wicked between death 4 
the resurrection a state of sensibility ? and how do you prove it? 

277. How do you prove the resurrection of the body and the gené 
judgment ? 

278. How do you prove the immortality of the soul ? 

279. Will the secret sins of the righteous be made public at the day 
judgment ? 

280. Do the saints in heaven know anything that is done on earth ? 
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281. How do you prove that the institution of the Sabbath is of per- 
petual obligation ? 


982, EXlow do you prove that the Sabbath is changed from the seventh 
to the fia-st day of the week ? 


983. HHfow do you prove that public worship ought to be attended on 
the Sabbath? 
284. WWVhich evening is to be kept as a part of the Sabbath ? 
985. WVhat is the foundation of the duty of prayer, since God is im- 
nutable ? 
986. EXow do you prove that family prayer is a duty? 
287. Ought we to pray for perfection in this life ? 
288. What is the nature of a Christian church? 
289. Who are fit subjects for communion in the church? 
290. Ought we to have universal charity for all professing Christians ? 
291. Ought we to think that all sects of Christians are right ? 
292. What is the nature and import of baptism ? 
293. How do you prove infant baptism ? 


294. Does infant baptism alone give a title to all privileges of the 
charch ? 
295. What is the nature and import of the Lord’s supper ? 
296. Are the same qualifications necessary for an attendance on both 
sacraments ? 
297. What are the rules and what the end of church discipline? 
298. What is just matter of discipline and excommunication ? 
299. Is heresy a just matter of excommunication ? 
$00. Is Universalism a just matter of excommunication ? 
$01. Is marriage a sacrament ? 
$02. In what case may divorce take place ? 
$03. May a man marry his wife’s sister ? 
* $04. May an uncle marry his niece ? 
$05. Is polygamy unlawful ? 
$06. What is the character of a good minister of Jesus Christ? 
$07. Have you reason to think that you are possessed of the spiritual 
part of the character of a good minister of Jesus Christ? 
$8. To whom does the performance of ordination belong? 
$09. May a man preach as a candidate before he is ordained? 
$10. If we hold that ordination belongs to the elders, must we also 
"untain that the line of ordination has never been broken ? 
$11. In what does the happiness of heaven consist ? 


nt Why is holiness necessary to the enjoyment of the happiness of 
ven 


$18. What are the essential or fundamental doctrines of Christianity ? 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


RECENT FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


History of the Bible and of Biblical Exegesis to the Present Time 
(Histoire de la Bible et de l’exégése biblique jusqu’& nos jours). By 
Great Rabbi and Professor L. Wogue. 8vo. pp. 888. Paris: Fischbacher. 
1881. 12 francs. 

Usually German works are discussed in the Bibliotheca Sacra by the 
present writer, but the work of other foreign theologians deserves notice 
also, and the work named above may well excite our curiosity, for its 
existence and contents tell a valuable and a strange story; valuable as an 
evidence of how much or how little the highest Jewish ecclesiastics know 
of the Hebrew scholarship of Christianity, or of any scholarship ; strange, 
too, as an evidence of the lack of scholarship which Judaism tolerates and 
produces. We quote from a review of the work by Professor E. Kautzsch 
of Tiibingen. ‘Our expectations are of course hardly lessened on read- 
ing that the work was intended not for the press, but for the students of 
the Israelite Seminary.” Surely Jewish students ought to receive the 
best fruits of Jewish scholarship. “The author makes as if he had 
consulted the more recent German works on Old Testament Introduction. 
Yet he knows nothing of any books later than Eichhorn (1790, 8 vols); 
Michaelis (whom he does not use), and the Roman Catholic Jahn’s 
Introduction of 1814 (i.e. the purified abridgment of the larger Germaa 
work).” After all Rabbi Wogue.is not very far behind some of our ow? 
methods. Are we English writers altogether up to date, and up tocritical 
accuracy, when one of us, seeking to prove “the disagreements of the 
scholars who have attempted to separate ..... the Levitical parts of tbe 
middle books, Exodus to Numbers, from the rest of the Pentateuchsl 
writings,” exhibits in evidence of this the disagreements between Stéhe 
lin’s De Wette’s Introduction to the Old Testament, Parker's transiatio® 
published in 1850, and Noldeke’s Untersuchungen, published in 18691 
Disagreements surely ought to arise in nineteen years of Hebre* 
investigation. Herr Kautsch gives the following very interesting ¢* 
tract from M. Wogue’s work. The latter says: “It is known 
the division of the Bible [ie. the Old Testament] into Torah 
[the Pentateuch], Nebhi’im (Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, Isaiabs 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Hosea to Malachi], and Kethubhim [tb¢ 
remaining books] is based upon the varying degrees of sacredness 
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hority of the books, and upon the gradually decreasing quality of the 
Diration in these several classes of books. The Torah was written by 
2 under the direct or immediate inspiration, entitled the ‘dictation’ 
zod; the prophets (Nebhi’im) by men under the indirect but higher 
piration; the Hagiographa (Kethubhim) by men under a lower 
piration, entitled Wapm mm, the holy spirit.” Herr Kautsch adds, 
‘hus, it is quite immaterial to our author whether the Book of Joshua 
s edited entirely by Joshua, or partly by others, for in either case 
ere exists the same degree of inspiration. It is in either case 
‘bhi’ia, and the dogmatic homogeneity of the book is not affected.’ 
ite otherwise is it in the case of the Pentateuch. If the Torah 
atained a single line produced by any other than Moses, the book 
mid be une oeuvre batarde et hétérogéne, and it would have no longer 
full claim to our reverence. Thus M. Wogue disagrees with the 
raitha in the treatise Babha Bathra in the Talmud, which assigns 
blast eight verses of the Torah to Joshua. He agrees with R. Simeon, 
0 held that Moses wrote these eight verses (Deut. xxxiv. 5 ff., con- 
ming his own death) at God's dictation.” ‘The third Part,” says 
wtzech, “treats of the History of Jewish Exegesis in three periods: 
» Time of its Childhood, down to Saadja; the Time of Maturity, down 
Abravanel; the Time of Decay, down to Mendelssohn (from the time 
the latter dates a new period of bloom). Naturally a Christian reader, 
tring information concerning the Talmud, Midrash, and Mediaeval 
wish literature, will be best satisfied with this part of the book.” Yet, 
ds Kautzsch, “the statement that Gesenius’s Grammar was an abridg- 
mtof the Lehrgebaude is hardly worth noting, farther than to point, 
t that Gesenius’s Grammar appeared first in 1818, and the Lehrgebiiude 
1817. That a‘ History of Exegesis down to our own Times’ has, in 
paragraph on ‘ Christian Hebraists,’ not one word concerning Olshau- 
1, whose Lehrbuch appeared in 1861! not tosay of Bottcher or Stade! 
kes one pause.” The author is Grand Rabbi of France and Professor 
the Israelite Seminary in Paris. 


Rome and Christianity (Rom und der Christenthum). By the late 
. Dr. T. Keim. A Description of the Conflict between the Old 
ith and the New in the Roman Empire during the first two Cen- 
‘ies of our Era. Edited from Keim’s mss. by Pastor H. Zeigler. 8vo. 
- 667. Berlin: G. Reimer. 1881. 10 Mark. 

We quote the following lines from the Theol. Lit. Ztg. “In our 
imate of the work we must not forget that the author wrote it twenty 
ers ago, and did not then regard it as ready for the press. Its value 
* especially in its minute exhibition of the political and social conditions 
the Roman empire, and its description of all moral, religious, and 
tellectual forces of antiquity which warred against the gospel. That 
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condition and these forces are studied, with careful reference to th 
sources of information. ..... The work renders to science a right valuab~cm 
service by its abundant and authoritative information concerning the struc=== 
ure of the religious and moral life amidst which Christianity first grewem 
Moreover, the memory of the author can only gain by this publication. 
Its peaceful bearing gives a finer close by far for his literary work thay 
did the rather impassioned treatise ‘Aus dem Urchristenthum.’ Keim—y 
style is here smoother and clearer than in his writings edited by himsel ag 


The “Crisis of Christianity,” Protestantism and the Catholic Chur~en, 
(Die ‘Krisis des Christenthumes,” Protestantismus und Katholise- Bh, 
Kirche). By Dr. F. R. Hettinger. 8vo. pp. 149. Freiburg in Bremeaam : 
Herder. 1881. 14 Mark. 

We mention this book scarcely for its own sake, but rather for @-hhe 
sake of a review of it by Professor Ritschl of Gottingen, which is ve=ry 
characteristic of the reviewer. Dr. Ritsch] points out that the book talaces 
as text certain sneers of Ed. von Hartmann at the Catholic church sams 
mummy, and at Protestantism as the grave-digger of Christianity. “HC be 
reviewer advises Roman Catholic theologians to turn their strem goth 
towards giving us convincing proof that there is a living unity in Roxama 
Catholicism. Instead thereof, says Ritschl, witness the wretched ignoran.mce 
and awkwardness which promise a view of modern Protestantism, and g2vive 
us only so polite, yet snarling an attack on the mediating schowk a 
theologians ( Vermittlungstheologen) of various shades, and the specula-@ire 
theologians whose origin is traceable toSchleiermacher and Hegel. “The 
author thinks that he has found the kernel of Protestantism in the %&© 
called “two principles, the material and the formal.” But, says Rite»<hl, 
the famed “two principles” are a formula of Twesten’s, dating «aly 
from 1826, although the mediating theologians are content to use ti 
formula as the name and basis of their system. Ritschl refers tohis «2 
Articles in the Ztschrft. f. List. Theol., Vol. 1, for full discussion of “this 
claim. Ile says: ‘The word of God in the mouth of the ministers off th 
churches must certainly be equivalent to the gracious will of God reve: zaled 
in Christ; but that will is by no means to be regarded as accures-tey 
represented by systems of doctrines and theories. Why? Because #50 
systems cannot, from their very nature, be sufficient motives for faitJex in 

God, and it is out of faith in God that all Christian life springs, The 
systems cannot, therefore, be complete representations of God's will 30d 
word to his people; and yet these are very needful instruments, v¢'7 
important so long as they are made and tested according to the clear 
contents of the New Testament records. 

« Now Hettinger has fixed his attention on one such system, and supposed 
that that one side was all of Protestantism. How far astray and awry 
his estimate is, may be learned from his quoting against us the following 
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words of von Hartmann: ‘The Reformers did not see that their faith in 
the infallibility of the Scriptures rested really and solely on their faith in 
the infallibility of the church. Protesting against the latter they under- 
mained the former’ (pp. 7, 8). Von Hartmann shows here that he knows 
mothing about the matter: and, indeed, it is the world-wide curse of 
theology that everybody, men, women, and children, all who have learnt 
mothing of theology, must have and speak their own theological opinions. 
‘The bran-new philosopher and theological dilettante fancies the Reformers 
and their successors thoroughly lacking in reflection; but Hettinger, 
@6 a controversialist, might have known better. The canon of the 
Scriptures has authority with us as a rule of doctrine, preciscly in the 
Sense in which that canon was collected and limited by the ¢éhurch 
between the second and fourth centuries, the chutch then making no 
pretension to infallibility in the matter. The canon has that authority 
on the basis of the historical testimony of the church of that epoch, that 
eburch which was our ancestor not less than it was the ancestor of the 
Greek or the Roman church. I maintain firmly the proposition that 
the ecclesiastical form which we assumed of necessity in the sixteenth 
Century was the fruit of the Latin mediaeval church quite as much as 
Was the tridentine church. Moreover, the tridentine church was by no 
Tmeans identical with the church before the Reformation, much less, then, 
is the Vatican church identical therewith. ..... The evil amongst us is that 
Since the rise of pietism a lack of control has arisen in theology; a certain 
of sense of the importance of the church has steadily increased, 
becanse in Germany pietism has separated devoutness from the church. 
On the other hand, the evil in the Roman church is that the churchly 
Control of theology and religion has been political, instead of religious. 
Such control gives no assurance of godliness, for a political system cannot 
Guarantee eternal life. Are not Fénélon, Hontheim, Hirscher, and many 
&nother who had to deny, yet would not destroy, deep convictions, proofs 
Of an evil at the heart of the Roman system, an evil of not less weight than 
the divisions of Protestantism ? ..... The author fancies that ‘ the media- 
ting school ’ (Vermittlungstheologie) and ‘Protestant theology’ are con- 
vertible terms. On the contrary, let me re-assert my view of the position 
Qf theology in the church, which view I base on the doctrinal records 
Of the Reformation. In accord with that view, individual Christian life 
Cannot be conceived as not comprehended in the fellowship of believers, 
that is, in the church. The author quotes me as holding this view in 
Common with Schleiermacher, Kahnis, Lipsius. Surely this view is more 
Featonable, more noble, more firm than the wind-tossed principles of the 
Mediating theology; and surely, then, this latter mediating school are 
Rot the only representatives of modern Protestantism. Hettinger boldly 
{Betes a passage from Kahnis which clearly, accurately, correctly declares 


the signifeance of the church as distinguished from both the other views, 
Vou, XXXIX. No. 154, 49 
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Pietist and Roman Catholic; and then pointing to this declaration by 
Kahnis, he coolly insinuates that our faith is based on Roman Catholic 
principles. Was Schleiermacher a Romanist? See § 24 of his Doctrine 
of Faith. Was Luther a Romanist? See his Larger Catechism, Second 
Division, Third Article. Either Hettinger does not know the latter doct- 
ment, or he ignores it. In any case, he does not understand Protestantism.” 

We believe that the above sentences point out the secret of a certain 
lack of interest in the church and in theology manifest to-day in Germany, 
manifest also in Britain and in America. We believe further that 
Ritschl points out above the secret of reinvigoration. Therefore, ve 
have translated, and we commend, his sentences. 

The Doctrine of the Divinity of Christ (Die Lehre von der Gottheit 
Christi). Communicatio idiomatum. By Dr. Hermann Schulze. 8r0 
pp. 781. Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 1881. 18 Mark. 

In an exhaustive description of this work in the Theol. Lit. Ztg. Nos 
25 and 26, 1881, the gifted Professor Gottschick of Magdeburg concludes 
thus: “The book is a remarkably valuable contribution to the supremely 
important problem of explication of the centre of Christian faith. Itis 
so because the author recognizes most readily the elements of truth which 
all past theories have contained, and gives to each its due influence; and 
yet he clearly, fully, and systematically sets forth his own positions. The 
reviewer feels gratefully impelled to this acknowledgment rather than 
the utterance of occasional disagreement. ..... The Christological problem 
is discussed without any effort at what may be called galvanization, and 
indeed distortion, by means of a sort of metaphysics which of necessitY 
leaves Christianity out of account, which arose without any influence f 
Christianity, and which may well be designated as sub-Christian met 
physics. Questions of history which have no religious connection with 
the problem receive in this work no attention. The discussion proceeds 
from the experience of the Christian brotherhood standing at what my 
be called the evangelical stage, ie. previous to, or separated from, tt 
political or Romish development. The divine or religious significance 
Christ, and also his human or ethical significance, receive full expressio® 
seees The Work is in three Books: Book I. (pp. 22-818), The History of 
the Dogma; Book II. (pp. 8319-469), The Scriptural Basis of the Doe 
trinc; Book III. (pp. 470-728), The Dogma itself. Book I. is nots 
compendium taken from the larger works of Baur, Dorner, or Thomssits 
but discusses the main phenomena from quite another, and probably & 
more fruitful, point of view. ..... The author does not discuss the objectite 
speculations of the schools, nor the various advances in harmonizing, 
comprehending the harmony, of the ‘unity’ with the ‘personal distin 
tions’; but his study concerns the mutual relations between the theory of 
Christ’s divinity on the one hand, and his redeeming work on the other. ...-° 
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a the third book it is argued that we arrive at faith in the divinity of 
brit not by metaphysical, speculative processes; not by consideration 
f the unique personality of Jesus, without regard to his life-work and 
is church or fellowship ; but we arrive thereat through our experience 
*what his church receives from his personality. ..... The religious 
timate of his life-work is that for the church Jesus is the creative 
velation of God’s great purposes for the world, the gracious revelation 
the loving kindness and faithfulness of God, and the royal revelation 
God’s mastery over the world. This revelation appears nowhere 
itside of the life-work of Christ; therefore, for the church the human 
rsonality of Jesus must become the-object of perfect religious depend- 
we (faith, love, confidence), i.e. as God. Christian morality, blessedness, 
eedom demand the divinity of Christ.” We recommend the work to 
e diligent minister and theological student. 


Synopsis purioris theologiae, disputationibus quinquaginta quibus com- 
‘ehensa ac conscripta per Johanneum Polyandrum, Andream Rivetum, 
ntonium Walaeum, Antonium Thysium, s.s., ‘Theol. Doctores et Profes- 
res in academia Leidensi. Ed. sexta, curavit et praefatus est Dr. H. 
avinck. 8vo. pp. 669. Lugduni Batavorum: Dorner. 1881. 

Dr. Ritschl in a brief notice says: “This compendium of Reformed 
trine stands unrivalled in its kind. It is the work of the four Leyden 
vfessors named in its title, and it appeared first in 1625, in a fifth 
lition in 1658.” 


There have recently appeared three additional volumes of the new 
lition of Meyer’s New Test. Commentary, viz: The 4th Section; 
tal’s Letter to the Romans. 6th Ed. Revised by Dr. Bernhard 
‘dss (author of the splendid work on the Theology of the New 
testament). 8vo. pp. 666. Gottingen: Vanderhoeck and Ruprecht. 
81. 8 Mark. The 5th Section; Paul’s First Letter to the Corin- 
ians. 6th Ed. Revised by Dr. George Heinrici (author of a recent 
dependent work on Corinthians). 8vo. pp. 479. Same Publishers. 
81. 6 Mark. The 7th Section; Paul’s Letter to the Galatians. 6th 
@ Revised by Lic. Dr. Friedr. Sieffert. 8vo. pp.350. Same Publishers. 
81. 49 Mark. 

Dr. Schiirer says in the Theol. Lit. Ztg.: “ All three of these sections 
ave now for the first time passed through other hands than Meyer’s. 
ind the revisers have dealt quite freely with Meyer’s work, rejecting it 
‘hen they did not agree with it. So that we have here the views of the 
evisera, with the addition only of so much of Meyer as agrees with them ; 
mteomuch of Meyer is accurately reproduced. On the same just method 
Wein had already revised the Commentaries on the Gospels of Mark, 
Lake, and John.” 
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The Marburg Discussion on the Lord’s Supper in 1529 (Das Marburger 
Religionseesprich iiber das Abendmahl im Jahre 1529), with fresh light 
from hitherto unpublished Strassburg documents. By Director A. Erich 
son. 12mo. pp. 59. Strassburg: Treuttel and Wiirtz. 1880. 4 Mark 

We learn that Director Erichson bas since published the valoable 
documentary sources quoted. They are Hedio’s Itinerarium, and three 
letters by Bucer. See them in Zeitschrifti f. K. gesch. Vol. rv. p. 3ffand 
p- 614 ff. The Itinerarium says that Luther asked Zwingli’s forgiveness 
for his heat, saying, “I am myself also flesh and blood.” The letters d 
Bucer to Blaurer seem to show, that the Strassburgers attributed the 
failure of the Marburg interviews not so much to Lather as to the 
anxiety of Melancthon lest an agreement with Zwingli and his followers 
should prevent a union between the Emperor and his brother Ferdinsad, 
which union Melancthon eagerly desired. 


Hitzig’s Commentary on the Twelve Smaller Prophets (Die Zwilf 
Kleinen Propheten erklart). Fourth Ed. Edited by Prof. Dr. Heir. 
Steiner. Also entitled, First Part of the Brief Exegetical Handbook # 
the Old Testament. 8vo. pp. 438. Leipzig: Hirzel. 1881. 7} Mark 

The editor is one of those who have not been able to accept the theory 
of the post-exilic origin of the Leviticus-law of Joel, and of Deatere 
Zachariah. Of course the acceptance of that theory respecting Levitt! 
would not have affected the discussion of these prophets very much. Th 
author places Joel between 874 and 851 B.c. The theory of the late origin 
(in third century B.c.) of Zech. ix.-xiv., he regards as possibly true, y@ 
not fully proven; and proceeds on the old theory that ix.—xi. date from 
the eighth century n.c., placing xii—xiv. in the time of Jehoiakim, althoagh 
Hitzig assigned these last to the reign of Manasseh. 


We notice with great satisfaction the following translation, which bss 


just appeared: Outlines of Hebrew Syntax. By Dr. August Miiller 
(Halle). Translated and edited by Prof. James Robertson, M.A, D.D. 
(Glasgow). 8vo. pp. 143. Glasgow: J. Maclehose and Sons. 188% 
This is a translation of Part III. of Professor Miiller’s Hebrew Schod 
Grammar (Halle, 1878), with valuable improvements by the translate. 
Professor Miiller is well known to English-speaking students in Halle # 
-a highly-accomplished Semitist and a successful teacher. His work, it 
English form, will be welcomed doubly, because neither Olshausen nf 
Stade has as yet proceeded toa Part I., or Discussion of Hebrew Syntss; 
and the longing for these discussions grows very wearisome to teacher 
Dr. Miiller’s Grammar is, of course, more elementary than the works of 
these Hebraists just named. Yet his work brings to us almost the very 
latest results in a thoroughly reliable form. We could wish that he bed 
given us, even in an elementary text-book, some suggestion respecting 
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esis of the —) conversive, or consecutive, or relative. Is it mors, 
New Testament xai éyévero, and similar constructions in Aramaic, 
and Arabic ? 


egesippo qui dicitur Josephi interprete. Dr. F. Vogel. 8vo. pp. 
jangen: Deichert. 1881. 1} Mark. 

wiewing this treatise, Professor Schiirer praises its excellent, 
y detailed, and exhaustive examination, and acknowledges that it 
ingly proves that Ambrosius, Bishop of Milan, was not the author 
rell-known free Latin paraphrase of Josephus, Bel. Jud.; although 
position of the paraphrase must be assigned almost exactly to the 
f Ambrosius, 374-397. This acknowledgment is the more valuable 
Professor Schiirer had recently, in Herzog-Plitt’s Encyclopaedia, 
held Ambrosius to be probably the real author. 


Speculative Theology of the Present Day critically examined (Die 
tive Theologie der Gegenwart kritisch beleuchtet). By O. Fliigel. 
p. 892. Kothen: Schulze. 1881. 6 Mark. 

eviewer in Theol. Lit. Ztg. says: “The book is a continuation, 
respects matter and stand-point, of Thilo’s work on the Scientific 
er of Modern Speculative Theology, a work which has received far 
ation than it deserves.” 


Theology of the Old Palestinian Synagogues (System der altsyna- 
2 palistinensischen Theologic) systematically exhibited, as con- 
from the Targums, Midrash, and Talmud. By Pastor Dr. 
Veber. Published after the author’s death by Frz. Delitzsch 
rge Schnedermann. 8vo. pp. 399. Leipzig: Dorffling and Franke. 
? Mark. 
autbor was for many years a missionary to the Jews, and in the 
.of that work sought to make himself thoroughly familiar with 
alliterature.” ‘“ Weber’s systematic exhibition of Jewish theology 
‘st of its kind which is actually based on independent and complete 
the sources, the evidences being always taken directly from the 
rabbinical treatises.” 


yystem of Christian Truth (System der christlichen Wahrheit). 
. Dr. F. H. R. Frank. In two Parts. 8vo. pp. 495 and 474, 
a: Deichert. 1878 and 1880. 8 Mark each. 

author’s former work, System of Christian Certainty (System der 
ben Gewissheit), discussed how the Christian becomes certain 
mlities of his faith, that is, it treated of the rise of the Christian 
aness. In the present work, dogmatics proper, he seeks to exhibit 
otive nature and order of these realities.” 
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Natural Morals (Die natiirliche Moral), judged by the Chris 
Standard, and applied to Church, School, and Home Missions in | 
midst. By Pastor Detler Zahn. 8vo. pp. 240. Gotha: Schloem 
1881. 3% Mark. . 

“The plan of the work may perhaps be best sketched thus: Itg 
the contents of the moral consciousness which exists in those cultt 
and earnestly thoughtful men amongst us, whose views and life-aims | 
certainly been influenced by Christianity, but who, nevertheless, st 
in their theories, quite opposed to the demands of the Christian faith 


Outlines of the Christian Doctrines of Faith and Morals (Grundriss 
christlichen Glaubens und Sittenlehre). By Prof. Dr. Otto Pfieide 
8vo. pp. 871. Berlin: G. Reimer. 1880. 5 Marks. 


The Gospel as preached by Paul, expounded by C. Holsten ( 
Evangelium des Paulus, dargestellt von C. Holsten). Part L 
External Development of the Pauline Gospel. Section I. The Ie 
to the Churches of Galatia and the first Letter to the Church in Cori 
8vo. pp. 498. Berlin: G. Reimer. 1880. 8 Marks. 


Exodus and Leviticus. A Commentary by Prof. Dr. Aug., Dillm: 
A Second Edition, or New Revision, of Dr. Aug. Knobel’s Comment 
Also entitled, Brief Exegetical Handbook to the Old Testament. |] 
x11. 8vo. pp.639. Leipzig: Hirzel. 1880. 103 Mark. 

In view of recent allusions to Professor Dillmann’s opinion of the th 
that Leviticus is of post-exilic origin, the following translation of a Gen 
notice of this Commentary will be interesting. The Notice is from 
pen of Professor Stade, of Giessen, the author of the recent noted ¥ 
on Hebrew Grammar. The position which Gesenius and Ewald use 
hold as leading Hebrew Grammarians, is held at present by Stade. 
is also the editor of the Magazine for Old Testament Science (Zeitecl 
fiir Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft). Professor Stade says: “The app 
ance of Dillmann’s commentary has been watched with eagerness on ¢1 
side. Every utterance of the author may well claim attention and inter 
and, moreover, remarkable events have occurred since the author’s | 
vious Commentary on Genesis. Dillmann’s Genesis of 1875 marked 
represented a great advance beyond the older commentaries, and a 
advance in the process of Pentateuch-criticism. Archaeological inw 
gation was placed on a broader basis than by earlier commentators, if 
except Tuch; and in exactness of philological method the book was 
ahead of its predecessors. There was striking advance in Pentate 
criticism ; of this two illustrations will suffice. Dillmann sought tos 
that a close relation exists between the second Elohist and the Jah 
He asserted emphatically the distinction between the Jahvist and 
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final editor. Here, as elsewhere, he brought back Hupfeld’s results to 
their due esteem. But at the same time Wellhausen was busy with his 
Studies of the Hexateuch. His Essays appeared in the following year, 
and produced a complete change of scenes on the field of Old Testament 
theology. Wellhausen, as well as Dillmann, built on Hupfeld’s results; 
but the two arrived at diametrically opposed conclusions. Dillmann 
enumerated the sources of Genesis as composed in the following order: 
the First Elohist (Record of Law, A), the Second Elohist (Israelite Book 
of Narrative, B), Jahvist (Judaean Prophetic Book, C); and he held 
that the last of the three made use of the second as he wrote. Well- 
hausen believed the Jahvist to be the eldest of the sources of the 
Pentateuch, that this Jahvist’s work (J) was combined with the book 
of the Second Elohist (E), and certain other lesser fragments, at a later 
date by an editor who thus constructed one complete historical work ; that 
later still, Deuteronomy was incorporated into this historical work ; and that 
later still, the First Elohist, an exilic composition, was also incorporated. 
Wellhausen next published his History of Israel (Vol. 1., 1878), an elab- 
orate, constructive work justifying his own minutely detailed, critical 
investigation, and combining the results of Graf and Kuenen with those 
of Hupfeld, so far as they had been confirmed by his own researches. 
A large number of the working Old Testament theologians, if not the 
majority of them, have declared agreement with Wellhausen. His work 
has certainly given a most lively and much-needed impulse to Old Testa- 
ment study. Indeed, a very wide interest has been awakened in the 
specifically theological results of Old Testament science. The study of 
the Old Testament had become, to a degree greater than was willingly 
acknowledged, a mere inherited and superfluous appendage of theology, 
its continuance as such an appendage explicable only as the fruit of 
reverence for the forms of the fathers. It was carried along as a harm- 
less thing. But like an electric flash has been the discovery that there is 
BO vacuum between the philological study of the Old Testament and the 
theological study of the New. A broad current of thought connects the 
two inseparably. What position, then, was the venerable master in Ethi- 
opie science, the model exegete of Ewald’s school, about to take towards 
Wellhausen’s results, and the consequent wide changes? All eyes watched 
for the sequel to Dillmann’s great Commentary on Genesis. The result 
is now known, and Dillmann abides by his belief that the Second Elohist 
is older than the Jahvist, denying that these two were united by an 
editor who dealt with them alone. THe denies that the First Elohist was 
& later work, denies that it is exilic,denies that it was incorporated bodily 
alter the exile into a work already long in existence. Ile denies further 
that the laws of this First Elohist are of later date than Ezekiel. He 
holds that B (see above, the Second Elohist) contains the oldest laws. . 
According to Dillmann, Leviticus xvii.-xxvi. did not form an independent 
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book before their incorporation into the Pentateuch ; these chapters were 
rather constructed by the editor out of two editions of one older, more 
complete codex, which Dillmann calls (S) the Sinai Law. He declares 
it to be unreasonable that any one should suppose that the laws for priest 
hood and worship were composed for the first-time in Babylon and in the 
Exile. But he does not deny that the law-book received its final order 
and form after the Exile, and in Ezra’s time. He demands that the 
Second Elohist and the Jahvist be more clearly distinguished from esch 
other than used to be done. (Wellhausen has always called attent:on to 
the same need.) The reviewer acknowledges that he has read this com- 
mentary with great profit, and believes its author deserves the warm 
thanks of all Pentateuch students. For here, as elsewhere, Dillmann is 
a model and leader for all who, like the reviewer, have had the good 
fortune to sit under his severe philological training: here appears sgail 
that wisdom in the choice of exegetical and archaeological material which 
rest on widest reading; here appears his accuracy in sifting and applying 
all that material. Indeed, Dillmann sometimes separates B from C (the 
Second Elohist from the Jahvist) better than does Wellhausen, as, eg. 
when he claims Ex. xxxiv. for the Jahvist (C). But I cannot under 
stand how, in the face of this, he still claims for (B) the Second Elohist 
priority to the Jahvist. However, on the whole, the study of this very 
commentary has confirmed the reviewer in his conviction that the school 
of Graf have decidedly found, in all essential points, the truc solution of 
the problem of Pentateuch criticism. It is impossible to point out here 
what difficulties stand in the way of Dillmann’s solution. I shall trest & 
these elsewhere in a discussion of Ex. xix. ButI am convinced that the 
controversy will never be settled by analysis of the Pentateuch only. 
The view taken of the Pentateuch will depend, on the one hand, on th 
view taken of the critical structure of the Books of Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings, and, on the other hand, on the theological valuation of prophecy: 
This forced itself upon me strongly as I read in Dillmann’s preface thé 
following sentence: ‘It is, moreover, the most natural thing in the world 
to suppose that the priesthood of the central sanctuary wrote down thetf 
Toroth (misim) at a very early date (schon in alter Zeit). Certaialy. 
But, then, ‘a very early date (alte Zeit)’ is a relative term. And here I 
think that the Pentateuch gives us no information as to what was the 
very earliest date of the central sanctuary (fur das Centralheiligthun d# 
allerdlteste Zeit), whereas our analysis of the remaining historical and 
prophetical books gives us this date to a very hairs-breadth, vis. the 
year 621.” D. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


aymian ETHICS AND THE Etuics or EvotutTion: A Critical Study, 
by J. Gould Schurman, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Logic and Meta- 
physics in Acadia College, Nova Scotia. pp. 103. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1881. 


This is an Essay of great originality and value. Professor Schurman, 
the time of ita composition held the Hibbert Travelling Scholarship, 
dhis Essay has been published by the Hibbert Trustees. They have 
us given us the most stimulating ethical document which we have taken 
‘for along time. It sets forth with great clearness what the problem 
ethical philosophy is, and then points out, first, that Kant, while gen- 
uly apprehending and truly discussing this problem, does not give a 
tsfactory, or cven a possible, solution.of it; and, secondly, that the 
dutionists entirely fail to grasp or canvass the problem. The first 
tt furnishes the clearest account of Kant's ethical system which has 
erfallen under our eye. The author finely displays how Kant attempted, 
rough his doctrine of a noumenal world in which the category of cause 
supposed to have no place, to show that free-will, hence morality, 
ight exist in man in spite of the entire determination, upon the phe- 
menal side, of all his acts. He details the ethical march of this “ intelli- 
ble-character ” doctrine from Kant to virtual determinism in Schelling, 
4 to absolute determinism in Schopenhauer. He then portrays in a 
wterly way how this course and outcome of the Kantian ethik were 
tvitable issues from the Kantian premises. If man’s reason or noumenal 
Uhas aught of determining agency within the phenomenal order of 
i's acts, it cannot be that the steps of this phenomenal order are | 
edlutely fixed, each by its phenomenal antecedents. Yet Kant main- 
its both sides of this contradiction. “For Kant no transition was 
sible from the theoretical to the practical philosophy. Necessity is 
© outcome of the one, freedom the burden of the other. And it is 
\possible to effect a reconciliation between them ” (p. 20). In an acute 
alysis of Kant’s Critique of the Practical Reason Professor Schurman 
tkes clear how the above contradiction foiled the great philosopher at 
‘ry step, and rendered the result of his noble work a nullity. It is 
pointed out how sadly Kant errs in giving only a formal categori- 
limperative, where man needs, in order to real guidance in virtue, a 
Merial principle. Here the author brings forward Aristotle to supple- 
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ment Kant, and puts “act for the highest rational welfare of man” 
(material principle) in place of Kant’s “act so that all may act as you 
do” (formal principle). Schurman here convincingly argues that such 3 
material principle of moral action, telling men what to will in order to be 
virtuous, instead of merely in what form to will, is not utilitarian in 
tendency as Kant maintains, but for man, thoroughly rational and un- 
selfish. One wonders at this point, however, why the principle is ex- 
pounded as a principle simply for man’s ethical action, and why, in 
general, such a schism is supposed between the human and the rational 
(p. 58), as if to the most pprely rational being all forms of sensibility 
must needs be wanting, because, forsooth, nerves and flesh are not there. 
We have noted the following as especially brilliant points in the Kantian 
portion of the Essay : proof, against the Neo-Kantians, that Kant’s second 
critique bas precisely the same philosophical foundation as the first 
(p. 21 sq.) ; in other words, that the moral world calls for explanation 
as truly as the physical; subtile search for Kant’s meaning of “will” 
(p. 80 sq.); exhibition of Kant’s wavering double notion of freedom 
(p. 87); hints for such an amendment of Kant’s ethik as to make it 
valid (pp. 14, 47). This last passage the author should have commended 
to Hegelians also: “The universe is under no obligation to adapt itself 
to a mere postulate of our cognitive method, even though it be, as it well 
may be, a system of rational relations. What is, even though its sole essence 
be reason, may nevertheless be richer and more varied than what wé 
actually know.’’ Passing from Kant, Dr. Schurman shows, we think com 
clusively, that the so-called ethical systems of believers in evolution, with 
all their valuable discussions of related topics, are properly not ethical 
systems, since the real question of human duty and obligation is 20+ 
touched by them at all. However, this part of the Essay seems to us less 
thorough and satisfactory than the first. In denying that pleasure ca” 
be the end of moral striving, the author (p. 79) denies, with Kant, tha* 
morality has any end or object. Unless we err, this position is not only 
hardly tenable in itself, but also in disagreement with the doctrine 
Aristotle, so lucidly expounded upon p. 60. We do not believe it to Dé 
Hedonism (any more than Dr. Schurman does, pp. 57 sq.) to interpret 
morality as looking towards a good, a welfare, which is, in some sens® 
above or beyond itself, provided such good or welfare is purely ratio 
universal, and non-personal. Such an interpretation is only an vars 
tion of what Kant and every one mean by calling morality “good.” 
criticising the evolutionists our author appears to us to fall into ane 
further error of regarding our “ moral consciousness” too much a giv©? 
quantity, a somewhat that is fixed hard and fast, not allowing enough £0F 
the influence of association and education in forming it. In anothe 
section of the Essay, however (p. 66 sq.), full justice is done to this 
influence. The Essay as a whole cannot be too highly commended. 
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\ Sport History or Art. By Julia B. De Forest. Illustrated. 8vo. 
pp- 365. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, Publishers, 


The present volume will supply a need long felt by students of art, 
thile for men of other professions it is also a very valuable work. The 
ook gives fully and concisely the history of architecture, sculpture, and 
minting. As a text-book upon, and encyclopaedia of, art it is admirable. 
‘he outline of thought is as follows: 

After giving a brief account of the rude beginnings of art during the 
rehistoric ages, the author describes the fine arts as developed succes- 
vely by the Persians, Assyrians, Greeks, and Romans. A most interest- 
ig account of church art is here given. Its origin is found in the rude 
psigns traced by the early Christians upon the walls of the catacombs of 
me. From these lowly beginnings sprang mediaeval church art. 
‘aphael and Michael Angelo only completed the work begun by the 
oor slaves and martyrs of the catacombs. The transfer of power from 
kome to Constantinople opens up the subject of Byzantine art, and the 
sathor next describes how the rising importance of the Goths brings their 
yational architecture before the attention of Europe. 

The Renaissance forms the subject of the latter half of the volume; and 
the effects are described of this remarkable movement upon all the arts, 
but especially upon the method of painting in Italy, France, Spain, Ger- 
many,andthe Netherlands. Accounts are presented of Raphael, Coreggio, 
Murillo, Rubens, and Albert Durer as the great art leaders of this period, 
in their respective countries. An interesting sketch is given of the effect 

of the Reformation upon the fine arts in Germany. Accounts of the 
Principal modern painters of France, England, and America conclude the 
Work. 


‘ The above outline will give some idea of the extent of ground traversed 
by the author, and the amount of detail contained in the book. ‘The great 
merit of the work is its fulness of thought combined with conciseness of 
Xpression. It would be difficult for any one to present a greater number 
of facts upon a limited number of pages than the writer has done. Yet 
the facts are naturally arranged in the order of history, they are not merely 
Catalogued. 

Miss De Forest might certainly have treated her theme in a more 
inative manner; but she always adheres closely to her subject, and 

UWderstands how to compress a mass of meaning into a single sentence, 
aad to make a complicated subject clear by a few simple statements. 
Together with the development of art, she has evidently familiarized 

with the contemporary history of the world. The study of the 
growth of art involves the study of the civilization which produced it; 

8 fact which few art writers seem to understand as well as our authoress. 
In the wise selection and skilful handling of her material, Miss De Forest 
bas evidently struck a vein which can be worked further. 


fr 
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The work of the publisher is more open to criticism. The book 
clearly and correctly printed on good paper; but some of the numerous 
- ‘wood-cuts abounding in the volume are not good. It is altogether incon- 
sistent with correct taste to let good writing on art be injured by poor 
specimens of it. In spite of this defect the merit of the book is very great 


ASPECTS OF PoreTrRy. Being Lectures delivered at Oxford. By John 
Campbell Shairp, LL.D., Professor of Poetry, Oxford; Principal of 
the United College, St. Andrews. 12mo. pp. x, 401. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin, and Company; Cambridge: The River 
side Presa. 1882. 

This volume consists of fifteen chapters. The most interesting are on 
the Province of Poetry; the Spiritual Side of Poetry; the Poet a Re 
vealer; Virgil as a Religious Poet; the Homeric Spirit in Walter Scott; 
and the Prose Poets, Thomas Carlyle and Cardinal Newman. Profesor 
Shairp has made a very apposite selection of passages from the sermons 
of Cardinal Newman. They illustrate the cardinal’s habitual pensivenes 
and sadness of tone. “ That passionate, yet tender lament” in which the 
cardinal took his farewell of Oxford University and the church of England, 
in the autumn of 1848, is one of the most remarkable passages in the 
English language. A large part of it is quoted by Professor Shairp, 02 
page 399 of this truly appreciative and interesting volume. 


A DIcTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, LITERATURE, SEcTs, 4¥D 
Doctrines ; being a Continuation of “The Dictionary of the Bible.” 
Edited by William Smith, D.C.L., LL.D., and Henry Wace, M.A- 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in King’s College, London; Chap 
lain of Lincoln’s Inn. Vol. II. Eaba—Hermocrates. 8vo. pp. 925 
London: John Murray. 1880. 

This Dictionary of Christian Biography “has been compared with thé 
valuable German Cyclopaedias of Herzog and Wetzer and Wette” 4 
differs from those works, however, in the fact that the present Dic 
tionary aims “to notice every name connected with the history of thé 
early church”; also, in the fact that the Articles in this Dictionary 
their subjects with a fulness which no other modern work has so much #* 
attempted. The chief writers for the present volume are, Dr. Salmo™ 
the Regius Professor of Divinity in Trinity College, Dublin; Canon Stubb® 
the Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford i 
Professor Plumptre; Rev. Dr. Ginsburg; Canon Venables; Profest 
Lipsius of Jena, and several others of the same high order. The Di 
tionary is pre-eminently important for those who are interested in the 
eight centuries of the Christian church; and it must be of great value ™ 
all who are interested in the general history of the church, and to 
studious preachers of the gospel. It isa great work. We must remo=™ 
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lowever, in reading it, that all attempts to exhibit within a narrow 
ass the theological system of any school, or even of any single divine, 
be imperfect. A scheme of doctrine which cannot be exhibited in 
ban a handred pages cannot be fairly and completely explained in 
or ten columns of a work like this. Some of the church fathers, 
ink, would be slow to recognize certain features which in this volume 
r to characterize their system. 


18 OF Krva’s CHAPEL. From the Puritan Age of New England 
he Present Day. By Henry Wilder Foote. 2 Vols. Vol. I. 8vo. 
551. Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 1882. 


8 sumptuous volume is one of national importance. The history of 
mntry, especially of New England, is intimately connected with the 
y of our churches. The rise and the various fortunes of English 
opacy in our Northeastern States are portrayed in this volume with 
kill The annals are written in a beautiful and felicitous style. The 
at volume interests us like a novel, and excites the earnest desire to 
ts successor. 


gr’s CycLoPpAEDIAS. — These appear in four octavo volumes: 

rol. I. New Cyclopaedia of Prose Illustrations adapted to Christian 
whing ; embracing Mythology, Analogies, Legends, Parables, Em- 
ns, Metaphors, Similes, Allegories, Proverbs; Classic, Historic, and 
igious Anecdotes, etc. _First Series. With an Introduction by 
r. Stephen H. Tyng, D.D. pp. 704. 

Tol. 1. New Cyclopaedia of Prose Illustrations adapted to Christian 
weching. Second Series. pp. 791. 

Tol. III. Cyclopaedia of Poetry; embracing the Best from all 
irces and on all Subjects. First Series. pp. 696. 

ToL IV. New Cyclopaedia of Poetry ; embracing Poems descriptive 
he Scenes, Incidents, Persons, and Places of the Bible; also Indexes 
Foster's Periodicals. Second Series. pp. 748. 


ch of those volumes has an index distinctively appropriate to itself. 
fourth volume has an index to itself, and also general indexes to 
e four. These indexes occupy two hundred and forty pages. They 
rially enhance the worth of the four volumes. The entire series 
rates the remark ascribed to Lord Stanley: “ Posterity preserves 
what will pack into small compass. Jewels are handed down from 
to age; less portable valuables disappear.” The editor of these 
ypaedias is Rev. Eton Foster, D.D. The publisher is T. Y. Crowell, 
York. The Cyclopaedias have had, as they richly deserve, a wide 
lation. 


tt Unrrorm EpIrion OF THE Works or HueH MILLER — Robert 
w and Brothers, 530 Broadway, New York, have laid the public undor 
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another obligation to them by publishing in six large duodecimo volumes 
the writings of this great scientist. The first volume contains the Life 
and Letters of Hugh Miller, edited by Peter Bayne, M.A., the original 
two volumes being united in one, the first of 431 pages, the second 497. 
The second volume contains The Testimony of the Rocks (pp. 502) and 
Old Red Sandstone (pp. 403). The third volume contains Footprints of 
the Creator (pp. 887) and First Impressions of England (pp. 430). The 
fourth volume contains Schools and Schoolmasters (pp. 537) and Tales and 
Sketches (pp. 369). The fifth volume contains Popular Geology (pp 

- 423) and the Cruise of the Betsey (pp. 534). The sixth volume contain® 
Miscellaneous Essays (pp. 501) and Headship of Christ (pp. 502). Thea 
Works are a noble monument to the man whose authority as a scientist 1 
augmented by the fact that he was a theologian, and whoee influence as 
theologian is deepened by the fact that he was a scientist. 


THE ELy VoLumg, or the Contributions of our Foreign Missions to Scienca®™ 
and Human Well-being. By Thomas Laurie, D.D., Formerly a Mis 
sionary of the A. B.C. F. M. 8vo. pp. 532. Boston: American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Congregational House. 1881. 


The writer of this Notice remembers the enthusiastic expressions of 
Ritter, the great geographer, in regard to the Missionary Herald, as a 
thesaurus of information in his department of study. Humboldt has 
spoken in enthusiastic praise of a work written by the son of a missionary 
to a tribe of American Indians. Our own countryman, John Pickering, 
recarded that work as of great philological value; but it never could have 
been written unless the author had resided in early life among the Indians, 
and in the family of a missionary to them. Dr. Laurie has confined him- 
self to the scientific and literary value of the missions established by the 
American Board. He has crowded his volume with interesting and impor- 
tant facts. His difficulty has been that of selection. He has done his work 
well, and has made adeep impression of the worth of missions. The volume 
reflects great honor on the American Board, and this honor is augmented 
by the fact that its literary and scientific is of far less importance than its 
moral and religious influence. 


Works in Relation to the Lands of the Bible. —So many of these works 
have been published within two or three years that we have no space for 
lengthened Notices of them. Some of the following Notices are abridg- 
ments of Articles which, in their extended form, have been crowded out 
from our previous Numbers. 


GALILEE IN THE TIME OF Carist. By Rev. Selah Merrill, D.D. With 
an Introduction by Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D. pp. 159. Boston: Con- 
gregational Publishing Society. 1881. 

This work is a republication in book form of two Articles written for — 
the Bibliotheca Sacra in 1874. They attracted at that time much atten—— 
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tion and very commendatory notices. The work is now in part rewritten, 
and furnished with a full topical index, and with a list of the principal 
authorities consulted. A glance at the book is sufficient to show that the 
preparation must have cost a great amount of careful study; and a perusal 
of it only confirms the impression of the scholarly painstaking which has 
been expended in producing a picture of Galilee as it was in the time of 
Christ —a picture so immensely different from the one which the present 
condition of the country suggests as possible, and scarcely less different 
from the one popularly entertained concerning the former resources, 
Population, and culture of the Galileans. Yet the evidence on which 
the author's conclusions are founded seems to. be irrefragable, while the 
biblical and other evidence of the low condition and repute of Galilee is 
thown to be exceedingly slenderand imaginary. The book is fitted to be 
very instructive and useful. Cc. M. 


East or THE JorpAN. A Record of Travel and Observation in the 
Countries of Moab, Gilead, and Bashan, during the years 1875-1877. 
By Selah Merrill, Archaeologist of the American Palestine Exploration 
Society. With Illustrations and a Map. With an Introduction by Prof. 
Roswell D. Hitchcock, D.D., President of Union Theological Seminary. 
New York. 8vo. pp. 549. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1881. 


Dr. Merrill has been industrious and energetic as an explorer of 
Peaalestine. He has manifested unusual tact in the management of the 
Awabe. The present volume is written in a familiar easy style. The 
2 Zain results of his explorations in illustrating the Bible will probably be 
§%-wen in a future volume. The present volume cannot be accurately 
Sf amated until those results are developed. It is beautifully printed in 
this country, more beautifully printed in England, where it has been 
M<Seived in a manner flattering to its enterprising author. 


Feccent TRAVELS AND EXPLORATIONS IN BiBLE LANDS; consisting of 
Sketches written from Personal Observations ; giving Results of Recent 
Researches in the East, and the Recovery of many Places in Sacred 
History long considered Lost. Illustrated with New Maps and many 
@riginal Engravings. By Frank S. DeHass, D.D., Member of the 
«American Geographical Society, and late United States Consul at 
<Jerusalem. 8vo. pp. 455. New York: Phillips and Hunt; Cincin- 
waati: Hitchcock and Walden. 1880. 


“Where we agree with this author in his identification of the historical 
Places in the Holy Land, we continue to be under the necessity of 
c€meuing his undue confidence in his opinions. Occasionally, his 
statements, when in the main correct, demand qualification. Sometimes 
we are obliged to differ from him in his judgments regarding the topog- 
raphy of Palestine. We often wish that his style were more accurate 
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and more free from personal allusions. Still we are pleased with the 
book as a valuable record of the author's observations, and are especially 
pleased with its spirit of reverence toward the divine word. 


LANDS OF THE Bratz. A Geographical and Topographical Description 
of Palestine, with Letters of Travel in Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, and 
Greece. By J. W. McGarvey, Professor of Sacred History in the 
College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky. 8vo. pp. 624. Philadelphia: J.B. 
Lippincott and Co.; London: 16 Southampton Street, Strand. 1882. 


The fact that about sixteen thousand copies of this book have been 10 
soon put into circulation, indicates its character. It is well fitted to 
interest the people. It does not claim to be scientific, it is not always 
self-consistent; but it is readable, and its general influence is salutary 


in a high degree. The author deserves great credit for bis industry sod 
enterprise. 


From THE NILE To Norway AND HomMEewarp. By Theodore L 
Cuyler, Pastor of Lafayette Avenue Church, Brooklyn. 12mo. pp. 
357. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 1882. 


About a hundred and thirty pages of this book are devoted to the lands 
of the Bible, and are well adapted to gratify the taste of the general reader. 


We have space to do little more than give the titles of the following 
works. We have examined the volumes cursorily, and have been pleased 
with many features of them. The names of Dr. Perowne, the geveral 
editor, and of Dr. Plumptre, the annotator on Ecclesiastes, are sufficient 
to indicate the general character of the Series, and commend it to a large 
circle of readers. 


Tue CAMBRIDGE BisLE FoR ScHoots. General Editor, J. J. & 
Perowne. D.D., Dean of Peterborough. 12mo. Cambridge: University 
Press; London: Cambridge Warehouse; Cambridge: Deighton, Bel 
and Company. 1881. (1) THE GosPEL ACCORDING To St. JOH™ 
With Maps, Notes, and Introduction. By Rev. A. Plummer, MA, 
Master of University College, Durham. pp. 388. (2) EccLEsiastth 
oR THE PREACHER. With Notes and Introduction. By E. H. Plumptr 
D.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis, King’s College, Londom 
Prebendary of St Paul's, Examining Chaplain to the Archbishop 
Canterbury. pp. 271. 

CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR SCHOOLS. General Editor, J. 4 
S. Perowne, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. 12mo. Cambridge : Unive™ 
sity Press; London: Cambridge Warehouse; Cambridge: Deightot 
Bell, and Company. 1881. Tne GosPrEL AccoRDING To St. Mah 
THEW. With Maps, Notes, and Introduction. By Rev. A. Carr, MLA, 
Late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, Assistant Master a Wellingt# 
College. pp. 330. 
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ARTICLE I 


MEDIAEVAL GERMAN SCHOOLS.! 


BY JAMES DAVIE BUTLER, LL.D., MADISON, WISCONSIN. 


Here G. L. Kriecx, the archivist of Frankfort on the 
4yn,has published several volumes gleaned from the city 
hives. Among these gatherings, not the least curious 
late to German popular education before the era of Luther. 
According to the Encyclopaedia Britannica “ Luther first 
‘cught the schoolmaster into the cottage,”’ and he is gener- 
lyregarded as, with Melancthon, the originator of the German 
ool system, so that before his time popular education was 
mexistent. The truth, however, turns out to be, not that 
tther was the father of the common school, but that the 
mmon school was the father of Luther. His first rudi- 
ents were acquired in Mansfield, a village which even now 
no more than fifteen hundred inhabitants, and elemen- 
ry instruction was afforded to him in a school there, either 
‘ttuitously, if his father was too poor to pay, as was probably 
® fact, or for the merest trifle, and that from a teacher 
Ubly salaried by the state. Nor is there reason to sup- 
similar establishments to have been then either un- 
‘Mmon or of recent origin. 

But the clearest proof that German schools for the people 
ty be traced in some cases more than three centuries 


" Denteches Bargerthum im Mittelalter; das Schulwesen. G. L. Kriegk. 


takfart, 1870. 
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' backward from Luther’s boyhood may be found in the re 
_ searches of Herr Kriegk. This antiquarian at first noticed 
in the archives that bills against the city by mechanics, as 
glaziers and locksmiths, were made out in the handwriting 
of the mechanics themselves. He also observed that in the 
chronicles of mediaeval guilds or trades-unions the statutes 
were subscribed with the names of members, and showed the 
autograph of every man. The Frankfort book of the lock 
smith brotherhood, for instance, contained signers by hur 
dreds for a century and more onward from the year l4li. 
None of them, though they came from all sections of Ger 
many, made their marks. He also met with a gift of thirty-five 
gold gulden in 1477 by a pewterer to a convent to provide 
books “ useful for the common folk.” 

Herr Kriegk was at length convinced that the mechanics 
of the Middle Ages could write, and indeed that they and 
their wives were better educated than their contemporary 
nobles and even princes. In 1407 the landgrave of Thurir 
gia confessed that he had never been in a school. In th 
thirteenth century, also, the pre-eminent knightly minstrel, 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, could neither write nor read. In 
fact, reading and writing were despised by the ruling class 
as unknightly, priestly, womanish, and effeminating arts; 
just as the fine arts had seemed to Virgil, though wel 
enough for Greeks, yet beneath the dignity of Romans. 

Surprised at the evidences of early popular cultare, the 
archivist, as he wandered in the byways of history, gathered 
up, as it were, such fossil educational remains as welt 
scattered here and there along his pathway. Some of bis 
findings, “ picked from the worm-holes of long-vanisbed 
days,” will have special interest for those who have held 
that common schools began either in the seventeenth century 
with the Scotch law of 1696, or with the Massachusetts la" 
of 1647, or, at all events, one century earlier in the print 
palities of Protestant Germany. Nothing could astonish 
Herr Kriegk more than to read the assertion of Edward 


1 Aeneid, 6, 852. 
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Everett, that the founding of the school which in 1637 became 
Harvard College *‘ was the first occasion on which a people 
ever taxed themselves to form a place of education” ;? or, 
again, that ‘‘ more has been done for education in America, 
and at an earlier period, than by any other government.”’? 

In the papers which the Frankfort explorer has raked 
from the dust of old oblivion several sorts of schools are 
brought to light, access into which was easy all along from 
the first years of the thirteenth century, with no indication 
that they were new-born even then. Among these varieties 
were endowed schools largely supported by legacies, though 
in part by church or state appropriations and by fees. Yet 
in these institutions the poor were taught either gratis or in 
consideration of slight services. In the outset they were 
kaining schools for the church, and even after they had a 
wder aim their pupils were stil! styled clerks. They were 
arly resorted to by such as would prepare for the universi- 
ies, or as aspired to become notaries and secretaries, as well 
w by children of well-to-do classes. Their curriculum was 
emed the Holy Hepta; that is, the seven sciences— namely, 
fammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, 
ind music. This classification of sciences as seven has been 
taced to Philo, a Jewish teacher contemporary with Christ, — 
‘fact which favors the opinion that Christian schools were 
letived from Jewish synagogues. 

Schools of a second variety were called Latin. Into these 
mpils under eight years old were not admitted. The nature 
f their studies was also such as to require, and so pre-sup- 
ees, Some preparatory training, or more elementary schools. 
Thus, no instruction was given in them regarding either 
wading or writing or arithmetic, except as an extra and as a 
pecial favor. This fact countenances the conjecture that 
mary schools existed in many a hamlet where the memory 
them has faded away; since history, as Dr. Channing has 
‘marked, has had no margin even for mentioning the 
Whool-mistress. In the view of Herr Kriegk village schools 


1 Works, Vol. ii. p. 172. 2 Works, Vol. iii. p. 498. 
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were kept by sextons in some room of the church, or by 
mechanics in private houses and shops. Thus, while doing 
their little utmost for the masses, they were feeders of higher 
schools. 

A third species of schools in cities were called German, 
because all instruction in them was imparted in the vernact- 
lar tongue. These were pre-eminently folk-schools. Their 
studies were mainly the three R’s: reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. Two of the ground rules, duplation and medit- 
tion, are now unknown. How far the three rules— the 
secret of success in the Tweed ring — addition, subtraction, 
and silence, were pursued, does not appear. The Latin 
schools, and likewise the German, were usually regulated 
and subsidized by the city government. Private schools, 
however, were not uncommon, and seem to have anticipated 
our kindergartens. At Brunswick it was ordained in 1478 
that no one of them should contain more than ten pupils, of 
retain them after the close of their seventh year. 

Other schools, called claustral, were opened in every col 
vent, whether of monks or nuns, and never lacked secular 
students. The ground-plan of the Swiss abbey of St. Gall, 
erected early in the ninth century, is still preserved. It is 
engraved in the Encyclopaedia Britannica.!_ It shows a large 
school-room divided acrosss the middle by a screen or par 
tition, and surrounded by fourteen little rooms, termed the 
dwellings of the scholars. This department was named the 
schola exterior, as intended for outsiders, in distinction from 
the schola interior, where the monastic novices were instructed. 
At Reichenau the outside, or secular, scholars were four 
times as many as the novices in 816. Proofs of high culture 
in these claustral schools a thousand years ago there will 
soon be occasion to present. 

Saint Gall was nothing exceptional. An educational er 
rangement almost identical prevailed in all Benedictine estal- 
lishments. A census taken in the year 1005 revealed the 
number of abbeys to be fifteen thousand threescore and tet. 


1g, v. Abbey. 
| } 
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nding of Monte Casino in Central Italy, mother and 
f all these institutions, dates from the year 529. 
| my fortune to spend twenty-four hours in this grand 
-head of mediaeval culture in 1868, when it had 
the last survivor of Italian monasteries. Then and 
ice have I longed to learn from some contemporary 
the details of teaching and learning within tlic 
claustral walls. What I so much desiderated has 
en in my way beyond my hope. The autobiog- 
' @ monastic schoolboy early in the eighth century 
otly come to light in a rubbish-heap of Mss. at Swiss 
In, and has reached my hands.! His school years 
n, between 815 and 825, in the exterior school at 
1u, an island in Untersee, a lakelet near Constance. 
oolmates were five hundred; their sports, studies, 
ters are drawn to the life. 
schoolboy, Walafried Strabo der Schielende [or the 
»d},— who seems to have been an orphan picked up 
missionary, — entered the school at nine years of 
| had not then learned the alphabet; but before 
ng his course he was familiar with Virgil, Lucan, 
Cicero, Quinctilian, Sallust, Livy, and a much larger 
of so-called sacred or scientific authors. He even 
1 several books of Homer’s Iliad. He corresponded 
nds in Aniane, Rheims, Treves, and Aix la Chapelle. 
e was Latin poetry, and he gained the name of the 
wet, or the poet of the saints. 
tice of this find has come to my knowledge, except 
ian; but it ought to be translated in its entirety ; 
ixteen pages give me more vivid and varied ideas of 
y this ancient record of school-boy experience ought like Goethe’s 
phy to be entitled Dichtung und Wahrheit. Yet it is thus described 
shes and pictures from the history of education by L. Kellner [ Essen. 
. i. p. 132]. ‘‘ Walafried Strabo hat iiber seine Studien in Reichenau 
ich gefiibrt, welches in der neueren Zeit aufgefunden und veroffent- 
mist. Es liefert ein so lebendiges und frisches Bild des damaligen 


sund Erziehungswesens in den Klosterschulen, dass wir es unscren 
it vorenthalten kénnen, und in einem besonderen Abschnitte folgen 
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a Benedictine school than I have been able to 
all other sources whatever. Reichenau celebra 
tennial in 824, while Walafried was still a schole 

A few of Herr Kriegk’s dates, attesting popul 
in the thirteenth century, and arguing its ex 
before, are noteworthy. Teachers in an endow 
Frankfort are mentioned in the year 1215 — a 
dating from Charlemagne or his immediate suc 
such schools a majority of the teachers were lay 
as the year 1200. In 1316 the Jews are reco: 
sold their schoolhouse in Frankfort, and must | 
bought it long before. The seal of a Freiburg 
the date 1334. In Worms education had becc 
before 1260 ; for in that year restrictions were i 
scholars should be sent to school for the sake of 1 
material gains. On the other hand, ten years Ta 
the chief prelate of Cologne was inaugurating, 
only enforcing, compulsory education. He impo 
the dwellers in outlying hamlets if they neglec 
their children to school. The schools at Basel w 
at so early an era, that in 1289 an order was 
limiting the number of pupils in each to thirt 
one of the magistrates of Marburg is described as 
formerly a schoolmaster. In 1300 a school for | 
tioned as already flourishing in Mainz. In 12 
superintendent was appointed in Vienna by the 
In 1326 the town council of Esslingen built a 
for an elementary school. But for the loss of 
would no doubt be clear that many other places 
long before. One writer observes that fourteen ci 
alone had been ascertained by him to have set u 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

In Schmidt’s Paedagogical Encyclopaedia? I 
account of schools still earlier than any describec 


1. Kellner, ‘Sketches and Pictures of Educational Histor 
149. Essen. 1862; from the Annual Report of the Benedictin 
Maria Einsiedeln, 1856-57. 

2 Vol. x. p. 359. 
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In the year 1192 the ruling authorities in Ghent ordained 
that whoever pleased to open a school might do so without 
molestation. This action seems to have resulted from hos- 
tility on the part of church schools to those of a secular 
character ; and, besides, neither class of them seems to have 
been a novelty, even in that twelfth century. 

The notices now presented from Herr Kriegk, all of dates 
previous to the year 1400, suggest that, if the truth were 
known, the institutions to which they refer would be seen to 
have originated many generations before. Even earlier than 
the year 1800 popular instruction had been diffused in more 
countries than one, and among many of the poor — thanks 
tothe Franciscans and Dominicans, who from their founda- 
tion labored chiefly with and for those masses whom the 
More ancient and aristocratic order of Benedictines had 
overlooked. They also improved school-books and instruc- 
tonal methods as well. They set up their schools where 
they were most easily reached by the common people.! 

A generation before Francis and Dominic founded their 
orders the Waldenses had promoted elementary education 
among the masses. Their cardinal tenet was that every one 
has an equal right to read the Bible and to preach. Hence 
from the start, in 1170, they had something of biblical trans- 
lations, and directly drew up vernacular catechisms, as well 
as books of devotion. Their success in publishing these 
books was such that their first persecutors say: “ Nothing 
bas astonished us so much as that little girls, even of the 
poor, have learned the Gospels and Epistles.’ Nor were 
the Waldenses confined to a corner, as we often suppose. 
Their principles were thought by their adversaries in the year 
1300 to be more widespread than those of any other heretics. 
The words of one inquisitor of that era were: ‘‘ Fere nulla 
eat terra in qua haec secta non sit.” 

Other details in years somewhat later, though all within 

pre-reformation era, bring to light schools in many other 
1 Schmidt, Educational History, p. 159. 
* Schmidt, Paedagogical Encyclopaedia, s.v., Vol. x. p. 266. 
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places, and those very probably of no less antiquity than such 
as have been mentioned. Among these school-seats are 
Brunswick, Spires, Halle, Baden, Goch, Gerolshofen, Revel, 
Constance, Nuremberg, Ratisbon, Breslau, Wurzburg, Ulm, 
Worms, Hoxter, Heidelberg, Kaufbeuren, Oppenheim, Zittau, 
Ueberlingen, Bruchsal, Andernach, Griinberg, and 80 on. 
This list indicates not only that mediaeval Germany was sown 
broadcast with schools, but that some of them were main 
tained in insignificant places, unless towns large of yore have 
now strangely dwindled. 

As a sign of flourishing schools, Herr Kriegk mentions 
that at Cleves, in 1419, the schoolmaster was paid more than 
both the city clerk and burgomaster, and that in the city 
records he had nowhere detected any complaint of the teacher's 
honorarium as inadequate. 

In Schmidt’s History of Education? secular . schools are 
declared to have been founded at dates even earlier than any 
mentioned by Herr Kriegk, as at Hamburg in 1187, and st 
Liibeck in 1161. 

Some of the minutiae accumulated by Herr Kriegk cor 
cerning the characteristics of early German school life are 
worth consideration. The discipline was severe. Luther 
relates that he was himself flogged fifteen times in a single 
morning. Yet we know that the teacher did not whip all 
the offending Adam out of him. At Heidelberg, in 1567, ® 
master was dismissed because he refused to use the rod o® 
boys of nineteen. He may have feared that they would u® 
it on him — turning against him his own weapons. The se 
of the Hoxter school, dating from 1856, bears a pedagogue 
with his left hand grasping a pupil’s throat, and with his rigi— 
plying and applying a switch. The rule was, that if ac#® 
Latin scholar let fall three German words in the course of 
day, he should atone for it by more than three stripes. TE 
only check I notice on pedagogical punishments is a papa®™ 
edict, that if a scholar while being flogged had an arm brokes* 
he should be permitted to pass into another school. At S~ 


1 Rchmidt, Paedagogical Encyclopacdia, s.v., Vol. x. p. 166. 
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Gall so rigorous was the control that when the bishop in the 
midst of a recitation poured out a basket of apples on the 
floor no single scholar turned his eyes toward them as they 
Folled before him. In 937 a student at that school, while 
awaiting castigation, burned up the school-house.! The ideal 
anstructor, whether standing or sitting, never laid down the 
rod. At Stuttgard, in 1501, every scholar who was heard 
to utter any German vocable was punished by fasting —a 
penalty which to boys of keen appetites may have been worse 
then flogging? Walafried at Reichenau had been punished 
inthe same ascetic style seven hundred years before. The 
law for the conversation of schoolboys was laid down in this 
Couplet : 
“Verbis utitor in schola nec ullis 
Nisi sint Romuleae recepta linguae.” 

These rigors of chastisement, in the judgment of Dr. Rein, 
—a celebrated German writer on pedagogics, — resulted 
Tom the fact that monasteries, whose rules were imitated in 
ther schools, owed most of their recruits to serfs. But serfs 
rom childhood were wont to be lashed with whips. It is 
lard for us to regret the harsh school scourging so much as 
ve rejoice in the proof which here comes out regarding the 
‘levating and educative influences of monastic houses, and 
hat on a class which otherwise would have remained shut 
ip in despair. It was much that they recognized in plebeian 
‘hildren a potential nobleness waiting to be evoked, as sculp- 
Ors see a statue hid in every rock. 

Qne stud y — one only — was common to all schools, whether 
n city or country, endowed, Latin, German, private, or 
‘laustral; namely, music. Singers were called from all 
‘chools to lend their voices in sacred services; and, partly 
Or this reason, schoolhouses were never far from churches, 
f not beneath their roofs. This custom in regard to location 
sutlived the old faith, so that Shakespeare speaks of “ the 
Pedant who keeps a school in the church.” German school- 
boys from the earliest times used to sing at the doors of 


2 Gustav Freitag. * Schmidt, Paedagogical Encyclopaedia, Vol. x. p. 460. 
Vou. XXXIX. No. 155. 53 
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private houses. Performers in these ambulatory singin: 
schools were paid some trifle for their pains, and carrieé 
little pails at their girdles, in hopes of a morsel of meat fro 
those who gave no money. The stripling Luther was a pel 
patetic choirboy in Eisenach, and in 1842 I saw his succeso 
in that same city, still singing as he sang. Clad in gra 
mantles and high black hats, they drew up in horseshoe for 
before doors and made music thrice a day. They knew we- 
as they told me, that Luther had been a choir-boy there. 

Inasmuch as mediaeval schools. were so musical, Po] 
Gregory, author of the Gregorian chant, became their guardiz 
saint. Yet that Gregory should be chosen as the tutel: 
genius of educational institutions is one of the oddest ironi: 
in history. That pontiff is now best known as having bee 
accused of burning the ancient classics. One of his undoubts 
utterances was this: “I think it a shame for me, the celesta 
oracle, to be bound by the rules of a pagan grammarian, ak 
so I scorn to shun metacisms and barbarisms, as well as 
regard cases.” Notwithstanding, Gregory bought scho 
saintship for a song; and so on his day, which was t] 
twelfth of March, the school year began. On that day t] 
children, chanting hymns, marched in procession to tl 
church, where they were addressed by the priest, and thé 
were regaled with cakes by the citizens. 

This school ‘ commencement’? was in time strange 
transformed. The boy who walked foremost was dressed 
the robes and mitre of a bishop, and attended by two of I 
mates in the costume of priests. On arriving at the alt 
they mimicked the episcopal ceremonial. Erelong the chi 
dren in the procession all came disguised, and older trifle 
mingled with the maskers, till all decorum went quite athwa- 

Abuses connected with the boy-bishop, or school-bisht 
( Schul-bischof ), as the Germans call him, became intolerak 
so long ago that a council at Salzburg undertook to abate € 
nuisance in the year 1274. The ghostly fathers at that timc 
however, contented themselves with forbidding all perso 
over sixteen years of age to appear in the church as masker 
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though by a Hamburg ordinance of 13380 all those still in an 
educational course were permitted to wear disguises in church. 
The early date of the council which essayed this regulation 
of school mummeries is suggestive. It throws the origin of 
common schools very far back, and inclines one to think that 
they had never become extinct since their establishment, or 
rather extension, by Charlemagne. According to the chron- 
icler of St. Gall, that emperor opened a school in his palace 
for children of nobles, and of lower classes as well. After a 
time the scholars, both,high and low, were summoned before 
him and examined. He saw that the inferior set were far 
more advanced. Thereupon he placed all the poor and 
learned on his right hand with great promises. Then, 
frowning on the noble scions, he thundered: “‘ You repose 
on your birth and fortune. Nothing shall you ever get from 
King Charles.’’! It is not easy to overrate the influences of 
such imperial encouragement to plebeian scholars, especially 
as it was only in the line of learning that youth of their class 
could hope for advancement. Did my limits allow, I should 
hot fail to pass in review schools open for serfs and freemen 
alike ata still earlier period. Educational institutes of this 
class may be shown to have flourished in a full score of 
towns previous to the close of the Merovingian era, in the 
Year 7.52. 

Other facts point to educational institutions as of great an- 
tiquity. One is a list of school-books drawn up at Reichenau 
in the ninth century, among which are helps for teaching the 
German language (carmina ad docendam Theodiscam lin- 
gam), as if elementary vernacular schools were already in 
Operation. Indeed, the autobiography of Walafried Strabo, 
Who learned to read at Reichenau in 815, shows that German 
books were then no novelty.2 An edict of Charlemagne, 
dated 794, required the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ 
Creed to be taught to the people in their vernacular. A 
German catechism was well-nigh as old. The seven sciences, 


1 Edinburgh Review, No. 310, p. 207. 2 Kellner, 188. 
® Schmidt, Paedagogical Encyclopaedia, Vol. iif. pp. 869, 872. 
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or whole educational curriculum of Marcianus Capella(ca. 57) 
was translated into German in the eleventh century.! 

The farce of boy-bishops was one germ of the religmamr 
plays that were for centuries performed in churches, ancamm 
great part by school-boys,— mediaeval mysteries, of wK-——_ 
the decennial Passion-play at Ober Ammergau is in ourda___ 
unique survival. But some of these sacred plays have come demmmag 
to us from the tenth century, and they demonstrate a deme, 
of culture often supposed to have been unknown at that = 
There are six sacred dramas, written -and acted at Gan@iije,, 
heim, an abbey in north Germany, — perhaps in its chazaape] 
—which prove their authoress, Roswitha,? who died in 968 
or soon afterwards, intimately acquainted with Virgil, How~ac¢, 
Terence, and Plautus,—to say nothing of their showing 
poetical genius. LL. Stacke, in his Comparative German 
History, just issued in Leipsic, gives an exquisite fac-simile 
of Roswitha’s hexameters, commencing : 

“Nunc vagat in silvis, latitat nunc denique sulcis.” 


Unless many of the uuns of that time, and daughters of the 
laity who were taught with them, had been good Latinists, 
how could these creations have found actors or audiences ! 
In fact, the plays themselves describe the reading of heathe® 
books as then constant. Their purpose was not to increas 
the quantity of reading, but to change its quality. 
Analogous to these diversions of Roswitha, as well € 
indicative alike of classical culture and of gallantry in te 
twelfth century, were the sports in a nunnery at Toul— 
phenomenon described by Gustav Freitag,? and also declar 


1 Edinburgh Review, No. 310, p. 200. 

2 Milman |Latin Christianity, Vol. viii. p. 317], calls the authoress Roev 
an abbess, but according to more recent rescarches she was a private nun 
has been often confounded with a namesake who was abbess of her ck 
Milman, and many others, say that her dramas were “‘ acted in the conver 
possibly in its chapel.” A writer in the Encyclopaedia Britannica hold 
‘“‘the fact of their representation is an unwarrantable assumption.” 
admits that they were “designed for recitation by the nuns, for reading : 
etc. At all events they imply a contemporary audience to which Lr 
well-nigh a living language. 

§ Vol. i p. 378. 
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have been then nothing uncommon. On May-day the 
rs were locked, the old nuns barred out, only a few 
sta who understood the art of silence were admitted. In 
e of the Gospel one nun read aloud Ovid’s Art of Love, 
two nuns sang love-ditties. Then came forward the 
queen, in robes all studded with spring flowers. She 
slaimed herself despatched by Cupid to make inquisition 
' the lives of the sisterhood. 
‘he tolerance not only of boy-bishops, but of masking and 
ics in churches, is in keeping with various other outcrops 
hamor which appeared unobjectionable to mediaevals, 
rever shocking to the modern sense of propriety. One 
simen was the seats called misereres, meaning ‘ Oh, have 
‘cy.’ Each was a board, on the ragged edge of which, 
m upturned, a weary monk was allowed to sit at vigils — 
yard carved with designs comic or indelicate or horrible. 
other such oddity was a church gargoyle or water-spout 
ped like a dragon or devil; or in the most solemn pictures, 
h as the homage of the magi, monkeys were introduced 
ying antics. Again, similar incongruities appear elabo- 
‘ly carved in the midst of a church, together with lizards 
so many other monsters as could never have been thought 
unless to represent literal obedience to the precept, “ Let 
rything that hath breath praise the Lord.” 
‘here are, however, no better illustrations of humor in the 
dle Ages than pervade their school-system. Second only 
he school-bishop’s ephemeral reign, like the May-queen’s 
ater periods, was the festival of switch-seeking ( Virgatum 
en), a day when whole schools with their teachers sought 
woods, and amid songs and dances cut and trimmed the 
s that were to blister the backs of the gatherers for a year 
srward. When this day of rustication declined, the striplings 
st have returned with skipping spirits somewhat allayed, as 
y half consciously bore their crosses to the scene of future 
fering. As an additional mental spur, some blockhead 
8 daily made to bestride a wooden donkey, which stood 
udy saddled in the midst of the schoolroom. It may have 
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never occurred to the inventors of this pony that the donk 
might make the dull doubly dull by contagion. Anott 
form of dull Jack’s tribulation consisted in his being fore 
to carry the donkey instead of being carried by him. Aga 
the speech of the old Germans was humorous unawal 
when they styled the master who taught making ven 
that were sometimes professedly, and always really, ne 
sensical, a poet. Furthermore, they allowed certain px 
boys whom they termed dormitorials, to lodge in the chure 
only requiring them, night by night, to wake up and pay | 
their lodgings by singing at midnight vigils and early mass 
It will be easily believed that such songsters were mc 
solemn in their service than hired mourners were at mt 
funerals. It is not impossible that the pillows of the dort 
torials rested on ropes, which were loosed in order to bar 
them wide awake, and that the singer who entered the chay 
hindmost found no seat left for him, until, by walking rou 
with a lantern, he caught one of his mates a napping, a! 
unseated him. 

In the matter of servitudes, the pupils in some towns we 
bound to supply the teacher with wine; in others, the teach 
was bound to bring up from the priest’s cellar the liquors ft 
the priest’s table; but then he had a right to a seat thei 
himself. No usage, however, may appear so comic as tl 
requiring of each single scholar to bring from home a billet « 
wood every morning for warming the schoolroom. In place 
where this custom was in force, as in Gerolshofen, non 
were exempt. Such a servitude was democratic; for the ric 
must bear his burden, as well as the poor. Its moral i: 
fluence also must have been salutary, inuring to self-hel 
and rousing in every one the feeling that he was earnir 
something of his education and working his passage. 

One of the most singular features in the middle age Germa 
school was that it knew no vacations, not even on Sunday 
Its only interruptions were on great festivals. On the 
occasions the scholars paid tribute to their master by a sO 
of donation visit, and the less empty-handed they came t] 
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longer were their holidays. The earliest notice which has 
turned up of a half-holiday on Wednesday dates from the 
the year 1541. The daily school hours, however, were in 
many cases only two, and seldom more than four. Yet the 
hour of commencing was at seven in the morning, often at 
81x, and sometimes at five; so that every pupil must bring a 
wax taper in his pocket. Every student did so still in the 
university of Jena when I was there in 1842. Each taper 
was a yard long, and coiled up like a rattlesnake, with one 
end erect like his head. 
In ages before the invention of either printing or paper, 
Schools, like other departments of life, were managed in 
ways widely divergent from those which we now travel. 
Writing was then taught simultaneously with reading, or 
rather before it. Teachers were accordingly called writing 
and reading masters, and schools were said to be for teaching 
to write and read. A letter or word which the teacher had 
marked on a block was copied un the same block by the 
Scholar, who was then taught to call it by its name. Some- 
times the blocks were coated with wax, which when scratched 
all over could be easily smoothed and used again as a 
palimpsest. In such blocks we see the origin of the word 
“book,” which etymologically is beechwood or something 
made of it. Visiting Egyptian common schools in 1868 I 
Saw the boys writing on sheets of tin. Our blackboard exer- 
Cises may be considered a return to the block system, with the 
addition of chalk, and hanging up the board which used to lie 
in thescholar’s lap. Herr Kriegk has found chalk mentioned 
Only once, and slates not at all. No doubt some of those 
antique wooden tablets, both waxed and unwaxed, may be 
inspected to-day in the vast Bavarian national museum at 
Munich. If they are wanting, it is the only omission there 
Concerning the minutiae of antique life, the very image and 
body of the time. Parchment was far too dear to be in the 
hands of mediaeval schoolboys. The first mention of paper in 
Schools occurred in 1500. Not till 1494 did Arabie numerals 
first show themselves in Frankfort records, and for half a 
century afterward they were not common. 
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On a general view, however, the resemblances between 
mediaeval and modern educational appliances are remarkable. 
Blocks have been alluded to as being really blackboards on a 
small scale. So have compulsory school attendance, the 
prominence given to singing, co-education, separate schools 
for each sex, and instruction vouchsafed either gratuitously 
or for a nominal price. Besides all these, the monitorial 
system, re-enforcing the teacher with the heads and hands of 
advanced scholars, was also practised from time immemorial. 
Walafried was so taught in the year 815. 

In considering the results of early German education, one 
can scarcely fail to observe that Beckmann and other his- 
torians of inventions ascribe a legion of them to German 
mediaeval mechanics. Very possibly one secret of Teutonic 
superiority in this line may be discovered in the school cul- 
ture which had scattered abroad in all the empire a more 
numerous class of intelligent operatives— tools trained to 
think — than existed anywhere else. These inventions made 
a history of themselves, which — as like causes produce like 
effects — is now repeating itself in the records of our Patent 
Office, illustrating the multitudinous ingenuities of Yankees 
who have been reared in educational nurseries analogous to 
those of the old Germana. 

The schools of the Reformation era could not have been 
extemporized. They were a birth not ex tempore, but ex 
omni tempore. When at Caesarea Philippi we wonder at the 
source of the Jordan half as large as its mouth in the Dead 
Sea, we know that it must have flowed a long way subterra- 
neously, and gathered tribute in its hidden progress from 
many a spring. It seems, on the whole, very possible that 
elementary schools may be traced in a sort of apostolical 
succession to the primitive Christians, and through them to 
the Jews. Jesus, son of Jamla, kept a school for boys in 
Jerusalem in the lifetime of Paul.!_ The rabbins at that era 
aaid that the world is preserved by the breath of children in 
school, and accordingly declared every village accursed in 


1 Schmidt, p. 104. 
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which there was no school, and if it heeded not the anathema 
devoted it to destruction. They prescribed for every twenty- 
five scholars one master, for forty scholars a master with an’ 
assistant, and so on. Kvidently there was a rabbinical 
school in the Jewish temple-court, where the child Jesus was 
seated among the teachers, both hearing them and asking 
them questions (Luke ii. 46). 

From the retrospect we have taken, it seems clear that the 
Reformation by no means gave birth to the German school 
system, which had already been three or more centuries in 
gradual growth, “as the morning steals upon the night.” It 
is, however, one glory of the Reformation that it stimulated 
in various directions the development of that system. Of 
the monastic endowments which it confiscated, a part were 
turned into educational channels. Money proved the sinews 
of schools, as well as of strategy. The primary schools in 
Basel were founded on monkish revenues. One Frankfort 
school was styled ‘‘ barefoot,”’ because at its origin, in 1532, 
it was quartered in a building of mendicant friars. Thus 
the Reformation put new wine into old bottles, so that the 
bottles swelled, yet remained as strong as ever. Protes- 
tautism owed something to the coffers of old legacies. It 
owed much more to a leaven of school culture, which, leaven- 
ing the Teutonic nations, had rendered them more receptive 
than others of its selectest influences. Hence it had free 
course and was glorified in Germany, while proving a failure 
in France and Italy. Well-schooled Geneva sang hosannas 
to Calvin, whom his illiterate native Picardy would have 


erucified. 
Vor. XXXIX. No. 155 53 
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ARTICLE II. 


GREECE AS A EUROPEAN KINGDOM. 
BY REV. A. N. ARNOLD, D.D., FORMERLY A MISSIONARY IN GREECE. 


THE generation that sympathized with the Greeks in their 
heroic struggle to break the yoke of Ottoman oppression has 
nearly passed away. A few still survive who remember the 
generous enthusiasm which was so widely felt in our country 
while that struggle was going on. That enthusiasm was 
neither strange nor unreasonable. Indeed, in several respects, 
the contest by which Greece won her independence was not 
unlike that by which we achieved our own. It was the 
struggle of a weak power against a strong. It was the effort 
to throw off a yoke of oppression far heavier and more cruel, 
and of far longer continuance, than that which our fathers 
were no longer able to bear. It was marked, like our own, 
by alternations of glorious success and deep disaster. It was 
perseveringly prosecuted amid great discouragements and 
with great sacrifices. And it lasted for very nearly the same 
period as our own.! No wonder, then, that American sym- 
pathy with the Greeks in their contest for freedom was 
widespread and earnest. This sympathy was shown by mul- 
titudes of our people in contributions of money and food and 
clothing for the relief of the suffering Greeks; by the per- 
sonal efforts and services of individuals, like Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe of Massachusetts and Colonel Jonathan P. Miller of 
Vermont; and by the official utterances and acts of such 
public men as Daniel Webster and Henry Clay.? It will 

1 This parallel has been noticed by Gladstone, “Gleanings of Past Years,” 
Vol. iv. p. 285, and by Felton, ‘‘ Lowell Lectures,” Vol. ii. p. 253. 

2 Dr. Howe acted as a Surgeon in the Greek war (1824-1827), organized the 
Greek signal service, and presided over it. He bore this testimony to the Greeks: 


“The more I became acquainted with the Greek people, their language and 
manners, the more I became pleased with them, the more convinced that there 
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hardly be denied that our interest in the little kingdom of 
Greece, since it became an independent power, has but poorly 
corresponded with the earlier enthusiasm with which we 
watched and encouraged the contest by which her indepen- 
dence was achieved. This is to be regretted. Greece is not 
ungrateful for our past sympathies and services. She needs 
and deserves our sympathies still. Always remembering the 
sage caution of Washington’s Farewell Address, against em- 
broiling ourselves in the quarrels of European nations, we 
need not, and should not be, indifferent to the progress of 
a brave and freedom-loving people. 

It may tend to revive and perpetuate our friendly interest 
in the welfare and prosperity of this little Greek kingdom, 
if we briefly recall the principal events of that revolutionary 
struggle which at the time aroused and justified our sym- 
pathy ; and then consider what progress Greece has already 
made, in the face of many difficulties; and finally glance at 
the obstacles which she has had to encounter in her natural 
and praiseworthy endeavors to complete the work of the 
emancipation of the entire Greek race, which was unfortu- 
nately left incomplete when the kingdom was organized, and 
which, after the lapse of more than half a century, and after 
several partial extensions of territory, can hardly yet be called 
complete. Greece would be unworthy of herself and of her 


is in the modern Greeks that which, with liberty and education, will make them 
again a people remarkable for talent and taste ” (Address in New York in 1828). 
As to Col. Jonathan P. Miller (born Feb. 24, 1798, died 1847), see his “Condition 
of Greece in 1827, 1828,” consisting of the Journal which he “‘ kept by order of 
the Executive Greek Committee of the city of New York.” In the House of 
Representatives Dec. 8, 1823, Mr. Webster offered the following : ‘“‘ Resolved, 
That provision ought to be made by law for defraying the expense incident to the 
appointment of an agent or commissioner to Greece, whenever the President 
shall deem it expedient to make such an appointment.” When this resolution 
came up for discussion Jan. 19, 1824, Mr. Webster delivered his eloquent 
oration on “The Revolution in Greece” (Vol. iii. pp. 61-93, Everett’s edition 
of Webster's Works). Mr. Clay had seconded Mr. Webstcr’s resolution in an 
earnest speech (Colton’s edition of ‘Life and Times of Henry Clay,” Vol. i. 
pp. 246-249), and though the resolution was lost at the time, the United States 
was the first to acknowledge the Independence of Greece, when John Quincy 
Adams was President, and Mr. Clay Secretary of State. 
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past history, if she did not aspire ardently and struggle man- 
fully to see that work completed in the liberation of the 
entire Greek race. 

The outbreak of the revolutionary uprising, in 1821, was 
not due, as has sometimes been asserted, to foreign intrigue ; 
but it was the legitimate and inevitable consequence of the 
awakened life of the nation. While this revival of the 
national spirit was no doubt connected in some measure with 
the general movement in Europe which had its most signal 
illustration in the French revolution, it was more particularly 
due to the influence of certain scholars and patriots who had 
arisen among the Greeks themselves, and whose burning 
words were directed to the very purpose of awakening among 
their countrymen that love of liberty with which the litera- 
ture of ancient Greece is so eminently pervaded. Indeed, it 
was largely by recalling the attention of the people to their 
ancient classic writers that these scholars and patriots aroused 
the national spirit. 

Prominent among these was Adamantios Koraés (or Co- 
ray, as his name is often spelled), a Greek of Sciote parentage, 
but born in Smyrna, in 1748, and educated in his earlier 
years in Scio by his grandfather, who was the teacher of a 
Hellenic school in that island. He spent six years in a com- 
mercial house in Amsterdam, giving all his leisure to literary 
pursuits. After a short sojourn in his native place, he spent 
six years more in Montpelier (1782-1788), where he studied 
medicine ; supporting himself in part by his writings. Thence 
he removed to Paris. While there he was employed by Ne- 
poleon, then First Consul of France, to translate the works 
of Strabo, the Greek geographer, into French (1802). From 
this time he remained in Paris till his death, in 1838. During 
this last half century his literary career forms part of the 
intellectual history of the age. In 18038 he read before a 
literary society in Paris (called Observers of Man) a memoir 
on “ The Present State of Civilization in Greece,” which 
contains one of the earliest direct assertions of the necessity 
for national emancipation. His editions of several of the 
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Greek classics and his animated exhortations to his country- 
men gave him unbounded influence ; and for the space of 
forty years he may be said to have guided the education of 
his people. His patriotic writings, together with the influence 
of the Hetairias, or secret societies of the Greeks, formed 
the chief causes by which the Greeks were aroused to shake 
off the Turkish yoke. 

Another prominent actor in the preparation of the Greek 
nation for their emancipation was the patriot scholar and 
poet, Constantinos Rhigas, not inaptly styled “ the Tyrtaeus 
of Modern Greece.” He was born in Thessaly, in 1753, and 
resided in Bucharest from his early youth till 1790 — at first 
engaged in commerce, and afterwards holding the office of 
professor. Thence he removed to Vienna, where as a jour- 
nalist and a poet he was active in arousing his countrymen 
to insurrection, until he was basely delivered up by the 
Austrian authorities to the Turks, and put to death with 
cruel tortures.! 

The outbreak of the Greek revolution is commonly assigned 
to the 25th of March, 1821; and that date, corresponding to 
the 6th of April, N.S., is celebrated by the Greeks as the 
birth-day of their nation. It was on that day that Germanos, 
the Archbishop of Patras, raised the standard of the cross at 
the monastery of Laura. The first military enterprises of 
the insurgents were crowned with success; and before the 
end of the summer they had liberated almost the whole 
country ; and the few Turkish troops that remained on their 
soil were closely besieged in about a dozen fortresses. Had 
energetic European intervention come to their aid then, instead 
of five or six years later, much bloodshed would have been 
saved, and many hinderances and difficulties forestalled. 
But Europe was very slow to espouse the cause of Greek 
emancipation ; and the first rapid triumphs of the insurgents, 
due not only to their bravery and enthusiasm, but also in 
part to the unprepared state of their oppressors, were soon 


1 Sergeant’s New Greece, p. 240; Felton’s Lowell Lectures, Vol. ii. pp 
416-419. 
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followed by terrible reverses. The project was seriously 
entertained at one time in Constantinople of devoting all the 
Greeks throughout Turkey to indiscriminate massacre ; and, 
in fact, many of the leading Greeks jn the capital and else- 
where fell victims to the bloodthirsty revenge of the Turks. 
Gregory, the Patriarch of Constantinople, was hung at the 
gate of his palace; and after his body had been left to swing 
there for three days, it was taken down, dragged through the 
streets by the Jews, and then thrown into the sea. Seven 
bishops and a large number of priests, besides a multitude of 
prominent men among the private citizens, were put to death. 
In fact, the war was conducted, on the part of the Turks, 
during the whole period of its continuance, with the most 
barbarous cruelty. Perhaps the extremest instance of this 
was the massacre of the Sciotes, in the year 1822. We have 
a thrilling account of this terrible scene in a letter written 
by Mr. Richard Cobden. The island of Scio had long been 
a favored spot. It was famed for the beauty of its scenery, 
the fertility of its soil, and the intelligence and comfort of 
its inhabitants. Though technically a part of the Turkish 
empire, it had enjoyed peculiar privileges, and had become 
a favorite resort for wealthy Greeks who had retired from a 
life of successful business in other parts. Its schools and 
libraries were famous; and it was, in fact, a sort of Greek 
paradise. The inhabitants had taken no part in the first 
outbreak ; but as the war advanced, and became more and 
more a war of races and religions, the Sciotes could not fail 
to show that their sympathies were heartily on the side of 
their suffering countrymen. At last the Turkish garrison 
was shut up in the citadel. This was the signal for a man- 
date from Constantinople, virtually giving up the entire 
population to the greed and outrage of Moslem fanaticism. 
There was an immediate rush from the capital and from the 
large towns on the coast of Asia Minor to the doomed island. 
The people of this hitherto happy region were given up to 
fire and sword, and not only to the most atrocious cruelties 
and butcheries of a savage soldiery, but to the more diabolical 
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outrages of an infuriated mob of the baser sort. For three 
terrible months the whole island was abandoned to their 
ravages. Not less than forty thousand, of both sexes, were 
sold into slavery ; and of a population of about one hundred 
thousand not more than five thousand were left alive upon the 
island.! The massacre of Scio is a tragedy without a parallel 
in the history of modern wars. Is it to be wondered at that 
the Greeks sometimes retaliated by similar cruelties to those 
which their tyrants had taught them? It is written that 
“oppression maketh a wise man mad” (Kecl. vii. 7). But 
no scriptural maxim or historical precedent teaches the 
converse — that oppression makes maddened men wise or 
moderate or forgiving. 

It is a relief and a pleasure to turn from this horrible 
example of Turkish savagery to some of the many illustra- 
tions of Grecian patriotism and bravery with which the 
annals of the revolution abound. 

On the sea, especially, Admirals Miaulis and Kanaris, with 
their fireships, struck terror into the hearts of Turkish naval 
forces. They destroyed more than three thousand Turks 
during the first year of the war. They burned the Admiral’s 
ship at Scio, and very soon drove the enemy in panic from 
the Grecian waters. While a Turkish fleet was lying at 
anchor in the bay of Tenedos, two barques, with Turkish 
colors, appeared in sight, followed by two Greek brigs. The 
Turkish spectators from the fleet watched the chase with 
lively interest, and as the barques drew near, not suspecting 
any stratagem, the ships opened their lines with loud cheers 
to admit their countrymen into safety. This was what the 
Greeks desired ; for those two barques were fire-ships, manned 
by Greek sailors dressed as Turks, and commanded, one by 
Kanaris himself, the other by a Hydraote captain. The 


1 New Greece, p. 302, note 1. See also the story of Loukis Laras, “ Remi- 
niscences of a Chiote Merchant during the Greek War of Independence,” by D. 
Bikelas, pp. 273; translated from the Greek by J. Gennadius. London: Mac- 
millan, 1881. A historical romance, written with touching simplicity, and with 
no little dramatic power ; one of the finest specimens of modern Greek litera- 
tare in this comparatively uncultivated department. 
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barques immediately grappled the two principal ships, the 
one the Turkish flag-ship and the other a ship of the line 
filled with treasure. The Turkish Admiral, by cutting his 
cable, narrowly escaped destruction ; but the other ship was 
set on fire, and soon blew up with a terrific explosion, destroy- 
ing with the treasure the lives of sixteen hundred Turks. 
The remainder of the fleet cut their cables and made for the 
Dardanelles. In their flight two of their ships ran ashore 
and were wrecked. Among more than a dozen prizes which 
these Greek fire-ships took was one in the harbor of Damietta 
with a million piasters aboard. Many instances are related 
of the personal prowess and cool daring of Kanaris. On one 
occasion, after he had left the fire-ship, seeing that it was not 
properly inflamed, he went on board again alone and set it on 
fire. This gallant naval officer survived until the year 1877. 
Other exploits on land, no less daring and successful than 
these naval achievments, might be mentioned. That of 
Marco Botsaris, the heroic defender of Missolonghi, may 
" serve as a specimen. Being hard pressed, and having barely 
three thousand men with which to hold his ground against 
more than eight times that number of his besiegers, he had 
recourse to a desperate stratagem. Selecting one hundred 
and fifty Suliotes, the bravest of the brave, he fell by night 
upon the advanced guard of the enemy, composed of five 
thousand men, while the remainder of his little force attacked 
the main body at different points. The Turkish force, thus 
taken by surprise, was thoroughly routed, and dispersed in 
all directions, leaving eight hundred dead upon the field, and 
one thousand prisoners, eighteen standards, seven guns, and 
immense military stores in the hands of the victorious little 
band. The Greeks lost but one hundred and fifty men; but 
they lost that heroic leader, whose name the muse of Fitz- 
green Halleck has immortalized. Though wounded near 
the beginning of the fight, he would not leave the field until 
near the close, when about daybreak he was shot through the 
head, and only lived long enough to hear the shouts of his 
victorious comrades. This was in the autumn of 1823. 
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Severe reverses now followed. The prospects of the Greeks 
for the next three or four years were gloomy in the extreme. 
The Sultan called upon Mohammed Ali to assist him in 
subjugating Greece ; and this powerful prince, in the summer 
of 1824, sent an army of eight or nine thousand Egyptians, 
under Ibrahim Pasha, into the Morea. The Greeks were 
not able to oppose any adequate force to these new invaders ; 
and they ravaged the country, destroying olive trees and 
currant plantations, and desolating the land. In their ex- 
tremity, the Greeks, not now for the first time, but now more 
earnestly and persistently than ever before, appealed for 
assistance to Europe, and especially to England. But from 
the beginning political and diplomatic difficulties retarded 
the united intervention of the great powers of Europe in 
behalf of Greek independence. As early as June 1821, 
Russia had taken the initiative by addressing a note of in- 
quiry to her allies on these two questions; namely, what 
attitude they would assume in case of a war between Russia 
and Turkey; and what system they would suggest in place 
of the Turkish rule, in case the result of such a war should 
be the termination of that rule. This note was accompanied 
by a distinct disclaimer of any design to extend the limits of 
Russia, or to act without the co-operation of her allies, and 
a declaration of the readiness of the Czar to employ the 
military force of his empire in order to maintain peace and 
to strengthen the equilibrium of Europe. The court of 
Berlin was the only one that made any response. Prince 
Hardenberg, the Prussian chancellor, answered, that he 
learned with satisfaction the disposition of Russia to treat 
the Greek question as a European concern, and suggested a 
conference ; adding, that the open and unreserved participa- 
tion of France and England would be indispensable to the 
attainment of the desired end. He accordingly addressed a 
memorandum te London and Paris inviting co-operation. 
But neither of these powers was enthusiastic for the pro- 
posed intervention in behalf of Greece. England, in partic- 
ular, was influenced by that extreme jealousy of Russian 

Vor. XXXTIX. No. 155. 54 
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policy which has played so important a part in her diplomacy 
for more than half a century. Wellington and Castlereagh 
were at the head of the English ministry at that time; and 
neither of these statesmen was ever suspected of philhellen- 
ism. It was in this very year 1821 that the representatives 
of Russia, Austria, Prussia, and France met in the congress 
of Laybach, and formed that misnamed “ Holy Alliance”’ in 
defense of absolutism and in opposition to popular liberty, 
which led to the scandalous interference of Austria against 
Naples, and in the following year of France against Spain.! 
England, it is true, had kept aloof from this nefarious con- 
spiracy ; had, in fact, protested against it. In reply to this 
appeal of Greece, Castlereagh, who was the minister of foreign 
affairs, instructed Lord Strangford, the British ambassador 
at Constantinople, to give his support to the Russian demands 
against Turkey; but at the same time enjoined him not to 
allow himself to be drawn into any collective action. Next 
came a proposition from Austria to have a conference at 
Vienna for the express purpose of preventing a war between 
Russia and Turkey. The English government was disposed 
to listen to this Austrian suggestion, rather than tothe mem- 
orandum from Berlin. Prince Metternich, the Austrian min- 
ister, wrote to Nesselrode that England would take part in 
the proposed conference at Vienna. But now it was Russia’s 
turn to demur; and so the suggestion of Metternich amounted 
to nothing.” 

Castlereagh, seeing the failure of written communications, 
invited Prince Metternich to meet him in Hanover. Here 
the two statesmen arrived at an understanding by which an 
Anglo-Austrian alliance was agreed upon, with the qualified 


1 It was against the monstrous principles of this Congress that Daniel Web- 
ster pronounced his eloquent invective in his speech in behalf of Greece, referred 
to in the note to p. 418. 

* There was a curious trick of diplomacy connected with this correspondencs. 
While the court of Vienna was expecting a reply, a bag of documents from St. 
Petersburg arrived at Vienna. A separate communication to Prince Metternich 
stated that the bag had already been sealed when the invitation was received, 
and was sent off before there was time to read the new despatch. So the sealed 
bag was sent back to St. Petersburg unopened. — New Greece, p. 360. 
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concurrence of France as a substitute for the European 
concert proposed by Russia and Prussia. The object of these 
statesmen was to prevent any action; and it was accom- 
plished. They addressed a joint note to St. Petersburg, 
requesting Russia to explain her plans in the East,— as if 
she had not already sufficiently explained them by her action 
of the preceding June! The only answer to this communi- 
cation was to the effect that Russia did not desire, and had 
not desired, to act without the sanction of Europe. 
Things remained in this state of inaction, so far as Euro- 
pean intervention in behalf of Greece was concerned, until 
the butcheries of the Greeks by the Turks in the island of 
Scio sent a thrill of horror throughout Europe, and especially 
throughout England. The ambassadors of the powers at 
Constantinople now demanded that measures should be taken 
to put an end to this cruel war, and to decide upon the future 
fate of the Greeks. The sudden death of Castlereagh about 
this time (in August 1822), caused a change of affairs in 
England, and Canning, always a friend to Greece, succeeded 
to the foreign office. In August 1822 the congress of Verona 
met. In the mean time the Greeks had proclaimed their 
independence (at Epidauris, January 27, 1822). This, with- 
out doubt, had a favorable effect upon the public opinion of 
Europe. In November the Eastern question was opened in 
the congress by Nesselrode. He declared that the Czar was 
ready to renew diplomatic relations with the Porte (he had 
withdrawn his ambassador several months before), provided 
the Sultan would prove, by a series of facts, that he was dis- 
posed to respect the Christian religion placed under the 
protection of Russia, and to establish peace in the Greek 
peninsula. The representatives of Austria, Prussia, and 
France concurred in this suggestion, but Wellington hesi- 
tated ; it was necessary for him to consult his colleagues at 
home ; after the lapse of a fortnight he gave this reply: he 
acknowledged the magnanimous moderation of the Czar, but 
it was the opinion of his government that the Porte had 
already given, by its practical concessions, a series of facts 
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which would warrant Russia in reopening diplomatic rela- 
tions. At the same time he suggested that the pressure of 
England should still be brought to bear upon the Porte, in 
order to confirm it in its good dispositions. The next day 
after this reply of England the Russian representative, 
Tatischeff, declared to the congress that the friendship of 
his allies inspired the Czar with such a sense of security that 
he entirely confided to their wisdom the direction of all future 
negotiations. 

It was just at this time that the delegates of the Greek 
provisional government, Metaxas and Jourdain, arrived at 
Verona, with a formal application for recognition. In the 
document which they presented to the congress, drawn up 
with emphatic expressions of piety, which the Greeks prob- 
ably supposed would have no little influence with the Czar 
Alexander (whose heart was believed to be very deeply 
affected by religious emotion), they demanded the readmis- 
sion of Greece into Christendom and her protection by Europe 
against the vengeance of the Porte. The reply of the con- 
gress to this appeal of the Greeks was such as might have 
been expected after the action of the previous year at Lay- 
bach. In their circular, issued at Verona on the 14th of 
December, they declared that the coincidence of the Greek 
rising with the revolution at Naples and in Piedmont left no 
doubt as to the identical origin of these various movements ; 
that the leaders of the Greek revolt had erred in thinking 
it possible to sow discord in the councils of the powers; and 
that the sovereigns had determined to repel the principle of 
revolution in whatever shape or in whatever country it made 
its appearance. This was the heartless reply of Europe, or 
rather of “the European concert of tyranny,” as it has well 
been called, to the moderate and humble appeal of the 
Greeks. This was the mode in which the great powers, a 
little more than half a century ago, abandoned the Greeks 
to the brutality of Turkey. Well might the Greek patriot, 
Kolokotrones, when he heard the result of this appeal to the 


1 New Greece, pp. 304, 305. 
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powers, warn his soldiers that they must trust entirely to 
their guns and their swords. 

And to this, in spite of all disappointments and discour- 
agements, they girded themselves anew. They made heroic 
sacrifices ; witness, for example, the efforts of Miaulis and 
Konturiotes, two merchants of Hydra, who spent more than 
one hundred thousand pounds sterling to equip a flotilla; 
and the magnitude of the forces which they arrayed against 
the Turks, compared with the small population of the country, 
proves that the people at large were not recreant at the call 
of patriotism. Finlay, the historian, who spent a large part 
of his life among the Greeks, and who certainly was not 
chargeable with any undue disposition to flatter them, while 
affirming their lack of able leaders, is compelled to add that 
the true glory of the Greek revolution lies in the indomitable 
energy and unwearied perseverance of the mass of the people.! 

Volunteers, also, from other countries began to flock into 
Greece, to aid them in their heroic struggle by funds, supplies, 
and military service: Stanhope and Napier and Gordon and 
Hastings from England, and Raybaut and Blaquiere from 
France, besides many others from both these countries, and 
even from our own country. Among these the name of 
Lord Byron ought not to be omitted; for although he was 
unable to do much for Greece as a soldier, dying of disease 
at Missolonghi only a little more than three months after 
his arrival in Greece,? his devotion to the Greek cause not 
only gave powerful encouragement to the Greeks themselves, 
but contributed not a little to awaken a spirit of philhellenism 
both in England and on the continent. Nor indeed was his 
direct service, though so short, by any means insignificant. 
He not only raised and equipped and disciplined, at his own 
expense, a considerable force of Suliotes, but he aided the 
Greeks in raising a loan in Europe, and even spent much of 
his own fortune in anticipating that loan and in providing 
the combatants with the sinews of war. No wonder that his 

1 History, vi. 231. 
2 He landed at Missolonghi Jan. 5, 1824, and died April 19th. 
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memory is dear to the Greeks still. His friend, Mr. Tri- 
koupes, afterwards for many years ambassador to England, 
and the author of the best history of the Greek revolution 
(4 vols. 8vo., 1853-1857), delivered an eloquent funeral 
oration and eulogy. The remains of Byron were carried to 
England, but his heart was, in accordance with his own 
desire, preserved in a funereal urn at Missolonghi.! 

All Europe now began to take an interest in Greek affairs, 
and various plans were proposed in England, in France, and 
in Russia for constituting in Greece a kingdom, independent, 
or merely tributary to the Porte. Mr. Canning, now Eng- 
land’s minister of foreign affairs, though favorable to the 
Greek cause, was no less determined than Wellington and 
Castlereagh had been not to allow Russia to take the lead 
in the philhellenic movement. The Greek leaders, under- 
standing that England was now disposed to favor their 
cause, prepared a declaration expressing their desire to place 
themselves under her protection. They sent an agent to 
London to lay their views before Canning, to assure him that 


1 Felton’s Lowell Lectures, Vol. ii. pp. 439-441. Prof. Jebb of Glasgow Uni- 
versity, in his paper on ‘‘ Byron in Greece,”’ supplementary to his ‘‘ Two Lec- 
tures on Modern Greece,”’ delivered at the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh 
in the winter of 1879-1880, successfully vindicates Byron from the charge of 
being actuated by romantic and self-seeking motives in espousing the Greek 
cause. The most plausible ground of this charge, is the unfavorable account 
of the Greeks contained in some of his earlier poems. Prof. Jebb shows very 
conclusively that he had come to entertain more favorable views of Greek char- 
acter, and better hopes of the future of Greece after their rising in 1821, than 
he had when he visited Greece a quarter of a century before. In 1824 Byron 
writes: “I cannot calculate to what a height Greece may rise. .... The Eng- 
lish government deceived itself at first, in thinking it possible to maintain the 
Turkish empire in its integrity, but it cannot be done; that unwieldy mass is 
already putrified, and must dissolve. If anything like an equilibrium is to be 
upheld, Greece must be supported. Mr. Canning, I think, understands this, and 
intends to behave towards Greece as he does with respect to the South American 
colonies. This is all that is wanted, for in that case Greece may look towards 
England with the confidence of friendship, especially as the Jatter now seems to 
be no longer infected with the mania of adding to her colonies, and sees that 
her true interests are inseparably connected with the independence of those 
nations who have shown themselves worthy of emancipation ; and such is the 
case with Greece.’’ — Jehb’s ‘‘ Modern Greece,” pp. 178,179. This, spoken half 
a century ago, now “ sounds like a prophet’s word.” 
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they desired a monarchical form of government for their 
country, and to declare their readiness to accept as their 
sovereign any prince whom Great Britain would nominate. 
At the same time they protested against a Russian plan, which 
probably originated with Capo d’Istria, that the Greek main- 
land, including Thessaly and Epirus, as well as the Morea 
and the islands including Crete, should constitute three prin- 
cipalities, with Turkish garrisons in certain fortified towns. 
This protest, which was received by Canning near the close 
of the year 1824, is said to have pleased him so much that 
he declared it was the best thing the Greeks had done since 
the time of Epaminondas. He felt that he was now master 
of the situation, and that he had checkmated Nesselrode and 
Metternich ; and there is reason to believe that they felt it, 
too, and with no little chagrin. Very soon after this he 
wrote to the Greek government at Nauplia that if hereafter 
they wished to have recourse to the good offices of England, 
and would formally express such a desire, they would find her 
ready to accept the duty. 

The next year, 1825, in view of the successes of Ibrahim 
Pasha, the Russian government renewed its proposal for a 
conference. Canning made no objection ; but he knew that 
the wishes of the powers principally concerned were diamet- 
rically opposite, and that therefore their deliberations could 
produce no good result. Russia wished to take the lead in 
the European intervention for the coercion of Turkey; but 
she had no desire to see Greece independent. Austria was 
more inclined to see the Greek insurrection suppressed, and 
did not wish to have Turkey weakened or attacked. The 
conference met in St. Petersburg, February 24,1825. Russia 
proposed that the powers should at once demand of the Porte 
a cessation of hostilities, enforced by the threat of recalling 
their ambassadors from Constantinople. The Austrian plen- 
ipotentiary suggested that a threat to acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of Greece (to which he knew that the Russian 
government would never consent) would answer the end 
just as well. Finally, the conference did nothing but draw up 
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a remonstrance to the Ottoman government; to which the 
Porte, seeing that the powers were hopelessly divided, replied 
in a tone, not only cool, but contemptuous. 

In the mean time the encouragement which Canning had 
given to the Greeks was producing its effect. A declaration 
asking for English protection was signed by nearly all the 
‘ leading men of the country, to the number of about two 
thousand. This declaration was brought before the National 
Assembly at Nauplia, and formally ratified. It was brief, 
simple, and conclusive. It consisted of these two concise 
articles : 

‘‘In virtue of the present act, the Greek nation places the 
sacred deposit of its liberty, independence, and political exis- 
tence under the absolute protection of Great Britain. 

‘The President of the Council shall immediately execute 
the present law.” 

This document was dated Napoli (Nauplia), August 1, 1825. 
Demetrius Miaulis, son of the famous Greek captain, brought 
these articles to London, and presented them to the foreign 
secretary. But Canning was hardly prepared to act promptly 
in redeeming his pledge. The influence of Austrian intrigues 
with the English tories, and especially the attitude of the 
King and the Duke of Wellington, made it necessary for him 
to be cautious. He told the Greek delegates that their offer 
could not be immediately accepted without involving England 
in a war with Turkey, which would give cause of complaint 
to the powers. He advised them not to look for a single 
protectorate, but for the common mediation of the powers. 
He intimated to them that there might come a point in the 
contest at which Great Britain might exert her influence to 
bring about a compromise with the Porte, not for the entire 
independence of Greece,— for that would be asking every- 
thing, — but for anything short of independence.! This reply 
does not seem very satisfactory ; but it was diplomatic, and it 
effected its object. It did not deceive the Greeka; nor did 
it deceive Europe. It especially annoyed Prince Metternioh, 

' New Greece, p. 328. 
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who atter this held himself aloof from taking any part in 
the establishment of Greek independence. Canning gained 
his object in this somewhat indirect way. He did all he well 
could, while he distrusted the sincerity of Russia, and had to 
act with a constant regard to the known temper of his own 
sovereign and of Wellington. The Russian government, in . 
October, instructed its ambassador in England to request the 
English government to take the Greek affair in hand, as the 
only power able to bring it to a satisfactory issue.! 

But the death of the Czar Alexander, on the first of De- 
cember, and the accession of Nicholas his second son (Con- 
stantine, the elder, being passed over), changed the’ aspect 
of the whole Greek question. It broke up the previous 
relations between the cabinets of St. Petersburg and London. 
The new Ozar, more energetic than his predecessor, undertook 
to settle the Eastern question ; and his zeal precipitated the 
action of Canning. The Duke of Wellington was sent to St. 
Petersburg, about the beginning of 1826, to bring about the 
co-operation of Russia and England. On the 4th of April 
a protocol was signed by Wellington and Nesselrode, on 
behalf of the two governments, to make the following joint 
propositions to the Porte: ‘“‘ That Greece should be a depend- 
ency of Turkey, paying her an annual tribute; but that the 
Greeks should be exclusively governed by authorities chosen 
and named by themselves, and should enjoy complete liberty 
of conscience and freedom of commerce.” It was stipulated, 
moreover, “ that this protocol should be communicated con- 
fidentially to the courts of Vienna, Paris, and Berlin, together 
with the proposal that they, in concert with the Emperor of 
Russia, should guarantee the treaty made between Turkey 
and Greece on this basis. This protocol amounted to nothing. 
‘The offer of mediation was decidedly rejected by the Porte 
(June 10, 1827). In the mean time France, by her quarrel 
with the Dey of Algiers, which was a dependency of the 
Porte, had put herself in a position to assist in the emangi- 
pation of Greece. 

1 New Greece, p. 381. 
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Accordingly, on the 6th of July 1827, a formal treaty was 
signed at London between England, France, and Russia, 
prefaced by the declaration that it originated in a desire to 
put a stop to the effusion of blood, and to the disorders which 
interfered with the commerce of the states of Europe, and 
disturbed the tranquility of the continent. It was further 
premised that the governments of England and France had 
received from the Greeks an earnest invitation to interpose 
their mediation between the Porte and Greece. The first 
article of the treaty pledged the contracting powers not only 
to renew their offer of mediation to the Porte, but also to 
demand an immediate armistice between the contending 
parties. There was also in this treaty of London a secret 
article, providing for the actual recognition of Greece as an 
independent state, and for the attainment of peace, by at least 
@ menace of coercion.! 

It was this treaty of London, in 1827, confirming and ex- 
tending the protocol of 1826, which at last secured the effectual 
interposition of the three powers, and ultimately the inde- 
pendence of Greece. The contracting powers immediately 
demanded a cessation of hostilities. The Greeks acceded to 
this demand ; but the Porte refused. It was also stipulated 
in this treaty that the contracting powers should immediately 
transmit to the admirals commanding their respective squad- 
rons in the Levant instructions conformed to the arrangements 
mentioned above. This last measure speedily led to important 
results—-more speedily, in fact, and more important, than 
the allies contemplated. The Turkish and Egyptian fleet, 
consisting of eighty-two vessels, carrying two thousand guns, 
was anchored in the bay of Navarino. The allied fleets of 
England, France, and Russia, consisting of twenty-six vessels, 
carrying twelve hundred guns, entered the harbor October 
20, with no intention of attacking the Turkish squadron, but 
merely to prevent its escape, and because they found no 
suitable shelter outside of the bay. The Turks thought, or 
pretended to think, that they were on the point of being 


1 New Grecce, pp. 336, 337. 
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attacked ; and so they took the initiative, by opening fire 
upon the allies, from their ships and from the batteries on 
shore, even before the Russian ships, which were in the rear, 
had actually entered the bay. Of course, there was then but 
one course to pursue. The fire was returned by the whole allied 
squadron, and with such terrible effect that by the following 
morning, of the eighty-two vessels of the Turco-Egyptian 
fleet, only twenty-nine remained afloat. The Turks lost about 
six thousand in this engagement, and their naval strength 
was seriously crippled. 

The battle of Navarino has been described as “a happy 
blunder.” It was hardly regarded so favorably as that by 
the conservative class of the English people. In the royal 
speech it was deprecated as a disaster to “an ancient ally.” 
Sir Edward Codrington, who had the chief command, was 
blamed for exceeding his orders. And this event undoubtedly 
contributed to the downfall of the Canning-Goderich admin- 
istration, and the return of the Duke of Wellington to office. 

But this blunder, if we may call it such, was indeed a 
happy one for Greece; for it materially advanced her cause. 
It was soon followed by a final offer to the Porte of mediation, 
which was again refused; and in the month of December 
the ambassadors of the three powers withdrew from Con- 
stantinople. But there was yet no declaration of war on the 
part of the allies; and the Greeks and Turks still carried 
on their unequal contest. Even after the battle of Navarino 
an Egyptian fleet sailed from the Morea to Alexandria with 
Greek slaves on board. Sir Edward Codrington was aguin 
blamed, — this time for neglecting his orders, as he had been 
in the former case for exceeding them; and he was soon 
recalled. 

Again the councils of England underwent a change, unfor- 
tunate for the Greeks. Canning had died (August 8, 1827), 
even before the battle of Navarino. The term of office of 
his colleague, Lord Goderich, expired in January 1828; and 
from that time till 1830 the ministry of Wellington and 


1 New Greece, p. 250. 
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Aberdeen was in power. We have already seen that Wel- 
lington was no friend to the Greek cause. In September 
1829 he “ entreated the Russian representative in England to 
warn the emperor of the danger of establishing in Greece a 
focus of revolution.””’ His ministry acted throughout on the 
principle of taking from Turkey and giving to Greece as 
little as possible! Within twelve months after Canning died 
the understanding between England, France, and Russia was 
virtually at an end. Russia had declared war against Turkey 
on her own account. “In the protocol of June 15, 1828,” 
says Mr. Finlay, “ Lord Aberdeen, with the diplomatic in- 
aptitude which characterizes the proceedings of Great Britain 
at this period, allowed the clauses to be inverted, — Russia 
being put foremost,— and by this inversion the claim of 
Russia to an exceptional position was in some measure rati- 
fied. England, as protector of a Greek population in the 
Ionian Islands, ought to have insisted on equal rights. Russia 
was not driven from the claim which she set up to an excep- 
tional position until Sevastopol fell, in 1855.” 2 

The condition of the Greeks was never more wretched 
than at the end of the year 1827, after the three powers had 
agreed that they should be added to the family of European 
states. Reschid Pasha was boasting to the Sultan that he 
had re-subjected the continent. of Greece, from Missolonghi 
to Athens.2 The devastated country was unable to support 
its non-militant inhabitants. Thousands died of starvation. 
The national treasury was empty; the army was supported 
almost entirely by voluntary contributions. In the mean 
time, six months before the battle of Navarino, Capo d’ Istria 
had been elected President of Greece, by the National As- 
sembly, for a period of seven years. This gave Russia 
another advantage ; for Capo d’Istria, though a native of the 
island of Corfu, was a Russian subject, and had been from his 
youth in the Russian diplomatic service, having been especially 
employed in arranging the details of the treaty of Paris.‘ 


1 New Greece, pp. 353, 354. 2 Finlay’s History, Vol. vii. p. 25. 
8 New Greece, p. 344. * Ibid., p. 241, and note 1. 
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But while England was thus withdrawing from the support 
of Greece, and doing much, or suffering much to be done, to 
turn the minds of the Greeks towards Russia as their chief 
protector, France was rendering important service to the 
cause of Greek emancipation. On the 30th of August, 1828, 
a French army of fourteen thousand men, under General 
Maison, landed in Greece. They expelled Ibrahim Pasha, 
drove all the Turks and Egyptians out of the Morea, and held 
the country until 1834. 

But before this last date Russia had so successfully prose- 

cuted the war against Turkey, and so humbled her haughty 
adversary, that by the treaty of Adrianople (September 14, 
1829), the Porte gave its unqualified adhesion to the protocol 
of the London conference of March 22d of the same year. 
In Febrnary of the following year (1830), the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the three powers came to the following decisions, 
which form the basis upon which the kingdom of Greece 
was established : That Greece should form a perfectly inde- 
pendent state; that the government should be monarchical ; 
and that the prince who should be selected to administer it 
should not be taken from either of the reigning families of 
the three protecting powers. Greece was to pay to the Porte 
forty millions of piastres, equal to above four hundred and 
sixty thousand pounds. The boundaries of the new kingdom 
were described; but as this description would not be very 
intelligible without a map, and as the boundaries were shortly 
afterwards slightly enlarged (July 1, 1832), it is scarcely 
worth while to give the details of the description. 

At the close of the negotiations, the three courts congratu- 
lated themselves on having come to a perfect agreement, and 
flattered themselves that this union was a sure pledge of the 
permanence of their work, and of its lasting contribution to. 
the peace of all the world.’ Those who know the subsequent 
history of the Eastern question, even down to our own times, 
will agree that these congratulations were strangely prema- 
ture. ‘They had created a cripple,” says Mr. Sergeant, 
‘and made him pay more than he possessed for the privilege 

2 New Greece, p. 359. 
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of his mutilated existence, and crowned their cruel work t 
congratulating themselves that now ‘the Greek question 
irrevocably settled.’ ”’? 

Before the last act of this irrevocable settlement, Cay 
d’Istria had been assassinated (October 9, 1831), and a ne 
prince was to be selected. Prince Leopold of Saxe-Cobur; 
the former husband of the amiable and lamented Princes 
Charlotte of England, had been offered the crown of Greece 
and had accepted it (February 11, 1830); but changed h 
mind, and abdicated about three months after (May 21 
His chief reason for declining the honor and responsibilit 
was, a8 stated by Mr. Waddington at the Congress of Berli 
(1877-1878), the conviction that “ Greece could not prospe 
under the territorial conditions imposed upon her, — abov 
all, without the gulfs of Arta and Volo, with the territoric 
adjacent to them.” 2 

The prince selected after the abdication of Leopold ws 
Otho, the second son of King Louis of Bavaria, a youth of onl 
sixteen years. He arrived at Naupli on the Ist of Februar 
18338 ; and with him was sent the money which the protectin 
powers had stipulated that Greece was to pay Turkey for th 
purchase of a part of her own territory. The Greek Nation: 
Assembly ratified this choice of the powers (August 8, 1832) 
Until the young king should attain his majority the countr 
was to be governed by Bavarian regents. No guarantee ws 
given to the Greeks that the country should be governed co1 
stitutionally. This was soon a ground of complaint, with su 
ficient reason, on the part of the Greeks. Discontents an 
disorders increased, until, in September 1843, a bloodles 
revolution extorted from King Otho a constitution, and con 
pelled him to dismiss his Bavarian troops and counsellors. 

1 New Greece, pp. 360, 362. 

2 New Greece, p. 22. See a fuller statement of his reasons for abdicating, i 
his letter to Charles X. of France, dated May 23, 1830, two days after his fin: 
decision, quoted in the ‘“‘ Spectator ”’ of March 27, 1830, and in Jebb’s ‘‘ Moder 
Greece,” pp. 139, 140. Thus the ungenerous restriction of her frontier eo 
Greece at the outset the loss of a prince whom Gladstone (Gleanings of Pa 


Years, Vol. iv. p. 286), has styled “the firet among the statesman-kings of b 
day, or perhaps of his century.’ 
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Otho’s reign continued for nearly twenty years longer; yet 
not without much dissatisfaction on the part of the people, 
and with little improvement in the general condition of the 
country. Brigandage flourished, and was carried on with 
great boldness, sometimes almost in sight of the capital. 
Internal improvements were not encouraged; the highways 
were neglected, and there was little increase in the products 
of the soil. In fact, except in the matter of education, the 
progress of the people was very limited. In that the Greeks 
all the while made rapid strides. 

In 1862 another revolution took place, and Otho was driven 
from his throne. Again, as in 1848, the people took their 
affairs into their own hands, and dismissed an incompetent 
ruler in a resolute, but bloodless, manner. Their conduct 
on this occasion was justified by the verdict of Europe. Earl 
Russell, then foreign secretary, wrote to Mr. Scarlett, the 
English representative in Athens (November 6, 1862), that 
“ during a long course of years the British government had 
endeavored to impress upon King Otho the mistaken nature of 
the system of government which he had pursued, and the 
necessity of adopting a system better calculated to conciliate 
the affection and confidence of his subjects and to promote 
the prosperity of Greece. The kingdom having, by the 
transactions of 1832, been acknowledged as an independent 
state, the people of Greece are entitled to exercise the rights 
which belong to an independent nation ; and one of these is 
the right of changing its governing dynasty upon good and 
sufficient cause. Her majesty’s government cannot deny that 
the Greeks have had sufficient cause for the steps they have 
taken.””! Words like these from a member of the English 
cabinet were of course very acceptable to the Greeks, and 
they did much to revive their confidence in the friendship of 
England ,—a confidence which had often been displayed before, 

1 New Greece, pp. 390, 391. Mr. Gladstone says: “Otho was neither a 
depraved nor a neglectful sovereign ; but he had no conception of free govern- 
ment ; the stage on which he had to act admitted only of its exhibition in Lili- 


putian proportions, and there were no indigenous statesmen to supply his 
deficiencies.” — Gleanings of Past Years, Vol. iv. p. 286. 
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but had not always been responded to with such action on 
the part of England as the Greeks had reason to expect. In — 
fact, not one of the European powers made any protest against 
the action of the Greeks in this matter. Influenced by the 
strong desire of retaining the goodwill of England, and 
probably also by the hope of obtaining from her the cession 
of the Ionian Islands, which had been placed, after the 
settlement of 1815, under “the perpetual protection of the 
British crown,” the Greek people now, with a remarkable 
approach to unanimity, gave their suffrages for Prince Alfred, 
the second son of Queen Victoria, as the successor of King 
Otho. Out of 238,655 votes 230,016, more than ninety-five 
out of every one hundred, were given for this young English 
prince. He was accordingly proclaimed King of Greece. 
But the treaty which had been agreed to by the three powers 
when the kingdom was constituted forbade that any prince 
of either of the three royal families should be eligible to the 
throne of Greece. Indeed, a distinct declaration that this 
agreement would be adhered to had been communicated to 
Greece before the voting was completed. 

The cabinet of Lord Palmerston then undertook to find a 
new king. Two selections were made: King Ferdinand of 
Portugal and the Duke of Saxe Coburg; but both declined the 
offered throne.2 The choice then fell upon Prince William 
George (born December 24, 1845), second son of Prince Chris- 
tian of Holstein-Gliicksburg, afterwards King of Denmark, 
whose sister, the Princess Alexandra, had shortly before been 
espoused to the Prince of Wales. To prevent any possible 
jealousy on the part of Russia, on account of his connection 
with the royal family of England, as well as to gratify the 

1 The record of the full vote by universal suffrage in Greece, and at the for- 
eign consulates, was as follows: For Prince Alfred, 230,016; for Duke of 
Leuchtenberg (a Romanoffsky), 2,400; for an Orthodox King, 1,917; for the 
Czar, 1,841; for “a King” simply, 1,763; for Prince Napoleon, 345; for the 
Prince Imperial of France, 246 ; fora Republic, 93 ; for Prince Amadeo of Italy, 
15; for the Count of Flanders, 7; for Prince William of Denmark (now King 
of Greece), 6; for Prince Hypsilantes (a Greek, 6); making a total of 238,655. 
— New Greece, p. 394, note 1 

2 New Greece, p. 395. 
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desire of the Greeks to secure an orthodox succession, it was 
understood that a niece of the Czar should share the throne 
with this Protestant king. The Greek National Assembly 
and the Greek nation acquiesced in this arrangement; and 
the more readily on account of the understanding that the 
Ionian Islands would be ceded to Greece.1 These Islands 
had been for more than thirty years persistently demanding 
to be united with their ‘* mother country,” as they styled the 
kingdom of Greece. Mr. Gladstone had been sent by Lord 
Lytton to Corfu, in 1858, and had found this desire of the 
Ionians so general and so strong that he suggested to them 
to petition the queen on the subject. In accordance with 
this suggestion a vote of the Ionian parliament was framed 
and conveyed by him to her majesty, declaring it to be the 
single and unanimous will of the Ionian people to be united 
with the kingdom of Greece. This petition of the Ionians 
met at first with some opposition in the British cabinet ; but 
after the revolution which put an end to Otho’s reign it was 
regarded with more favor, and was formally granted in the 
last month of the year 1862.? 

With the reign of King George began a new era of growth 
and prosperity for Greece. While it must be admitted that 
Greece has made creditable progress during the last fifty 
years, it ought to be said that during the last fifteen years 


her progress has been truly remarkable. This is the explicit | 


testimony of Professor Jebb in his book on Modern Greece, 
published in 1880.8 

A new constitution was adopted in 1864, far more liberal 
than that of 1844. Universal suffrage was decreed by the 
National Assembly, which was convened December 22, 1862, 


1 The crown was offered to Prince George on the 5th of June, 1863. His 
acceptance of it was signified on the following day. He arrived at the Piraeus 
October 30th, and commenced his reign October 31st, with the title of George I. 


He was married October 15, 1867, to Princess Olga (born Aug. 22, [= Sept. 3], 
1851), daughter of the Grand Duke Constantine, brother of Nicholas, Emperor 


of Russia. 
* Lord Palmerston was then Premier, Ear] Russell Foreign Secretary, and Mr. 
Gladstone Chancellor of the Exchequer. — New Greece, p. 397. 
8 p. 103. 
Vou. XXXTX. No. 155. 56 
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and continued in session until November 238, 1864. A 
national guard was enrolled. The senate and the council of 
state were abolished ; and the government of Greece was left 
in the hands of the representative chamber and the king. 
The representative chamber consists of one hundred and 
ninety deputies, elected by ballot. Every male who has 
completed his twenty-fifth year is entitled to vote. Every 
voter who has completed his thirtieth year, who resides in 
the province where he is a candidate, and owns property, or 
exercises a profession or calling in the same, is eligible to 
the chamber. There are in Greece more than three hundred 
(311) electors to every one thousand inhabitants; while in 
Trance there are two hundred and sixty-seven to every one 
thousand, in England not much above fifty, and in Italy only 
twenty. The election of the municipal authorities is made 
by direct, universal, and secret suffrage and by ballot. This 
provision of the new constitution swept away at once that 
centralization, which had been the principle of the constitu- 
tion of 1844, and restored to the municipalities that freedom 
of self-government which had been enjoyed through all the 
long periods of Roman domination and Turkish tyranny. 
This new constitution, while declaring the eastern orthodox 
church to be the established religion of the kingdom, grants 
toleration to every other recognized religion, proclaims the 
equality of Greeks in the eye of the law, apportions the 
public burdens impartially, makes all Greek citizens admissi- 
ble to public employments, forbids titles of nobility, makes 
personal liberty inviolable, secures to all the right of petition, 
of assembling, and of forming societies, the secrecy of 
letters, and exemption from domiciliary visits. 

The civil and criminal codes of Greece are based mostly 
on the French system. The supreme court of justice is the 
Areopagus, composed of a president, vice-president, and five 
councillors. The judiciary is independent. Asan illustration 
of this independence we may cite the trial and condemnation, 
in December 1876, of certain bishops and cabinet ministers 
for simony.! 

1 Gladstone, Gleanings of Past Years, Vol. iv. p. 292. 
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In speaking of the progress of the kingdom of Greece there 
is good reason to speak first of education; for it is unquee- 
tionably in this department that the progress of the Greeks 
was the earliest, and has been the most conspicuous. From 
the first, popular education has been one of the chief cares of 
every government in Greece. Already, in 1840, there were 
more than 250 elementary schools, attended by above 20,000 
scholars. In 1860 the schools of all kinds numbered more 
than 750, with about 53,000 pupils. In 1872 there were 
more than 81,000 pupils in all the public and private educa- 
tional establishments. The character of public education has 
shown @ corresponding advance. In 1855 there were, 80 
grammar schools, with more than 4,000 pupils, and 7 gym- 
nasia, with not quite 1,000 pupils; in 1875 the grammar 
schools had grown to 126, with 8,000 pupils; and the gym- 
nasia to 18, with nearly 2,500 pupils. The university of 
Athens opened in 1837; in 1841 it had 300 students; in 
1850, 550; in 1862, 1,182; in 1872, 1,244 (about 1,000 native 
and nearly 250 foreign-born Greeks).!_ It has now an annual 
aggregate of about 1,400 students, and a library of above 
150,000 volumes. Education is gratuitous in all grades of 
public schools, the university included. The faculty of the 
university comprises upwards of 60 professors. 

The department.of higher female education has not been 
overlooked. An education society was formed in Athens 
nearly half a century ago especially to meet this want. A 
Greek merchant of Odessa erected a fine building for their 
use, at a cost of more than $50,000. Many accomplished 
teachers have gone forth from this seminary, called the 
Arsakeion from the name of its benefactor. At the annual 
meeting of this society, in February 1881, 150 members being 
present, it was reported that in all the schools under its 
direction, in Athens, in Corfu, and in the provinces, 1,900 

1 The twelve hundred and forty-four students on the catalogue of 1872 were 
divided among the different faculties as follows: Law, 622; Medicine, 423; 
Philosophy, 120; Pharmacy, 53 ; Theology, 26. There are several well endowed 


private Theological Seminaries in the country, some of which have a larger 
attendance than the theological department of the university. 
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young ladies were receiving an education. The expenses 
for the year were nearly 300,000 drachmas ($50,000), and the 
property of the society was valued at 1,400,000 drachmas.! 

The Greek press has borne an honorable part in the regen- 
eration and development of the country. It has been free 
from censorship, and has, in the main, been distinguished 
for patriotism and love of liberty. In 1867 it was repre- 
sented at the Paris exhibition by nearly 100 periodicals. 
There are at present published in the country about 130; of 
which number more than 50 are published in Athens, 9 or 
10 at Patras and Syra, and about half a dozen each at Zante 
and Corfu. Besides the ordinary newspapers, published 
daily or from two to five or six times a week, there are 
monthly magazines, devoted. to law, medicine, theology, and 
general literature. The annual expenditure for public educa- 
tion in Greece is believed to be greater, in proportion to the 
revenue, than in any other country in the world. Indeed, 
it is often made a matter of blame by foreigners that the 
Greeks are over-educated. But what other nation in the 
world was ever accused of sacrificing, to an undue extent, 
gain to knowledge, the material to the intellectual ? 

The condition of trade and industry in Greece in 1833 was 
summed up by Thiersch, who had been the tutor of the Bava- 
rian prince, and who visited Greece before the arrival of Otho, 
in order to investigate the actual condition of the country. 
‘The country,” he says, ‘derives everything from abroad ; 
its linen, its leather, its iron, its arms, its furniture, its glass.” ® 


1 Report of the Philekpaideutiké Hetairia in the’Athens newspaper, ‘H "AA¢@e.a 
. for February 2d., O.S. 

* Mr. Tuckerman claims for Greece, that “she stands first in the rank of na- 
tions as a sclf-educated people. Nowhere else does the state spend so large a 
part of its disposable revenue on public education ; nowhere else is there such a 
spontaneous desire to profit by the educational advantages which the state 
affords.”” — Jebb’s Modern Greece, pp. 124,125. It is our just boast as Ameri- 
cans, that our first settlers, in their poverty of resources, made generous provision 
for popular education. But they were picked men from the most free and 
enlightened country in the world. The Greeks were but just emancipated from 
a servitude of nearly four hundred years to the worst and most brutal] despotism, 

5 New Greece, p. 137. 
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The total value of both its imports and its exports, previous 
to 1840, was at no time equal to 380,000,000 drachmas 
(85,000,000) ; and there were only one or two years during 
which the imports were not more than double the exports. 
Since that date, while the imports have increased from 
20,000,000 drachmas to more than 100,000,000, the exports 
have grown in still greater proportion ; from 8,000,000 or 
9,000,000 to 60,000,000 or 70,000,00, and have at no time 
been less than half the value of the imports, and have approx- 
imated, during the last few years, to three fourths the value ' 
of the imports. 

Next to education, commerce has had the most rapid 
development in Greece. At the end of the war of indepen- 
dence there were scarcely more than 1,000 vessels, including 
even the smallest. In ten years the number exceeded 3,000; 
and in 1871 there were more than 6,000, with aggregate 
burden of over 400,000 tons.! The number of Greek seamen 
in the same year was 35,000, about three times as many, in 
proportion to the population, as in Great Britain, the most 
maritime nation in the world. The trade of Greece with 
Great Britain alone amounted in 1861 to more than $4,500,000, 
and in 1871 had risen to $11,500,000 ; equal, in fact, to not 
less than forty per cent of the whole; that with Austria and 
Turkey being next in order. 

In the last few years Greece has made considerable prog- 
ress in agriculture, a branch of national development hereto- 
fore much neglected. ‘ Agricultural pursuits,’ says Mr. 
Rangabe, “ occupy about one fourth of the population.” Of. 
the 13,000,000 or 14,000,000 of acres, which the area of 
Greece comprises, about one half is occupied by mountains, 
forests, marshes, and rocky tracts, not at present susceptible 
of cultivation, leaving only about 6,000,000 acres of arable 
land. Of this portion about 1,000,000 acres are occupied by 
cereal products. Within the last fifteen years, 500,000 acres 
have been brought under cultivation. The cultivation of the 
olive has increased threefold since 1880; of figs, sixfold ; 


1 New Greece, p. 146. 
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of currants, fifteen-fold; of vines, twenty-eight fold. The 
area occupied by currant plantations is nearly 40,000 acres. 
Before the war, the annual product was about 10,000,000 
pounds weight; now it is more than 150,000,000. 

The products of Greek art and industry at the first great 
exhibition in London, in 1851, were represented by thirty-six 
exhibiters ; at the great exhibition in Paris, in 1878, they 
were represented by more than five hundred exhibiters.2 In 
1858 a series of Olympic Games was organized, under which 
title are included the exhibition of industrial products, scien- 
tific and literary competitions, and athletic sports. In 1865 
the programme of the Olympiad for that year reckoned one 
thousand two hundred and seventy-two exhibiters. 

In the important work of internal improvements Greece 
has not been backward. Upto 1869 eleven new cities had 
been rebuilt, mostly on their ancient sites; namely, Syra 
the Piraeus, Sparta, Patras, Megalepolis, Petalidi, Othonopolis 
(in Euboea), Eretria, Amaliopolis, Adumas (in Milo), and 
New Corinth. More than forty towns, specially injured ir 
the war, had been restored and enlarged. More than siz 
hundred villages had been constructed. These statistics are 
taken from a report of Mr. Maniotaki, one of the officers o: 
public works.’ 

Seven ruined harbors, of primary importance, had beer 
established, — those of the Piraeus, of Nauplia and Coron 
of Syra, of Stauros (in Tenos), of Naxiaand Thera. Beside: 
these, six new ones had been constructed ; namely, Kyparissia 
Catacolo, Cyllene, Patras, New Corinth, and Andros. Ir 
1847 there was only one light-house (on a small island nea 
Syra) ; now there are forty-six, of which eight have revolving 
lights; namely, that of Andros (visible for thirty nautica 
miles), of Zea, of Pistalia, of Catacolo (seventeen miles), o: 
Patras, of Antirhion, of Aegina, and of the Piraeus. Thesx 
are of signal importance, as the seas of Greece and the archi 
pelago are proverbially dangerous.‘ 


1 Jebb’s Modern Greece, p.112. 2Ibid.,p.118. | ® New Greece, p. 165. 
4 Thid., pp. 168, 169. 
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As an additional proof of the general prosperity, the rapid 
increase of the population may be mentioned. From 650,000 
in 1834, it rose to 1,238,000 in 1870 — an increase in greater 
proportion than that of Great Britain. It now exceeds 
1,500,000.!. The population of Athens has grown to above 
50,000, and of the Piraeus to 30,000.? 

Within the last ten or fifteen years manufactures have been 
largely developed. The Piraeus has already no less than 
thirty steam-factories, and the kingdom of Greece more than 
one hundred, besides not less than seven hundred which do 
not use steam.® 

Such evidences of progress, industry, and enterprise as 
these show that Greece deserves from Europe better treat- 
ment than she has hitherto received; and they furnish a 
sufficient answer to the charges of her calumniators. We 
will now notice some of these charges. 

One of the complaints of Europe — especially of the pro- 
tecting powers, and principally of England —is, that the 
Greeks have been remiss in the payment of their national 
loans, and even of the interest on them. It is a partial 
answer to this complaint to narrate the circumstances under 
which these loans were made, and the manner in which the 
money has been spent. The external debt of Greece began 
with the loans of 1824 and 1825. The first amounted to 
£800,000, and the second to £2,000,000. Of the latter, 
£250,000 were used in buying up £500,000 worth of the 
former, leaving the total debt £2,300,000. This drew interest 
at six percent. This, with the interest unpaid up to 1874, 
had accumulated to nearly $27,000,000. To this accumulated 
sum was added, when Otho came to the throne, a new loan 
of $10,000,000, guaranteed by the three powers. Of these 
large sums the Greeks received, in the first instance, less 
than $1,000,000. The rest of the advance was consumed by 
commissions to agents, expenses of the Bavarian dynasty, 
and indemnification to Turkey. Some debts have been con- 


1 Gladstone, Gleanings of Past Years, Vol. iv. p. 298. 2 Jebb, p. 65. 
8 Ibid., p. 118. 
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tracted since, mainly to strengthen the army and navy, and 
to meet the difficulties brought on by the war between Russia 
and Turkey. The annual charge upon the Greek treasury 
now for the foreign and internal debt is not far from 
$1,500,000. It would not be strange, in view of certain facts 
known to those who are familiar with the history of financial 
affairs nearer home, if the quick-witted Greeks had sought to 
lessen this national burden by some ingenious scheme of repu- 
diation or “ readjustment.”! But, while it is true that some 
Greeks have questioned the moral obligation of the nation to 
liquidate those earlier debts, in view of the manner in which they 
were contracted, the manner in which they were manipulated 
by foreign agents, the high rate of interest, and the manner 
in which the avails of them were spent, — the fact is, that in 
1864, shortly after the cession of the Ionian Islands, the new 
ministry, under Mr. Karnares, acknowledged the debt of 1824 
among its first acts. A distinguished Greek economist, Mr. 
John Soutsos, has recently propounded a plan by which an 
annual appropriation of not more than $5,000,000 may be 
made to sweep away the entire national debt. This sum, in 
view of-the rapidly increasing revenue of the kingdom, would 
not impose an intolerable burden upon the Greek people.” 

But we ought, in justice to the Greeks, to say something 
of what they have already suffered from their creditors, 
which would seem to entitle them, in strict equity, — to say 
nothing of magnanimity, which is hardly to be expected of 
nations, — to some abatement of the foreign claims upon their 
treasury. In 1850 Lord Palmerston sent a British fleet to the 
Piraeus, under Admiral Parker, on pretence of supporting the 
claims of one Don Pacifico, a Portuguese Jew, whose house 
in Athens had been attacked, and his windows broken, by 
a Greek mob. The harshness of this blockade, which con- 
tinued for several weeks, was aggravated by the circumstances 
that Don Pacifico was not a British subject, as he claimed to 


1 « The country started with a heavy debt, for a loan of which less than one- 
fifth was applied to the purpose for which it was raised.” —Jebb’s Modern 
Greece, p. 104. 

* New Greece, pp. 108-113. 
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ye, and that his demand for indemnification was enormously 
ut of proportion to the damage which he had suffered. It was 
trongly suspected, moreover, that the real purpose of the 
3ritish government, in this high-handed proceeding, was to 
ffset the influence of Russia in Greece, — an influence in regard 
o which England has shown a chronic and morbid jealousy. 
i\dmiral Parker even went so far as to threaten, if the in- 
emnity claimed was not immediately paid, to take possession 
f the custom-house at the Piraeus, and collect the import 
uties. The effect of this proceeding was very damaging to 
lhe maritime trade of Greece. 

Another act of severity toward Greece on the part of 
ingland, for which she justly owes some atonement, occurred 
1 connection with the Cretan insurrection, which lasted from 
866 to 1869. A British vessel, the “Assurance,” had brought 

number of refugees from Crete to Athens. Fearing lest 
his act should be regarded by the Porte * not in the light of 
imple humanity, but as an indication that Her Majesty’s 
overnment sympathized with the cause of the insurgents,” 
ord Stanley sent a despatch to the Mediterranean squadron, 
orbidding the captains of English vessels to remove any 
nore refugees from the island; that is, forbidding them to 
emove any more Cretan women and children and aged men 
o a place of safety from the fury of the Turks.} 

Another of the principal grounds of complaint against the 
}reeks has been the prevalence of brigandage. The facts 
aust not be denied. It is true that this form of lawless 
iolence prevailed to an alarming extent, up to the time of 
he accession of the present king, and even for some little 
ime after. The authorities were openly defied; life and 
roperty were unsafe; and gangs of armed robbers struck 
error into the people, and even committed acts of violence 
lmost within sight of the capital. The evil reached its 
eight during the decade between 1860 and 1870. In this 
atter year a tragedy occurred which brought the matter toa 
‘risis. In the month of April a party of travellers — six of 


1 New Greece, pp. 400, 401. 
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them English and one a Frenchman — were seized by a band 
of brigands, in the neighborhood of the village of Marathon. 
For nearly ten days nothing was heard from the captives; 
and the highest degree of excitement prevailed throughout 
the country and in England. At last two of the party, Lord 
and Lady Muncaster, were released and sent to Athens, with 
the message that the rest of the captives would be liberated 
on the payment of a ransom of £25,000, coupled with a free 
pardon. At the same time, the brigands threatened that 
any attempt to send an armed force against them would 
imperil the lives of their prisoners. Notwithstanding this 
menace, it was determined, after anxious deliberation, that 
the ransom should not be paid; and the Greek government, 
under the strong pressure of the foreign ambassadors, sent 
out a large force of troops, with orders to enclose the gang 
in a wide circuit, and secure the brigands at all hazards. 
The brigands, finding themselves surrounded, dragged their 
prisoners from place to place, in the vain hope of escaping 
with them ; and at last, on the 21st of April, put them all to 
death. But they failed to secure their own escape. Some 
were killed in fight, and seven were captured and executed. 
Loud complaints followed on the part of the foreign residents 
and of the English people ; and accusations of past complicity 
with the brigands on the part of the authorities were freely 
made, but never proved. But the additional powers given to 
the authorities by a measure adopted about six months later 
resulted in the thorough suppression of the evil; and for the 
last ten years Greece has been free from that curse, and her 
solitary mountain roads are now scarcely less safe for the 
traveller than many districts in the most highly civilized 
countries of Kurope.! 

These disorders, and others of less note, which have been 
frequent grounds of accusation against the Greeks, are easily 
accounted for by the nature of the country, — especially of 
the border-land between Greece and Turkey, —and by the 


' “In respect to brigandage, Greece compares favorably with districts in Italy 
and Sicily, and European Tarkey.”— Jebb’s Modern Greece, pp. 80, 81, note ® 
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state of chronic unrest and excitement in which Southeastern 
Europe has been kept during the last half century. 

Let us turn now to the claims which Greece has upon 
Europe for the enlargement of her territory. This claim 
dates back in equity to the establishment of the Greek king- 
dom in 1833. For the provinces of Thessaly and Epirus had 
done and suffered their part in the war for independence. 
We have already seen that the harsh limitation of the terri- 
tory of the Greek kingdom by the three powers at the outset 
was largely the means of depriving the Greeks of that wise 
ruler who approved himself afterwards, on the throne of 
Belgium, a model constitutional king.! ‘ Every one now 
admits,”’ says Professor Jebb, “ that it was a mistake to make 
the Greek kingdom so small.”2 When Palmerston and 
Russell proposed, in 1862, to make arrangements for the 
surrender of the protectorate of the Ionian Islands, and their 
incorporation with the neighboring continental state, Mr. 
Gladstone affirms of his own knowledge that they were 
favorable to the assignment of Thessaly and Epirus also to 
Greece.? In 1877, after the outbreak of war between Russia 
and Turkey, the Greeks were eager to engage in the fray, 
and to improve what seemed their opportunity to deliver the 
provinces inhabited mainly by their countrymen and co- 
religionists from the barbarous despotism of Moslem rule. 
A military force of Greeks actually invaded the Turkish ter- 
ritory. Then it was that Europe, and especially England, 
interfered to restrain Greece from improving this opportu- 
nity. The military force was withdrawn, on the Greek 
government receiving a distinct pledge from England to this 
effect: “ That her majesty’s government, so far as may lie 
in their power, will, when the time comes for the considera- 
tion of the settlement of the questions arising out of the war, 
be ready to use their best influence to secure for the Greek 
population in the Turkish provinces any administrative reforms 
which may be conferred upon the Christian population of 


1 Bee p. 438, note 2. 2 Modern Greece, p. 103. 
§ Gleanings of Past Years, Vol. iv. p. 289. 
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any other race.” This is the precise language of Lord 
Derby’s despatch to Mr. Stuart, the British representative at 
Athens, dated July 2,1877. This pledge was renewed by 
the English government on the 6th of February of the fol- 
lowing year, by giving to the Greek foreign minister “ the 
assurance that it will do all it can to secure for the oppressed 
Greeks the reforms and advantages which may be conceded 
to other races.”! Mr. Trikoupes, the Greek minister of 
foreign affairs, declared the readiness of Greece to go beyond 
what international duty required of her, and to endeavor to 
prevent insurrection in the Turkish provinces, ‘‘ upon con- 
dition of obtaining a promise from Great Britain, that in the 
final peace negotiations it will be considered that there is an 
Hellenic question before Europe, no less than if such question 
had been raised by the actual insurrection of all the Hellenic 
provinees.”2 Mr. Trikoupes, at the same time, made no 
secret of the fact that England’s intervention in the matter, 
at the request of the Porte, was regarded by the Greek gov- 
ernment and people as “ an unfriendly act.” 

Under these circumstances, the right of Greece to have a 
voice to represent her interests at the Berlin Congress was 
incontestable. In the exercise of that right, she sent to 
Berlin for that purpose Mr. Delyannis, Mr. Rangabes, and 
Mr. Koumoundouros. These men advocated the cause of 
Greece before the congress with signal ability and moderation. 
They only asked that Thessaly, Epirus, and Crete might be 
joined to the Hellenic kingdom. Mr. Delyannis reminded 
the congress that these provinces had for half a century been 
demanding their union with Greece ; that only this addition to 
the boundaries of Greece would give peace and practicable 
existence to the kingdom. Mr. Rangabes followed, dwelling 
upon the difficulties experienced by the kingdom from its con- 
tracted area and its ill-defined boundaries, and from the 
increasing agitation of its frontier provinces. These repre- 
sentations were made to the congress at its ninth session, June 
29,1879. On the 5th of July Mr. Waddington, the French 


1 New Greece, p. 5. * Ibid., pp. 5, 6. 3 New Greece, pp. 17-19. 
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minister, brought forward his plan for the rectification of the 
Greek frontier. After remarking that it was not the object of 
the congress “‘ to satisfy the extravagant aspirations of certain 
organs of Hellenic opinion,” but that “it might be just and 
politic to annex to Greece provinces which would be a source 
of strength to her, whilst they are now a cause of weakness to 
Turkey,’ he proceeded to state that “ the authority of the high 
European assembly would impart to the two governments, Otto- 
man and Greek, the moral strength necessary for the former to 
consent to opportune concessions, and for the latter to refrain 
from extravagant pretensions.”’ He then went on to trace, 
as a basis for negotiations, a general line, indicating, at one 
and the same time, to Turkey the measure of the intentions 
of Europe, and to Greece the limits beyond which she cannot 
be allowed to go. The line thus indicated is “ to follow the 
walley of the Salamyria (the ancient Peneus) on the side of 
the Aegean Sea, and that of the Calamas on the side of the 
of the Ionian Sea. The congress is confident that the inter- 
ested parties will succeed in coming to an agreement. At 
the same time, the powers are prepared to offer their direct 
mediation.”’! He seems to have intended to convey the idea 
that the rectification thus suggested was to be insisted on, 
perhaps enforced, by the powers. But this last idea was 
distinctly opposed by Lord Beaconsfield. ‘ England,” he 
said, “ has always used her influence with Greece and Turkey 
‘with a view to the maintenance of a good understanding, 
indispensable in her eyes to counterbalance the influence of a 
third race —that which by disturbing peace has led to the 
assembling of the congress.”’ He acknowledges that the 
Greek government, in conformity with the advice of Great 
Britain, applied itself to the repression of insurrection in 
Epirus and Thessaly. He adds that “ Europe caused to ba 
conveyed to Athens the advice not to count upon territorial 
aggrandizement”; adding a protest against the notion that 
Turkey was a superannuated state (Etat vieillt), and con- 
cluding with the statement that the Greek government was 
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entirely mistaken as to the views of Europe.) As if anything 
short of territorial enlargement had been aimed at and asked 
for by Greece from the beginning! After his return to 
England from the Congress of Berlin, Lord Beaconsfield 
stated, at the conservative banquet to the plenipotentiaries, 
July 26, 1878, that “‘ Greece has the opportunity of obtaining 
a greater increase of territory than will be obtained by any 
of the rebellious principalities that have shed their blood and 
wasted their treasures in this fierce contest.” ? Had not 
other counsels than his since prevailed in England, the 
opportunity which he makes a merit of securing to Greece 
would apparently have been little more than an opportunity to 
‘shed her blood and waste her treasures in a fierce contest” 
for her own rights ; and to do this under far less favorable 
circumstances than those in which she was restrained from 
doing it by the assurances of the English government. 

There can be little doubt that Mr. Waddington, who was a 
cordial friend to Greece, intended to make larger claims for 
her than those which he actually did make in the thirteenth 
protocol. When that protocol was read the Turkish delegate 
asked that action upon it might be postponed until he could 
receive instructions from his government. In response to 
this, Prince Bismarck observed that “the paragraph in ques 
tion expressed a desire of the congress, and not a resolution 
in which the Porte was asked toconcur. The powers confine 
themselves to declaring that they are animated by the desire 
of seeing the negotiations succeed.” * To advertise the Porte 
beforehand that no coercion was intended to be used was 
very nearly equivalent to an invitation to the Sultan to pay 
no regard to the demands of Greece. When was the Porte 
known to make important territorial concessions out of deli- 
cate regard to the philanthropic sentiments of foreign diplo- 
matists ; or even to fulfil its solemn engagements, without 
coercion, or at least without stringent pressure from without, 
differing little from coercion? The difficulties since ex- 


1 New Greece, pp. 28, 24. 2 Ibid., p. 8. 
§ Ibid., pp. 75, 76. * New Greece, p. 30. 
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perienced in persuading the Porte to carry into effect the 
will of the congress in regard to the rectification of the Greek 
frontier are a sufficient answer to this question. 

One fact yet remains to be mentioned, in regard to the 
Congress of Berlin, which justifies the ill repute in which the 
memory of Beaconsfield is held by the Greeks. In the course 
of the debate on Greek affairs in the house of commons, 
hetween July 29 and August 2, 1878, Sir Charles Dilke stated 
that Mr. Waddington’s first intention was to recommend the 
annexation of the whole of Thessaly and Epirus to Greece. 
This proposal was supported privately by Italy, and even by 
Austria, and was not opposed by Germany and Russia. He 
intimates plainly that it had to be abandoned on account of 
opposition from England. Mr. Waddington, in an anxious 
interview with Lord Beaconsfield, on the very morning that 
was to decide the fate of Greece, represented to him in how 
hard a position he was placed by those who had asked him 
to formulate a resolution on the subject of the Greek demands, 
and who then opposed his minimized proposal of the resolu- 
tion in such a form that it found no place as a resolution in 
the treaty. The outcome of the transactions was the loss by 
England of the sympathy of the only rising power in the 
East that was not Slavonian.! 

But there is reason to hope that this sympathy has been 
recovered. The relations of Greece to the European powers 
have changed. The Slavs have come to be regarded as rivals. 
Among the Bulgarians there has been for many years a 
growing discontent with the management of their ecclesias- 
tical affairs by Phanariot bishops.2 They accordingly de- 
manded of the patriarch the right to choose their bishops 
from among themselves, and to have an exarch of their own 
as their primate. The patriarch offered to make them an 
independent national church, like the churches of Russia 
and Greece, which each has its own national synod. Buta 


1 New Greece, pp 20, 21, note 1. 

280 called from the Phanar, the name of that quarter of Constantinople 
around the Patriarchate, where the Greek officials nm Ottoman service have their 
residence. — New Greece, p. 228, note 1. 
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of Berlin, and its occupation by the soldiers of Greece. This 
gives to the new kingdom, not, indeed, all the territory she 
has claimed, but it gives her a more practicable boundary, 
and it adds to her area on the north a goodly share of 
Thessaly and Epirus. 


ARTICLE ITI. 


THE LEGEND OF THE BUDDHA, AND THE LIFE OF THE 
CHRIST. 


BY REV. 8. H. KELLOGG, D.D., PROFESSOR IN THE WESTERN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY, ALLEGHENY, PA. 


THE legend of the Buddha runs substantially as tollows.} 
It is said that, at a time variously fixed at dates varying 
between the fifth and twenty-fifth century B.c.,? the Buddha, 
who had already existed in a great diversity of forms, in not 
less than five hundred and fifty previous births, and was at 
that time living under the name of Santusita in the Tusita 
heaven, — at the request of the gods of that celestial world, 
and out of love to man,—determined the next time to be 
born on earth, and there attain to that supernatural knowledge 
whereby he should become a Buddha, i.e. an enlightened one, 
and so be able to show to all men the way of deliverance 
from their sorrows. 

Accordingly, having carefully considered all the various 
conditions under which the would-be Buddha must be born, 
he decided to be conceived in the womb of Maya, the queen 
of Suddhodana the king of the Sakyas, in the village of 
Kapilavastu, about a hundred miles northwest of Benares. 

1T have drawn the account of the Legend for the most part from a transla- 
tion of the Pujawaliya, in the Rev. Spence Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism ; some 
particulars are added from other authorities which will be indicated in their 
place. Mr. Hardy was for more than a quarter of a century Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary to the Buddhists of Ceylon, and is justly regarded as a very high author- 
ity on all that pertains to Buddhism. 


* See Chips from a German Workshop, Vol. i. p. 214; also Hardy’s Legends 
and Theories of the Bdddhists, pp. 78, 79. 
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This queen Maya had been a long time married, but thus far 
had been blessed with no child.! On this occasion she had a 
dream. In her dream she saw the guardian devas of the 
four quarters take up the couch upon which she lay, and 
convey it to the great forest of Himala, where they placed it 
upon a rock under the shade of a sal tree one hundred miles 
high. After this the four queens of these devas bathed, 
anointed, and clothed her ; and then the four devas took her 
toa rock of silver, upon which was a palace of gold; and 
having made a divine couch, they placed ler upon it...... 
While she was there reposing the Bodhisat* appeared to her, 
like a cloud in the moonlight, coming from the north, and in 
his hand holding a lotus. After ascending the rock, he thrice 
circumambulated the queen’s couch. At this moment San- 
tusita, who saw the progress of the dream, passed away from 
the world of the gods, and was conceived in the world of 
men ;® and Maya discovered, after the circumambulations 
were concluded, that Bodhisat was lying in her body. This 
wonderful conception of the Buddha was accompanied by 
a multitude of the most astounding prodigies, which our 
space will not allow us to enumerate. As the time that the 
queen should be delivered drew nigh the queen informed her 
hushand that she wished to visit her parents, and accordingly 
started on her journey. On the way, however, it came to 
pass that,in a grove called Lumbini, the child was born. The 
wonderful circumstances which attended his birth are many 
of them scarcely of a character to be here detailed. Suffice 
it here to say that upon his birth thousands and ten thousands 
of devas came to adore him, bringing him gifts; two cleansing 
silver streams of water, sent by the devas, came down upon 
him and his mother ;‘ at once the child began to walk, and to 

1 Buddhism, Rhys Davids, p. 26. 

2 Bodhisat or Bodhisatwa, means “ the future Buddha.” 

8 Many authorities add that he came and entered, or seemed to enter her side 
in the shape of a young white elephant. See, e.g. Bigandet’s Legend of Gaud- 
ama, Vol. i. p. 29; also Fausboll’s Buddhist Birth Stories, p. 63. 


* Herein some have discovered an analogy with the baptism of Christ; see 
Eitel’s Buddhism, p. 8. 
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exclaim “I am chief in the world! I am the most excellent 
in the world! Hereafter there is to me no other birth.” 

As compared with this account, as given in the Pujawaliya, 
the Fo-pen-hing, or Chinese version of the Abhinishkramana 
sutra, translated by Professor Beal, is much more detailed, and 
tells us that ‘“‘ at the time of the birth of Bodhisatwa in 
‘ Lumbini..... the rishis and the devas, who dwelt on earth, 
exclaimed with great joy, ‘This day Buddha is born, for the 
good of men, to dispel the darkness of their ignorance,’ etc. 
Then the four heavenly kings took up the strain, and said, 
‘ Now because Bodhisatwa is born to give joy and bring peace 
to the world, therefore is there this brightness.’ Then the 
gods of the thirty-three heavens took up the burden of the 
strain, and the Yama devas, and the Tusita devas; and so 
forth through all the heavens of the Kama, Rupa, and Arupa 
worlds, even up to the Akanishta heavens, all the devas 
joined in this song, and said, ‘ To-day Bodhisatwa is born on 
earth to give joy and peace to men and devas, to shed light 
in the dark places, and to give sight to the blind.’ ”’ 2 

Then we read how, shortly after the birth of the child, a 
venerable sage, named Asita, came from afar to see the king, 
the father of the future Buddha, saying, “I have come from 
very far to see the child just born to your majesty.” When 
the old sage came in, the mother of the child endeavored to 
make the child bow his head in reverence to the venerable 
man. This, however, the child would not do, but turned 
around, and insisted upon presenting his feet to the sage. 
The old man then took the child in his arms, and, returning 
to his seat, rested on his knees. And when the king urged 
that Asita should allow the child to worship him, he an- 
swered: “ Say not so, O queen; for, on the contrary, both I 
and devas and men should rather worship him.” Then the 
sage proceeded to examine the child to see whether the three 
hundred and twenty-eight marks of a supreme Buddha were 
on his person. Having found them, he then looked to ascer- 
tain whether he would be permitted to live until the Buddha- 


1 Beal, Romantic Legend, pp. 55, 56. 
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100d of the child should be attained. When he saw that he 
vould not, and that even a hundred thousand Buddhas should 
xe born before he could receive any benefit from them, he 
xegan to weep like a broken water vessel, and cried: . 


“By grief and regret I am completely overpowered ! 
Not to meet him when he shall have attained supreme wisdom |! 


Alas, Is am old, and stricken i in years; 
My time of departure is close at hand. 


What happiness from the birth of this child shall ensue! 
The misery, the wretchedness of men shall disappear; 
And at his bidding peace and joy shall everywhere flourish.” ? 

As the Bodhisat grew up he was kept in the harem; and 
he king, his father, fearing because of the predictions con- 
erning him, that he would leave his home to become an 
iscetic, surrounded him with every allurement of sensual 
Jleasure. He had three wives and no less than six myriads 
€ concubines. And again and again is the statement re- 
yeated, that the prince before he began his work as a Buddha, 
‘indulged himself in all carnal pleasures,’”’ ‘“‘ remained in 
he indulgence of his animal passions,”’ etc.? 

To the same effect is the briefer narrative of the Puja- 
valiya and the Nidana Katha. It was at this time, — not 
luring his infancy, —the Chinese version of the story tells 
is, that a certain king Bimbasara, who ruled in that region 
if country, was fearing lest some king might arise who should 
lestroy his kingdom. Assembling his ministers, he bade 
hem despatch messengers and make diligent inquiry and 
earch throughout the kingdom, and see if there were any 
me capable of overcoming him. In the course of time the 
wo messengers who were sent returned, having heard of 
he Buddha, and “exhorted Bimbasara at once to raise an 
my and destroy the child, lest he should overturn the 


1 Romantic Legend, p. 60. 

2 Beal, Romantic Legend, pp. 101, 102,111,115, et passim. And Mr. Edwin 
\rnold, in the Preface to his Light of Asia, comparing the Buddha with Christ, 
ells us that “the Buddhistical books agree in the one point of recording noth- 
ng — no single act or word — which mars the perfect purity ..... of this Indian 
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empire of the king.’’ This, however, we are told the king 
refused todo. ‘ For,” said he, “if this youth is to become 
a holy chakravarti raja, and to wield a righteous sceptre, then 
. it becomes us to reverence and obey him...... If he becomes 
a Buddha, his love and compassion leading him to deliver 
and to save all flesh, then we ought to listen to him and 
become his disciples. So it is quite unnecessary to excite 
in myself any desire to destroy such a being.” ! . 

When the prince had passed many years in the delights 
of the harem, and was now twenty-nine years old, we are 
told that, despite the precautions which his father had taken 
to have every glimpse of the sorrow and the misery of the great 
world kept from him, it happened that he saw, on successive 
occasions, a sick man, an old man, a corpse, and an ascetic 
who had renounced the world. All this brought home to 
his mind the utter vanity of all the pleasures of the world 
which held always such possibilities of misery, and at the 
last must end in death. And when he heard that these 
woes were absolutely universal, and that no possible rank or 
riches or wisdom known to man could enable any one to 
escape them, he formed the resolution to leave the palace 
and all its joys, take up the life of an ascetic, and not to rest 
until, if it were possible, he had solved this awful problem 
of human misery, and discovered for the world some way of 
deliverance from it. As by night he was leaving the palace 
to put his resolution into effect, we are told that Mara, the 
mighty prince of evil, appeared in the air, and cried, “‘ Depart 
not, O my Lord! In seven days from now the wheel of 
empire will appear, and will make you sovereign over the 
four continents and the two thousand adjacent isles. Stop, 
O my Lord!’’2 To this temptation to give up his resolve 
the Buddha yielded not. But from that time on the tempter 
never left him, till at last he attained the secret of the great 
deliverance. | 

For six years the Bodhisat sought the way in vain, studying 
all the various systems of the greatest of India’s holy men, 


1 Beal, Romantic Legend, pp. 1038, 104. 
* Fausboll’s Buddhist Birth Stories, p. 84. 
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fasting and denying himself even almost unto death, till at 
last the final great conflict came under the bo-tree near Gaya. 
Thither came the prince of evil that he might make a last 
attempt to shake the Bodhisat from his resolution to become 
the saviour of the world. The story is told in the various 
Buddhist authorities with the greatest fulness of detail, mag- 
nifying to the utmost the horrors and the terrors with which 
the arch fiend sought to seduce the Bodhisat from his purpose. 
To be brief, Mara came, it is said, riding on an elephant 
one hundred and fifty yojanas (two thousand four hun- 
dred miles): high, appearing as a monster with five hun- 
dred heads, one thousand red eyes, and five hundred flaming 
tongues ; he had also one thousand arms, in each of which 
was a weapon, no two of these weapons alike. With him 
came also an army of hideous demons of every conceivable 
frightful form, so large that it extended on every side one 
hundred and sixty-four miles, and nine miles upward, and its 
weight was sufficient to overpoise the earth. First he sent 
against the Bodhisat a terrific wind, which tore up the largest 
mountains; then a rain-storm, every drop the size of a palm 
tree; then a shower of burning rocks and mountains: then 
a shower of swords and spears and all manner of sharp 
weapons ; then a shower of burning charcoal; then another 
of burning ashes; and then another of burning sand, and 
another of burning filth; and then a fourfold darkness. 
But the wind moved him not; the rain refreshed him; the 
burning mountains became garlands of flowers; the weapons 
a shower of blossoms; the burning coals, rubies; the fiery 
ashes, fragrant sandal-powder ; the burning sand, a shower 
of pearls ; and the darkness, a resplendent light. Then came 
the whole army of Mara, with the arch fiend at their head; 
but their combined assault did not move him. Then Mara 
himself, clothed in a form of frightful terror, cried with an 
awful voice, “ Begone from my throne!” but the Bodhisat 
trembled not. “For,” said he, “to gain this throne have I 
practised the ten virtues through more than four grand cycles 
of ages. How canst thou possess it, who hast never accom- 
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plished a single virtue?” Then he recounted the alms that 
he had given even in a single birth, and called upon the 
earth to bear him witnesss; and the earth cried with an 
awful roar, ‘“‘ I am witness to thee of that!’’ And her voice 
was so terrible that Mara and his army fled away discomfited. 
Then the three daughters of Mara came to their father, 
and,to comfort him, told him that in another way they could 
overcome the prince. And they transformed themselves into 
several maidens, and going to the tree where the Bodhisat 
still remained sitting, sought in every way to seduce him 
from his virtue and so break his resolution; but they were 
as unsuccessful as the demon army. The conflict was over. 
And then in that night he attained the mystery of existence 
and discovered the way of deliverance. He acquired in the 
first watch of the night the knowledge of the past, in the 
middle watch, the knowledge of the present, and in the third 
watch, the knowledge of the chain of causation which leads to 
the origin of evil. And then he sung the hymn of triumph: 
‘‘Long have I wandered! long! 
Bound hy the chain of life, 
Through many births: 
Seeking thus long in vain, 
Whence comes this life in man, this consciousness of pain? 
And hard to bear is birth, 
When pain and birth but lead to birth again. 
Found! It is found! 
O cause of individuality !! 
No longer shalt thou make a: house for me! 
Broken are all thy beams, 
The ridge pole shattered ! 
Into Nirvana now my mind has passed 
The end of cravings has been reached at last!”* 

He was now thirty-five years old; and from this time on 
began to preach his doctrine, and continued so to do, till at 
last he died a natural death at the age of eighty. 

1 Not God, whose existence Buddhism denies, but karma, “action,” as the 
cause of repeated births. See a note by Prof. Max Miiller on this hymn, in 
Buddhaghosha’s Parables, p. ciii; also, his Science of Religion, p. 178. 


* As rendered by Mr. Rhys Davids, in Fausbéll’s Buddhist’s Birth Stories, 
pp- 108, 104, where Mr. Hardy’s literal translation of the hymn is aleo given. 
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His preaching, the authorities assure us, was accompanied 
by the most astounding miracles, of which we may have 
more to say in the sequel. His disciples multiplied; and 
before his death the new religion numbered a great multitude 
of followers, his own royal father and his wife and child 
among them. When he died, in due time his body was laid 
upon the funeral pyre. For seven days they endeavored to © 
set the pyre on fire, but it refused to burn. At last, to the 
great amazement of all who beheld it, a flame issued from 
the Buddha’s breast and the pile ignited of itself. And when 
the body, all but a few of the bones, was consumed, the fire 
was extinguished by a great shower of rain. 

Such in outline is the legend of the Buddha in its most 
striking features. The Rev. Dr. Eitel adds two other cir- 
cumstances which may be mentioned for the sake of com- 
pleteness. ‘Toward the end of his life,” says Dr. Eitel, ‘he 
is said to have been glorified, or, as the Buddhist tradition 
literally calls it,‘ baptized’ with fire. He was on a mountain 
in Ceylon, discoursing on religious subjects, when suddenly a 
flame of light descended upon him and encircled the crown of 
his head with a halo of light.”! Again, Dr. Eitel tells us of 
a tradition of his resurrection. ‘After his remains had been 
put in a golden coffin, which then grew so heavy that no one 
could move it,..... suddenly his long-deceased mother, Maya, 
appeared from above, bewailing her son, when the coffin lifted 
itself up, the lid sprang open, and Sakyamuni appeared with 
folded hands, saluting his mother.’? Others add that he 
both ascended into heaven and descended into hell to publish 
the doctrine of his religion; but this is said to have been 
during his lifetime and not after death. 

We may thus sum up the legend of the Buddha, combin- 
ing the features derived from various sources, in the lan- 
guage of Dr. Hitel, as follows: ‘ Sakyamuni Buddha, we 
are told, came from heaven, was born of a virgin, welcomed 

1 Eitel, Buddhism, p. 12. This legend will be found (in its earliest form, 
according to Mr. Rhys Davids), in the Mahaparinibbdéna Sutra, as translated 
by Mr. Davids in the Sacred Books of the East, Vol. xi. pp. 81, 82. 


2 Kitel’s Buddhism, p. 13. 
Vou. XXXIX. No. 155. 59 
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by angels, received by an old saint who was endowed with 
prophetic vision, presented in a temple, baptized with water 
and afterward baptized with fire. He astonished the most 
learned doctors by his understanding and his answers. He 
was led by the spirit into the wilderness, and having been 
tempted by the devil, he went about preaching and doing 
wonders. The friend of publicans and sinners, he is trans- 
figured on a mount, descends to hell, ascends up to heaven. 
In short, with the single exception of Christ’s crucifixion, 
almost every characteristic incident in Christ’s life is also 
to be found narrated in the Buddhistic traditions of the life 
of Sakyamuni, Gautama Buddha.”’! 

Every candid person will feel that these coincidences 
between the story of the Buddha and the story of the Christ 
are quite foo numerous and striking to be ignored. And the 
question which unbelief: presses upon us in this matter is 
certainly fair and reasonable. How are we, on the basis of the 
received faith of the church as to the historical trustworthi- 
ness of the gospel narrative, to explain the remarkable fact 
that so much that is most characteristic of the life of Jesus 
of Nazareth is also recorded of Sakyamuni, who lived some 
five hundred years or more before him? One might, indeed, 
cut the knot by declaring that all the agreements of the two 
narratives are merely accidental; but this will scarcely be 
regarded as a satisfactory explanation of the difficulty. 

There are some who offer as a solution of the question a 
theory such as follows. It is supposed that there were 
certain myths, solar or other, floating about the East centu- 
ries before Christ; that these in the first instance were 
attached by the disciples of Sakyamuni, to the person of their 
master; and that at last, somehow, through the Essenes, as 
Mr. De Bunsen thinks,? these stories concerning the Buddha 
found their way to Palestine, and were there by the disciples 
of Jesus transferred to him, and came to be regarded, in the 
form in which we have them in the Gospels, as veritable 

1 Eitel, Buddhism, p. 14. 


2In The Angel-Messiah of Buddhists, Essenes, and Christians. London, 
1880. 
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history. Historical basis, on this hypothesis, there was none 
in either case. This theory, when set forth, as, e.g. in The 
Angel Messiah of Mr. De Bunsen, with a great parade of 
oriental learning, may be made, no doubt, to appear to many 
minds very plausible; but, as any one can see, this is but to 
resuscitate the old mythical interpretation of the gospel in a 
Buddhist dress. The theory granted, the Gospels, then, are 
not reliable history; and since they are the only authorities 
of any account, it follows that no one either knows or can 
know much of anything about the life of that Jesus who has 
transformed half the world. It is of so great consequence 
for unbelief to be able to make out this point, that we find 
many grasping eagerly at this legend of the Buddha, and in 
a spirit of somewhat premature triumph holding forth these 
various agreements with the gospel history as evidence con- 
clusive that in its essential features the story of the Christ 
was afloat in the East before ever Christ appeared, and is 
therefore of no historical value. Hence it is that the legend 
of the Buddha comes to have a special claim just now upon 
the consideration of the Christian apologist. What are we 
who believe in the Gospels to do with this strangely coinci- 
dent narrative ? 

In dealing with this question, we have to observe that, 
quite antecedent to any minute consideration of the facts of 
the case, an overwhelming presumption rests against this 
imagined derivation of any part of the narrative in the Gospels 
from a pre-existing legend of the Buddha. This presumption 
is so strong as to throw the whole burden of proof upon 
those who make the suggestion. It cannot be set aside or 
neutralized by any demonstration of any number of mere 
abstract possibilities. The case is such that we may justly 
demand from such objectors to the credibility of the Gospels 
proof the most full and explicit. And this presumption 
against the truth of this theory is twofold. In the first place, 
there is not the slightest evidence yet brought in from any 
quarter that in the age when Christ appeared or immediately 
thereafter this legend of the Buddha as we have it now was 
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so much as known in Palestine. It is not even possible to 
prove that there had been opportunity for this geographical 
transfer of the story. 

This line of argument has been very ably and conclusively 
set forth by Professor J. Estlin Carpenter,! and we need only 
here to indicate his conclusions, for which he gives abundant 
and satisfactory evidence. In the first place, there is no 
evidence that the influence of Buddhism extended beyond 
India at all till after the time of Alexander the Great, when, 
in the reign of Asoka, about 250 B.c., the missionary work 
of the Buddhists began. Yet not until the first century of 
our era had Buddhism extended so far as China in the East; 
while not even the Buddhist historians ever claim that any 
of their missionaries so much as attempted the conquest of 
the far West, or reached the lands on the Mediterranean. 
Nor is there any evidence that the story could probably have 
reached Palestine by way of commerce and travel. There is 
no evidence that the dispersion of the Jews had by the 
Christian era yet reached India. There exists he tells us, a 
very early list of the synagogues for foreign Jews in Jeru- 
salem ;? but there is in it no intimation of the existence of 
Indian Jews. Some, like Mr. De Bunsen, have endeavored 
to make out a connection between Essenism and Buddhism ; 
but his frequent inaccuracy and failure to furnish undoubted 
facts where they are most needed for his demonstration 
have caused his argument to be condemned as a failure by 
both Christian and Jewish critics. 

History seems to indicate that from the time when the 
Greek Megasthenes, as the ambassador of Seleucus Nicator, 
lived at the Buddhist capital of Pataliputra, until the Christian 
era, intercourse of any kind between India and the West 
was but very irregularly maintained; and there is little 
evidence that the peoples of the West knew much of Buddhism. 
In particular, there is no trace of any knowledge of Buddhism 

1 In the Nineteenth Century, December, 1880; Art. “ Buddhism and the New 


Testament.” 
2 See Grits, Geschichte der Juden, iii. 282. 
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among the Palestinian Jews in the literature of the centuries 
immediately preceding that in which the Gospels were written. 
All this, it is true, is merely negative proof, and is not 
offered as demonstration. It is still, we will admit, conceiv- 
able, notwithstanding this silence of all literature, that the 
legend of the Buddha may have been known in Palestine at 
the time when the Gospels were written; but assuredly 
the entire absence of any proof of such acquaintance with 
Buddhistic ideas raises a very strong presumption that up to 
the time in question the legend of the Buddha was not known 
to the Jews of Palestine, and therefore could not have formed 
the original of any part of the narrative of the Gospels. 

And this presumption against any such connection between 
the two stories is greatly strengthened by another, yet more 
conclusive, to the same effect. For if there has not yet been 
any thorough critical examination of the scriptures of the 
Buddhists, we must bear in mind that there has been such 
an examination of the testimony which we have recorded in 
the four Gospels. In this examination, as every one knows, 
rationalistic and unbelieving, no less than believing, critics 
have taken part. And the latest and most reliable results 
of this criticism of the New Testament, we affirm, are such 
as to give of themselves abundant warrant for dismissing 
this theory of an admixture of Buddhist legend in the story 
of the Gospels as utterly irreconcilable with well-ascertained 
facts. And it will be easy to show this. For if we assume 
that the legend of the Buddha, as we now have it, had gradu- 
ally grown up in the East in the centuries between Buddha 
and Christ, and, having in some way unknown found its way 
into Palestine, was then transferred to the life of Jesus of 
Nazareth, it is plain that this must have required considerable 
time. Not until the figure and history of Jesus had begun 
to lose somewhat of its distinctness in the haze of the past 
could men by any possibility have been brought to believe 
that these old Buddhist legends referred to him. 

It is therefore safe to say that the supposed commingling of 
Buddhist stories with the story of the life of Christ could in 
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no case have taken place till, at the soonest, two or three 
generations after the time of Christ. But nothing in literature 
is now better established than that the synoptical Gospels, in 
which the alleged coincidences with the legend of the Buddha 
chiefly occur, were published to the world in substantially 
their present form before the generation contemporary with 
Christ had passed off the earth. Unbelief may be said to be 
near giving up in despair the attempt to demonstrate a later 
origin. Hitzig, Schenkel, and Volkmar, Weiss and Meyer 
all agree in assigning the composition of the Gospel of Mark 
to a period within forty years of the crucifixion. Matthew’s 
Gospel is by a few extreme critics assigned to a rather later 
date ; but even Schenkel and Keim suppose it to have been 
written not far from a.p. 70. Luke, according to Godet, was 
written between a.D. 64 and 80, and according to Weiss 
between a.p. 70 and 80; while even such critics as Hilgenfeld, 
Keim, and Volkmar do not give it a later date than a.p. 100.1 
Here, then, were the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
existing, according to the practically unanimous consensus 
of the ablest critics of every school of thought, in essentially 
the form in which we have them now, before the end of the 
first century. This imagined transference of parts of the 
old legend of the Buddha to the story of the Christ could 
therefore by no possibility have taken place in a period later 
than the first century. 

Thus the well settled results of the latest scientific criticism 
of the New Testament compel us to believe that if the 
hypothesis before us be true, then the old tales about the 
Buddha were written into these pretended histories of the 
life of Jesus, and successfully passed off for veritable history 
upon a contemporary generation. The apostles themselves 
were not all dead when this was done,— if done at all,—and 
yet there is not a word of doubt or protest which has come 

1 For a brief and clear exhibit of the general consensus of the critics on this 
subject, with full references to original authorities, see, among others, an admir 
able little book by Rev. Prof. Curtiss, of Chicago Theological Seminary, The 


Date of Our Gospels, especially pp. 43-45; see also Fisher’s Supernatural Origia 
of Christianity, Essays iii. and iv., and Supplementary Notes to the same. 


a 
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down from any of them against this imposition. No more 
have any of the-early opponents of the Gospel betrayed any 
knowledge of this fraud. Even supposing that any motive 
had existed for the fraud,— of which no one adduces the 
slightest evidence,— yet how utterly incredible that the 
immediate disciples of Christ should have been persuaded to 
accept those old Buddhist myths as truly relating to the life 
of one with whom not a few of them had been personally 
acquainted, when, in point of fact, they must every one of 
them have known better. And the case is even stronger 
than this. For we have not assumed anything thus far as to 
the authorship of the Gospels. But when men like Renan, 
who can be suspected of no leaning to orthodox beliefs, — to 
say nothing of other no less able critics, — tell us that the 
evidence is such that we are compelled to believe that the 
synoptic Gospels were ‘ substantially’ written by the men whose 
hames they bear,! the rest of us can justly affirm with confi- 
dence that not only the date, but also the authorship, of 
these three Gospels, must now be regarded as a settled 
question. Those Gospels, then, were not only written in 
the apostolic age, but came out of the very midst of the 
apostolic circle. Even if it were conceivable that some un- 
known men, personally unacquainted both with Christ and 
his immediate disciples, should have ignorantly mixed up 
the story of the Buddha with the life and works of Jesus, 
and succeeded in imposing this incongruous mixture of fact 
and fable upon the whole church of that age for trustworthy 
history, how more than absurd it is to suppose that the 
apostles or their immediate associates should have done this. 
Who can believe, for example, that Matthew, after three 
years of constant association with Jesus, should have confused 

1 Renan says (in the translation of the Vie de Jesus, p. 21, published by 
Tribner, London, 1864), “On the whole I admit as authentic the four canonical 
Gospels. All, in my opinion, date from the first century, and the authors are, 
generally speaking, those to whom they are attributed.” His depreciation of 
their historical value on account of the miraculous element they contain does 


not affect the value of the above testimony for the present purpose. See Fisher’s 
Supernatural Origin of Christianity, p. 435. 
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the story of Christ with a number of old Buddhist fables, or, 
worse still, deliberately discredited his whole testimony by 
undiscriminatingly mingling with various matters of fact, 
scraps of old Indian myths, which, by the hypothesis, must 
have been floating about Palestine on the lips of the people 
for some time before Jesus appeared ? 

We may then affirm, without fear of successful contra- 
diction by any one who is acquainted with the facts, that the 
conclusions of the latest and most impartial criticism as 
regards the date and the authorship of the Gospels are such 
as to make the theory that many of the incidents recorded in 
the Gospels were originally derived froma previously existing 
legend of the Buddha in the last degree improbable, if not 
absurd. The evidence upon which these conclusions are 
based is of such a character that it is not, and cannot be,. 
affected in the slightest degree by any number of such alleged 
coincidences, however clear and striking. We may not, 
indeed, be yet in a position to be able to say with confidence 
what the true explanation of each and every asserted coinci- 
dence between the two stories really is, but the historical criti- 
cism of the New Testament has at least placed us in a position 
to say what that explanation cannot be. So firmly established 
are those results by the application of every critical test, 
and so universally accepted by the general consensus of 
competent critics of the most divergent schools, that to insist 
in the name of scientific candor that we shall ignore those 
results in dealing with this legend of the Buddha is much 
as if one should insist that, in order to deal in a scientific 
and unprejudiced spirit with some unexplained celestial 
phenomenon, we should begin by ignoring the principle of 
gravitation. 

Nevertheless, it is, no doubt, a question of interest how we 
are to account for the many agreements which are pointed 
out in the two stories of the Buddha and the Christ. And to 
this question we reply, first, that to give a full and satisfactory 
solution of the problem is not yet within the power of any one. 
For in order to this, it is plainly necessary that we shall have 
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before us all the Buddhist authorities, and that these shall then 
be submitted to the same rigid criticism, as regards date, 
authorship, etc., which has been so successfully applied to 
the Gospel histories. Buta large part of these voluminous 
records is as yet unknown and inaccessible to European 
scholars, being locked up in Pali, Chinese, Thibetan, and other 
Oriental manuscripts, which have yet to be opened up to the 
world at large by competent scholarship. Nor have the criti- 
cal questions which arise been satisfactorily settled, even as 
regards the various authorities already accessible. 

The very first question which arises when one is confronted 
with these coincidences, is that of the date and origin of each 
one of these various legends. Can this legend of the Buddha, 
In any one of the various forms in which we have it now, as 
embodying the alleged coincidences with the story of Christ, be 
proven to have been in existence antecedent to the Christian 

era? It is no disparagement to any one to say that no man 
living is able to prove this. We have not yet the data which 
are absolutely necessary to prove that vital point. Even Pro- 
fessor Beal, who seems to lean distinctly toward the opinion of 
a pre-Christian origin for the legend, frankly admits that“ in 
our present state of knowledge there is nocomplete explanation 
to offer. We must wait until dates are certainly and finally 
fixed.”’! Nor need it give any Christian man the slightest 
uneasiness that he is obliged to make this admission. For it 
is evident at sight that the same lack of the requisite data which 
makes it impossible to furnish an absolute demonstration 
of any view of the legend which shall be in full accord with 
the faith of the church in the Gospels, no less authoritatively 
forbids any and every dogmatic assertion of any inference 
from that legend, either contradictory to, or even disparaging 
to, the historical accuracy of the narrative in the Gospels. 
And meantime the presumptions to the contrary, as above 
set forth, remain in all their force. But while all this is 
true, we yet believe that we are in a position to be able to 
give, if not a demonstration, yet a highly probable explanation 


1 Romantic Legend. Preface, p. ix 
Vou. XXXIX. No. 155. 60 
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of the chief agreements which are by one and another alleged 
as between the legend of the Buddha and the story of Christ. 
Let it be observed, to begin with, that we are by no means 
to assume that all such agreements in the two stories are to 
be of necessity explained in the same way. The contrary is 
not only possible, but highly probable, as we shall be able to 
show. The full and complete explanation even of a single 
case of asserted agreement may very possibly be found ina 
combination of several facts. Premising this, let it be noted,” 
first, that many of the alleged coincidences between the two 
narratives are only superficial and apparent. It is a fact that 
the resemblance between the story, as also the doctrines, of 
Buddha and of Christ, to those who are quite unfamiliar with 
the Oriental languages and peoples, is often made to appear 
much closer than it really is, though by the rendition of 
Buddhist ideas by Christian terms. These, whatever literal 
equivalence they may have to the words of the original, in 
the great majority of cases convey ideas entirely different 
from, and often contradictory to, those which the original 
terms suggest to a Buddhist. To a certain degree, no doubt, 
such translations are unavoidable. The writer has had too 
much personal experience in endeavoring, as a missionary, to 
teach the Christian religion in a language steeped in pantheism, 
not to appreciate fully the great difficulties which in this case 
beset the translator. But, making all allowance for this, we 
are constrained to place on record our protest against the 
unnecessary and persistent misrepresentation of a certain 
class of writers, who, whether through ignorance or through 
their scarcely concealed eagerness to break down the high 
and exclusive claims of Christianity by a glorification of 
heathenism, habitually, and often quite needlessly, clothe 
heathen ideas in Christian terms, without the slightest inti- 
mation to their readers that such terms are to be understood 
in a sense entirely different from that which they have in 
our ordinary language. [Illustrations might be multiplied. 
Let two or three, however, suffice as examples, which may 
put the ordinary reader on his guard against the mischievous 
plausibilities of such blind guides. 
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The author of the Angel Messiah of Buddhists, Essenes, 
and Christians, renders the title tathdgata, commonly applied 
to the Buddha, as literally “ he that should come’’;! thereby, 
of course, meaning to suggest an identity of this title with the 
Jewish phrase denoting the Messiah as x3n, or o épyopevos.? 
As a matter of fact, however, the word tathdgata does not 
have this meaning, nor is it easy to see how possibly any 
such meaning could ever be got out of it,or put into it. The 
word is a compound, of which the first element is the Sanskrit 
tatha, thus, so; and the second either gata, past part. from 
the root gam, to go, or dgata, compound past part. from 4 
and gam, meaning come. Whichever it be, the idea of futu 
rity, the essential thing to make out the asserted coincidence, 
is excluded. Authorities give the meaning of the title as 
follows: Dr. Edkins renders it “ thus come,” and says, “ It 
is explained, ‘bringing human nature as it truly is, with 
perfect knowledge and high intelligence, he comes and mani- 
fests himself.’”8 Mr. Rhys Davids says, * tathdguta, gone 
or come in like manner, subject to the fate of men, is an 
adjective applied originally to all mortals, but afterwards 
used as a favorite epithet of Gotama.’’* Bishop Bigandet, 
missionary to Burmah, says, ‘ It means ‘he who has come 
like all his predecessors.’ The Buddhas who appear..... 
have all the same mission to accomplish; they are gifted 
with the same perfect science, and are filled with similar 
feelings of compassion for and benevolence toward all beings. 
Hence the denomination which is fitly given to Gotama, the 
last of them.”® We have thus abundant authority® for 

1 See the work cited, p. 18. 

2 So also, Prof. Beal, Romantic Legend, p. 4, note 1. 

8 Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, p. 6, note 2. 

*In Fausboll’s Buddhist Birth Stories, p. 71, note 2. 

6 The Legend of Gaudama, p. xv. 

* If necessary, we could add much more testimony of the highest authority 
to the same effect. Thus, Burnouf, Histoire du Buddhisme Indien, pp. 75, 76, 
gives the following as the definition of M. Csoma, the Thibetan scholar: 
“Tathagata signifie ‘celui quia parcouru sa carrié¢re religieuse de la méme 
maniére que ses devanciers.’”’ Burnouf expresses himself as inclined to regard 


this version of the term “comme la premitre et la plus authentique.” He gives 
other definitions as follows: “‘ parti ainsi,’ c’est a dire parti de telle maniére 
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affirming that the coincidence with a title of our Lord which 
some have supposed that they had discovered here has no 
existence except in the imagination of those who assert the 
agreement. 

Again, we read constantly of the Buddha, as, e.g. in The 
Light of Asia, as a Saviour or a Deliverer ; words which as 
applied to Christ have a very precise and definite sense, but 
one as far as possible removed from that which they have as 
applied to the Buddha. For it is of the very essence of the 
doctrine of Buddhism that man cannot, in any Christian 
sense of the words, be saved by another, but must save 
himself. Buddha is only in such a sense supposed to be 
a saviour as that he has pointed out the way whereby men 
may save themselves. Thus the Dhammapada says ex- 
plicitly, “ You yourself must make an effort; the Tathagatas 
[i.e. the Buddhas] are only preachers.”! Here, again, an 
agreement appears to the superficial reader where, as soon 
as the word is understood, it is plain that there is really no 
coincidence at all. 

Coming to the legend itself, we may note again its teaching 
as to the pre-existence of the Buddha, which is referred to by 
Professor Beal as one of the remarkable coincidences of the 
legend with the story of Christ.2 Christ, we are told in the 
Gospel, existed in heaven before he was born of the Virgin 
Mary, and so did the Buddha before he was born of Maya. 
Here, again, the analogy seems plausible, but will not stand 
the least examination. For, in point of fact, the pre- 
existence of Buddha is represented after a fashion so entirely 
different from that which the Scriptures attribute to Christ 
that it is simply impossible that there should be any historical 
connection between them. The Scriptures teach, according 
to the faith of the universal church, that the Christ, the self- 
qu'il ne reparattra plus dans le monde.” .... Suivant les Buddhistes du Sad, 
Tathagata (Tatha agata) signifie ‘celui qui est venu comme de la méme facon 
que les autres Buddhas ses prédécesseurs’; ou encore Tathagata revient A 
Tatha gata, ‘celui qui a marché ou qui est parti comme eux.’ 

1 Dhammapada, 276, translated from the Pali, by Prof. Max Miiler, as given 


in Buddhaghosha’s Parables, p. cxxxvi. 
2 Romantic Legend, Preface, p. viii. 
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same spiritual being which was conceived in the womb of 
the virgin, existed from eternal ages in the glory of God the 
Father; and that in this pre-existence he was alone and 
peculiar among all that are born of women. As regards the 
pre-existence of the Buddha, however, it is not represented as 
anything peculiar to him, but the contrary. It is the uniform 
teaching of the Buddhist authorities, that every human and 
superhuman being, as also every animal, has had an existenee 
previous to this present, whether in heaven, earth, or hell. 
Here, then, is a radical difference at once. Christ, in 
that he pre-existed, is distinguished from all men; the 
Buddha, in that he pre-existed, only shared the common lot 
of all men. 

But even this is by no means the whole or the chief con- 
trast between the two doctrines. For when the Buddhist 
writings speak of the pre-existence of the Buddha and of 
other men, they do not mean to teach their pre-existence, 
in our sense of the term, at all. For when we speak of a 
previous or a future existence of any one, we mean, of 
course, the previous or future existence of the animating 
soul. But nothing can be clearer than that Buddhism, 
according to its own authorities, denies in toto that there is 
such an essence as the soul. That, therefore, which pre- 
existed in the case of the Buddha, as of any other man, was 
not, according to the Buddhist conception, the very soul of 
Buddha at all. Not to go into the intricacies of Buddhist 
metaphysics, let it suffice to say that, according to the 
Buddhist conception, that of me which persists after I die, 
and also existed before I was born, is not my soul,—for I 
have none,— but my karma, or actions; that is, it is the 
fact of a previously accumulated succession of moral actions 
in successive moral beings which necessitates the existence of 
every individual man before he is born; and it is that, and that 
alone, which survives death, and in like manner necessitates 
the production of another being in the same line to reap the 
fruit of such actions. The unity and identity, therefore, of 
the successive beings in a given line is not found in their 
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possession of one and the same individual soul, but in their 
representing the effect of one continuous line of moral activity. 
Thus when the orthodox Buddhist asserts the pre-existence of 
the Buddha, he refers to a pre-existence in this sense only.! It 
is plain at sight, whether we are able to understand precisely 
what is intended by this Buddhist mystery‘ or not, that the 
orthodox doctrine of the pre-existence of the Buddha has 
absolutely nothing in common with the Scripture doctrine of 
the pre-existence of the Christ. There is no coincidence here 
at all. 

But even if we concede that in Buddhist countries many 
of the common people do believe in the existence of the soul, 
and consequently the pre-existence of the soul of Buddha, still 
there is no coincidence with the doctrine of the pre-existence 
of Christ. For whereas the pre-existence of Christ is repre- 
sented as a state of unchanging glory with God, the Buddha 
is represented in the popular birth stories as having been 
born no less than five hundred and fifty times,? sometimes ‘ 
as a god, sometimes as a man, sometimes asa beast. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Hardy,’ the Buddha is declared to have pre- 
existed in every form from that of the god Sakka, down to 
that of a thief, a devil dancer, and a pig. No argument is 
needed. The coincidence asserted here, again, has no exist- 
ence except in the imaginations of those who make the asser- 
tion. The two doctrines of the pre-existence of the Christ 
and the pre-existence of the Buddha are so utterly diverse 
that by no possibility can the one have arisen from the other. 

In like manner, the analogy which is alleged between the 
Buddhist legend of the incarnation and miraculous conception 
and the story of the miraculous birth of Christ, if not also 


1 There can be, it would seem, no doubt that this is the real teaching of the 
Buddhist authorities. For a full argument to this effect, see Rhys Davids, 
Buddhism, pp. 93-99. See also his remarks in Fausbdll’s Buddhist Birth 
Stories, pp. lxxv, Ixxvi, and also Bigandet on “The Seven Ways to Neibban,” 
in The Legend of Gaudama, Vol. ii. p. 218, and Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, 
pp- 410, 454, sec. 12, p. 457, sec. 17 et passim. 

2 Boddhist Birth Stories, pp. 1, Ixxxi. 

§ Manual of Buddhism, p. 102. 
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wholly superficial and apparent, is at least often greatly exag- 
gerated. In the case of Christ, the teaching of the gospel is 
that the Son of God, being sent by the love of the Father for 
the salvation of men, freely gave himself in like love to that 
work, was born of a virgin, lived and died for the sins of 
men. The legend of the Buddha tells us that ages ago the 
Bodhisat, when born as a hermit, and having it in his power 
then and there, obtaining Nirv4na, to cease from the weary 
round of births and deaths, out of pity for man determined 
to postpone that final deliverance, in order that slowly pro- 
gressing upwards through successive births, and at last 
attaining to omniscience, he might become a Buddha, and 
show to suffering men the way of deliverance from births 
and deaths.! Is it easy to believe that the Scripture doctrine 
of the sending of the Son by the Father for our redemption 
is a copy of this Buddhist legend ? 

But many insist much on the legend of his miraculous 
conception, and think that we have here a clear and most 
remarkable analogy. Mr. De Bunsen even ventures to head 
the section of his book which treats of this part of the legend, 
“Conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the virgin Maya.” 2 
But how much is there in this coincidence? Whut are the 
facts of the case? According to Bishop Bigandet, “‘ The 
conception of Phralaong (Buddha) in his mother’s womb is 
wrapped up in a mysterious obscurity — appearing as it does 
to exclude the idea of conjugal intercourse. The Cochin 
Chinese in their religious legends pretend that Buddha was 
conceived and born from Maya in a wonderful manner, not 
at all resembling what takes place in the order of nature.’’ 8 
On the other hand, Mr. Hardy quotes the Thibetan scholar 
Csoma Korési as saying that he “ does not find any mention 
in the Thibetan books ”’ of that virginity of Maya “ upon which 

1 See Fausboll’s Buddhist Birth Stories, “ Nidéna Katha,” pp. 10-14, fora fall 
version of this legend. 

2 The Angel-Messiah, p. 33. Some have even fancied they could discern a 
connection between the Pali name Jfaya, and the Greek name of the mother of 


our Lord, Maplfa! Kitel, Three Lectures on Buddhism, p. 7. 
8 Legend of Gaudama, Vol. i. p. 27, note 17. 
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the Mongolian accounts lay so much stress.”?? Mr. Rhys 
Davids, however, alluding to this statement of Csoma Kordsi, 
says, ‘ His reference to a belief of the later Mongolian Bud- 
dhists that Maya was a virgin has not been confirmed.” ? The 
facts of the case are, as regards the authorities before us, 
that while something supernatural is suggested in connection 
with the birth of the Buddha, they distinctly exclude the 
idea of Maya’s virginity. The mother of Buddha is not rep- 
resented, like the Virgin Mary in the gospel, as having never 
known man, and never having lived with her husband ; but, 
on the contrary, as having lived with her husband childless 
to the age of forty five years.2 It is, moreover, distinctly 
taught, in terms we need not here cite, that up to that time 
she had lived with him after the ordinary manner.‘ In the 
Chinese account, among the thirty-two signs which must mark 
the mother of a Buddha the virginal birth is not mentioned, 
but only that “‘ she must never have borne a child before.” In 
fact, the idea that she should be, like the Virgin Mary, an 
unmarried woman is excluded by the thirty-first mark, that 
‘‘she must be a woman obedient to her husband.”5 To the 
same effect reads the legend in the Nidéna Katha, thePaja- 
waliya, and the Mallalingara Wouttou. Whether or not in 
any Buddhist documents not yet before us, the doctrine of 
the miraculous virginal conception be taught, we will not 
affirm, but it is certainly true that the authorities accessible 
do not so represent the case. Jerome (Cont. Jovian, Lib. i.), 
speaks of. it as an oral fradition of the gymnosophists of India. 

As for the statement that the legend represents the Buddha 
as having been conceived by the descent of the Holy Ghost 
upon the virgin Maya, we find no warrant for this statement 
except in the assertion of Mr. De Bunsen, —for which he 
gives no authority, —that the Chinese Buddhistic writings 
say “it was the Holy Ghost, or Shing-shin, which descended 
upon the virgin Maya.” ® With regard to this, we can only 


1 Manual of Buddhism, p. 145, note. 2 Buddhism, p. 188, note 1. 
® Buddhism, p. 26. * See Romantic Legend, pp. 386, $7, 41. 
© Romantic Legend, p. 32. * Angel-Messiah, p. 83. 
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say that in none of the authorities before us — Chinese, as 
well as others — is there any suggestion of this kind. Not 
only this, but the very idea of the Holy Ghost is utterly alien 
to Buddhism. The very existence of spirit is again and again 
denied. If, however, it should nevertheless appear that the 
conception of the Buddha is so represented in any Chinese 
authorities, it is certain that the coincidence cannot be 
explained by a derivation of the gospel conception from the 
Buddhistic, but rather by the reverse. For, since the religion of 
the Buddha was only introduced into China in the first century 
after Christ, a derivation of the idea from Christian preaching 
is therefore quite possible, the contrary is quite impossible. 

In fine, then, the only demonstrated analogy between 
the legend of the birth of the Buddha and that of the Christ is 
found in the suggestion of a miraculous element in both cases. 
But the idea of a supernatural birth, it need not be said, is by 
no means peculiar to Buddhism. In various forms it occurs in 
the mythologies of many nations. What may be the relation 
of this fact to the Scripture doctrine of the miraculous con- 
ception of our Lord we cannot now stop to inquire; but it 
certainly diminishes, if it does not remove, the special sig- 
nificance of the occurrence of this idea in the narrative of 
the Buddha. 

Professor Beal calls attention to “ another of the singular 
coincidences of the narrative of the Buddha with the gospel 
history ”’ in the chapter of the Fo-pen-hing, entitled “‘The Fear 
of Bimbasara.””! That chapter tells us that when the Buddha 
was a young man, the king Bimbasara was filled with fear 
lest there might somewhere be some enemy able to overthrow 
his kingdom. He accordingly sent two messengers to seek 
throughout all the regions round about to see whether 
any such there were. In their search they heard of the 
Buddha, then a young man between twenty and thirty years 
of age, and, impressed with his power, returning, exhorted 
the king to destroy him. The king, however, utterly refused 
to entertain this suggestion. The“ singular coincidence”’ with 


1 Romantic Legend, pp. 103, 104. 
Vow. XXXIX. No. 155. 61 
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the history of the gospel which the learned professor here 
discovers we suppose must have reference to the story of 
Herod, who “ sought the young child to destroy him,” though 
this is not explicitly stated. The coincidence is, indeed, 
very “singular”; for we read that, so far from wishing to 
destroy the Buddha, the king utterly refuses to entertain the 
suggestion. The only coincident feature in the two cases is 
found in the fact that both Bimbasara and Herod appear to 
have been anxious lest they should lose their kingdom. But 
we surely need to add no further illustration of coincidences 
which are simply apparent and. imaginary. 

2. Another element which must be allowed some place in 
any explanation of the coincidences is undoubtedly that of 
accident. While we would not press this unduly, yet we 
think that there can be no doubt that there is no need of 
going beyond this for the explanation of not a few points 
which are urged. Thus, for example. Mr. Arnold, in his 
poem, tells us how 

‘‘From afar came merchantmen 
Bringing, on tidings of his birth, rich gifts.” } 

To suppose that the mention of this incident can only be 
accounted for on the supposition of a direct connection of 
some sort between the gospel story and that of the Buddha 
is, as it seems to us, absurd. There is no more common 
custom in India, and the East generally, than the presentation 
of gifts on the birth of a son, especially to a person of rank. 
That men should have come bringing gifts both in the case 
of the birth of the Buddha and of the Christ is only what 
was to be expected. 

Little, if any, more significance can we see in the blessing 
of the infant Buddha by Asita, in which many have thought 
that they could see the story of the blessing of the infant Jesus 
in the temple. In the case of Christ, he is taken to the temple, 
and Simeon there receives him, and through the Holy Ghost 
predicts his future glory as the Christ of God, in the words 
which begin, ‘“ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 


1 Light of Asia, Book i. 
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peace ..... for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” In the case 
of the Buddha and Asita, almost every detail of the story is 
different. Asita is said to have descended from heaven, where 
he had gone by his magic power to rest during the heat of 
the day. He goes to the king to see the new-born son, of 
whom in heaven he had heard; proceeds to look for the 
marks on the body of the child which should indicate the 
future Buddha. Having found them, he congratulates the 
king, but mingles his congratulations with mourning and 
weeping, saying, 
“ What loss, what damage is mine! 
Alas, I am old and stricken in years! 
My time of departure is close at hand.” ? 
The only coincidence is in the circumstance of something 
like a blessing by an old man in the case of the Buddha as 
well as of Christ. Surely this is not so rare and unusual 
@ circumstance but that it may easily be a merely accidental 
agreement. As for the rest, the two stories are marked by 
contrast in almost every particular. Mr. Arnold, however, 
puts in the lips of Asita the additional words, 
‘“ A sword must pierce 
Thy bowels for this boy.” * 

‘The phrase evidently suggests — whether so intended by Mr. 
Arnold or not—a verbal coincidence with the story of Simeon 
in the gospel, which would deserve attention were such coin- 
cidence really to be found in the original authorities. To 
what authorities Mr. Arnold may have had access, we know 
not; but it is certain that no such phraseology occurs either in 
the Ceylonese Pajawaliya or the Nidana Katha, the Burmese 
Mallalingara Wouttou, nor the Chinese version of the Abhi- 
nishkramana Sutra. We venture to raise the question, 
whether the above phraseology can be justified from any 
original authority whatever. This is not the only instance 
in the poem of Mr. Arnold, as also in the work of Mr. 
De Bunsen,’ wherein the phraseology of the Gospels is used 
in the narrative in a manner for which we can find no warrant 


1 Romantic Legend, pp. 56-60. 2 Light of Asia, Book i. 
3 The Angel-Messiah, pp. 83, 34, etc 
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in any of the authorities before us. Except such warrant can 
be clearly shown, we must protest, in the name of common 
honesty, against this mischievous practice, as practically in- 
volving, however, unintentionally gross misrepresentation, 
and occasioning of necessity very serious misapprehension of 
facts. It suggests a verisimilitude between the two stories 
of the Buddha and of Christ, frequently extending even to 
the words of the two accounts, whereas, such verbal agree- 
ments, if we are not greatly mistaken, cannot, with a few 
possible exceptions, be shown to exist. 

Mr. Arnold, in the preface to his poem, refers reverentially 
to ‘the miracles which consecrate the record.”! And here, 
again, many see another significant parallel to the story of 
the life of Christ. But all will agree that in the mere fact 
that miracles are attributed to the Buddha as well as to 
Christ there is no such coincidence as of necessity sug- 
gests some kind of historical connection between the two 
narratives. Every one knows that miraculous deeds have 
been attributed to almost every one to whom men have ever 
rendered religious reverence or worship. The fact that 
miracles are attributed to both the Buddha and Christ may 
therefore be rightly regarded as a merely accidental circum- 
stance. Only in case that the miracles attributed to the Bud- 
dha should be found closely similar in character to those of 
Christ would we be justly warranted in a different opinion. 
As a matter of fact, the two classes of miracles are marked 
not by similarity, but by contrast the most complete and 
suggestive. We are, indeed, told that at the moment of 
the conception of the Buddha, as also on his attaining the 
Buddhaship, many prodigies occurred, some of which remind 
one of what our Lord is said to have done. We read that at 
the time of the conception? “in the ten thousand world- 
systems an immeasurable light appeared ; the blind received 
their sight; the deaf heard the noise; the dumb spake one 
with another; the crooked became straight ; the lame walked ; 
all prisoners were freed from their bonds and chains; in 


1 Light of Asia, Preface. * Fansbéll’s Buddhist Birth Stories, p. 64. 
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each hell the fire was extinguished; the hungry ghosts 
received food and drink,” etc. But these are not represented 
as the acts of the Buddha. As for his miracles, we are 
rather reminded of the prodigies that are related of Christ in 
some of the apocryphal gospels than of anything in the New 
Testament.! We are told, for example, that, when born, he 
immediately began to walk, while under every step a lotus 
sprang up. At the same time he spoke also, crying, “I am 
the chief of the world.” He is said to have sat unsupported 
in the air, to have thrown an elephant a distance of sixteen 
miles, and so on indefinitely. In these miracles which “ con- 
secrate (!) the record,” we see no coincidence which requires 
an explanation. As for the fact, then, that miracles are attrib- 
uted to both the Buddha and Christ, most readers will,-we be- 
lieve, agree that there is nothing in this which is not abund- 
antly accounted for as a mere accidental circumstance. And 
very possibly it will be found in the end that yet other features 
in the legend resembling more or less certain features in the 
gospel story may be sufficiently explained in like manner. 

38. Another element which should probably have a place in 
the complete explanation of the relation of the two stories to 
each other, the believer in the word of God may not unrea- 
8onably find in the influence of an indistinct lingering memory 
among our race of a promise of a deliverer who should struggle 
With the tempter, and struggling overcome him. If that 

Promise were made, as we Christians believe, then it were 
Natural that the remembrance of such a momentous fact 
should outlive most early memories of the race. And this 
being 80, it is also easy to see how men should readily come 
to believe with regard to any one whom from time to time 
they might mistakenly suppose to be the expected deliverer, 
that he had had the struggle and the victory predicted. 
Until the memory of the ancient promise had entirely faded 
taway, something like this would even seem to be a condition 
©f faith in any one claiming to be a deliverer of men from 
the curse. And, as a matter of fact, it would appear that 


2 See, e.g. instances noted by Prof. Beal, in the Romantic Legend, pp. 390, 891. 
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this has been even so. Every one knows how among alm 
all the great nations of antiquity we find a story or a proph: 
of a conflict of one or another great deliverer with a perso 
power of evil, the enemy of man. 

The story of the conflict of the Buddha with Mara - 
prince of evil is thus not an exceptional fact, without ¢ 
parallel except that of the temptation of Christ. The cc 
cidence of such a spiritual trial in each case is real and ° 
deniable ; but it is not of such a sort as only to be explair 
by the theory of a common mythical origin of the two stor 
or a derivation of one from the other. Presumably we are 
look for an explanation of the agreement which shall be bri 
enough to include the other numerous phenomena of a simi 
nature. Such an explanation, we believe, is found in that 
demptive tradition -of the first promise which, if we allow ¢ 
kind of historical character to the records of the Scriptur 
must have existed. It accounts both for the story of the ter 
tation of the Buddha and for other similar stories among ot 
peoples. It accounts, also, no less for the actual temptat 
of the Christ than for the fancied conflicts of these othe 
For if that promise was ever made at all, it follows of nec 
sity that the true Deliverer, when indeed he should cor 
must have that experience in fact which had been attribu 
to others in fancy. Nor would the fact of the previous n 
takes of men invalidate in the least whatever testimc 
there might be as to the reality of the conflict in this ca 
The primal redemptive promise, then, may be fairly urged 
the ultimate explanation of the fact that both to Buddha s 
Christ is attributed a struggle with the evil one. 

Still, it may be reasonably asked whether there are | 
coincidences of detail between the two stories such as 
compel us to infer in this case a much closer connect 
between them? To which we answer, that this particu 
case will be found, we believe, to illustrate a previc 
remark that the explanation of some of the asserted agr 
ments between the two stories will prove to be more or lh 
complex. While the fact of the story of the conflict we : 
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inclined to explain by reference to the primeval promise, we 
can easily grant that some of the details of the story — as at 
least it is given to us by some — require a further explana- 
tion than this. In some particulars we believe it can be 
shown, as above, that the alleged agreements are only imag- 
inary. Itis the experience of the writer that as one compares 
the two stories — that of the temptation of the Christ with 
that of the Buddha, not as transmuted by the poetic wand 
of Mr. Arnold, but as it stands in the original authorities,—the 
contrasts do so overwhelmingly outweigh any casual coinci- 
dences here and there, as to make it very easy to believe in 
the original independence of the two stories. Granting that 
very possibly single features or phrases may have been added 
under the influence of Christian teaching at a late day,! yet 
it is almost impossible, laying the two stories side by side, to 
believe that either one has been derived from the other, or 
both from a common source. . 

The whole case, as it seems to us, is often very much 
exaggerated, both by the friends and enemies of the gospel. 
Especially will those be grievously misled who depend on 
the Light of Asia for their knowledge. We are free to affirm 
that, however unintentionally, the poet has so constructed, 
e.g. the story of the temptation of Buddha as to convey to 
the mind of the reader an impression exceedingly different 
from what he will receive from any of the original authorities 
we have above mentioned. Space will not allow us to show 
this in detail; but let any one who is curious read, e.g. the 
story of the temptation of the Buddha as given in the trans- 
lation of the Abhinishkramana Siatra in the Romantic Legend ~ 
of Professor Beal.2 Any one who will do this will readily 
see how, by throwing that which contrasts with the story of 
Christ quite into the background, and omitting entirely the 
gross and even indecent features of the legend, an impression 
is given of verisimilitude between the two stories which the 
actual facts are very far from justifying. The erroneous 
impression is the more deepened that through an apparent 


1 See infra, pp. 495, 496. 2 Romantic Legend, pp. 199-225. 
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misapprehension of the meaning of certain Pali terms em- 
ployed the poet has given to the conflict a moral character 
different from, and vastly higher than that which it really 
has. Of this we may give two notable illustrations. 
According to Mr. Arnold, the first temptation of Mara was 
to the sin called Attavad, which he thus explains : 
‘The sin of self, who in the universe 

As in a mirror sees her fond face shown, 

And, crying ‘I,’ would have the world say ‘I,’ 

And all things perish so if she endure. 

‘if thou be’st Buddh”? she said, ‘let others grope 

Lightless; it is enough that thou art thou 

Changelessly. Rise, and take the bliss of gods, 

Who change not, heed not, strive not.’”* 
In this passage the nature of the sin called Attavad seems to 
be entirely misunderstood, and the misunderstanding gives 
the temptation an inner moral similarity to that of Christ 
which really does not exist. Attavad is here made to mean 
selfishness; but, in fact, it does not mean selfishness, nor 
anything like it. The word is literally se/f-saying, and in 
Buddhistic phraseology has the precise and definite meaning, 
‘“‘the affirmation of the existence of soul or self.” That this 
is the true meaning of the word is conclusively shown by 
such Buddhist scholars as Davids, Hardy, and other most 
competent authorities, from the writings of the Buddhists 
themselves. The first temptation of the Buddha, then, by 
Mara, according to this form of the legend, was not to 
selfishness, but to the belief that he had a soul distinct from 
the body. And so any imagined analogy with the spirit of 
.the temptation of Christ vanishes so soon as the word is 
defined. In fact, so far from being tempted herein to a sin, 
it had been much better for the world had Mara succeeded 
in persuading the Buddha to attavad. 


1 We note here another verbal agreement with the story of Christ, for which 
we have been able to find no warrant in any original authority. In fact, it 
is inconceivable from a Buddhist point of view, that Gautama should have been 
represented as so addressed at that time, inasmuch as he did not claim yet to be 
Buddha, nor was Buddha (lit. enlightened), until after this conflict with Mara. 

2 Light of Asia, Book vi. 

8 Ree, e.g. Davids, Buddhism, pp. 95, 109. 
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No less misleading is the account which is given of the 
temptation to the sin called ardparaga, which is rendered, 
“lust of fame”; a meaning, again, which the word in nowise 
has. For as the sin previously mentioned, called rdparaga, 
and rendered “ lust of days,” means in Buddhist phraseology 
desire of life in the rdpaloka, the present or some like world 
of form, so ardparaga means desire of life in the artpaloka, 
“the formless world.’”’ Mr. Davids thus very properly gives as 
the equivalent of the former of these two terms, “ desire of 
life on earth,” and for araparaga, “ desire of life in heaven.” 
And this was another of the temptations of the Buddha. 
Again, a correct definition suffices to dispel any shadow of a 
fancied analogy with the temptation of Christ. 

But while the suggestions thus far made will, we believe, 
either singly or together, furnish the true explanation of 
many points of agreement in the story of the temptation and 
other parts of the two stories of the Buddha and of Christ, 
we are quite willing’ to admit that there may still remain 
here and there such agreements in detail as may not unrea- 
sonably suggest a derivation of some elements in the two 
stories either from a common source or from one story to 
the other. But as for any theory which supposes a pre- 
Christian origin of such features as they exist in the gospel 
histories, we believe that the argument already given for the 
historical credibility of the gospel narrative rules out any such 
theory as untenable. 

4. The question only remains of the possible derivation 
of individual features in the legend of the Buddha from 
Christian sources. And this is, we believe, another and the 
last element in the full explanation of the legend of the 
Buddha. That such a derivation can as yet be demonstrated 
we do not claim; that it is not only pessible, but highly 
probable, can, we believe, be clearly shown. The chief 
facts which point toward this conclusion aré-as follows: It 
is admitted on all hands that the Buddhist scriptures were 
committed to writing a century or more before Clirist. But, 
admitting also that a legend of the Buddha was contained in 

Vor, XXXIX. No. 155. 62 
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those early documents, yet no competent scholar professes to 
be able to prove that the legend as at that time therein con- 
tained had a single feature of detail coincident with the later 
gospel story. Buddhist scholars appear to agree with Dr. Eitel, 
who says, “ No reliable information exists as to the extent and 
character of the Buddhist scriptures said to have heen finally 
revised by that council of Kanishka, between a.D. 15 and +45. 
The very earliest compilation of the Buddhist canon that 
history can point out is that of Ceylon, ..... which was first 
compiled and fixed in writing between the years 412 and 432 
of our present Christian era.”’! Mr. Hardy, in his Manual 
of Buddhism, says that the legend is translated by him chiefly 
from the Pujawaliya, which was written between a.p. 1267 
and 1301.2 None of the twelve works from which he has 
drawn appear to be of earlier date than this. The Chinese 
version of the Abhinishkramana Sutra, translated into Eng- 
lish by Professor Beal, is dated by Mr. Rhys Davids in the 
sixth century after Christ. He adds that the date of the 
Sanskrit original is unknown.’ Bishop Bigandet of Burmah 
has translated a Burmese life of Buddha, called Mallalinkara 
Wouttou. But according to the bishop, this was composed 
as late as A.D. 1773. ‘The author’s name is not given.* Not 
to be tedious, according to Mr. Rhys Davids, the oldest of all 
the authorities which we have for the life of Buddha, is to 
be dated not later than the fourth century B.c. But this 
oldest authority, the Mahaparinibbana Sutra, only rehearses 
the incidents which are said to have occurred in connection 
with the death of Buddha, and thus does not contain the most 
striking coincidences of the legend with the life of Christ.' 


1 Buddhism, p. 17 and see also p. 25, where he shows that the Chinese Buddhist 
canon was not completed until a.p. 1410. 

* Manual of Buddhism, p. 143, note §, and Appendix, p. 538, etc. See also 
Hardy, Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, p- Xxvi. 

* Davids, Buddhism, p. 12. No Chinese version of the Legend can be earlier 
than a.p. 66, when Buddhism was introduced into China; and none is proven 
to be as old as that. 

. 4 Legend of Gaudauma, 3d ed., Vol. ii. p. 149. See also Sacred Books of the 
East, Vol. xi.; Buddhist Sutras, p. xxxii. 
6 Davids, Buddhism, p. 12. 
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The oldest authority containing the legend of the birth, ete.,— 
the commentary on the Jataka, — is assigned to the middle 
of the fifth century of our era. So much for the date of the 
chief original authorities for this legend of the Buddha. 
There is not one of them which can be traced with any cer- 
tainty to an earlier date than the fifth or sixth century after 
Christ, except the Mahaparinibbana and Mahasudassana 
Sutras,? and these present no difficulty as regards the present 
argument. And even this does not state the whole case; for 
it also remains to be shown that the earliest authorities con- 
taining the legend have come down without any material 
corruption or addition. Of this, again, there is no proof, nor 
are we likely to be able to obtain any. 

The contrast, in this respect, with the writings of the 
New Testament, is most striking and. suggestive. As every 
scholar knows, we possess manuscripts of the New Testament 
which reach back to the fourth century, and these are 
found to give the story of the life of Christ, in every essential 
particular, just as we have it in the most modern authorities. 
And this testimony is further corroborated by still earlier 
translations of the New Testament books, and by a multitude 
of quotations and references by numerous writers of the first 
three centuries of our era. We can therefore affirm, with 
the utmost assurance, that we have the story of the Gospels 
in essentially the very same form in which it was originally 
written. As regards the authorities for this legend of the 
Buddha, the case is the exact reverse. Dr. Hitel asserts, and 
he is contradicted, we believe, by no one, that “ not a single 
ancient manuscript of the Buddhist scriptures has withstood 
the ravages of time.”’® Nor have we any ancient collateral 
testimony that can give us any assurance that the authorities 
originally contained all that we find in them now. Clemens 
Alexandrinus, in the third century, barely states that some 
of the Indians “ worshipped Boutta as a God”’; and Jerome, 
in the fourth century, alludes to the belief of some of the 


1 Davids, Buddhism, p. 18. 2? Translated in Sacred Books of the East, Vol. ix. 
* Eitel, Buddhism, p. 25. 
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Indians that the Buddha was born of a virgin. From this 
we may iufer that at this date something of the modern 
version of the story of the Buddha was known in the West. 
But it is not conceivable that if it had existed in its present 
fully developed form such opponents of Christianity as Celsus 
and Porphyry would have been any less ready than their 
modern followers to make use of it in their argument against 
the gospel of Christ. At least, if it had existed and they 
did not so use it, this is hardly to be explained, except on the 
supposition that they knew that it was of so late origin as to 
be unavailable as an argument. 

The conclusion from all this seems to be almost self- 
evident. If the legend of the Buddha in its full modern form 
does not occur in any literature earlier than several hundred 
years after Christ, the natural explanation of this fact is, 
that in the form in which we have it now it did not exist 
until at least a considerable time after the Christian era. 
And this is the conclusion reached by so competent a scholar 
as Dr. Eitel.! It should be remarked, however, that Pro- 
fessor Beal is plainly disinclined to this conclusion. His 
argument against it is substantially as follows:? He admits 
that the Chinese version of the Abhinishkramana Sutra, of 
which his Romantic Legend is a translation, was rendered 
into Chinese not earlier than the sixth century of our era. 
But he refers to the statement of a Chinese writer that the 
above Sanskrit work was translated also into Chinese as early 
as A.D. 69 or 70. Whence the origin of the story must be 
put back at least some little time previous to that date. Even 
this date, however, would not exclude the possibility of a 
Christian origin for many things in the legend. Waiving 
that, however, what proof is there that the legend as trans- 
lated a.p. 70 agreed with the legend as translated five hundred 
years later, and that the most striking coincidences may not 
have been later additions? Of this no proof is given. On 
the contrary, Professor Beal himself argues that “ it would 
seem that originally the story of the Abhinishkramana was 


1 Eitel, Buddhism, p. 31. 
2 See Romantic Legend, pp. v-ix, for the argument as here reviewed. 
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simply that of Buddha’s flight from his palace to become an 
ascetic.” ‘‘ Afterwards,” he suggests, “the same title was 
applied to the complete legend which includes his previous 
and subsequent history.” This argument may therefore be 
dismissed, as proving nothing against the late origin of the 
coincidences in the legend with the story of Christ. 

He argues further, however, that the Chinese translator 
of the sixth century tells us that the story is also called 
Ta-chwang-yen, “ great magnificence,” which points it out as 
the Sanskrit work known as the Lalita Vistara. But, he 
says, according to M. Foucaux, the translator of the Thibetan 
version of this work, the Lalita Vistara was put in its present 
Yorm in the reign of Kanishka, four hundred years after 
Buddha. He himself, however, does not venture formally to 
endorse this opinion; while Mr. Davids broadly affirms that 
M. Foucaux assigns the Sanskrit to Kanishka’s Council 
“without any evidence whatever.” ! Certainly, there is 
nothing in all this to raise a presumption for the pre-Christian 
origin of the legend. 

The only other argument given for the early date Professor 
Beal derives from certain sculptures upon the Buddhist topes 
at Sanchi and Bharhut. He simply says: “ Many of the 
stories related in the following pages are found sculptured 
at Sanchi, and some, I believe, at Bharbut...... If the date 
of these topes is to be placed between Asoka, about 300 B.c., 
and the first century of the Christian era, it will be seen that 
the records of the books and of the stone sculptures are in 
agreement.’ But as regards the precise question before us, 
all this amounts to very little. First, there is the question 
of the date of the topes containing these sculptures. Can it 
be positively proven that they are earlier than the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era? If not, then they do not prove 
the legend of necessity pre-Christian. But Mr. Beal, it will 
be observed, only says that “many” of the stories in the 
Chinese version of the legend are found on those sculptures. 
But many is not all. And the question is not whether much 


Cc 


1 Buddhism, p. 11, note °. 
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of the legend may not have heen in existence at the early 
date named, but whether those sculptures show us that those 
parts of the legend which exhibit the close agreement with 
the story of Christ were certainly in existence at a date earlier 
than the Christian era. Of this we find nowhere any proof. 
Professor Beal, in the notes to the Romantic Legend, 
calls attention in all to twenty-four instances in which he 
thinks that incidents in the story of the Buddha are to be 
identified on various sculptures in India. Of all these there 
are only two incidents —the incarnation scene and the old 
sage Asita holding the infant Buddha in his arms — which 
have even any apparent similarity with anything in the 
gospel narrative. But the representation of an old man 
holding a child in his arms can hardly be held as proof con- 
clusive that the artist must have known the story of the 
blessing of Simeon as it appears in our Gospel of Luke. 
And as for the incarnation scene, wherein, as Professor Beal 
tells us, the Buddha is “ generally represented as descending 
in the form of a white clephant,’’ !— surely there is nothing 
in this to remind one of the gospel story of the incarnation 
of our Lord, and show that it had a pre-Christian origin. 
And that the monuments do really bring no proof to this 
effect, we may safely conclude from the fact that even so 
eminent a scholar as this same Professor Beal, after all this 
argument, is compelled to admit that “in our present state of 
knowledge there is no complete explanation of the coinci- 
dences to offer.” 3 

In view, then, of the total absence of proof that the legend 
of the Buddha in its pre-Christian form contained details 
coincident with the story of the life of Christ; regarding 
also the weighty testimony of the most direct and positive 
sort to the actual occurrence of the incidents in question in 
the case of Christ; and finally, in view of the positive proof 
that all the authorities which contain the legend in the full 
modern form, must be dated, at the earliest, several centuries 
after Christ, we may justly infer that such details of the 


1 Romantic Legend, p. 36, note 2. 2 Tbid., p. ix. 
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legend as are really coincident with the facts of Christ’s life 
were derived from the gospel story at a period considerably 
subsequent to the Christian era. And the case is even 
stronger than this. For it can be shown conclusively that 
within the limits of time and place required by the facts 
such opportunity for the transfer of incidents from the gos- 
pel to the legend of the Buddha did beyond doubt occur. 

In the first place, it is a familiar fact that a body of Chris- 
tians in fellowship with the Syrian church has existed on the 
southwest coast of India from a very remote antiquity. 
They themselves have an uncontradicted tradition that their 
church was originally founded by the apostle Thomas. But, 
whether we accept this tradition, or, with some modern 
critics, suppose this ancient Indian church to have been estab- 
lished by a Syrian Thomas in the third century, it matters 
not for our present argument. In any case, we have positive 
and independent testimony to the existence of Christian 
churches on the Malabar coast by the middle of the fourth 
century, a date earlier than that of any of the existing 
authorities for the now existing legend of the Buddha. It is 
also matter of undisputed history that among the Nestorian 
Christinns there was a great quickening of missionary zeal in 
the sixth and seventh centuries, and that they had already 
before a.D. 500 sent forth ‘‘ multitudes of missionaries ” into 
Eastern, and perhaps also Southern, Asia.2 We have, in 
particular, testimony of a Syriac inscription in China, — 
accepted by scholars like Huc, Abel Remusat, and others, — 
that the gospel was preached in China in a.p. 636 by a Nes- 
torian Christian Olopen.? In the century following, we read 
of the appointment by the Nestorian patriarch Salibazach of 
metropolitans of Samarkand and of China,—a fact which 
shows that there must have been at that time a considerable 
number of churches in the regions indicated.‘ 


1 Kurtz, Kirchengeschichte, 8. 190. 

2 Mosheim, Ecclesiastical History, p. 421; Smith, Mediaeval Missions, pp. 203, 
204; Kurtz, Kirchengeschichte, ss. 190, 191. 

8 Mosheim, Ecclesiastical History, p. 421, note (1); Smith, Mediaeval Mis- 
sions, pp. 205-209. 

* Mediaeval Missions, p. 210. 
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Not to enlarge further, it is the significant fact that nearly 
all of the existing original authorities for the legend of the 
Buddha were written about the time of that great missionary 
activity of the Nestorian church in Southern and Eastern 
Asia, and none whatever antedate the known existence of 
Christian churches in India. Here, then, was the opportv- 
nity required for a transfer of details from the story of the 
Christ to a pre-existing legend of the Buddha. Of the 
existence of any real agreements between the two stories 
before the establishment of Christian churches in India we 
have no evidence at all. Only subsequent to that were all the 
works written in which the alleged coincidences appear. We 
maintain, then, that whatever may be the residuum of agree- 
ment between the story of the Buddha and of Christ, more 
or less, which cannot be fairly accounted for by considerations 
we have previously mentioned, it may be with the highest 
reason ascribed to the influence of Christian teaching in 
China and in India between the first and the seventh cen- 
turies of our cra.} 

In conclusion, we may sum up our argument as follows: 
Against the theory that the features in the legend of the 
Buddha which are said to be coincident with similar details 
in the recorded life of our Lord are to be explained either by 
€@ common origin of such parts of the two stories, or else a 
derivation of such details in the story of Christ from the 
story of the Buddha, lies the most weighty presumption, for 
the reasons following, namely, 

1. Negatively, we have no evidence that the legend of the 
Buddha was known in Palestine at so early a date as is 
required by the hypothesis. 

2. Positively, we have such proof of the apostolic origin of 
the gospel histories as utterly forbids us to believe that there 
was opportunity for any such confusion of the facts of the 
life of Christ with pre-existing myths of the Buddha. 

1 With this conclusion Dr. Eitel agrees, but is even more definite as to the 
precise date of the transfer of the Christian elements to the legend of Buddha. 


Buddhism, pp. 31, 32. See also J. Talboys Wheeler’s History of India, Vol. 
fii. p. 146, note 48. 
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3. Negatively, again, it is impossible to prove that the 
legend of the Buddha, in the form under discussion, was in 
existence until some centuries after Christ. 

4. The full and complete explanation of the facts con- 
cerned, whenever such explanation shall be possible, will in 
all probability be complex, and will include at least the 
following particulars: Some of the coincident features are, 
either in part or wholly, superficial and apparent; others, 
merely accidental. Others, again, may be reasonably as- 
cribed to the influence of a tradition of the promise of a 
Redeemer ; and a remainder, more or less numerous, may 
be with good reason attributed to an actual transference to 
the original legend of the Buddha of certain elements in the 
story of Christ, as preached through the East in the early 
yenturies of our era. In what precise proportion, indeed, 
shese various elements should enter into the solution of the 
oroblem, no man yet knows enough to be able to say with 
yonfidence. We have, however, for all this, a sufficiency of 
ascertained facts before us to vindicate the gospel record fully 
‘rom all suspicions which have been of late so freely cast 
1pon it from this quarter.’ 

2 Since the above was written, we have received Vol. ix of the Sacred Books 
pf the East, containing the Buddhist Suttas, as translated by T. W. Rhys 
Davids, in which we find that the learned author expresses himself fully and 
Recisively against the theory that the New Testament has borrowed anything 
wom Buddhist sources. As regards the alleged similarities of the two litera- 
ures, he says (p. 164), ‘‘ there does not seem to me to be the slightest evidence 


>f any historical connection between them.” 
Vou. XXXIX. No. 155. 63 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE HISTORY OF RESEARCH CONCERNING THE STRUC- 
TURE OF THE O. T. HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


BY PROF. ARCHIBALD DUFF, M.A., LL.D., AIRBDALE COLLEGE, ENGLAND. 


No. II. 

THE intense interest now widely felt in’ Hebrew religious 
history is to theologians a profoundly important phenomenon! 
That importance seems, indeed, to multiply itself while we 
reflect upon it. It is really only one of the superficial facts 
of the case that a great body of Christian churches, so cul- 
tured in pulpit and pew as are the many units of the Free 
church of Scotland, have for the last four years spent a large 
share of the time which they usually devote to internal 
ecclesiastical conference in discussing that Hebrew history. 
They have been almost equally divided on the question 
whether one of the ablest and most devout Old Testament 
scholars of the day should be condemned as a heretic because 
he has taught that the traditional views of the origin of the 
Old Testament are seriously incorrect. The scholar has 
been authoritatively freed from the charge of heresy; yet 
the church which acquitted him has forbidden him to teach 
any longer in her theological schools. His supporters within 
the Free Church have nevertheless met in public assembly, 
and presented to him important books and manuscripts, 
amounting in value to one thousand pounds sterling, as 
means wherewith he may still continue his Old Testament 
researches. These friends have also announced that they 
have collected and invested a fund which shall yield to the 

1In America as well as in Europe, publications on the subject are rapidly 
appearing. A valuable work from the pen of Prof. R. P. Stebbins, D D., of 
Newton, has just come to hand as this ms. goes to the printer. Let us here in- 


vite attention to the work, which shall be noticed hereafter, although only a 
brief reference to it could be made in the following pages. (See I. 1, b. tn/ra.) 
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expelled professor an annual salary quite equal to that which 
he received while holding the chair in the Free church theo- 
logical school. 

Thus these members of the Free Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland have chosen to be taught concerning the Old Testa- 
ment by a man whom the vote of the assembled church forbids 
to teach in her theological classes. They remain within that 
church. Indeed, they are unquestionably devoted Christian 
men, many of them honored ministers, elders, professors of 
theology in the Free church. These men are so impressed 
with the value to their Christian life of the work done by 
Dr. W. R. Smith that they have set apart of their private 
means some thirty to forty thousand dollars ($30,000 to 
$40,000) to enable that gentleman to go on teaching them- 
selves and the public his views concerning the Old Testament. 
Within six months of the silencing vote these gentlemen 
have made all necessary financial arrangements, and have 
established the silenced teacher as endowed investigator and 
public lecturer. The fact that they have gently pushed aside 
their own cherished ecclesiastical system, doing in contra- 
diction to it the religious work which they cannot do through 
it, is perhaps a proof of the healthy Christian life in these 
men. They outgrow and overgrow the system when it 
cramps them. 

These are exciting facts, yet they are only secondary 
phenomena; and they excite only a secondary interest, when 
we learn that a great number of the more scholarly, thought- 
ful, and devout students of the Old Testament within the 
churches are declaring that philological, historical, and theo- 
logical research, inductively pursued, tends to support a theory 
of downward development as the explanation of Hebrew his- 
tory. The significance of this opinion becomes greater still 
when we learn also that the expectation of finding amongst 
the Hebrews a political, literary, and religious history essen- 
tially analogous to all other history, has attracted men to 
study the Old Testament with an enthusiasm and to an extent 
that would but lately have seemed incredible. 
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On the one hand, the conviction is growing among theo- 
logians that a truly scientific theology must rest upon and 
largely consist of a history of religion. And this conviction 
draws additional strength from the results of advancing 
biblical scholarship; for the story of the people among whom 
our Lord came appears ever more ready to fit itself to the 
regular theory of history —a theory of development at once 
natural and divine; natural because divine, and because 
natural therefore all the more divine. On the other hand, 
we find one half of the great brotherhood of Christian men 
moved with an interest that seems to well out from their 
very central heart; listening as if they now heard that for 
which their spiritual nature hungered, when they are told 
that a thread of unexpected, but lifelike order is unravelling 
itself from the Hebrew documents, and that large parts of 
the Old Testament which have been hitherto mysterious, un- 
attractive, almost unread and useless, are proving themselves 
to be accurately fitting links in a simple human history. 

There is a theological method which may be called the 
method of scientific theology; and it is commanding the 
service of all true scholars. It grows out of the thirst of 
active souls for knowledge of all facts of history or provi- 
dence, and it is based on the belief that harmony is dis- 
coverable between the order of these facts and the laws of 
the investigating mind. This method claims to be receiving 
unexpected confirmation from sacred history. Moreover, 
the satisfaction felt by a large part of the Christian public on 
learning what this method does and how it is confirmed is 
itself, in the strict sense, partial confirmation of the correct- 
ness of the method. For there are scarcely any thoughtful 
men who hold that the method and the satisfaction above 
described are antagonistic to Christianity. Such would 
hardly be possible among Protestants, who claim that their 
religion pervades the atmosphere of the schools and society 
of Protestant lands. Indeed, they would make a much 
bolder claim, and affirm that the Christianity of the Reforma- 
tion has given birth to our society and our schools, has made 
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our scholars and our free public religious sentiment at once 
possible and real. Christianity is the life-blood of the scholar- 
ship of to-day, and that scholarship is the expression of 
Christianity, full of light and light-giving, ever spreading, 
ever more clear and perfect. The historical evidence of this 
proposition is as unanswerable as it is full of interest. In 
the present course of Articles we have to exhibit a part of 
the history of that scholarship, —a fragment only, yet one 
which concerns opinion as to the mode of the origin of Chris- 
tianity. Let us approach the work in the spirit of men to 
whom the knowledge of God’s modes of revelation will be 
itself a divine revelation, something truly welcomed although 
it be strange and unexpected. It is ever well to read the 
story of God’s providence, whatever that providence may 
have been. 

The results of investigation by many of the foremost 
students of the Old Testament during the past fifty years 
Ihave seemed to favor a hypothesis very different from the 
traditional popular theory of Hebrew history. In a former 
Article in the Bibliotheca Sacra (Oct. 1880, pp. 739-751) an 
exposition was begun of the classical treatise on the new 
hypothesis — a treatise published by Professor K. H. Graf of 
Meissen in 1866, and entitled, “ Die geschichtlichen Biicher 
des Alten Testamentes.” Inthe former Article above men- 
tioned it was proposed to present in successive Articles a full 
exposition of Graf’s treatise; next to trace carefully the 
course of investigation by various scholars which culminated 
in Graf’s work; then, finally, to describe the later history of 
the hypothesis, its modifications, and its rapid advance in 
the estimation of Hebraists. 

Before continuing the exposition proper, it may be of 
gervice to sketch in briefest outline the causes and rise of 
the hypothesis. The Reformation in Germany set men free 
to think, and commanded them to study as men had seldom 
studied or thought before. But the most scholarly fruits of 
the. Reformation could not be reaped at once nor early. 

Bien had to fight with sword and pen. What they built 
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was the fortress, then homes on silenced battle-fields, ware- 
houses, council-chambers, universities. What they wrote was 
protests, charters, declarations, exhortations, devout sermons, 
hymns-militant, or poetry that was feeble save where here 
end there a mountain song or a hymn of real faith burst 
forth. Each word served its generation; but students were 
ever yearning after a more graceful, truer speech, that they 
might think therewith more truly. Lessing arose and spoke, 
teaching the soul to utter itself and to listen to its own 
music. Then Kant summoned men to come and reason 
together. It was God’s grace that spoke through these two 
men, as it was his providence that created them. The 
queen science awoke erelong ; and in pulpit and lecture-hall 
the eloquent, yet profound Schleiermacher poured forth his 
consciousness of the love of God, and sought to unravel the 
story of religious feeling in man and among men. A mys- 
terious, devout thinker next appeared, declaring that in and 
through our own reason we may find God in ourselves, God 
in all history. Hegel’s theory was grand and true, but a 
theory that needed demonstration and true illustration from 
the actual reading of all history’s minutest details. When, 
then, Vatke (1835) professed to apply that theory to the 
Hebrew religion, and said, ‘ Leviticus must have followed 
Isaiah, for sacerdotalism always follows faith,” the answer 
was at once, “A fair theory; but theory cannot stand upon 
itself. We question the truth of the theory, for all men 
believe that Leviticus preceded Isaiah. Let us study the 
books, the actual records, and test both the old belief and 
the new theory by these.”’ Ewald plunged deep into the 
ocean of Semitic language and history, wandered long in the 
depths, throwing up strange disturbances, troubling the 
waters and all who would follow him. He paid little atten- 
tion to Vatke’s hypothesis, but was himself too often an 
inventor of a priori theories. When a generation had come 
and gone it was found, now twenty years ago, that in the 
opinion of the majority of Old Testament scholars the Pen- 
tateuch was constructed out of several distinct documentary 
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elements, just as Semitic books of narrative are usually 
constructed. It was believed that there were three chief 
elements: first, a so-called Elohistic or priestly and somewhat 
philosophic document, dating from the early days of the 
kingdoms; secondly, a so-called Jehovistic or more popular 
document, which dated from the middle period of the kings, 
and whose narrative is interwoven with the Elohistic record ; 
thirdly, the Deuteronomic document, dating from the reign 
of Josiah, a generation before the fall of the kingdom of Judah. 
In 1866 Graf’s treatise set forth the results of a minute 
comparison of the Levitical and the Deuteronomic regula- 
tions, and contended that the priestly system of the Book of 
Leviticus must have arisen later than the Book of Deuteron- 
omy. Graf held that this Levitical system must be separated 
from the Elohistic portion of the Pentateuch, of which it had 
been thus far counted an essential part. Therefore it seemed 
now to be necessary to suppose four chief elements : first, 
the Elohistic; second, the Jehovistic; third, the Deuter- 
Onomic; and fourth, a Levitical document, dating from the 
exile or later. The investigators were still a step behind 
their ultimate general result. Soon after Graf had published 
his essay he found reason for believing, with many others, 
that the Elohistic element and the Levitical may not Le 
Separated, but are essentially one, as they had formerly been 
n-egarded ; but that, instead of forming together the earliest 
©@lement, they are the latest — the date of the whole element 
being proved to be post-exilic by the post-Deuteronomic and 
Wost-exilic character of the Levitical system. Thus the whole 
Elohistic element with its reflections, its philosophic cast, its 
pragmatic narrative, its calculations, its systematized and 
xnaterialized ritualistic religion came to be regarded as a 
Product of the sacerdotal age which followed the Exile. It 
‘was the expression of the faith and the strivings of the half- 
Gisheartened freedmen after the generations of slavery in 
Babylonia. They came out of prison, almost shrinking from 
the sunlight, to look upon ruined homes and think of mocked 
hopes. Yet their fresh freedom and their forced struggle 
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I. We turn first to his report on the characteristics of the 
Deuteronomic priesthood. He states: 

1. In the language of Deuteronomy, which was of course 
the language of the reformation under Josiah, the term Levite 
is synonymous with priest. Not some Levites are priests, but 
all Levites are priests. Not some particular family of Levites 
has priestly rank, but all Levites have equal priestly rank. 

a. The usus loquendi in Deuteronomy is to say either 
med ownon, “the priests the Levites,’ the words being 
unquestionably in apposition (xvii. 9,18; xviii. 1; xxiv. 8; 
xxvii. 9); or to say 1b "92 msgmdm, “the priests, the sons of 
Levi” (xxi. 5; xxxi. 9); or to say ombn, “the Levites,” 
where the context indicates that priests are signified (see 
xxxi. 25, 26, where Levites handle the contents of the ark). 

b. The writer of Deuteronomy even expressly explains that 
by the expression “the priests the Levites” he means the 
whole tribe of Levi (xviii. 1). We may be permitted a 
momentary digression from the description to observe that 
Dr. Stebbins’s contention, on pages 66, 67, 68 of his recent 
work above named, wherein Dr. Stebbins traverses that par- 
ticular of Graf’s theory which the present page expounds, is 
being abandoned by advocates of the traditional theory. A 
highly honored leader in the United Presbyterian church of 
Scotland, and a strong advocate of the traditional theory, in 
recent lectures in Aberdeen on the subject, accepts the doc- 
trine that in Deuteronomy all Levites had priestly functions. 
But he explains this as the result of Moses’ discovery, dur- 
ing the forty years of practical experience in the wilder- 
ness, that the priestly work was too great for the Aaronic 
family, and required the whole of the tribe of Levi for its 
performance. To discuss so new a theory is of course beyond 
our sphere. 

c. The Deuteronomist says that the Levites live scattered 
about the country; not, therefore, always exercising their 
priestly functions, since Jerusalem is the only true sanctuary, 
in the Deuteronomist’s opinion. But any Levite may come, 
if he wish with all his heart to come, from his village home 
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to Jerusalem, there to act as priest, and to receive a share of 
the priestly income (xviii. 5-8). 

d. The characteristics of the priestly office of the Levites 
are: a. To stand before Jahweh, God of Israel, to minister 
before him (‘re>); to bless in his name; to utter commands 
and other words in his name; and to carry the ark. It is 
of great importance to observe here that the offering of the 
sacrifices was apparently the duty of the ordinary Israelite 
himself. This function of offering is not clearly a priestly 
function in Deuteronomy (x. 8; xviii. 5, 7; xxi. 5; xxvii. 
14; xxxi. 9,25; cf. 1 Kings viii. 11, where the priests’ work 
is mawd ; Ezek. xl. 46; xliv. 15). 8. They have no possessions 
as means for their support, save certain parts of the sacrifices, 
“the fires of Jahweh’”’ (mim “éx), also certain periodical 
gifts. These possessions are summarized in the words, 
“ Jahwel is their possession’ (Deut. x. 9; xii. 12; xiv. 27, 
29; xviii. 1, 2). y. Jahweh is said to have chosen the 
tribe of Levi for this service (Deut. x. 8; xviii. 5; xxi. 5). 
In their office they are supported by solemn divine sanctions. 
6. The song of Moses specially extols the priestly office as 
belonging to all the members of the tribe without distinction 
(xxxiii. 8-11). e. In addition, the Levites were the higher 
local judges, to whom the local elders appealed for decisions 
in difficult cases. The supreme court of appeal consisted 
of the Levites and the elders at the time in office in Jeru- 
salem, where this court must sit (Deut. xvi. 18; xvii. 8-13, 
especially vs. 9; xviii.7; xxi. 5,19; xxvi. 3). The Levites 
were the fountain of instruction (min). 

e. Graf further compares with this the usus loquendi 
of the Book of Joshua (viii. 33; xviii. 7); of men of Josiah’s 
time, e.g. of Jeremiah, who speaks of oxbm ors, and speaks 
of their office as being ims. Compare the language of 
Deuteronomy with Jer. xxxiii. 18, 21,22. Compare also Eze- 
kiel, as quoted above (d. a.); and Isaiah, writing for the 
exile (Ixvi. 21), “I take of them for priests for Levites ” 
(owds onpmsd). The words are taken to be in apposition. 

2. He says that Deuteronomy speaks of no high-priest 
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higher in rank than all other priests. We do not read in 
Deuteronomy of a high-priest standing beside Moses to aid 
in giving commands; but we do read that the priests, the 
Levites stood beside him, exhorting the people (Deut. xxvii. 
9). Aaron is barely mentioned in Deuteronomy — once in 
connection with the golden calf, as one with whom Jahweh 
was especially angry, in two other passages Aaron’s death 
is mentioned (Deut. ix. 20; x.6; xxxii.50). Aaron seems 
almost slighted by the writer in comparison with the promi 
nence given to Joshua throughout the prelude and the con- 
clusion of the book. It is remarkable that Jeremiah also 
speaks of the priests, i.e. the Levites, as in a sense co-ordinate 
in importance with David’s house (Jer. xxxiii. 17,18) ; but he 
says nothing of Aaron’s house, and nothing of any high-priest. 
He does not appear to know them, unless Pashchur (Jer. xx. 
1) was high-priest, although Jeremiah does not call him such. . 

II. Let us hear, secondly, Graf’s account of the priesthood 
required by the Book of Leviticus. 

1. In Leviticus Aaron is higl-priest. References in proof 
of this are unnecessary. It is, however, an important coinci- 
dence that the Book of Ezra (vii. 5) regards Aaron as the first 
of a long line of high-priests. Aaron is there tx4n yon yinree, 
‘‘the priest, the head.”’ The portion of Ezra quoted is most 
likely a part of the Book of Chronicles, and therefore dates 
from about 800 B.c. A comparison of Neh. x. 38; xii. 47, 
etc., and of the many passages alluding to the priesthood in 
the Books of Haggai and Zechariah, in the Old Testament 
Apocrypha, in the New Testament, and in Josephus, will 
“show that soon after the Exile a graduated system of priest- 
hood like the system of Leviticus was a settled institution, 
and continued to be so until the fall of Jerusalem. 

2. The priests of the Book of Leviticus and related pas- 
sages are the sons of Aaron only. No other Levites are 
priests. Not only may no other Hebrew of the other tribes 
dare to perform priestly duties; but any Levite who is not 
of Aaron’s family, and yet ventures to touch priestly work, 
or even to claim a right to do priestly offices, is visited with 
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the utmost displeasure and punishment. Korah the Levite, 
the cousin of Aaron, is said to have suffered a terrible death, 
and his whole family, his wife, his children, and his pos- 
sessions perished with him, because he was not of the seed 
of Aaron, and yet came near to offer incense. Dathan and 
Abiram, who were Reubenites, suffered likewise for the same 
offence; but Korah’s offence is visited with much more 
condemnation than is theirs (Num. xvi., especially vs. 8-11, 
16, 82, 40, 49). Further evidence is unnecessary that in 
Leviticus and the related sections of the Pentateuch, as dis- 
tinguished from Deuteronomy, the Aaronic family alone out 
of the tribe of Levi hold the priestly office, and no other 
Levite dare take that office on pain of death (Num. iii. 10; 
xvii. 5 [Heb.] ; xviii. 7). 

Considering for the moment Leviticus and related sections 
as sub judice, and not certainly pre-exilic, Graf claims that 
no clearly pre-exilic book attributes the priesthood thus 
exclusively to the sons of Aaron. The Books of Judges, 
Samuel, Kings, Deuteronomy, and the prophets! from Amos 
(800 B.c.) to Habakkuk (600 B.c.) do not make this dis- 
tinct separation of Aaronites to the priesthood, and may be 
said to know nothing of the exclusive separation. Thus 
the usus luquendi of Leviticus and the customs and the 
times which it represents seem to be quite different from 
those of all the clearly pre-exilic writers. Even Ezekiel 
makes no such distinction between Aaronic and non-Aaronic 
Levites. He does distinguish the priests of the Jerusa- 
lem sanctuary from the rest of the Levites; but those 
Jerusalem priests thus distinguished he calls sons of Zadok, 
never sons of Aaron; and he gives a reason for the dis- 
tinction (Ezek. xl. 46; xliii. 19; xliv. 15; xlviii. 11; ef. 
1 Kings ii. 835). Even the Book of Chronicles mentions this 
very distinction made by Ezekiel and by the Book of Kings 
between Zadokite priestly Levites and all other Levites, 

1j.e. Amos, 800; Hosea, 770; Isaiah, 750; Micah, 730; Zephaniah, 630 ; 


Nahum, 630; Jeremiah, 620; Habakkuk, 600; the dates being given approxi- 
mately. 
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although it is not quite consistent with the line of distinction 
which the chronicler usually draws, i.e. the line separating 
Aaronic priests from non-Aaronic Levites (cf. 1 Chron. xxix. 
22; 2 Chron. xxxi. 10 with 1 Chron. xxiii., etc.). 

8. The duties of these Aaronic priests of the Book of Le 
viticus, says Graf, are duties which were assigned by the 
Deuteronomist to the whole tribe of Levi (see above, on 
Deutcronomic priests, 1, d), with, of course, the added duties 
which a more elaborate and more purely sacerdotal system 
entailed. We need not repeat all the well-known details, 
but may describe them summarily, as the care of all the more 
sacred things, from the holy of holies down to the burnt- 
offering. They also pronounced Jahweh’s blessing upon 
the people. These functions were to be Aaronic forever. 
bis mpm> mem om>b mmm (Ex. xxix. 9; xl. 15; Num. vi. 
23 ff.). Contrast with these words the allusion of Josh. 
xviii. 7 to the Deuteronomic system. The same word (mr) 
is used to signify the office of the Levites as a tribe. 

4. The duties of those Levites who were not sons of Aaron 
are, in the legislation of Leviticus,Graf says, as follows: They 
should stand between the priests and the people (Num. viii. 
11 f.; xviii. 2f Observe the etymology given here for the 
word >); they shall serve Aaron (Num. iii. 6); they are 
fully given to Aaron and his sons (Num. iii. 9), for they are 
given to Jahweh, and he has given them to Aaron (Num. 
viii. 16, 19; xviii. 6); but they may not touch the holy 
vessels, for that is the prerogative of priests only (Num. 
xviii. 3; iv. 15, 20). 

III. Having thus considered the apparent difference be- 
tween the priesthood of Deuteronomy and that of Leviticus, 
let us turn, thirdly, to Graf's examination of the general 
history of priesthood as it appears in the various historical 
books. He clearly holds that any book will be naturally 
colored by the influence of the system in use at the time 
when the book was composed. Thus the Chronicles — a 
work dating from the time of Alexander or later — may 
be expected to exhibit intimate knowledge of the system of 
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that age, and great reverence for it, on the writer’s part. 
He will surely regard it as a divinely chosen system. So 
also the Book of Kings, dating perhaps, in the main, from 
the time of Jeremiah and the beginning of the Exile, will 
reflect traces of the system observed in Jeremiah’s time, and 
will regard it as the highest standard of religious observance. 
On examination of the history we find that according to Graf: 

1. There was no distinction made between Aaronic priests 
and other Levites in the narrative as given by those writers 
who are pre-exilic, or not distinctly post-exilic. If this system 
of Leviticus had been in use in the days of the writers of 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings, they would have mentioned it in 
their narrative. They could not have avoided mentioning it, 
if they had known that it had existed in the time of’ David 
and onwards, or if they had had any knowledge of it at all. 
If this system, with its peculiar distinction, so important in 
the eyes of those who actually knew it and observed it, had 
been in existence in the times of the writers of the Kings, 
these writers could not have ignored it. But they do ignore it. 
It may not be objected that the distinction may have existed, 
because the chronicler helieved that it had so existed, and 
writes as if it had. The chronicler’s high regard for the 
system is to Graf the very evidence that the writer of Kings 
would not have ignored it had he known it. The chronicler 
saw the system in existence, and held it as most sacred, so 
much so that he supposed it must have been the divinely 
ordained system, and the system sacredly observed by all 
good men in the past. He was a child of the system, close 
to it, never dreamed of questioning its sacredness or ancient 
origin. The argument from the silence of Kings would 
scarcely arise for him; much rather would he naturally 
interpret the silence as simply requiring supplementary posi- 
tive interpretation. To the chronicler the Aaronic system 
was well known, and with reason was felt to be a divinely 
important factor in the life of his times. He could not 
think of the past as without it, so important was it. In like 
manner, when the writer of Kings is viewed in the light 
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of the chronicler’s mode of thought it is held that the 
writer of Kings would have recorded the existence of so im-, 
portant a factor as the Aaronic system, if that factor had 
existed. ’ 

Of course, the chronicler’s belief became the current belief 
of his time, and of the following generations who worshipped 
according to the Aaronic system. It was therefore the 
popular belief in New Testament times, and has continued 
to be the popular and traditional theory down to our own 
day. But this theory seems to lesson the value of the Book 
of Kings, and the faithfulness of the writer of Kings, while 
it does not really add to the value and faithfulness of the 
Chronicles. 

According to the traditional theory, the course of history 
in Israel must have run thus: First, a period in the wilder- 
ness, when the Aaronic distinction was made and regarded 
as extremely sacred, and this lasted for about forty years; 
following this, a period wherein the distinction does not 
seem to have appeared at all, in practice, in language, or in 
recollection, and this lasted from about the entrance into 
Canaan until the Captivity, say for seven hundred years; 
finally, there followed the post-exilic period, when the dis- 
tinction was revived, to endure with various fortunes, say 
for five hundred years. Graf gives a still more detailed 
statements of his grounds for believing that the distinction 
was unknown in the second period mentioned above. It may 
be presented as follows : 

a. The Pentateuch gives only a very uncertain account of 
the period in the wilderness. Even Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Numbers assign various positions to Aaron. At times he 
appears as priest, accompanying Moses as Hleazar accom- 
panies Joshua, or as Abiah journeys with Saul, or Abiathar 
with David, namely, as a sort of priestly officer on the 
military commander’s staff. In other passages Aaron is 
set much behind Joshua. See Ex. xxiv. 18 ff., where Joshua 
ascends with Moses into the mount of God to receive the 
law, whilo Aaron stays below with the people. See also 
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Ex. xxxiii. 11, where Joshua, Moses’ mom (cf. the use of 
vw above concerning priests), stands in the tent of cove- 
nanting where Jahweh’s cloudy pillar talks with Moses. 
Joshua remains in that tent while Moses is absent for a time. 
Again, Aaron makes the calf. He rebels, with Miriam, 
igainst Moses. Before the interview with Pharaoh he is 
simply called the Levite (Ex. iv.14); after his journey, and at 
1is death, he is called the priest (Num. xxvi. 64; xxxiii. 38). 

b. A few remarkable allusions in Exodus to the position 
of the priests deserve special notice. In xxiv. 5 “ young 
men of the children of Israel,’’ Deve 23 "93, were sent by 
Moses to offer burnt-offerings, and to sacrifice peace-offerings 
(i.e. to cause the former to ascend, in the pillar of smoke — 
o burn them,—and to slaughter the latter for the festal 
meal). Moses himself performed the befitting ceremony 
with the blood, sprinkling it upon the altar and the people. 
Now, in Kx. xix. 22, 24, Graf points out that priests, as 
well as people, are warned not to break the barriers which 
xept them off Mount Sinai. Why did not these priests offer 
the sacrifices which Moses sent youths to offer? Why must 
oriests be withheld, like ordinary men, from nearer approach 
0 God’s seat, although Joshua was taken up to the mountain 
op? Aaron, Nadab, Abihu, and seventy elders also went up, 
iccording to xxiv. 1, but not nigh unto God’s presence, like 
Moses, and apparently also Joshua (vs.13,14). And finally, 
what were the origin, rank, and duties of these priests, and 
were they utterly removed from the priesthood on the ap- 
ointment of the Aaronic priesthood (Ex. xxviii. 1); or were 
hey merely degraded, and if so, to what rank ? 

c. Graf finds in the Book of Joshua as in Deuteronomy an 
issignment of priestly duties to all Levites, and the use of the 
»xxpression “the priests the Levites”’ or “the Levites” as 
signifying priests, but never the words “ priests and Levites” 
‘Josh. iii. 3; viii. 83. These passages speak of the crossing 
»ver Jordan and the covenant upon Ebal and Gerizim). 
lhe priest-Levites bear the ark (the Aaronic priests were not 
to bear the ark); they have no possession save “ the priest- 
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hood of Jahweh,” mmm recp (Josh. iii. 4, 6,14; xviii. 7; cf. 
Deut. x. 8; xxxi. 9; xviii. 1). 

d. In the Book of Judges Graf finds described a sanc 
tuary and a family of Levitical priests in the city of Dan, 
formerly called Laish, in the northern possession of the 
tribe Dan. These continued to exist there from the days 
of the judges (say 1100 B.c.) until the time of the Captivity 
(590 B.c.). The father and founder of this priestly house 
was a descendant of Moses, and had lived in his youth in 
Bethlehem. He finds that a house of Levites not descended 
from Aaron exercised priestly functions, and that not at all 
in Jerusalem, throughout the whole period of the kings. 
These priests in Dan were certainly priests of Jahweh, 
although they used images in their worship of Jahweh 
(Judges xvii. and xviii., especially xviii. 30, observing the 
Masoretic foot note, and comparing Ex. ii. 22). 

e. Further, the Book of Samuel states that a house of priests 
dwelt and officiated at Nob (1 Sam. xxi. 1, etc.). They were 
related to the house of Eli in Shiloh (1 Sam. xiv. 3; xxii. 
20), and were therefore Levites (1 Sam. ii. 27, etce.). They 
were destroyed by Doeg, eighty-five priests being slain (1 Sam. 
xxii. 11,18). Solomon deposed their sole surviving repre- 
sentative, Abiathar, from his priestly office for political 
reasons (1 Kings ii. 27). Thus the kings held the power of 
deposing priests; and, moreover, the whole of the house of 
Eli was removed from their priestly office. Indeed, they 
were almost annihilated, in spite of their office, whatsoever 
that may have been. The writer of Kings seems to have no 
idea of any one family holding the priesthood forever. 

f. According to the Book of Kings, Solomon appointed 
Zadok and his house to be priests in the room of the deposed 
Abiathar (1 Kings ii. 27, 35). We read also that “the 
priests bore the ark ” at Solomon’s dedication of his temple 
(1 Kings viii. 83). Doubtless these were Solomon’s Zadokite 
priests. In earlier days Zadok the priest and all the Levites 
had borne the ark at David’s flight (2 Sam. xv. 24). Thus 
bearing the ark was the work of priests or of Levites without 
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distinction. The custom was therefore contrary to the 
Aaronic system of Leviticus. Under King Joash we read of 
‘“‘ Jehoiada the priest, and the priests” (2 Kings xii. 7. See 
hk below). 

g. Jeremiah speaks likewise of the Levites as the priests. 
They are God’s ministers, with whom Jahweh made a cove- 
nant to bless them peculiarly (Jer. xxxiii. 18-22). Ezekiel 
writes, as already stated, of the priests, the Levites, the sons 
of Zadok,” and of “ the priests, the Levites, viz. they of the 
seed of Zadok.’’ He differs from the Book of Kings in 
the reason assigned for the appointment of this particular 
family of Levites to the priesthood of the temple (xhii. 19 ; 
xliv. 15). | 

The evidence thus far adduced proves to Graf that, between 
the Exodus and the Captivity the expressions “ priest,” ‘ Le- 
vite,” ““ bearer of the ark of covenant” were synonymous. 
At the least, they were used as synonymous by the writers 
of Judges, Samuel, Kings, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel. 

kh. At various times during this period certain expressions 
were used to designate particular priests, perhaps to indicate 
perticular rank and service. Under Joash (878-838 B.c.) 
one priest was called “ the great priest,’ dissm jnzm (2 Kings 
xii. 10). Under Josiah (640-609 B.c.) one had the same 
title (2 Kings xxii. 4, 8; xxiii. 4), and there were also 
priests of a second rank. Under Zedekiah (599-589 B.c.) 
Seraiah was txun jms, “ priest of the head,’ and Zephaniah 
was rye ym, “‘ priest of a second rank” (2 Kings xxv. 18). 
In Jer. xx. 1 we read that Pashchur was “ the priest, and he 
was a foremost overseer,” "33 ~pp-xarn yam. These distinc- 
tions hardly necessitate the supposition that the conception of 
an Aaronic high-priest as described in Leviticus was constantly 
realized, or even known to the leaders of the people, through- 

out the period of the kings. Whenthe Book of Deuteronomy 
appeared, in Josiah’s time, it contained no allusion to a 
high-priest, in Graf’s opinion; and it is scarcely prob- 
able that this was looked upon as a violation of a sacred 
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custom or as an innovation. Here seems to him evidence 
that an Aaronic high-priest was unknown; for had such 
been known Deuteronomy would have spoken of the fact as 
a thing sacredly important. It may be here observed that we 
owe to the Septuagint our term “high priest (apysepeds).”” 
The title given to Aaron in Leviticus and allied passages is 
simply yin, save twice, where dimam is added. The distinction 
made is rather a distinction of functions than of title. 

i. Graf believes that we may trace the history of the 
gradual introduction of the distinction of priestly from non— 
priestly Levites. The reformation of Josiah was based on 
the exhortations of Deuteronomy. In Deut. xviii. there is a_— 
direction that the country Levites, i.e. priests who come up-=— 
to Jerusalem to minister there, should receive a share of the= 
temple revenues. In the story of the reformation we are= 
told (2 Kings xxiii. 9) that country priests declined to come=== 
up, thus declining also the revenues just mentioned. More—— 
over, we find Ezekiel proclaiming that a distinction must be===2 
made between Zadok’s descendants, on the one hand, — wha 
were apparently the Jerusalem priests, having been so appointed#& —1 
by Solomon, — and all the remaining Levites, on the other—m ° 
hand, whom Ezekiel declares to be unworthy of the priestly 
office, because of their going astray after idols (xliv. 10) @- 
Ezekiel was a priest, and apparently a Jerusalem priest. —; 
—i.e. a Zadokite, — who began his ministry in the endii&—d 
of Josiah’s reign. What is the exact significance of hisa=s5 
declaration that the Zadok Levites alone are fit to continnues= 
to be priests, while all other Levites must be degraded to thea=== 
rank of priest’s servants? Graf combines the various ma——— 
terials for the answer to this question thus: The country —~” 
priests, the non-Zadokites, had declined, according to the = 
quotation from 2 Kings, to leave their scattered homes, the 
many local sanctuaries, which had become the scenes of much 
false worship. They had declined to remove to Jerusalem, 
and there help to establish Zion as a pure and only sanctuary. 

No doubt the removal would have cost much self-denial, yet 
without it the country sanctuaries would continue to be at- 
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tractive. Quite possibly this was foreseen by the writer of 
Deuteronomy, and would lend earnestness to his appeal in 
kviii. 6, etc. The country priests declined (1) to help to 
3stablish Zion; (2) to disestablish the old sanctuaries, which 
were regarded by most devout men as centres of religious 
indifference ; and they had declined (3) to accept a generous 
measure of compensation. The Jerusalem priests, and Eze- 
kiel among them, might well feel henceforth that their 
fellow Levites dwelling in the country lacked utterly the 
spirit needed in priests of the new Zion cultus. Moreover, 
no doubt they felt that they would be relieved from the 
fear of decrease of their revenues, if all possible claim of 
these unsympathetic country Levites to a share of the revenue 
were formally annulled. If the privilege of making the 
claim were offered, but refused, and if the refusal implied 
indifference towards the new cultus, it would naturally seem 
righteous to deny the claim. Thus Graf thinks Ezekiel’s proc- 
lamation an indication that the Jerusalem priests opposed 
energetically the direction of Deut. xviii. 6. In any case, 
he says, Ezekiel implies that up to his time all Levites had 
possessed equal right to perform priestly offices. A dis- 
tinction between priests and Levites was entirely new to 
him. 

2. Graf passes from these reports of pre-exilic or early exilic 
witnesses to examine, secondly, the testimony which is clearly 
post-exilic. He finds evidence that the system described 
in Leviticus was known and observed after the Exile, and 
was then regarded with a veneration whose depth is measured 
by the belief of the times that those ceremonies and that law 
had been given by Moses, and must have been observed by the 
nation constantly since the days of Moses. The evidence of 
this post-exilic practice and opinion is to be found throughout 
the Books of Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles, Maccabees, the New 
Testament, and Josephus. It has been pointed out lately by 
a conservative scholar, and acknowledged by the advocates of 
the Graf theory, that the system described by the chronicler 
may not be considered as altogether identical with the system 
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of Leviticus. There arose really many distinct systems, an 
at a later point in our exposition Graf’s theory of Chronick 
may be stated. Meantime, let us refrain from wanderir 
from our present subject. 

In the worship of the second temple there were, as j 
Leviticus, two distinct classes of officers, the priests and tl 
Levites ; the former supposed to be sons of Aaron only, whi 
all other Levites were subordinate to these priests. We ree 
constantly of the priests and the Levites (1 Chron. xv. 4 ff 
2 Chron. xiii. 9,10; xxxi.17,19,etc. We may observe th: 
the chronicler twice uses the old expression, “the pries 
the Levites.”? See 2 Chron. xxiii. 18; xxx.27. The form 
passage is an interesting Hlustration of the chronicler’s effor 
to interpret and supplement the language of the Book of King 
In both cases the context seems to indicate that the omissic 
of the conjunction “ and ” was a mere slip). The Books 
Ezra and Nehemiah never neglect the distinction. Excelle 
illustrations of the post-exilic practice of distinction and 
decided subordination of the Levites is to be found in Ne 
x. 89 and xii. 47. The context of these passages illustrat 
also the post-exilic habit of imputing to early days tl 
origin of post-exilic customs (Neh. x. 29 to 32; xii. 46 
It might almost be asserted that the chronicler quoted t' 
very words of Deut. x. 8 concerning the Levites’ dutic 
when he wished to speak of the duties that were in his d: 
Aaronic only. We read in Deut. x. 8, “ Jahweh caused 
separate the tribe of Levi to minister to him and to bless 
his name unto this day,” qna>3 iradd “bm oye) mx rare der 
rimotnsy fos. But we read in 1 Chron. xxiii. 13, “ a 
there became separated Aaron and his sons forever to mi 
ister to him and to bless in his name forever,” ... ism d=: 
pdis~y iota yTgb inaw> odissay meas. Thus the chronicler a 
pears to record from memory a much used formula 
Deuteronomic origin, or to write with Deuteronomy befo 
him, and to regard that book as requiring interpretation | 
the light of the customs known to the chronicler. Of cour 
the interpretation is not critical, nor does it make any clai 
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to be so. It is hardly necessary to give references to the 
abundant evidence that the system of Leviticus agrees with 
the chronicler’s formula, rather than with that of Deuteron- 
omy. Ina succeeding Article will be presented an exposition 
of Graf’s comparison of the Deuteronomic and Levitical laws 
concerning sacerdotal income. As already stated, the present 
writer reserves entirely his own conclusions; holding that, 
thus far, only hypotheses are possible. 


ARTICLE V. 
THE INTEGRITY OF THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. 
BY REV. WM. HENRY COBB, UXBRIDGE, MASS. 


Tue Bibliotheca Sacra for April and October 1881, and for 
January 1882, contained Articles aiming to show a linguistic 
correspondence between the main divisions of the Book commonly 
ascribed to Isaiah too minute and undesigned to be accounted for 
on the hypothesis of a diversity of authorship. Since those Articles 
were written, the thirteenth volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
has appeared, with an Article on Isaiah from the pen of Rev. T. K. 
Cheyne, which may be regarded as giving the high-water mark of 
recent exegesis, as its author has written the latest, and in some 
respects the best, commentary on the prophecies of Isaiah.’ This 
commentary, especially its appended essays, should be read in 
connection with the Article in the Encyclopedia, as the latter is 
too brief to express justly the writer’s cautious, reverent, and 
thoroughly Christian spirit. It is gratifying to find him treating 
the conservative view with far more respect than was evinced in 
his earlier work.’ It is well to remind a certain class of critics 
that such epithets as “ blind conservatism,” “ hard-and-fast tradition- 
alism,” fail to meet the present conditions of the problem. Professor 
Plumptre, for example, who cannot be accused of an orthodox bias, 
declares*: “ My own conviction is, that the second part of Isaiah 
bears as distinct traces of coming from the author of the first as 
Paradise Regained does of coming from the author of Paradise 

1 London: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 1880-1. 


* The Book of Isaiah chronologically arranged. London: Macmillan and 
Co. 1870. 8 Contemporary Review, Aug. 1881. 
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Lost.” The British Quarterly Review for last October, in a 
favorable notice of Dr. Bruce’s recent work, remarks: “ He accepts 
the idea of a Deutero-Isaiah, which, on grounds of exact criticism. 
is, to say the least, a mere hypothesis, and, we think, a gratuitous 
one.” Professor W. S. Tyler, whose accurate and fair-minded 
scholarship is as conspicuous as his conservatism, stated a few 
months since that he considered the argument for the unity of 
Isaiah to come as near. a demonstration as is possible in an inves- 
tigation of this kind. 

Mr. Cheyne is far enough from agreeing with the writers just 
quoted, but his progress during ten years is worth noting. In 1870 
he held that Isa. xl.—lxvi. is the work of a single author, who wrote 
at Babylon in the time of Cyrus; he noted with evident satisfaction 
that “the principal passage (Isa. lvi. 9-Ivii. 11), which has been 
thought by some to imply the authorship of a resident in Palestine, 
is given up by Delitzsch as incapable of defense.” Ile also claimed, 
at that time, that four other anonymous prophets of the exile have 
contributed to i.-xxxix. The vicarious fifty-third chapter was ration- 
alized as follows: “The genius of Israel rises from the ashes of 
martyrdom to an undecaying supremacy, and the actual nation is so 
transformed in character as to correspond to its divine ideal” (pp. 
176, 177). At present, Mr. Cheyne gives back to Isaiah the Baby- 
lonian prophecy in xxi. 1-10, because a lately-discovered cylinder 
shows this to refer to Sargon’s conquest of Babylon. He has also 
entirely reconstructed his theory of xl.—lxvi., making only xl.-lii. 12 
Babylonian; the rest he breaks up into nine different works, all of 
which were written in Palestine, some of them probably in the time 
of Manasseh, that is, close to Isaiah’s date, some by one or more 
Jews left in Palestine during the exile, and some as late as the days 
of Nehemiah. Isa. liii. is assigned to the age of Manasseh, but was 
“probably based on an older work.” At all events, he regards it as 
typical of the Christ who was to come. 

These and similar changes of view are confessed with a frankness 
which almost disarms criticism; but it is pertinent to remark that 
Mr. Cheyne’s assignment of so many disputed chapters to a Pales- 
tinian authorship rests not on the discovery of any cylinder or other 
antique, but upon the more careful study of the local allusions and 
historical references in the prophecy itself. He had denied these 
in his earlier work, but he now says (Vol. 1. p. 208): “Such ref- 
erences are really forthcoming as the elder traditionalists rightly 
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‘saw.” The question of phraseology he examines in some detail (pp. 
223, 224, 232-234), but speaks very disparagingly of this kind of 
argument (see p. 223), considering the evidence from style to be of 
much greater importance. It is chiefly the variety of style which 
leads him to dissect so mercilessly the latter part of Isaiah. But 
surely an author may vary his style to a great extent, without com- 
mitting felo de se; no one has ever invented an instrument for 
defining the lawful limits of this power. Mr. Cheyne himself says 
(Vol. u. p. 169): “To me, indeed, it is tolerably clear that xliii. 
1—xliv. 5 forms one section in itself, and xliv. 6—-xlv. 25 another. 
But when I find Delitzsch connecting xliii. 1-13 with xlii., and 
Ewald not only accepting xliv. as an independent section, but even 
forming xliv. 1-9 into a single paragraph, I am obliged to distrust 
my own insight.” 

Mr. Cheyne gives us in the Encyclopedia Britannica a much 
clearer and very amusing, because unconscious, instance of the 
difficulties of dealing with “style” (p. 379): “No doubt an 
author may change his style, writing in a different mood; we must, 
at all events, suppose that the author, whoever he may have been, 
was in a different tone of mind when he wrote so hardly, obscurely, 
and awkwardly as in liii.” Again he mentions (p. 380) the “ harsh, 
but strong style ” of liii., which all will recognize as the description 
of the Servant of Jehovah in his vicarious suffering. Passing on to 
the foot of page 381 we read (the italics are mine): “ But what shall 
we say — what language is adequate to the divine beauty of such 
passages as Handel linked to music almost as divine: ‘ Comfort-ye, 
comfort ye my people, saith your God;’ ‘He shall feed his flock 
like a shepherd;’ ‘ He was oppressed and he was afflicted, yet he 
opened not his mouth’? Silver tones of which the ear is never 
weary; honied rhetoric which thrills like a subtile odor even those 
who have lost the key to its meaning.” 

In view of this rhapsody, would it not be preferable to come back 
tothe patient sifting of linguistic evidence, until we have laid a firmer 
foundation for the higher criticism ? 

In 1870 Mr. Cheyne states, as though there were no doubt 
in the matter!: “With all his originality, our prophet [Isaiah 
A] was indebted for his most essential doctrine to Joel, Amos, and 
Hosea, his predecessors.” In 1880 he says, on the other hand?: 
“T have no doubt that Joel belongs to post-exile times.” I repeat, 


1 Introduction, p. x. 2 Vol. ii. p. 219, note 1. 
Vou. XXXIX. No. 155. 66 
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I have no disposition to cavil at such changes of view when s0 
openly avowed; but it is plain that a science with results so 
quickly shifting needs a broader base in the patient collation of 
those facts which lie open to the investigation of all. One who 
is obliged to confess repeatedly that “the complications of the 
problems of biblical criticism are only beginning to be adequately 
realized” ought not to waste his ammunition upon an ally like Mr. 
Urwick, whose Servant of Jehovah (pp. 29-50) contains extended 
specimens of the diction of Isaiah Aand B. Had I seen this latter 
work before preparing my previous Articles, I should have recognized 
its helpfulness; it is due to myself to add that the results of the 
present Article were obtained before Mr. Urwick’s book had come 
tomy notice. Mr. Cheyne dismisses him as follows (Vol. 11. p. 223) : 
“ T am not a professor of philosophy, and cannot think that a valuable 
‘cumulative argument’ is produced for the unity of Isaiah by count- 
ing up words like Max and y73N, Mix and “WR, which occur (how 
could they help occurring?) in both parts of the book; and it is 
with real sorrow that I notice a ‘tutor in Hebrew’ priding himself 
on the discovery that ‘>w* and its participle or noun occurs fourteen 
times in the later portion and seven times in the earlier.’ ” 

Again, Mr. Cheyne speaks far too slightingly of the argument from 
diction when he declares ' that “the peculiarities of phraseology [in 
x].-lxvi.] can obviously be explained by the profound influence which 
so great a prophet as Isaiah must have exercised, and demonstrably 
did exercise, on his successors.” Instead of a general statement of this 
nature, we ought to have a frank admission that the language of a 
writer is as important an element in determining his historical posi- 
tion as the coarser facts of scenery and allusion ; an element so deli- 
cate that it should be examined with the greatest care, but capable 
of producing as high a degree of conviction as any other, when prop- 
erly applied. No such rough-and-ready remark as that just quoted 
can sever the thousand philological tendrils which bind together the 
two parts of Isaiah. 

Putting these aside for the present, I claim that the argument from 
incidental allusions is very much understated by the advocates of a 
double, or (as Mr. Cheyne would have it) a multiple authorship. 
According to their view Ezekiel was the great and only prophet 
in Chaldea during nearly the whole period of the Captivity; Isaiah 
B not having appeared till just before its close, and Daniel not till 


centuries later. 
1 Encycl. Brit., xiii. $83. 
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It is admitted on all sides that Ezekiel exercised a powerful influence 
upon both generations of the exiles, and kept alive their hope of a 
return to Babylon. His prophecies must have been the one fresh, 
living book of that period, far more pondered than the writings of 
those earlier prophets, whose word was so much less adapted to 
their circumstances, and therefore so much less “the word of God _ 
to them.” To quote the eloquent language of Dr. Stebbins!: “ His 
vision of God’s greatness with which he opens his prophecy; his 
denunciation of the nations which had been the most implacable foes 
of his people; his vision of the dry bones, and their restoration to 
life and activity; and above all, his glorious vision of the recovered 
land, and its division among the tribes; ..... all this would solace the 
heart of the sorrowing captive, and his soul would be all aflame with 
a desire to recover the sacred soil of the fathers, and make such 
sacrifices as were necessary to gratify it.” 

Whoever the prophet B may have been, on this theory he had 
grown up among the exiles; whether or not he had ever seen 
Jerusalem, the atmosphere he had breathed during the main part 
of his life was that of Babylonia. He must have eagerly devoured, 
and been, as it were, saturated with the prophecies of Ezekiel. If, 
then, Isaiah A could have made so deep an impression upon him as 
all grant that he did, could it have been otherwise with the influence 
of Ezekiel? If, again, the connection between A and B can be 
accounted for by the “profound influence which A must have 
exerted, and demonstrably did exert, upon his successors,” how 
much profounder must have been A’s influence upon Ezekiel than 
upon B; for Ezekiel was at least fifty years nearer the time of A, 
and he had been brought up in Judea before the Captivity. If, 
thirdly, the local allusions in Ezekiel leave no room for reasonable 
doubt that he wrote in Babylonia, although the formative period ot 
his life was spent in Palestine, we should expect a f-rtiori to find 
such allusions even more numerous and clear in the case of the 
prophet B. While some purely abstract writer might use language 
free from any terrestrial costume, yet if locul incidental references 
actually occur in B (and we shall find a multitude of them) then they 
must be allowed to speak honestly for themselves. On each of 
these three points we find precisely what we should not expect on 
the theory of the modern critics, and precisely what we should 
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expect if the prophet B lived in Palestine. We will once more quote 
the critical canon of Hitzig, and this time without inserting any 
brackets.' “ That time, those time-relations, out of which a prophetic 
writer is explained, are Ats time, hts time-relations ; to that period 
he is to be referred as the date of his own existence.” 

It is a singular fact that the critical school desert their own prin- 
ciples in the case before us. Mr. Cheyne admits with the utmost 
nonchalance :? “ Chapters xlix.—lxvi. have one peculiarity: Babylon 
and Cyrus are not mentioned in them at all. True, there was vot 
so much said about Babylon as we should have expected even in 
xl.-xlviii.; the paucity of references to the local characteristics of 
Babylonia is one of the negative arguments urged in favor of the 
Isaianic origin of the prophecy.” As to the affirmative argument 
from Palestinian references he observes: “ The only allusions greatly 
worth considering occur in masses in those portions only of the 
second part of Isaiah which, for a combination of causes, should 
most probably be separated from the remainder.” Whether this be 
true the reader will be in a better position to judge as we proceed 
to examine the facts in question. 

First, as to the matter of local color. It would be difficult to find 
@ greater contrast in this respect than is presented by Ezekiel, on the 
one hand, and the prophet B, on the other. The former has a 
general knowledge of the Holy land, and, as most of his prophecies 
relate to it, we find frequent references to its prominent features. 
The only minute knowledge of Palestine which he displays pertains 
to the Temple mount at Jerusalem, with which his priesthood would 
have made him familiar. 

Mr. Urwick has called attention to the decided contrast presented 
in this respect by Isaiah xl.-lxvi., with special reference to agricul- 
tural terms.* The argument has its force, manifestly, in the circum- 
stantial detail with which it is carried out, in those incidental turns 
of expression which are so hard to counterfeit. I regret the occasion 
of citing another instance of Mr. Cheyne’s unfair treatment of this 
writer. “By a similar method,” he says,‘ “it could be proved that 
the book of Jeremiah was written in northern Israel, because in 
xvii. 8 a figure is taken from perennial streams, which were unknown 
in the drier south; and even that the book of the exile-prophet 
Ezekiel is a forgery, because of his frequent references to the moun- 

1 See Bib. Sac., April 1881, p. 251. * Encyclopedia Britannica, Art. “ Isaiah.” 

§ “ Servant of Jehovah,” pp. 40-49. ‘ Vol. ii. pp. 202, 203. 
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tains and rivers of Israel.” Mr. Cheyne here quotes from his 
previous work,' and we will turn to that. “A Semitic race, when 
transplanted to a distant country, preserves a lively recollection of 
its earlier home. The Arabic poets in Spain delighted in allusions 
to Arabian localities, and descriptions of the events of desert-life. 
Why should not a prophecy of the exile contain some such allusions 
to the scenery of Palestine, and at least one such retrospect of events, 
some of which had happened previously to the fall of Jerusalem ; 
events, it should be remembered, which had left a deep impression 
on the religious condition of the Jews in Babylon? It will perhaps 
not be out of place to compare the allusions in this section to oaks 
and hills and torrent-beds, with the frequent and touching references 
of Ezekiel to the mountains and rivers of Israel.” The comical 
thing about this quotation is that the latter portion of it (all after 
the word Palestine) is suppressed ; the whole having been intended 
in 1870 to show that “this section,” chaps. lvi. 9-lvii. 11, is Baby- 
lonian, in spite of its Palestinian allusions, while in 1880 the writer 
has concluded, because of these allusions, that it was written in Pal- 
estine, and the quotation is intended to apply only to chaps. x].—xlviii. 
If, now, whatever may have been true of the Arabic poets in Spain, 
it should appear from a diligent study of the texts that the local 
color of Ezekiel is decidedly Babylonian, and that of B decidedly 
Palestinian, the above inquiry of Mr. Cheyne (“why should not a 
prophecy of the exile,” etc.), will remind us of King Charles II’s 
famous question about the fish. “It will perhaps not be out of 
place to compare the allusions” in Ezekiel and in B more fully 
than Mr. Cheyne seems to have done. (In most of what follows, I 
omit references to chapter and verse, which can easily be supplied 
from the Concordance). 

The stand-point of the Captivity is very manifestly that of Eze- 
kiel. He dates his prophecies by the ysar, month, and dédy of 
“ Jehoiachin’s captivity” (i. 2), or of “our captivity” (xxxiii. 21; 
xl. 1). This phrase must be supplied in the many other passages 
where year, month, and day are specified. He uses a technical word 
for captivity, P>is, which occurs eleven times in Ezekiel, and never 
in A or B. He also uses the common word "30, and the rare words 
read and ms>s. He expresses this idea of captivity twenty-three 
times in all, not counting variants, while B expresses it only five 
times ("St four times, ms>a once). Why did the latter, “ the great 


1 The Book of Isaiah chronologically arranged, p. 201 f. 
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prophet of the captivity,” say so little about it, and never even 
mention a date in connection with it ?' 

Ezekiel is a man of the city; his favorite illustrations are archi- 
tectural.2 There is no mistaking their Chaldean origin. “ He had 
wandered through the vast halls of Assyrian monuments, and there 
gazed on all that Assyrian monuments have disclosed to us of human 
dignity and brute strength combined, — the eagle-winged lion, 
human-headed bull.”* His references to natural products are pre- 
vailingly commercial rather than agricultural. While Isaiah A 
depicts the farmer casting wheat (mum), barley (m=S@), or spelt 
(mQg0D), into the ground, Ezekiel employs the same words in the 
plural only, to denote articles of produce to be found in the markets 
of Babylon or Tyrus. 

Except the most common words, such as "23, river, Ezekiel’s ref- 
erences to natural scenery are differently expressed from those of B, 
besides being very much fewer. He has nothing to say of the "i", 
plain, or the poy, valley, the 39, fountain, or the 03%, pool, which 
meet us so often in other writers. All these are in A and B alike. 
But Ezekiel uses mp2, for plain, x*s, for valley, 719, for fountain, 
x33, for pool. Now mapa is properly a valley (lit. a cleft) ; and we 
frequently find it used with this signification. But the word is also 
applicable to a low plain, such as that in which Babylon was situated. 
The first occurrence of Msfa is in Gen. xi. 2, where it describes this 
very plain of Shinar (A. V. vale). It occurs five times in Ezekiel, 
always referring to this same locality (A. V. plain, except xxxvii. 
1, 2, where valley ; margin, Or, champatgn). The writers of Pal- 
estine employ the word in both these senses, and so we find it in 
B (plain, x). 3; valley, xli. 18 and lxiii. 14). xs, the common word 
for valley, is found in A and B as well as Ezekiel. 

The Hebrew language has several words for fountain, besides the 
two ‘mentioned above; as >a, Ma, Sinn, ipo, sic. But Ezekiel 
in Babylon never has occasion to speak of a fountain, though the 
word occurs twice as part of a proper name in xlvii. 10 (from }°9 
En-gedi even unto Kn-eglaim). 

B has three different words for fountain, aud it is a curious fact 
that two of these are found once each in A and B. 

1 Strictly speaking, B expresses the idea captivity only once; viz. xlvi.2. In 
the other cases the meaning is either captives or captive (adj.). Ezekiel’s twenty- 
three instances, however, all signify captivity. 

2 Sce Art. “‘ Ezekiel,” in Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 

* Stanley, Jewish Church, Vol. ii. p. 628. 
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As to x33, which Ezekiel uses once for pool, it is a rare word, 
found only once elsewhere, viz. in A, where it means cistern rather 
than pool. So in this case also B agrees with A (03x), and both 
disagree with Ezekiel. The latter has a favorite word for river, 
which he employs seven times, p"px. It is found only eight times 
in other writers, three of which occurrences are in the prophets, viz. 
Joel? A}. But A employs it (viii. 7) of the King of Assyria com- 
ing up over all “his channels” j>p"Hx. B does not use it at all, but 
has another rare word for river, 53°, found once each in A and B, 
and nowhere else. Let us pause long enough to take in the signi- 
ficance of such facts as these. We will imagine that B is a writer 
at the close of the captivity, and that he wishes to express the idea 
river. If he desires a common word, he will employ "73, >m9, or “&*. 
If an unusual word, he will most naturally choose p»px. If he 
wishes a word derived from >=5, to flow, how strong is the proba- 
bility that he will take bax", Jer. xvii. 8, or 533%, Dan. viii. 2, 3, 6, 
instead of going back nearly two centuries for Isaiah’s drag Aeyoue- 
voy 53". If the latter were a favorite with A, the theory of imita- 
tion, or uncanscious saturation, would apply ; as it stands, that sup- 
position fails. If there were only one word found in A and B and 
nowhere else, the fact would have less significance; the truth is, 
ba» is one out of eight such words." 

Coming back from rivers and fountains to terra firma, we observe 
that B has ra: for dry land, a word not found in Ezekiel, who ex- 
presses the same idea by M3"n, which occurs also in Haggai, but not 
in B, nor in any early prophet. The plural mixes, /ands, in the 
sense of countries, is for the most part a late word. Ezekiel uses it 
twenty-seven times, Jeremiah seven times. It is found in A, chap. 
xxxvi. 20; xxxvii. 11, 18; but it is noticeable that in the first two 
cases Rabshakeh the Assyrian speaks, in the third Hezekiah simply 
quotes his language. Now since B has frequent occasion for this 
idea of lands, or countries, is it not strange that he never expresses 
it by miz=x? The contrast between the two prophets is seen in the 
heavens as well as the earth. B uses pmw for sky; Ezekiel has no 
word for sky. From the radical idea to beat fine, to expand, the 
same word comes to mean the dust of the earth, as well as the ex- 
panse of the heavens. Hence pmw Isa. xl. 15. Ezekiel has a dif- 
ferent word for dust (besides “p>, common to all), viz. pax xxvi. 10, 
spoken of the dust raised by horses in running. 

1 See Two Isaiahs or One? Bib. Sac., Vol. xxxviii. p. 246. 
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It will surprise no one to find 350, snow, unnoticed by the writer 
in Chaldea. But B speaks as though describing a common phe- 
nomenon; “the snow cometh down from heaven.” Both Isaiahs 
agree in this, also in the use of >im, sand, which is wanting in Eze- 
kiel. paz and pra, hghtning, are in Ezekiel, but not in A or B. 
wrsaa>e, tce, and Mp, crystal, are peculiar to Ezekiel. The former 
is interesting as prefixing the Arabic article 58 to o"32, which occurs 
only in Job. (I use the phrase “peculiar to Ezekiel,” here and 
elsewhere, to avoid the longer, though more strictly correct expres- 
sion, “found in Ezekiel and not in B.” So “peculiar to B,” means 
the reverse). 

"ax, rock, is naturally left out from Ezekiel’s vocabulary, though 
very common in the Palestinian writers. A has it eight times, B 
four times. Ezekiel writes “% just once (A.V., harder than ftint); the 
word occurs nowhere else. B has a different word for flint, t-abr. 

A very marked, and on the common theory a characteristic, dif- 
ference between Ezekiel and B appears in their references to pre- 
cious stones. 5B alludes to them in only one verse (liv. 12), where 
two are mentioned, Mapx and "5"2. The former is a draft A\eydpevov 
of uncertain meaning ; the latter, translated in the A. V. “agate,” 
margin, “chrysoprase,’ means probably the ruby. The whole sub- 
ject of the minerals of the Bible is involved in obscurity. The 
word in question occurs elsewhere only in Ezek. xxvii. 16. Here, 
of course, is a fact favoring a relationship between the two prophets, 
but before we give it too much weight, we should understand that 
this is one of forty-nine cases, in which a word is found once in B 
and only once elsewhere. Seven of these are in A, and this is the 
only one in Ezekiel, whose prophecy is about twice as long as A’s. 
Coming back to the matter of local color, we find just what we 
should expect if Ezekiel, and not B, was familiar with the magnifi- 
cence of Babylon. The former has another word for ruby (or per- 
haps garnet) namely m3&. He mentions also the topaz, using two 
different words, ww"m and mawp; the carbuncle, 33; red corals, 
Pion ; jasper, Mw; onyx, vom; emerald, m2; sapphire, “9D; 
diamond, “"2. All these are wanting in A as wellas B. Of other 
minerals besides precious stones, B has none which are not also in 
Ezekiel, but the following are peculiar to the latter: "thw, red ochre, 
nds bya, bright tron, mynd, lead, a, tin, 3°, dross, radry, reat, 
m>y, salt, mma, brimstone. Only two of these eight are in A, and 
noue of them in B. 
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It may be well to observe at this point that the contrast we are 
drawing out between B and Ezekiel is not weakened by the fact 
that some of Ezekiel’s peculiar words are found in A. At first sight, 
it might seem as though a parallel between A and B had no more 
tendency to take the latter out of the age of the Exile than a par- 
allel between A and Ezekiel has to draw the former into it. Buta 
little reflection shows the fallacy of this. The dates of A and of 
Ezekiel are known; they are fixed points; the question is simply 
toward which of these points the evidence before us would assign B. 
Now it is a matter of simple observation that the vocabulary of A is 
much more extensive than that of B; (1828 words to 1318). On 
the common view, this is accounted for by the theory that these last 
chapters were written in the prophet’s old age, when he had with- 
drawn himself from the bustle of life, and would naturally use fewer 
words. I grant that the presence in Ezekiel of a large number of 
B’s words not found in A would count against this theory; but we 
do not find this to be the fact. On the other hand, if Ezekiel coin- 
cides with A in a large number of words which are wanting in B, it 
counts nothing on either side. I shall show by and by that B is far 
more nearly related to A than to Ezekiel, in respect to the number 
of coincident words ; at present we return to the examination of 
their character, with no presumption against our results arising from - 
the parallels between A and Ezekiel. 

We may group with inanimate objects, for purposes of classifica- 
tion, a few general terms denoting time, quantity, color, etc. Thus 
the word for noon, "3, appears in all the seven classes except the 
one to which Ezekiel belongs. A has it once, B twice. There is 
no other word to express this idea. 

Night is translated by three words, neither of them in Ezekiel; 
but the most common, 5"5, is found in both parts of Isaiah. Of the 
seventeen Hebrew words for darkness, eight occur in B, six of which 
are also in A. Ezekiel has only three, qn, mu>y, and Syms; the 
first and last of these are in B. A has three not found in B, pk, 
pprm, and 53390. The six common to A and B are mony, ‘JW, noen, 
yer, %2, and a7. The other word in B is mp. We gain a 
little light out of this “darkness ” as regards the integrity of Isaiah ; 
for we observe that the general conception appears under nine dif- 
ferent forms in A, and eight in B; of which eight, only two occur 
in Ezekiel, and all bu¢ two in A. Or, confining the comparison to 
B and Ezekiel, the former has six peculiar words, the latter, one 
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“ima, to-morrow, is in A and B, but notin Ezekiel. tah, month, 
is commort to A, B, and Ezekiel, while mz is peculiar to B. 582, 
double, is in B and not Ezekiel. 33% and ma=, to multiply, are in 
A and B; only the latter in Ezekiel, who also expresses the same 
idea by the peculiar terms “my and pow. op, the East, is in A, B, 
and Ezekiel; but o™p is peculiar to Ezekiel, and mero to B. 
yietp, Eastern, is in Ezekiel only; 7124p is alsoin B. cies, the 
South, is thirteen times in Ezekiel, but notin Aor B. rreip, hetght, 
pes, deep, mo=n, violet, yowne, purple, 51520, perfection, bya, and 
JOP, luttle, are examples of words found in Ezekiel, but not in B. 
joF (little), occurs in A and B, but not in Ezekiel. 

Ascending a step from the plane of inanimate creation, let us 
compare the allusions of Ezekiel and of B to the vegetable kingdom. 
A striking difference is immediately manifest. Ezekiel has very 
little to do with agricultural life, but this is the native element of 
Isaiah B. The latter lives among the farmers; the former among 
the merchants. The words for wheat, barley, and spelt, as already 
stated, are found in Ezekiel only in the plural, referring to the pro- 
duct, not the growing grain. B makes frequent mention of chaff or 
straw, Op, ya, jar, describing like an eye-witness its separation from 
the grain and subsequent dissipation or destruction. (See especially 
Isa. xli. 2, 15; xlvii. 14). None of these words, nor any similar 
one, is to be found in Ezekiel. So the verb ws", fo thresh, is pecu- 
liar to A and B. On the other hand, 510, beans, ovwiny, lentiles, 37, 
millet, only as used for food, and Me™S, groats, m2, fine flour, only 
as used in oblations, are in Ezekiel, but not in B. Among trees, 
only one is peculiar to Ezekiel, the plane-tree, ying (Ezek. xxxi.8), 
a word mentioned elsewhere only as “ pilled” by Jacob in this same 
Mesopotamia (Gen. xxx. 87). The common word rod, nua, is found 
in Ezekiel and wanting in B; but as it chiefly imports a means of 
chastisement, it hardly comes under our present head. The only 
other vegetable peculiar to Ezekiel is the vine jp), with its product, 
the sour-grape “02. 

A few other vegetable products in Ezekiel remain to be mentioned, 
which confirm the distinction we are tracing; viz. ebony "32n, bal- 
sam ""%, cassia PIP , and spice Da; also a few general terms, pas- 
ture m3ND, foliage mmx, garden-bed M39, and branch, for which 
Ezekiel has seven peculiar words: 12Z, n*53, Mvinr, MBso, MBs", 
Rss, MAND. 

The above words, and all synonymes for them, are absent from 
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Isaiah B, except in the case of the last word, branch, of which I 
shall speak presently. If I am not in error, Ezekiel has no pecu- 
liar words (or rather, ideas) belonging to the vegetable kingdom, 
save those I have mentioned. Let the reader remember that his ” 
prophecy is nearly three times as long as B’s (834 pages to 314), 
and he will be struck with the contrast, not only in the number of 
words, but especially in their character. For when we turn to 
Isaiah B, we find ourselves among the herbs mnz%"1, the grass NWT, 
“zn (both these in A also, not in Ezekiel), the thorns pizy2, and 
briers “B70, of Palestine. This word y3¥32 may serve to show 
how the subject before us invites and repays careful study. I find 
no less than twenty-two Hebrew words for thorn, some of frequent 
occurrence, others rare. p8x>2 occurs only twice, Isa. vii. 19 and 
lv. 18; i.e. once in A and once in B. But 50 or 350, as it is 
variously pointed, is found only in Ezek. ii. 6-and xxviii. 24. How 
almost inevitable the inference that Ezekiel knew the Babylonian 
thorn, Isaiah the Palestinian, and hence that AB. A superficial 
observer might reply by instancing another word for thorn, ""08 , which 
though almost peculiar to A, appears once in Ezekiel, and not in B. 
But this would show the folly of drawing philological inferences 
from the concordance alone. ‘*at in Isaiah has strictly and always 
the meaning thorn; in Ezekiql and the other later prophets the 
meaning diamond. Hence the above argument from pity? and jire 
is strengthened rather than weakened ; and if any one will calculate 
the probability that these two words among the twenty-two would 
- oecur just as we find them, on the hypothesis that B lived in Baby- 
lon after Ezekiel, he will find that this probability diminishes to a 
vanishing point. 

Returning to the botany of B, we observe next the oak "mn, and 
min, for which Ezekiel has mex. jibe is common to both. “mn 
is perhaps specifically the holm-oak. B writes "%xm, cedar, but 
in Ezekiel’s day the word has become worn down (it would seem) 
to "8wN. MEW, acacia, and OTM, myrtle, are pecular to B. 

One of the most interesting words is willow, which Isaiah ex- 
presses by ="3, a word occurring once each in A and B, once each 
in Leviticus, Job, and Psalms, and nowhere else. Ezekiel’s word 
for willow is nexpx , whose derivation points to places overflowed by 
water. One would naturally suppose that this would correspond to 
the famous Salix Babylonica; and so Forskal takes it, cited by 
Houghton in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, s. v. “ Willows.” The com- 
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mon opinion, however, identifies the Salix Babylonica with the 3"3, 
on account of the beautiful allusion in Ps. cxxxvii: “ By the rivers 
of Babylon ..... we hanged our harps upon the willows.” 

But if this Psalm, as many scholars believe, was written in Pal- 
estine after the exile, we should expect its Palestinian color to be 
betrayed by just such minute indications as the word 353. If this 
conclusion is probable, it becomes highly improbable that a prophet 
in Babylonia at the close of the Exile would write 373 rather than 
mpxex. When we bear in mind also that the former word is used 
once each by A and B, and only three times elsewhere, we find the 
evidence for the integrity of Isaiah materially strengthened. 

From trees the transition is easy to branches. Besides the seven 
words already mentioned which Ezekiel employs for branches, we 
find "x; in A and B, elsewhere only Dan. xi. 7. Isaiah A has a 
word for branch peculiar to himself, 3970, but in the sense cleft it 
occurs in both A and B, elsewhere only Judg. xv. 8,11. tut, twig, 
is peculiar to B. Ezekiel uses mit) sometimes in this sense. ps, 
sucker , is peculiar to B; mMps3* to Ezekiel. Among general words, 
men, garden, is found several times in A and B, but not at all in 
Ezekiel ; the more usual word 4 is in B and Ezekiel, but not in A. 
“iw, field, and owcUN, fertile fields, are peculiar to B. Ezekiel has 
only m= which is common to all. mx), jutce, is found only in B. 
baa, produce, occurs twice; once each in B and Job. There seems 
no reason for assigning different meanings to these passages, as 
Gesenius does. Besides the two occurrences in question, the word 
is found once as a proper name, 542, the eighth Hebrew month. It 
comes from 53°, éo rain, hence the rainy month, and, as a common 
noun, produce, the effect of rain. Ezekiel expresses the same idea 
by a peculiar word from the same root, 593". Another word for this 
concept is 373, peculiar to B, while m3%2m, from the same root is 
peculiar to Ezekiel. Still another, which A and B both use for 
vegetable, as well as other produce, is E°-N¥NY, which is wanting in 
Ezekiel. On the other hand, mytan, with the same signification, is 
in A and Ezekiel, but not in B. 

We have next to compare Ezekiel and B with respect to their 
fauna. We shall have fewer specimens to examine than we found 
in the vegetable kingdom. 

Of .domestic animals, the following are peculiar to Ezekiel. 
Cattle, M32 (notice that the idea of property is prominent in this 
word, as contrasted with the common “f3 or Mon2), fatling R=, 
lamb 032, calf 599, he-goat sin9 . 
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Of wild animals, he alludes to the lion ™x, young lion “52, 
lioness x°32, and whelp 1. None of these are in B, who (with 
Ezekiel) has msn. S230, the fox or jackal, and s=p, scorpion, 
are the only other animals peculiar to Ezekiel. 

Turning to B, we find three words for camel, of which >on, the 
common word, is also in Ezekiel, while "23, young camel, and 
mimDiD, swift camels or dromedartes, occur only in B. m5v, lamb, 
and drm, ewe, are peculiar to B; mt), sheep, is in Ezekiel also. The = 
only word for swine, “1m, is peculiar to B. The only word for 
bear, 35, is in A and B, not in Ezekiel. The same is true of 
rsy2 M2, ostrich. xin, antelope, isin B; tm3, serpent, isin A and B; 
80 also Mp, viper (upon which see a further remark below); nz>in, 
worm, is once in A and twice in B; 33m, grasshopper, is once in B. 
None of the five last words are in Ezekiel, and among ten words 
meaning grasshopper, not one is in Ezekiel. w°aD>, spider, is one 
of B’s peculiar words on which I shall remark further, under another 
head. B has two peculiar words for moth, t® and U3, and one for 
gnat, > (according to the interpretation of Isa. li. 6 which I prefer 
on the whole). This finishes the list of animals, unless we include 
mx°n , egg, which is once in A and twice in B, but not in Ezekiel. 
The Hebrew has no other word for egg. | 

I have no doubt that the reader who has followed without preju- 
dice this analysis of the terms used by Ezekiel and by B to express 
objects in the inanimate, the vegetable, and the animal world is per- 
suaded that the environments of these two prophets were very dif- 
ferent, and that the latter has close affinities with the great prophet A. 
When we rise from the lower animals to the field of human activity 
we find an embarras de richesse. The human body with its parts 
and organs; food and raiment; occupations and conditions of life; 
artificial objects of all kinds; commercial, military, and religious 
terms; are among the subjects which present themselves for exam- 
ination. Space permits little more than a mere list of the contrasts 
here, though the occasions for comment are tempting. Let it be 
understood that all words mentioned as found in Ezekiel are want- 
ing in B, and vice versa.'. Taking up the first of the above cate- 
gories, we find that Ezekiel has a special word for body, mma. He 
expresses back by 33, while A and B have 1s. B has jxn, arm, 
which in later Hebrew means bosom. ‘® is B’s word for breast ; 
‘2 Ezekiel’s. Bhas pit), leg; Ezekiel q7", thigh. 075, neck, is in 

1 Words common to both are omitted, unless the contrary is stated. 
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B; while Ezekiel has imp and “at¥. Obs means the sole of the 
foot in Ezekiel ; while in B it occurs as a noun only in the phrase 
YuN "OPN, the ends of the earth. Similarly, o->""x is yotnts (of the 
hands), i.e. knuckles in Ezekiel ; the same word with a slight change 
in the pointing o->"¥x is found in B with the sense sides (of the 
earth). "t, navel, 3, teat, UW, tooth, vew, moustache, jp, beard, 
are in Ezekiel; 553%, jist, is in B, OWE, the two fists, in Ezekiel. 
SBxXN , finger, is twice in A, and twice in B. 

We come next to words for food and clothing, of which there is 
not a great variety to present. Besides the general words, 53x, ¢o 
fast, o's, a fast, 199, to hunger, Nt, to thirst, Rex, thirsty, in B; 
and 4&2, ¢o thirst, in Ezekiel; we have in B px, to suck, nox, to 
roast, "2%, roast, P°B, soup, BIN", new wine, WOOD, mixed wine, 
“sui, strong drink, and 0°03, new wine; in Ezekiel, 283, to bake, 
bw, to boil, MPs, to spice, and May, a cake. 

As to raiment, we find ws> and Hts, to clothe, and MOD, a@ corer- 
tng in B, for which last Ezekiel has oi>p, ro20, and mgon, while 
wais>, Moyo, and mynom, a garment, are peculiar to B. The latter 
has ois3, naked, to contrast with the oA"3 of Ezekiel, and his ms, 
nakedness. Nn, a veil, 538, a train, and 59:4, a turban, are in B; 
the last once each in A and B. Ezekiel’s words for turban are 
mp2x2 and >3a~. He has a number of other words more or less 
closely associated with clothing; “pm, to sew together, >rm, to 
swaddle, x2v, to patch, ninod, pillows, mneoa, cushions, Moon, 
embroidery, 24182, yarn, "HO, silk, WK, girdle, mox=0, drawers, 
nnb5=0, splendid garments. The reader will perceive a tendency to 
simplicity in B, and to variety in Ezekiel, confirming our theory of 
their respective points of view. The contrast comes out more clearly 
as we pass to the remaining categories. 

Of occupations and conditions of life B mentions mpt, old age, 
pray, youth, "32, boy, 12%, son, JNM, son-in-law, ONES , offspring, 
(Ezekiel m12i2), o&> and {O>, people (Ezekiel tx, nmpwn), >, 
suckling, “2x, husbandman, “300, smith, Om, workman (Ezekiel 
once as an adj. meaning skilful), "ox, prisoner (A' B? only), jr, 
to grind (A’ B'), "2W, to hire, 399, to weave, O™D, eunuch, M733. 
mistress, Tm, princess, “33, blind, thx, dumb, w2n, deaf, n237H, 
reeling. Most of these words are in A also. Ezekiel not only has 
none of them, but has no words for these ideas, except as mentioned 
above. On the contrary he has the following which are wanting in 
B; 50, little children, 3-3, mixed multitude (A and B use this word 
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for willow, see above), cims, orphan, o-x30, drunkards, uw, 
rowers, 23h and Mba, sailor, abn, barber, tw, horseman, nmy , gov- 
ernor, 8"Q), prince, YIStI-Oy, common people. This last is a kind 
of foreshadowing of the Rabbinical Am-arits. The above word for 
governor is of frequent use in the later Hebrew, coming probably 
from the old Parsee pakha, a provincial prefect, the modern pasha. 
It occurs once in A, but only in the speech of Rabshakeh the 
Assyrian. The similar word 0°330, occurring once in B and three 
times in Ezekiel, has been often pointed out as establishing a Baby- 
lonian origin for Isa. xl.—lxvi. But the analogy of mmp shows us how 
to account for this word on the theory that B=A. In fact Schrader 
seems to have proved that 6°530 is Assyrian rather than Baby- 
lonian. 

The next point in order is artificial ofects, bringing out a new 
and very effective contrast between B and Ezekiel. The best 
comment on this is an attentive study of the catalogue itself. The 
following are peculiar to B: "x30, axe (Ezek. 3°n once, of a mili- 
tary axe; B uses “X30 of a carpenter’s tool; see more below), 
Prxpe, chisel, sy, graver, mM, compasses, “to2, nails, p33, 
soldering, t38, paint, "27, bucket, o"p1, chains (Ezek. p-mas), napa, 
hammer, 370, threshing-sledge, orrm, hand-mill, mews, quiver, 
“nso, net (Ezek. nd), MTi¥0, and O54, which last A and B use 
An the sense of curse), m=" and MA, wine-press (see more below), 
=x, litter, 531, dwelling (Ezek. stn), maz, window (A', B'; Ezek. 
in twelve times), ph, curtain, pom, stool, mnde, wick (cf. Ezek. 
nae, linen cloth), nap, goblet. 

Over against these simple implements of the carpenter,-the 
farmer, and the household —a list which excludes only a few words 
like mg, bow, common to both Ezekiel and B, we meet with a 
bewildering variety in the Babylonian prophet; viz. "ex, bracelet, 
w7h, mast (A' in the sense of stgnal-pole), witia and wit, oar, 03, 
flag, “30 , harp, “330, cage, Smm, badgers’ skins, tym "133, carpets, 
rin, parchment-roll, rep, inkstand, “0, pot (A, as above, in the 
sense of thorn), Mua, staff, Mamma, pan, don, whitewash, >otn, 
smooth brass, $2, ivory, mn, ring, oma, hooks, wix, wheel, 33, rim 
of a wheel, "p%, pavement, W730, area, M230, ascent (artificial ; A’ 
natural, i.e. a cliff), 72m, walk (a place for walking; elsewhere it 
means journey), 35, roof, DeIN, porch, 5%, post (A, B al. in the 
sense of ram), 33 and 08, arch, M230, stairs (A of degrees on sun- 
dial), xf, chamber, FO and 39, threshold (A and B have the latter in 
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the sense of cloud, which is not in Ezekiel), "9, pillar, pms, 
gallery (five times in Ezekiel, nowhere else), mma, door, mB, corner, 
rary, ledge (six times in Ezekiel, nowhere else in this sense), 5°n8 , 
board. Ezekiel has several words for wall, viz. j732 (seven times, 
all in Ezekiel), "72, mein, yon, “a, "0 (elsewhere this means row), 
rasa, mama, “tp. Of these B has only the common words nein 
(A® BS Ezek."), and "*p (A® B! Ezek.”). 

A more striking contrast than any of the previous ones meets us 
as we enter the commercial department. Our drag-net brings in 
from the prophecies of B only a few words in this category; "30, 
to buy grain, "nd, profit (cf. Ezekiel’s mono, merchants, lit. mer- 
chandise, below'), “ma, price, 09D, purse, 020 and Mp, balance 
(o°2%% common to both). 

Ezekiel has 5ptin, weight, rmxtmn, ma, and ]3h, measure (remo B! 
in sense stature), MIP, buyer, “zh, seller, rb="4, merchandise (four 
times, al] in Ezekiel), 524 and mono, merchant, 53", to traffic, ¥2, 
to exchunge (B has “9°, but not as a commercial term; see below), 
T3F », goods, MNIZK , increase, U3, interest, =n, debt, 53m and Mean, 
pledge, ;i233, a fair (Ezekiel also uses this word in the sense of 
gains, profits), On, treasure (B has jinn, hid treasure), m8, car- 
avan, 2U, shekel, na-x , ephah, na, bath, pn, hin, -eh, homer, n=, 
gerah, "D, cor, N30, pound, ras, cubit. 

Of military matters B has nothing to say, though how could this 
have been had he lived at the time and place supposed by the modern 
critics? Aside from the two comparisons of righteousness to a coat 
of mail, }770, and to a helmet, 922 (the latter is Ezekiel too), also 
of strong arguments to bulwarks, nivzy, the whole “ field” is left 
for Ezekiel. 

An observer so keenly alive to his environment as our previous 
lists have shown that B was, would hardly, if stationed at Babylon, 
have overlooked the military terms which Ezekiel has preserved to 
us; viz. "ixa, siege, px, tower, M220, rampart, “2 and ‘bap "re, 
battering-ram, “x0 and MIx2, fortress, M370, host, ovras fierce ewar- 
riors, @750, chariot-warrior (B' in the sense tierce), jx, weapons, 
3511, sword (this very common word is in B, but only five times, while 
Ezekiel has it eighty-five times), mix, shteld, }2% , small shteld, >35p, 
helmet (for s35D see above), mos, lance, Spa, javelin, “9m, sheath, 
sipm and “wit, trumpet. This last word is once in B, and four 
times in Ezekiel. 

1 See also 71232 in Ezekiel’s list. 
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One more class remains among the words expressing human rela- 
tions, viz. religious terms. I reserve the names of God to be con- 
sidered afterwards. We find in B the following: "30, onp, and 
mrt}, to bow down, “ep, to burn tncense (Ezekiel in the sense ¢o 
close), N20, to pardon, jor, Mom, and Mp, fo trust (these are Isaian 
words, found in both parts), mren, prayer, Minny, praise, nisin, 
thanksgiving, y-22 , intercessor, No, to anoint (Ezekiel has 70, not 
a religious term, see Gesenius, 8. v.), M™t2, anointed (Ezekiel 770), 
but only of the “princes of the north”), 5x3, to redeem, “BD, and 
mime, ransom, pw, the ransomed (A' B'), 3125, disciple, 3318, 
apostate, M0 , apostasy, MIX, commandment, “78, “XB, and “1M, to 
be glorious, "3, enchantment, D°HwD, sorceries, jx, ID, "¥, idol. 

Ezekiel has a word corresponding to these last which merits more 
than a passing mention. It is >sb3, literally something rolled up, 
applied to an idol as a mere block. It occurs forty times in Eze- 

kiel, and only nine times elsewhere, never in A or B. But how 
admirably it suits B’s ground-tone of sarcastic contempt for idolatry, 
and how morally impossible it is that he should have avoided it, had 
it become familiar to him through the prophecies of Ezekiel. 
‘There are several other religious terms in Ezekiel (not in B except 
aus specified), viz. x"3), prophet, 3:92, cherub (see Stanley, as quoted 
On page 526), minc2 m4, sweet savor, OOM, sun-images, DOpd, 
divination, >h, profane, rrawm, oblation, Bap, sanctuary, IND, 
priest. The last three words, being very common, occur in B, but 
the contrast as to their frequency in the respective prophets is very 
moticeable. tmomm, Ezekiel B' A wanting. (It should be noticed 
that Ezekiel has also the peculiar form mtn). spo, Ezekiel ® 
A? B*% md Ezekiel™* A* B*% The frequency of these words in 
Ezekiel is accounted for by their recurrence in his vision of the 
temple, chaps. x].-xlviii. We are told now-a-days that this was the 
plan of a ritual which he sketched for the use of the returning 
exiles. How then can we explain the fact that B passes it over in 
all but complete silence? He prophesied of the return of the 
exiles, and Ezekiel’s ritual was thenceforth to be the only method 
of acceptable worship ; but B scarcely alludes to oblation, priest, or 
sanctuary. If he preceded Ezekiel, all is clear; if not, the puzzles 
multiply. 

The higher criticism has always laid great stress upon the dif- 
ferent names for God, as marking different writers or periods. A, B, 
and Ezekiel make frequent use of the name “Jehovah” ; but Eze- 
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kiel in just half the number of occurrences has the form Mint "77% 
(A. V. Lord Gop). This is a very favorite expresion with him, 
occurring two hundred and seventeen times, while in all other parts 
of the Bible it is found only eighty-eight times. A has it twelve 
times, B thirteen times. Now if B immediately followed Ezekiel in 
the prophetic line, it is a very strange circumstance that he should 
use mins alone so frequently, and mins "35x so rarely, in both cases 


agreeing closely with A, and differing from Ezekiel. For while 


the latter has mim alone two hundred and eighteen times, still, in 
proportion to the length of his prophecy, the name occurs only half 
as often as in either A or B. 

When we examine the other names for God, we find in both parts 
of Isaiah as contrasted with Ezekiel, a much greater variety, and a 
higher spiritual tone. “Elohim” occurs but sparingly in all these.’ 
Ezekiel never uses it in the construct state, except in the phrase 
“God of Israel” (seven times) ; nor with pronominal suffixes, ex- 
cept “your” and “their.” But it is characteristic of both parts of 
Tsaiah to speak of God in terms of personal appropriation. A has 
the following expressions with Elohim: God of Israel, God of Jacob, 
God of thy salvation, God of judgment, God of David, my God, 
thy God, his God, our God, your God, their God. B has God of 
Israel, God of eternity, God of the whole earth, God of Amen, my 
God, thy God, his God, our God, your God, their God. To regard 
these coincidences as merely accidental argues a scepticism which 
borders hard upon credulity ; especially as there are many other 
such facts in this same class. 73%, Lord, is in both A and B, but 
not in Ezekiel. *7i"% is never used without mins following, in Eze- 
kiel, but occurs alone in both A and B. 5, Almighty, is twice in 
Ezekiel, but not in B, though once in A. The only other word for 
God used by Ezekiel is the primitive 5x which occurs four times, 
against twenty-two in the shorter book of Isaiah (A’, B¥).? 

It is very remarkable that the phrase mixay¥ mim: which recurs so 
often throughout the prophets should be wanting in Ezekiel. Al- 
though the question is still debated as to the original force of the word 
“hosts” in this connection — whether referring to the stars, the an- 
gels, or some other idea — still it is evident that in common use the 
phrase is often descriptive of God as commanding the armtes of 
Israel, leading forth their hosts to victory. “Jehovah Sabaoth” 

1 The singular 5x is once in B, not in A or Ezekiel. 
3 For the epithet in Ezek. xxxix. 7, see below. 
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occurs most frequently by far in the prophets. It is a favorite ex- 
pression with Isaiah and Jeremiah, but we meet it also in Hosea, 
Amos, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, 
and Malachi. Yet throughout the eighty-three pages of Ezekiel it 
never occurs. Is not the reason for this clear, that Israel in exile, 
her armies defeated and brought under the yoke, did not find it 
natural to call upon God by this victorious name mixay mins? The 
conjecture becomes almost a certainty when we compare Ps. xliv. 10. 
“ But thou hast cast off, and put us to shame; %°MNS¥a REN-NS4, 
and thou goest not forth in our hosts.” No wonder, then, that 
Ezekiel, and Daniel employ other names for the God of their fathers, 
but refrain from the glorious “Jehovah Sabaoth.”’ To return to 
Isaiah ; this name occurs oftenest, as is natural, in the first part, 
among the prophecies against God’s énemies ; but it is by no means 
abeent from the second part; see xliv. 6; xlv. 13; xlvii. 4; xlviii. 
2; li. 15; liv. 5. A consideration of no mean force is therefore 
added to the many which have been accumulating, to difference our 
author from the writers of the Exile. 

It has been strangely urged, as an argument for the late date of 
Isaiah B, that no mention is made of the Messiah as a King; the 
conception of a suffering victim being supposed to be more consonant 
to the circumstances of the Captivity. The best answer to this is 
undoubtedly the fulfilment of both ideals in the person of the Christ. 
But the thought of God as King lay at the foundation of the Jewish 
body politic, and recurs in narrative, psalm, and prophecy. We 
trace it through the prophets Hosea, Isaiah, Zephaniah, Jeremiah, 
to the Captivity, when it suddenly breaks off. With the overthrow 
of the temple, and the destruction of the regal forms of the theocracy, 
the instinct of worship makes a natural selection among other titles 
of God, and we hear no more of ‘rm 729 or Dish 929 till Zechariah 
and Malachi renew the ascription in the second temple (Zech. xiv. 
17; Mal. i.14). Isaiah A had given the precious assurance (xxxiii. 
22), “Jehovah is our lawgiver, Jehovah is our King”; Isaiah B 
designates the Lord as “ King of Jacob” (xli. 21), “ King of Israel” 
(xliv. 6), and “ your King” (xliii. 15). 

Evidence which many will regard as yet stronger comes from the 

1 Whenever the book of Daniel was written, it at least purports to emanate 
from the time of the captivity. The argument above is much strengthened by 


the incessant repetition of ‘“ Jehovah Sabaoth” in the brief prophecies of Hag- 
gai, Zechariah, and Malachi, after the return from captivity. 


, 
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divine title Syne winp, the Holy One of Israel. This phrase, being 
almost peculiar to Isaiah, has been rightly urged, ever since the 
beginning of this controversy, as of great weight in favor of the 
unity of the book. It occurs fourteen times each in A and B.' It 
so happens that none of these references belong to disputed parts of 
A’s prophecies. Outside of Isaiah, the phrase is found only six 
times; viz. 2 Kings xix. 22, where Jsatah himself ts the speaker, 
(the passage being identical with Isa. xxxvii. 23); Jer. 1. 29; 
li. 5, chapters which seem to be founded on Isaiah’s predictions 
against Babylon; Ps. Ixxi. 22; Ixxviii. 41; lxxxix. 19. These 
psalms are usually regarded as later than the time of Isaiah, who 
may therefore have originated the phrase in question. The nearest 
approach to it in Ezekiel is in chap. xxxix. 7, “Jehovah, Holy in 
Israel,” Sx=te-a wimp. Another parallel appears in the rare word 
for God, "38; rendered “ mighty one,” “strong one.” It is used 
only of God, while with the pointing ""nx it is confined to men and 
animals. bre “sx occurs in Isa. i. 24 only; spn “sy in Isa. 
xlix. 26 and Ix. 16, also in Gen. xlix. 24, Ps. cxxxii. 2,5; "Sx is 
found nowhere else. Thus the only prophets who use this name for 
God are A and B, and the evidence is constantly accumulating that 
A=B. One more link in the chain is the description of God as 
Maker, "xi". We find this in xxvii. 11, in¥5, A.V. “he that formed 
them.” Again, in xxix. 16, A.V. “him that framed it.” The same 
form occurs twice in xlv. 9. A careful comparison of xxix. 16 with 
xlv. 9 in the Hebrew makes it highly probable that there is no 
quotation of one from the other, but that both have the same author, 
whose originality is seen in varying the expressions while the thought 
remains the same. ‘™¥‘* recurs in xlv. 11, y"¥" in xliii. 1; xliv. 2, 
24, and x" in xlix. 5. The kindred word x73, Creator, is almost 
peculiar to Isaiah B. It appears in xl. 28; xlii. 5; xiii. 1, 15; 
xlv. 7, 7, 18; lvii. 19; Ixv. 17, 18, 18. Elsewhere only in the sub- 
lime passage Amos iv. 13, and in Eccl. xii. 1, where we are bidden 
to remember our Creator. smviio, Savionr, as applied to God, is in 
xliii. 83, 11; xlv. 15, 21; xlix. 26; Ix. 16; Ixiii. 8. Elsewhere in 
the prophets only in Hosea xiii. 4; Jer. xiv. 8. xk, Redeemer, is 
fourteen times in Isaiah B; nowhere else in the prophets except in 


1 In one of these passages (xxix. 23), “Jacob” is substituted for ‘‘ Isracl,” as 
the phrase “ God of Israel,” follows in the same verse. @'"P without panies 
also occurs five times each in A and B; in four of the former instances, and 
three of the latter, it is an epithet of God. 
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the Isaian passage Jer. |. 84. One sacred name for God remains to 
be mentioned; the name the Christian child first learns, “Our 
Father,” 32°38, which first appears in Isaiah B (lxiii. 16, 16; 
lxiv. 7), and elsewhere only in 1 Chron. xxix. 10; which with the 
following verse seems to have suggested the beginning of the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the doxology at its close. Jeremiah has “My Father” 
(chap. iii. 4, 19). 

I have now substantiated my statement that both parts of Isaiah, 
as contrasted with Ezekiel, manifest in the several names for God, 
“a much greater variety and a higher spiritual tone.” Another 
point of resemblance and contrast which should not be overlooked 
pertains to the grouping of these names. Both A and B join to- 
gether several divine titles, while Ezekiel stops with “Jehovah” or 
“ Adonai Jehovah,” repeating these hundreds of times, as we have 
seen, with scarcely a variation in the epithets. This is character- 
istic of the later period of prophecy when the divine name Jehovah 
was used so specifically as almost to exclude the variety of epithets 
which prevailed in the earlier and freer times. As Ezekiel is all 
but constant in his interchange of ‘‘ Jehovah ”’ and “ Adonai Jeho- 
vah,” so is it with Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi in their use of 
“ Jehovah ” and “ Jehovah Sabaoth.” The only longer combinations 
are “ Jehovah Sabaoth their God” (Hag. i. 14; Zech. xii. 5), “the 
King, Jehovah Sabaoth” (Zech. xiv. 17), and “Jehovah, God of 
Israel” (Mal. ii. 16). Going back towards the time of Isaiah we 
find only three such instances among the many repetitions of the 
divine name in Joel, Nahum, Obadiah, Habakkuk, and Zephaniah, 
viz. “ Jehovah, my God, my Holy One” (Hab. i. 12), “Jehovah 
Sabaoth, God of Israel” (Zeph. ii. 9), and “the King of Israel, Je- 
hovah ” (Zeph. iii. 15). Even in Jeremiah, by far the longest of all 
the prophetic books (ninety-five pages, against eighty-three in Eze- 
kiel, and seventy-five in Isaiah), there are very few variations. 
Whatever date we assign to B, all agree that A exerted a great in- 
fluence over Jeremiah. The latter has borrowed a few of Isaiah’s 
names of God, but uses them with far less spontaneousness than we 
shall find to be characteristic of A and B. The name “Jehovah ” 
must occur in Jeremiah more than six hundred, perhaps seven hun- 
dred times. ‘Jehovah, God of Israel,” which occurs five times in 
A, and “ Jehovah Sabaoth, God of Israel,” twice in A, are repeated 
with very great frequency in Jeremiah, especially in the latter half 
of the book. The only other combinations exceeding two words are 
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“ Jehovah, God of all flesh” (xxxii. 27 only), “ Jehovah, God of 
Sabaoth, God of Israel” (xxxviii. 17; xliv. 7), “ Adonai Jehovah 
Sabaoth ” (xlvi. 10, 10; 1. 31), “ the living God, Jehovah Sabaoth, our 
God” (xxiii. 36), and “the great El, the Mighty, Jehovah Sabaoth” 
(xxxii. 18). Contrast with this the freedom in the use of these 
names which is manifest in the brief prophecy of Amos (nine pages), 
who ministered just before Isaiah. We find the following varia- 
tions: “Jehovah, God of Sabaoth” (v. 14, 15; vi. 14), “ Adonai 
Jehovah Sabaoth” (ix. 5), “ Adonai Jehovah, God of Sabaoth ” (iii. 
18), “ Jehovah, God of Sabaoth, Adonai” (v. 16), “ (saith) Jehovah, 
God of Sabaoth his name” (v. 27), “Adonai Jehovah hath sworn 
by his soul, saith Jehovah, God of Sabaoth ” (vi. 8), and especially 
the wonderful array of titles in iv. 18, “ Former of the mountains, 
and Creator of the spirit, and Revealer to man what his thought is, 
who maketh the morning darkness, and walketh upon the high places 
of the earth, Jehovah, God of Sabaoth his name.”? 

I would not be understood to assert that all the older prophets 
employ such a diversity in the names of God; but as we find it in 
none of the later prophets, and as this fact corresponds with the nat- 
ural development of the religious instinct, the probability becomes 
strong that B belongs with the earlier prophets. The very fact that 
A differs in this regard from his contemporary Micah creates a prob- 
ability that, among the earlier prophets, B belongs with A; while 
the further fact that A and B agree in the most intricate blending 
of these divine names, without any such servile correspondence as to 
favor the theory of imitation, raises this probability to a very high 
degree. This last assertion I will now justify in detail.? Isaiah A 
has the phrase “the Lord (ji4xm) Jehovah Sabaoth” four times, viz. iii. 
1; x. 16,38; xix. 4. “Adonai Jehovah Sabaoth ” six times, x. 28, 24; 
xxii. 5, 12, 15; xxviii. 22. “The King Jehovah Sabaoth” once, 
vi. 5. “Jah Jehovah” twice, xii. 2; xxvi. 4. “Jah Jah” recurs in 
xxxviii. 11, but this peculiar name Fr is nowhere else in the whole 


1 The occurrence of both forms “‘ Jehovah Sabaoth,’’ and ‘‘ God of Sabaoth,” 
in the early prophet Amos, and again in the late prophet Jeremiah, would seem 
to refute Mr. Cheyne’s theory that ‘‘ Sabaoth ” became a proper name, not to be 
translated. MINDS VIN can only mean “ God of hosts,” the first word being 
in the construct state. By parity of reasoning MIRIX MIM is “Jehovah of 
hosts.” 

2 The list which folldws does not include the phrases already mentioned, con- 
taining only two words in the Hebrew, e.g. ‘“‘ The Lord of Hosts, ‘‘ The Lord 
thy God,” ete. 
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prophetic literature. The reader should bear in mind that the last 
two passages cited belong to the antilegomena, and hence help on 
our theory of the unity of Isaiah. ‘Jehovah, God of Israel,” four 
times, xvii. 6; xxi. 17; xxiv. 15; xxxvii. 21 (the last remark ap- 
plies to xxiv. 15 here). “Jehovah, God of David,” once, xxxviii. 5. 
“ Jehovah, the Mighty One of Israel” once, xxx. 29. ‘ Jehovah, 
the Holy One of Israel” once, x. 20. “Jehovah Sabaoth, God of 
Israel ” twice, xxi. 10; xxxvii. 16. “Jehovah, our God,” followed 
by “‘ Lord,” as an implied epithet, once, xxvi.13. ‘The Lord Jeho- 
vah Sabaoth, the Mighty One of Israel,” once, i. 24. Most of the 
passages in Isaiah B occur once only. “ God of Israel, the Saviour,” 
xlv. 15. “Thy Lord Jehovah, and thy God,” li. 22. “ God of Israel, 
Jehovah Sabaoth,” xlviii. 2. “El Jehovah, the Creator,” xlii. 5. 
“God of Eternity, Jehovah the Creator,” xl. 28. “Jehovah, thy 
Redeemer and thy Maker,” xliv. 24. “Jehovah, the Redeemer of 
Israel, his Holy One,” xlix. 7. “ Jehovah, the Holy One of Israel, 
and his Maker,” xlv.11. ‘ Jehovah, your Redeemer, the Holy One 
of Israel,” xliii. 14. “Jehovah, thy Redeemer, the Holy One of 
Israel,” xli. 14; xlviii. 17. “ Jehovah, our Father, our Redeemer,” 
Ixiii. 16. “Our Redeemer, Jehovah Sabaoth, the Holy One of 
Israel,” xlvii. 4. ‘Jehovah, thy God, the Holy One of Israel, thy 
Saviour,” xliii. 8. “Jehovah, King of Israel and his Redeemer, 
Jehovah Sabaoth,” xliv. 6. “Jehovah, your Holy One, Creator of 
Israel, your King,” xliii. 15. ‘Jehovah, thy Saviour and thy Re- 
deemer, the Mighty One of Jacob,” xlix. 26; Ix. 16. “Thy 
Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel, God of the whole earth,” liv. 5. 
It will be seen that Isaiah B has taken expressions peculiar to 
himself, *‘ Creator,” “Redeemer,” “Saviour,” etc., and combined 
these, in almost every variety of permutation, with the phrases 
already used by Isaiah A. The vividness, richness, and independ- 
ence of these names are a strong testimony to the common author- 
ship of the two sections. 

The ministry of Isaiah covered a period probably exceeding fifty 
years. If we imagine him to have received, in his old age, a new 
revelation of God, as promising to deliver his people from the exile 
which both Isaiah and Micah had foretold; if we remember that 
each new name of God expressed a new conception of his character 
— we shall then see how naturally the aged prophet would blerd 
bah, prin, etc., with his previous thoughts of God; and we shall 
be persuaded that this theory embraces far more readily than any 
other, all the facts of the case now before us. 
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Thus far, in this investigation, we have been comparing the lan- 
guage of Ezekiel, the only undisputed writer of the Exile, with that 
of the prophet B. We have noted a marked contrast between their 
incidental allusions, extending through every department of thought, 
from inorganic nature through the vegetable and animal world, and 
through the various branches of human activity, to the names and 
appellations of the Divine Being. I trust it is now made evident 
that Isaiah B does not belong to the time of the Exile. But the 
recent view which would dissect our author into ten or more dif- 
ferent fragments has also been incidentally refuted, for the testimony 
has come from all parts of these disputed chapters. I doubt if half 
a dozen consecutive verses can be found which have not contributed 
their quota of evidence to the preceding pages. Mr. Cheyne holds 
that chaps. x1l.-lii. 12 constitute the only positively Babylonian sec- 
tion. But it is just here that we find the very indications which 
point most positively away from Babylon; e.g. five out of the six 
occurrences of “ Jehovah Sabaoth,” and all the cases where the title 
“ King” is ascribed to God. 

Subjected to the microscope, and viewed in every possible light, 
these chapters bear consistent witness to their unity, whoever their 
author may have been. Our investigation has also thrown much 
light on this last point. A hundred minute rays have converged to 
a single focus; one place, one period, one author, alone satisfy the 
conditions of our problem. That place is Judea; the period, that 
of Hezekiah ; the author, Isaiah himself. If those who are accus- 
tomed to lay stress upon the matter of local color are convinced 
that this conclusion is at least probable, the probability will become 
a practical certainty if they will candidly weigh certain philological 
indications of a more delicate nature. The writer published in this 
Quarterly, in April 1881, an Article (“Two Isaiahs or One?”) in 
which the attempt was made to establish the unity of the book by 
tracing the coincidences in point of vocabulary between A and B, 
and the decided contrast between B and the later writers. Some of 
the facts which were grouped in general terms there, deserve to be 
examined singly and attentively. _ 

I must first call attention to the patient and thorough work in 
this same department which has been accomplished by Nigelsbach, 
author of the Commentary on Isaiah in the Lange series. That 
Mr. Cheyne should speak so appreciatively of Nigelsbach’s “in- 
valuable list,” and so depreciatively of Urwick’s similar labors aroused 
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my curiosity at once; and upon examining the book, as I should 
have done sooner, I found at its close, a full table of words in Isaiah 
B, with references to all their occurrences in both parts of the 
prophecy ; bearing a strong family likeness to my “Index” in 
two previous numbers of this Quarterly. I must concede the priority 
to Dr. Nagelsbach, who will see, however, that my work is as inde- 
pendent of his results, as his of mine. The two in fact supplement 
each other; for while he omitted to classify occurrences outside of 
Isaiah, I omitted to classify the words of most frequent use. The 
diligent student of the Isaian vocabulary will be glad to have both 
lists before him. 

Let us now look at this matter of vocabulary as a whole and in 
detail. Exclusive of proper names, the entire number of words used 
by B is 1813.1 In preparing my Index, I omitted three hundred 
and sixty-eight of these words, regarding them as so common at all 
periods of the language that they would prove nothing to my pur- 
pose. It was a matter of convenience to be spared the great labor 
of classifying words of such frequent occurrence; but no word was 
left out of the Index unless it occurred in all five of the classes into 
which I had distributed the books of the Hebrew Bible. Now it is 
an important fact that A and B agree so closely in their use of com- 
mon words that among these three hundred and sixty-eight words, 
all but six occur in A. Those six are (of those common words) 
most seldom used; viz. Momn, M¥T, pr, BW, Ww, sn. If B 
belongs to the time of the Captivity, whatever might be true 
of his peculiar words, we should expect to find his common words 
nearly identical with those of Ezekiel. Even though we should 
allow that he had consciously or unconsciously borrowed many of 
Isaiah’s characteristic expressions, yet we could not allow (for it 
would be a psychological impossibility) that in the vocabulary of 
daily life he could agree with Isaiah as closely as the above enu- 
meration shows, unless he agreed as closely in this respect with the 
writers of his own period. Let the reader have the case clearly in 
mind. Here are two prophets, A and B, separated by an interval 
of from one hundred and fifty to two hundred years, and writing 

1JIn Bib. Sac., Oct. 1881, p. 659, it was given as 1310; add the two words in 
the note p. 686, also prip » which was inadvertently omitted from the table, p. 
663, and the number becomes 1313, as above. Deduct | and 9, which are not 
in the Vade Mecum, and the remainder 1311 tallies with the count independ- 
ently obtained from that Concordance, as stated in the Bib. Sac., April 1881, 

236. 

i. Vou. XXXIX. No. 155. 69 
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amid surroundings as diverse as those of Jerusalem and Babylon. 
We take out from B’s vocabulary three hundred and sixty-eight 
words, not those peculiar to himself, but the commonest words, used 
at all periods of the language, and opening the forty-four pages of 
A’s prophecy we find all but six of these words there. If this fact 
seems surprising, we conclude, at first thought, that the Hebrew 
writers may be wonderfully uniform in their employment of common 
words. When therefore we turn to Ezekiel, who on this theory 
preceded B by so short an interval that their lives probably over- 
lapped, and who lived in this same Babylon, we hardly expect to 
find six of these commonest words missing, especially as we have 
nearly twice as many pages in this case to draw from. But the fact 
is that twenty-five words are wanting, viz. Ji5N, OX, PB, “ih, TOM, 
wi, MD, WS, OMD, dw, “hm, Meza, 099, 992, OF, 1B, NSS, WN, TTS, 
(oP, 11. RAP, pA, I (verb), 994, MrEH. 

It will be perceived that many of these are very common words ; 
hence we must reject the notion that there is any special uniform- 
ity among Hebrew writers in the use of such words. The facts 
before us are just what we should expect if A and B are the same 
individual, and just what we should not expect on the Babylonian 
hypothesis. 

An independent argument may be also drawn from the less com- 
mon words which compose the Index referred to above. There are 
nine hundred and forty-five of these words, of which four hundred 
and eighty-six occur in Isaiah A. (On p. 132 of this volume, the 
number given is four hundred and eighty-five. The additional word 
is “ys, which as printed on p. 672 of the previous volume, should 
have the sign of equality). 

Of Ezekiel’s words, only three hundred and seventy-three are 
found in the Index. To compare the two, we must not forget that 
Ezekiel contains eighty-three pages, A only forty-four. Hence A’s 
vocabulary has fifty-one per cent of the words in the Index, while 
an equal number of pages in Ezekiel has only twenty-one per cent. 
Not only is this general result obtained, that A’s language coincides 
with B’s two and one-half times as often as Ezekiel’s does, but when 
each division of the Index according to the letters of the alphabet is 
taken separately (as in the Summary, p. 132 of this volume, where 
the whole class e was compared), the majority is always on the side 
of A, except in the case of the letter 5. 

Facts like these must be interpreted in some way. They show 
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the carelessness of Mr. Cheyne’s assertion that “the peculiarities of 
phraseology can obviously be explained by the profound influence 
which so great a prophet as Isaiah must have exercised, and demon- 
strably did exercise, on his successors.” This attempted explanation 
is not so “obvious” as it would be if the coincidences in diction re- 
lated only to certain favorite or striking words in Isaiah A. When 
we have proved that the common words of B are found with very 
few exceptions in A, while the exceptions in the case of the only 
undisputed writer of the Exile are four times as numerous; and also 
that a majority of all B’s other words occur in A, but only a fifth of 
them throughout an equal space in Ezekiel, we have proved our 
point. 

It is the beauty of a scientific proof that it admits of test and 
verification by different methods; I therefore proceed in the last 
place to call the reader’s attention to some special words. 

In the Bibliotheca Sacra for April 1881, pp. 241, 242, will he 
found a list of fifty words, which occur in B and just once elsewhere. 
Among these 11. "8t), to go about, was given, on the authority of the 
“‘Vade Mecun, as occurring once in B and once in Ezekiel. The best 
lexicons, however, make it a noun in Ezekiel, meaning caravans, and 
bring its occurrence in B under 1. "%% (to go about, hence, to behold). 
This leaves forty-nine words in the list, seven of which are in A, 
and only one in Ezekiel. That is to say, one seventh of all the 
rarest words in B, leaving out drag Aeyoueva, are also met with in 
A, and only one-seventh of that number in Ezekiel. The single 
parallel with Ezekiel is s>">, the name of an uncertain gem, prob- 
ably the ruby. The seven in A are nbn, joy, "8m, @ hole, 535, a 
stream, Y1%33, a thorn, 335 , delight, 3-0 , heat, and o°>3>3m , vexation. 

Little need be said of m5", and 5", for they occur in chap. xxxv., 
which is generally allowed to have been written by B. But if there 
be any doubt in the matter, it ought to be dispelled by an exam- 
ination of the above parallels with their context. The subject in 
each case is the same, while the language varies enough to rule out 
the hypothesis of borrowing. Compare xxxv. 2, 10 with Ixv. 18, 

19; xxxv. 7, 8 with xlix. 10,11. When we come to "™, a hale, 
we find a parallel of the greatest interest. The word is found in 
Isa. xlii. 22, where Israel is said to be snared in holes, p™ mz; alko 
in xi. 8, where it is defectively written ; the sucking child shall play 
upon the hole of the asp, “m™>9. The best commentators and@ lexi- 
cographers agree with the A. V. in regarding these words as the 
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same, including Nigelsbach, though he has accidentally omitted the 
word from his list above-mentioned.' The value of the parallel rests 
on the following circumstance. There are four words spelled ex- 
actly alike in Hebrew, except as distinguished into pairs by the 
punctuation. One pair ("im and “8m) come from “1M, to become 
white, and mean whtte linen. The other pair (“im and “3M again), 
come from “im, to hollow out, and mean a hole. These roots are 
entirely distinct. Isaiah A uses “nm for white linen, and "3m for a 
hole ; the later writers (Ezekiel, Zechariah, Canticles) use on the . 
contrary “im for a hole, and (this last in Esther only) "3m for white 
linen. Isaiah B has occasion for only one of these words, but ren- 
ders himself unintelligible (if he belongs with the later writers) by 
writing """, @ hole, the word occurring once in A, once in B, and 
nowhere else. 

25>, @ stream, and yix33, a thorn, have been spoken of in the 
early part of this Article. As to 3:5, delight, there are fifteen other 
words in [lebrew for expressing the same idea. We should have 
expected um, Puch, or pm, if a writer of the Captivity had 
wished to use a rare word for delight. Unless B= A, it is very 
singular that he should employ among this multitude of words, one 
found elsewhere only once, and that in A. It should be added, that 
at the time assigned to B (the close of the Exile), the ritual feeling 
was strong among the Jews. A prophet who had the following idea 
to express, ‘and call the Sabbath a delight,” would hardly have 
used at that time a word so light, almost mirthful, as 3:5. Compare 
sm) from the same root. 

prbsosm is a difficult word, meaning vexations in Ixvi. 4, and boys 
in iii. 4. It occurs nowhere else. The root to be petulant, accounts 
for both senses; a fearful warning for boys! When we compare 
this word in iii. 4 with the corresponding >>is@ in iii. 12, we see that 
the radical idea of vexing is retained in both; q.d. “ vexations shall 
rule over them,” “ vexations oppress them, women rule over them ;”’ 
i.e. their rulers are like teasing boys and petulant women. As the 
author of chap. Ixvi. is not quoting from this passage, his use of this 
strange word is an indication of his identity with the author of 
chap. Iii. 

If Zephaniah quotes from B, the question of the unity of Isaiah is 


1A careful comparison of this list with the one published in the Bib. Sac., 
brings out the great superiority of the Vade Mecum, in point of accuracy, over 
other Concordances. Cf. my Article in The Independent, May 25, 18832. 
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practically settled. But it is almost certain that this is the case ; see 
remarks on “3 "Ops in Bib. Sac., April 1881, pp. 243, 244. Another 
instance in point is "53, reproach, found only in Isa. xliii. 28; li. 7, 
and Zeph. ii. 8. In all three passages taken in their context, the 
thought is the same; also (in Isa. li. 7 and Zeph. ii. 8), the common 
word for reproach, m=, precedes the rare 5952. One of the two 
writers is evidently quoting from the other; and that this one is 
Zephaniah appears not only from his well-known habit of taking spoil 
from his predecessors, but also from the fact that in the time of the 
Captivity the word in question was written with a final nm, see Ezek. 
v.15. A writer of that period who wished a rare word for reproach 
would have used mps"a or N¥x3, which last forms a perfect contrast 
with 9373, being found twice in Nehemiah, and once in Ezekiel, 
while the latter is twice in B and once in Zephaniah. Another clear 
instance of quotation by Zephaniah from B, and the only other 
case, among these rarest words, in which the two agree, is m7, to 
shout, Isa. xlii. 13 and Zeph. i.14. In this case sevéral models seem 
to have been before Zephaniah, e.g. Joel ii. 1, 11; Isa. xxii. 5; but 
also B (l.c.), since Jehovah is introduced as rmx “ina. Compare the 
word mote in Zeph. i. 13 and Isa. xlii. 22, 24. 

I take up next the parallel between Isa. xliv. 12 and Jer. x. 3, 
“I¥PO, an axe, occurring in these two texts only. Here, as in the 
case of Zephaniah, the sole question is, which is the original? That 
One must have suggested the other is plain from the fact that the 
subject is the same, and also the three words niape3i, w=n, and 
“492. Now the passage in B has a coherence and majesty which 
stamp it as the product of original genius; while in Jeremiah the 
whole context (x. 8-16) is a compend of many thoughts from Isaiah 
and elsewhere. The parallel is obscured in the A.V., but much 
plainer in the original. 

The same is true of the other passage from Jeremiah in this list. 
“x2, to change, Isa. Ixi. 6 and Jer. ii. 11 only. It is difficult at first 
to see any resemblance here, but there are three words common to 
both, "3, Tinp, and "xs. Jeremiah cannot be the source of both, 
but Isaiah may be. He had said that faithful Israe] should eat the 
riches of the “ nations,” and in their “glory” they should “change,” 
i.e. come into their place (Gesenius). Jeremiah says that no 
“nation” had “changed” their gods, though they were no gods ; 

but Israel (as if reversing Isaiah’s prophecy) had changed (almost 
the same word) their “glory” to that which did not profit. The 
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reader should not fail to note that if Jeremiah makes reference to 
B, the latter could not have lived at the close of the Exile. 

rma, to put away, is found only in Isa. Ixvi. 5 and Amos vi. 8. 
There are several cognate verbs with about the same meaning ; 
“12, 872, 73, M72, which last is allied to mm, and its numerous 
family. It is quite singular that m3 occurring only twice, as above, 
neither writer quoting from the other, should be found in Piel part. 
plural both times. It looks as though this expression was in use at 
a certain period, when both Isaiah and Amos lived. mz, to burn, 
occurs in Isa. xlv. 2 and Prov. vi. 28 only. (35%, with the same 
meaning, is in Ezekiel only). The connection between the passages 
in Proverbs and Isaiah seems too close to be purely accidental. In 
the latter: “When thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be 
burned.” In the former: “Can one walk upon hot coals, and his 
feet not be burned?” Compare qon-"> with Fem ~ox; MDH x> with 
mpm X>. Apparently Proverbs is the original here ; but the date 
of this book is so uncertain that it cannot help us much. More im- 
portant is M>s"m, reeling, Isa. li. 17, 22 and Ps. lx. 5 only. B men- 
tions the cup of reeling; the Psalmist the wtne of reeling; both are 
speaking of the same thing, viz. God’s judgments. The only other 
word for reeling is 55", which also occurs twice; once in Zechariah 
(xii. 2), in this same sense of reeling from intoxication, and again in 
Isa. A (iii. 19) in the entirely different sense of a veil. Hence B 
avrees with an early writer (Ps. lx.), while A and B agree to dis- 
agree with a late writer (Zechariah). (53% and reel have probably 
no etymological connection.) 

A still stronger case is presented by r=, a wine-press, Isa. ) xiii. 
3 and I[Tag. ii. 16, only. A wine-press consisted of an upper recep- 
tacle, in which grapes were trodden, and a lower one, in which the 
juice was received. map, as the connection shows, must mean the 
former in Isaiah, the latter in Haggai. In each case a parallel word 
is given; ma in Isaiah, 3p3 in Haggai. These three are the only 
words in the Old Testament for wine-press or vat. Dr. Bevan in 
Smith’s Bible Dictionary seems to be right, against Gesenius, in 
claiming that 3—° refers to the whole arrangement, not simply to the 
lower part; but seems also to be somewhat confused with regard to 
the three words. A careful study of their occurrences shows that 
Gesenius’s distinction between ma as the upper vat, and Sp as the 
lower, is pretty closely adhered to in later Hebrew; but in earlier, 
this is sometimes reversed. Whenever the whole arrangement is 
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mentioned, the word is ips. ms, from its etymology, to bruise, 
must have first meant the upper press; but in Haggai it clearly 
means the lower, in Isaiah as clearly the upper. ‘This indicates that 
B belongs with the earlier writers. A curious confirmation of the 
difference between earlier and later Hebrew as to these words is 
shown by o*sp" in Jer. xlviii. 33 as compared with Isa. xvi. 10. 
The former verse is taken almost bodily from the latter, both being 
prophecies against Moab. But Isaiah had said: “the treaders shall 
tread out no wine in their presses” (D"Sp"). Jeremiah, being later, 
instinctively feels that this word is more appropriate to the lower 
vat, and so alters the expression to*“ I have caused wine to fas/ from 
the o"3p".” 

Leaving now the forty-nine rarest words to which reference has 
been made, a few remarks seem called for upon some of the words 
found twice outside of B. A list of these can be easily made out 
from Tables 11. and 11. of my Article in the Bib. Sac., for April 1881. 

“OR, a prisoner, occurs only in Isa. x. 4; xxiv. 22; xlii. 7, — the 
first being a passage of undisputed genuineness, the other two dis- 
puted. The same word with a different pointing, ""ox, is found 
fifteen times, and in all of the seven classes of writers. Several of 
these last passages give as a variant “80x, which also occurs without 
variation in Isa. xlix. 9; Ixi. 1; Eccl. iv. 14; Ps. cxlvi. 7. In view 
of these facts, the occurrence of ""®N solely in three passages of 
Isaiah is a singular phenomenon, unless they are really in Isaiah. 
The chains of this “ prisoner” serve to bind together what man had 
put asunder. A corroborative fact is that the rare word “302 ap- 
pears in two of these verses (xxiv. 22; xlii. 7) with the meaning 
prison, while in the time of the Captivity (Jeremiah and 2 Kings) 
it meant smith. These are not two different words; the root, “to 
shut up,” accounts for both. As fashions sometimes change, we 
find the old meaning “ prison ” in still later Hebrew, Ps. cxlii. 8. 

"4x, a wing, Isa. xl. 31; Ps. lv. 7; Ezek. xvii. 3 only. In 
Isaiah — “they shall raise wing as the eagles.” In Psalms — “who 
will give me wing as the dove? let me fly and let me rest.” In 
Ezekiel — “ the great eagle, great in the wings ("b229), long in the 
pinions (“3xM, lit. the pinion), full of feathers (mimi, lit. the 
feather).” Here the superficial resemblance between B and Ezekiel 
must not mislead us. Each speaks of an eagle with an “5x, it is 
true; but B and Psalms use "38 in the same sense as 4:2, from 
which Ezekiel expressly distinguishes it. The distinction would 
seem then to be later than Isaiah's time. 
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ban, forsaken, ceasing. Isa. lili. 8; Ps. xxxix.5; Ezek. iit. 27 
only. There is an important difference here. In B and Psalms the 
word is passive, in Ezekiel active. B says, “he was despised and 
forsaken of men”; the Psalmist, “I shall know how fra: I am”; 
Ezekiel, “he who forbeareth shall forbear.” Here again B agrees 
with an early writer, and differs from a late one. (The distinction 
however seems doubtful; cf. Niaglesbach’s critical note.) 

MSDN, a viper, Isa. xxx. 6; lix.5; Job xx.16 only. There is no 
connection between the Isaian passages, which strengthens the evi- 
dence for unity drawn from incidental agreement. 8B has in this 
same passage another word for eviper, "215%, found nowhere else 
fully written except in A. Note also 41, to press out, Isa.i. 6; lix. 5; 
Job xxxix. 15; Judg. vi. 38 only. Hence B uses in this verse three 
of A’s rare words, but without quoting from him. 

rma, a fugitive, Isa. xxvii. 1; xliii. 14; Job xxvi. 18 only. So 
the Vade Mecum; but Gesenius, while quoting ma, Isa. xv. 5, 
under the word m3, @ bar, prefers to derive it from the above word 
for fugitive. Davies's Lexicon makes a separate form, 12, a fugi- 
tive; but this is not necessary, as Gesenius has shown. The word 
in Isa. xv. 5 is a perfect parallel to xliii. 14, being a substantive in 
the plural, while in the other two cdses, it is an adjective in the sin- 
gular. Ezekiel has a different word for fugitive, coming from the 
same root, M30. Had B lived at Babylon in the time of the Exile, 
he would probably have used that word. 

I add a list of miscellaneous words, which illustrates still farther 
the difference between the vocabularies of B and Ezekiel. Those 
marked as found in B do not occur in Ezekiel, or at least, not with 
the meaning given ; the converse is also true. It is not necessary 
to indicate the agreements between A and B, as these may be found 
in the Index previously published. 
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I would not be understood to rest the chief weight of the argu- 
ment on this list ; it simply adds one more to a series of independent 
inferences. The present Article endeavors to prove that the scenery 
and allusions of Ezekiel, as also his vocabulary, are germane to the 
place and time assigned him in the Canon, and that the same is true 
of Isaiah B, as evinced by the contrast with the former prophet, and 
the agreement with Isaiah A, which he presents at every point of 
comparison. This appears in inorganic nature (pp. 526-529) ; in 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms (pp. 530-533) ; in the sphere 
of human activities, domestic, social, military, and religious (pp. 
534-537) ; being strikingly manifest in the names for God (pp. 
5388-543). The same result is confirmed by the very grouping of 
the vocabularies in question. Both in respect to common and un- 
common words (pp. 544-546), the agreement is close between A and 
B, while the disparity is wide between B and Ezekiel. Independent 
evidence results from the careful study of about twenty among the 
rarest words in B’s vocabulary (pp. 547-552), and the nail is 
clinched by a list of seventy miscellaneous words found in B, but 
wanting in Ezekiel, who expresses the same ideas by eighty-three 
other words, foreign to B’s vocabulary. Thus it will be seen that the 
evidence for the integrity of Isaiah is not a chain which must fall if 
any link be broken ; it consists rather of a multitude of pillars. each 
and all supporting the conclusion that the second part of Isaiah is 
rightfully placed with the first. 

In view of all this, it may not be presumptuous to express the hope 
that when Professor Kuenen revises his “ Religion of Israel,” he 
will not begin by asserting (p. 15 English translation), “ we know 
for certain that the last twenty-seven chapters of Isaiah are the pro- 
ductions of a later prophet, who flourished in the second half of the 
sixth century B.c.” Be it so that this is a result “of the entire 
intellectual work of Europe during the last century” (p. 7), still the 
present century has something to say on that topic. Mr. Cheyne, 
for example, so far from knowing for certain any such facts, pro- 
fesses to know but in part.’ 


1 As these closing pages go to the press, I find that a new edition of Mr. 
Cheyne’s Commentary on Isaiah has just appeared. I regret that I have had 
access only to Vol. i., in which I find nothing which would lead me to modify 
the views above expressed. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION. 
No. X.—THE STUDY OF LANGUAGES COGNATE WITH HEBREW. 


AmonG the encouraging signs of religious vitality in our churches, not 
the least important are those which indicate that the true relation between 
careful labor in the study and the amount and quality of work done 
outside of it is more and more appreciated, and that proportionally larger 
demands are made upon ministers for a wide scholarship. It is also 
significant that so large a portion of a pastor’s study-hours — in accordance 
not merely with his own scholarly and devout instincts, but also with the 
expectations of his people — is claimed by those branches of theological 
training which are directly concerned with the Scriptures themselves. 
Bat there is still, in the community at large, and even among those who 
are preparing for the ministry, — and are all active ministers to be ex- 
cluded from this statement ?— an imperfect notion of what is involved 
in a thorough familiarity with the Scriptures, and of the way in which 
such a familiarity is to be gained. In particular, since there are yet some 
who look with a degree of suspicion on scholarly attainments, and call for 
more study of the simple word of God as the one fundamental requisite 
for a preacher and pastor, it may be questioned whether such persons 
are at all aware what a superficial, inadequate, and in some directions 
dangerous, knowledge of the Bible that is which those teachers of the 
people would possess who did not base their teaching on very long and 
hard and conscientious study of many things whose spiritual advantages 
are not at once patent. Even those, however, who have a fair theoretical 
grasp of this truth are quite likely to underestimate the importance of 
studies which are remote from their own mental interests. So it comes 
about that excellent and intelligent persons, with a sincere desire for the 
the most thoroughly educated ministry, are often perfectly unmoved by 
the consideration that there exists a group of half a dozen or more closely 
related languages, to which the Hebrew— whose name at least they 
know — might serve the theological student as an introduction. These 
persons will generally agree that no one should in these days undertake 
the responsibilities of biblical exposition who is not able to read in the 
original the Old Testament, as well as the New. Nothing need be said 
as to the importance of Hebrew in theological training, and yet a hearty 
protest is certainly in order against the neglect of their Hebrew grammar 
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and lexicon — and this involves in most cases the hopeless neglect of the 
Hebrew Bible — which characterizes so many ministers almost from the 
time they leave the seminary. It is certainly nothing less than a duty 
for every minister, who is not prevented by unmistakably providential 
hinderances, to make and keep himself as familiar as the means at his 
disposal allow with the language in which more than three fourths of the 
divine revelation recorded by God’s servants of old is handed down to us. 
It ought not to be regarded, as it so often is, in the light of a matter 
wholly within one’s own liberty of choosing or refusing, whether the 
original tongue is to speak directly to us, or only through an interpreter. 
There is not likely to be any dispute as to the fact of such neglect. Is 
not this a point where the ministerial conscience needs to be quickened? 
And yet it must be said, in all fairness, that the individual ministers are 
not wholly to blame. This suggests at once the first reason to be urged 
for wider Shemitic studies in a theological course : 

(1) For the appropriateness of the foregoing remarks in this Article 
will be evident, when we remember that one chief reason of the minis- 
terial distaste for Hebrew, and of its discontinuance after student years, 
lies in the fact that in multitudes of cases it has never found its rightful 
place among the mental stores. Looked at from the first as something 
new and strange, and of only accidental interest, acquired, as far as it is 
acquired at all, by the efforts of bare memory, it has never made natural 
connections with other departments of knowledge ; it has never struck 
root deep into the mind, and interwoven itself into that growth of scholarly 
thought, of which perhaps no graduate of our theological seminaries is 
wholly destitute. The difficulties in knowing Hebrew are greatest at the 
outset. It is foreign in habit and in its fundamental linguistic concep- 
tions; possible attempts to strike acquaintance do not meet with instant 
success; it seems to defraud other studies of the rewarding fruits of toil ; 
like the Chinaman on the Pacific coast, it is barely tolerated because the 
law so requires; it is quickly disposed of when protecting authority is 
removed. Now, as far as ministerial neclect of Hebrew is due to this 
cause, — and it is largely due to it, — the study of the cognate languages 
will be of considerable service in diminishing the likelihood of that neglect. 
Hebrew will be relieved of its isolation. It will be seen that we have to 
do not with a mere solitary and lifeless monument, but with members of 
a family of languages, possessed of a long and varied history, interacting 
upon each other, influenced by currents from without. A human interest 
in these languages, and in the peoples who spoke and speak them, will 
give vividness and color to facts that before were dull or vague. Sug- 
gestive phenomena will be constantly met. Historical, archaeological, 
religious connections will be all the while made between the Shemitic and 
the Occidental civilizations; not only will the Shemitic field appear, as 
it so emphatically is, one intrinsically worth a thorough cultivation ; but 
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it will be seen to open on all hands into those regions where earlier studies 
have made the mind at home, and the soil of both will yield all the richer 
fruit. In answer, then, to one who cries out that Hebrew is burden 
enough, without a new load of Arabic and Assyrian and the rest, it is 
enough to utter the paradox, that the more knowledge of Shemitic lan- 
guages one carries, the less will it be regarded as a burden. 

(2) In the second place, and as an additional argument for wider 
Shemitic studies, it must be clearly borne in mind that without at least 
one of the languages cognate with the Hebrew a part of the Old Testa- 
ment remains sealed even to the Hebrew scholar. It may be a small 
part, —a few chapters in Ezra and Daniel, a verse in Jeremiah, a word 
or two in Genesis, — but the smallness of the amount ought to make very 
much less difference in our thought than it actually does. If we had to 
decide whether we would be able to read Hebrew or Chaldee, we should 
of course choose that knowledge which would open to us the larger part 
of the Old Testament; but the question is, whether we shall not have 
both. If it is worth anything to have access to most of the Old Testament 
in the original, then it is worth something to have access to it all. It is 
mot necessary to enlarge on the argument which the relation of the 
preacher and pastor to the word of God supplies in favor of acquiring the 
biblical Aramaic. Here, again, making all due allowances for providen- 
tial hinderances, it ought to be matter of shame to a minister or student 
for the ministry that the opportunity was within his reach to become able 
to read the entire Old Testament in the language in which it has come 
down to us, and he merely let it slip. 

(8) But another consideration is this. No one can lay claim to a 
thorough knowledge even of Hebrew, without acquaintance with its sister 
languages. The system of Hebrew forms is comparatively simple; but this 
can be understood only as one is able to compare it with the more elaborate 
systems which meet one, e.g. in the Arabic. Moreover, it is coming to be 
widely admitted that the simplicity of the Hebrew form-system is the result 
of a long development. For the earlier stages, for the richness and variety 
of forms, for the generation of form by form, as well as for the explanation 
of countless details, we must get back to Assyrian, to Arabic, to Ethiopic. 
In the same way, investigations in Hebrew lexicography drive us if not 
always to the elder, certainly to the other branches of the family. The 
amount of Hebrew literature in our possession is comparatively small. 
That of the Arabic, Assyrian, and Syriac is enormous. It is therefore 
not to be wondered at that we are obliged constantly to resort to these 
other languages for the explanation of a Hebrew word. This applies 
especially to the Assyrian, which has not only preserved many old She- 
mitic roots, but has also enriched the Shemitic vocabulary by copious 
borrowing from the non-Shemitic Akkadian, and has passed over numbers 
of such words to the Hebrew. It is hardly necessary to add that the 
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characteristics of Hebrew syntax, both when they are common to the 
Shemitic family and when they are peculiar to the Hebrew, require for 
their full comprehension, an acquaintance with the family at large. 
There is not room even to sketch what has been done in these lines of study. 
Much yet remains to do, and some particulars will be mentioned farther 
on. But whether for appreciating the results of the past, or for advanciag 
toward the fuller knowledge of the future, it is a sine qua non of Hebrew 
attainment to have taken long strides outside of strict Hebrew limits. 

(4) Worthy of a separate place, while we are concerned with the 
purely philological aspects of the subject, is the relation of a knowledge 
of Aramaic, as well as Hebrew, to an understanding of New Testament 
Greek ; but this is probably too familiar to need more than the briefest 
mention. It ought, however, not to be forgotten that Shemitic influence 
in the New Testament is not evident merely in borrowed words, in the 
change of meanings and of usage, in the transference of idioms, but also 
in the more general characteristics of style, and in the mode of dealing 
with the new ideas introduced by Christ. But this last point grazes 
closely on another to be noted hereafter. 

(5) To return to the Old Testament. The languages cognate with 
Hebrew provide us with invaluable aids in interpreting the contents of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. Nothing else can be named, under this head, 
that is comparable with the knowledge gained from Babylonian and As- 
syrian sources. The storehouse of Shemitic mythology opened up in the 
cuneiform records; the archaeological, geographical, historical details 
which are multiplying every day; the supplementing and explaining of 
Scripture passages which had seemed incomplete or obscure, — expres- 
sions like these sum up in brief a mass of information which has not begun 
to be fully known or exhaustively applied. And if it be asked here, — as 
it may be and is asked at other points, — Can we not then take the results 
of specialists and use them, without ourselves becoming specialists in these 
things? the answer is: We must, of course, largely do this; but the man of 
intelligence, who at the same time feels his responsibility as a teacher of the 
people, will take as little as possible on trust, in a field where such magical 
results are proclaimed by the decipherer, without at least understanding the 
grounds of the decipherer’s certainty. Nothing, it may be added, will so 
surely convince an inquirer of the essential soundness of the scientific methods 
applied to Assyriology, as some practice, even if it be but little, in doing 
decipherers’ work. And besides this, it may be always rejoined to questions 
of the sort supposed: The life which personal investigation gives to the 
knowledge a student gains, the depth of the impression it will make on 
him. and the enduring presence of such knowledgé with him cannot be 
produced or replaced by anything else. 

(6) We all know that the old Shemitic versions of the Bible have a 
part to play in the critical study of both Testaments, and yet the number 
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of scholars among us who are sufficiently at home with any one of these to 
make their knowledge available is astonishingly small. The Samaritan 
version, the Syriac versions, — how few there are of our American min- 
isters who are clearly informed as to the bearing of even these ancient 
translations on great problems, let us say, of textual criticism. And when 
a pastor is asked for his opinion in this or that question, where at least as 
much knowledge as this is presupposed, what are the chances of his being 
able to express himself with intelligence and judgment ? 

(7) The literature of the Aramaic, late Hebrew, and Rabbinic dialects 
turns our thought to another branch of Shemitic study. It introduces us 
to the history of Jewish theology. The Targums, deficient as they are 
in critical value for biblical exegesis, give us important knowledge as to 
the conceptions held by the Jews from Christ’s time on, in regard both 
to the sacred record itself, and to the facts and doctrines which it con- 
tains. It would not be right to say that no one can be a good biblical 
scholar without being thoroughly familiar with all this literature: but 
no one can understand the Jewish mind, no one can form a clear picture 
of the growth of the later theological system of the Jews, without some 
acquaintance with the works in which Jewish thought has left its record. 
The fruits of such study will find application more than once within the 
Bible itself. 

The advantages which have thus been briefly outlined do not form an 
exhaustive list. Some others, it was thought, could be presented more 
forcibly in the paragraphs which are to follow. But it seems of some 
consequence that the matter should not be treated as a mere abstraction. 
If there really are many undeniable advantages to be derived from wide. 
Shemitic studies, it is quite evident that there are corresponding duties 
to be discharged by the institutions which were founded to train 
ministers. 

(a) There is the first and most obvious duty to the ministry, and to the 
churches through the ministry. It is of great importance to the members 
of churches — to the fulness and exactness of their knowledge of truth, to 
the intelligence and breadth of their faith, to the rounded growth of their 
spiritual natures— that the ministers should know more than ministers 
for the most part now do of Shemitic language and literature. But, 
speaking generally, they never will, unless the seminaries teach them. 
Here and there an individual will interest himself in these studies, and 
make some advance; but the ministry as a whole is practically dependent 
on the seminaries for Shemitic knowledge. Other things —.natural 
science, philosophy, history — they may pursue through impulses derived 
from other sources; but the Shemitic department will, for reasons men- 
tioned earlier in this Article, be almost certainly neglected, unless an 
understanding of its worth has been implanted and fostered during the 
time of preparatory study. Our ministers have a right to say to the 
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seminaries that have sent them out, “ You have not done for us all that 
you could and ought,” if this has not been put within the reach of every 
student who was physically and mentally fitted for it. What is more, — 
the churches have a right to complain. Although the seminaries are 
agencies employed by the church, still the responsibility of the seminaries 
cannot be shifted. They are expected and are bound to lead the thought 
of the church in matters which concern ministerial training. If the 
seminaries will earnestly put before the churches the need of provision 
for teaching the branches with which we are here concerned, and will 
submit any practical scheme, it will not take long for the demand to be 
heard and weighed and responded to with the liberality of thought and 
of purse which true Christianity engenders. 

An objection may, however, be raised, which has often been thought 
to have much force. All the advantages named, it will be said, are per- 
haps real and great, but certainly it cannot be expected that the average 
minister, amid all the pressure of sermon writing and parish work, will 
become a specialist in language. Will not the result of such attempts at 
a wider instruction as are here proposed be to raise up superficial men, 
of large, vacue self-confidence, who will think themselves qualified to judge 
grammarian and lexicographer and commentator, and will succeed only 
in exposing their own ignorance ? 

There are several things to be said in reply. In the first place, it will 
of course be impossible to prevent some men’s being forever superficial, 
and superficial men are always liable to fall into shallow judgments. But 
it would be quite safe to set over against this, as more than counter- 
balancing it, that dogmatic prepossession — more helpless than shallowness, 
because it is blind—by which one whose philological habit is defective 
adopts the view of this or that expositor, according as it fits best into his 
theological scheme, or seems more in accordance with some theory of the 
universe. If there is evil in superficial philology, there is evil also in a 
priort exegesis. The dangers of imperfect knowledge we cannot wholly 
avoid; but there are worse dangers in ignorance, when one is placed in 
a position that demands knowledge. The tendency of the training recom- 
mended will surely be to fit men, if not for writing commentaries, at least 
for judging the views of commentators; to give them some reasonable 
confidence in their power to decide, or the ability — rarer still, and most 
rare when the philological education has been incomplete —to refrain 
from a decision where the materials for reaching one are insufficient. 

It may be replied, in the second place, that a great deal more inde- 
pendent work is possible for students and for ministers in the Shemitic 
department than is often supposed. No one man in the practical work 
of the ministry, or in the confining studies which precede his entrance 
thereon, can, indeed, cover the entire field. Neither can any one man 
who makes Shemitic investigation his life-work. But far more can be 
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done than actually is done —- enough to secure toa large proportion of 
ministers the general advantages which result from such a wide range, 
and to secure for the church unexpected contributions to its knowledge 
from this side and that. The truth of this will manifest itself wherever 
there are proper facilities for the study, and wherever, at the same time, 
there is encouragement held out to the investigating spirit. 

But even if precise results were meagre, there would still remain, in the 
third place, this great advantage, that by means of prolonged and varied 
studies in this department one approaches a knowledge of the Oriental 
spirit and coloring of the Bible which does not consist in any technical 
acquaintance with archaeology or verbal criticism, but in an atmosphere. 
Perhaps no one who has not actually come into personal contact with 
Eastern peoples can perceive this by that just instinct which is a second 
nature ; such, at least, is the testimony of those qualified to speak; but 
in language we have the best substitute for personal intercourse, because 
language is a product of life. A familiarity with Shemitic speech may 
take the place, in some important respects, of a familiarity with Shemitic 
peoples in their Oriental homes. 

But, it may be freely repeated, while the duty of the seminaries to the 
ministry and churches at large, in equipping their students for average 
practical work by a training in Shemitic languages, is thus clear, most 
ministers will not be able to make themselves specialists — absolutely 
thorough masters — in this, any more than in other departments of study. 
Cases will occur, but they will be exceptional. This, however, far from 
weakening the argument, suggests the second great obligation which rests 
upon the seminaries in the matter of Shemitic learning. 

(5) An obligation to the cause of biblical scholarship. There will 
always be some members of every fair-sized seminary class whose abilities 
and tastes enable them to make large attainments in philology, and the 
interests of the churches and of Christianity in the largest sense demand 
that they should have the opportunity to fit themselves for the special 
work which they can do. It is a most wise economy of force to make 
these young men ready for the opportunities and emergencies where such 
scholarship is sure to come in play. 

The first consideration under this head that will occur to many is the 
necessity of having men thoroughly trained in philology, to cope with 
opponents of revealed religion who are specialists in language as well as 
in criticism. Unbelief is no longer ignorant. Shallow attacks on faith 
are indeed not wanting; but many leaders of scientific knowledge of the 
facts of the Bible — philological facts and others — are men to whom the 
Bible, however full of historical interest, is not sacred. It is scholarship 
of a deep and vigorous sort that we have to match, and the seminary is 
the place where the churches have the right to expect that the cor- 
responding knowledge will be imparted. How the conflicts are now 
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raging about the Old Testament, how every kind of learning is called 
into play, and what a large part linguistics and philology take, and must 
always take, in such discussions, need not be dwelt on here. 

But we hold a very low view of a biblical scholar’s training, if we 
regard it simply as equipping him for defence. It ought to be expected 
that such a man will make progress in the acquisition of truth. It ought to 
be regarded as unnatural, if a considerable number among the graduates 
of our theological institutions do not become active producers in the fields 
of exegetical, as of dogmatic, historical, and practical theology. It would 
be easy to make out a long list of undertakings which bear directly or 
indirectly on our understanding of the Old Testament, not a single 
one of which can seem of little importance to those who prize the 
whole Bible as a revelation from God, and not a single one of which 
can be carried through without a wide and thorough Shemitic schelar- 
ship. Such an absolutely fundamental work as the establishment of a 
Hebrew text of the Old Testament that can lay claim to critical accu- 
racy, is yet to be done; and this vast labor divides itself up into many 
parts, which call loudly for special students, — the examination of mana- 
scripts both of the original and of translations, the study of Jewish 
literary history, and, in particular, systematic investigation of the Maso- 
retic vowel-points. On another side, we have the relation of Babylonian 
mythologies to the early Hebrew records, ang this bears on many profound 
questions. The history of Shemitic wanderings is largely buried in ob- 
scurity, and language is one of the most promising avenues toward clear 
kyowledge on this point. The subject has not a little to do with the 
history of Old Testament revelation. Early Shemitic influence on other 
peoples, as illustrated by the Phenicians, is another topic. Southern 
Arabia and the Ge’ez tribes offer still many questions. ‘There are great 
regions of grammatical and historical study beside, which can by no 
means be neglected. New opportunities for research are coming to 
light all the while. And if here in America there are, as experience 
shows, men who present themselves to receive intellectual training for 
the Lord’s work, whom God has endowed with gifts fit for these tasks, 
then the American churches are bound to develop just those gifts, and 
educate biblical scholars. Theological seminaries must furnish the needed 
preparation. They cannot, of course, become universities; but neither 
can they wait for the universities, or leave to them a monopoly of such 
work when they undertake it. It may in fact be a fair question, whether 
for the present and for a long time to come, the seminaries do not owe it 
to the community at large to give access on easy terms to all those who 
desire instruction in such special departments, whether with the ministry 
in view or not. It will be a long while before many other institutions 
will be able to offer such advantages in Shemitic studies as our leading 
seminaries are bound to provide, if the argument of this Article is valid; 
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and it is by no means clear that every one desiring an acquaintance with 
matters whose bearing on religion is so certain should not in the mean- 
time be allowed and invited, under proper conditions, to share these ad- 
vantages. At all events, it is obvious that the churches cannot yield to 
any other institutions than those responsible to them the training of men 
who are to defend and promote the cause of religious truth. 

Nor must it be forgotten how much the perpetuation of the seminaries 
themselves depends upon this. Their faculties ought, in the nature of 
things, to be made up of men who have been trained in them. And 
whatever may be thought of the needs of the ministry, no man can ask 
that the chair of Hebrew shall be filled by one who knows little or nothing 
of any Shemitic language besides Hebrew. And the larger the choice which. 
a seminary has among its own graduates the better. It is impossible to. 
insist too strongly on the responsibility of the seminaries in this regard,. 
and yet the matter is so plain that it ought not to need any insistence. 

(c) It is something different from mere fancy or sentiment which would: 
add, in the third place, an obligation to the Shemitic peoples themselves.. 
Without entering intg a fruitless discussion of the comparative endow- 
ments of the Shemitic and the Indo-Germanic mind, it is simple matter- 
of-fact that the West has received from the East its most priceless 
spiritual treasures; that the sons of Japheth are now prospered in spiritual 
things above the sons of Shem; that if the former are to have great and 
lasting influence upon the latter, a common ground of familiarity with 
their literature and history and habits of thought is indispensable. It is 
not fair, it is not high-minded, to think simply of the gifts that have come 
to us, and never of how we may repay, to children either of Isaac or of 
Ishmael, the value which the life of their ancestors has added to our life. 
If the seminaries can help our ministers to bridge the gulf of separation 
between the Jews who are among us, or the Arabic-speaking peoples to 
whom we try to send the gospel, and the Christian church, then there 
is a responsibility here. Now when the existence of these obligations is 
allowed, then comes the practical question, What must be done? Grant- 
ing that the seminaries ought to be bestirring themselves, and that Chris- 
tian people ought to respond to that which the seminaries may propose, 
it is still not to be denied that serious difficulties lie in the way of a decided 
forward movement in the direction indicated. The following remarks are 
simply in the way of suggestion, looking toward a removal of such obstacles. 

I. The Shemitic department of each seminary needs at least two pro- 
fessorshipe, if the work is to be done with any approach to thoroughness. 
It is absolutely impossible, with the demands of Old Testament exegesis: 
and criticism and theology, growing all the while, for one man to do 
more than meet these demands. He cannot form special Shemitic classes; 
he cannot pursue Shemitic investigations. He can neither keep himself 
fitted for the work, nor do it, if he were fitted. Still less can he sustain 
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if it is rightly managed, be taxed by these special studies; but still the 
objection retains force. The remedy for the evil will perhaps be found 
in the two following suggestions, to which the experience of other de- 
partments of theological culture might add weight. 

V. To gain time and strength for work of the kind proposed, seminary 
professors and students ought to be relieved of the necessity of beginning 
Shemitic studies in the seminary. It is a very poor economy that 
requires the seminaries to teach the Hebrew alphabet. When the day 
comes that a thorough knowledge at least of Hebrew declensions and 
conjugations shall be insisted upon as a condition of entrance, then 
several months’ time will be saved in the theological course. 

VI. But still further advantages to Shemitic studies would result from 
the general addition of a fourth year to the seminary course. Whether 
it will be found better in the end to make this fourth year obligatory 
may be a matter for discussion. But it would probably be wise to provide 
for a large option as to the particular branches to be pursued during this 
year, with especial reference to a student’s tastes and capacities, and a 
special insistence on independent and thorough work. This adds great 
force to the remark made above as to the need of more instructors, in all 
the departments. But, confining ourselves to the topic in hand, while 
the special Shemitic student should be required not to give up all interest 
in other departments of theological study during this fourth year, he 
should have full opportunity of entering upon some long and exacting and 
promising line of investigation, from which scientific scholarship and the 
church might expect to gather good fruit. 

But whether the foregoing suggestions shall be found of real value or 
not, the arrangement of details will be a matter of comparative ease, as 
soon as the church is awake to the need of such scholarly zeal in She- 
mitic and other special studies as it is the earnest desire of the writer 
to arouse and to justify. In forming a scheme for actual practice, the 
institutions of other peoples will of course deserve consideration, but none 
of them can be adopted without modification to suit the needs of our own 
case. Only let us all— directors, professors, ministers, church members 
—ask ourselves seriously whether the cause of Christ does not demand 
a larger equipment of theological schools for precisely the objects here 
brought forward. No one ought to ask, Will it do great harm if these 
branches are left to other institutions to teach? It will do great harm; 
but the right question is different from that: Is not this a way in which 
God’s truth can be better understood, God’s kingdom advanced, the cause 
of learning receive the stamp of heaven, and civilization with its progress 
in knowledge be once more, as so often in the past, laid under deep obli- 
gation to the church of Christ? To that question there can be but one 
answer ; and a privilege such as this ought to stir us more than any 
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In conclusion, a single word. At the opening of this Article the atten- 
tion to theological scholarship which marks our day was called a sign of 
religious vitality. Itis possible that this may be denied, not for the first 
time. The old objection may once more be raised, that the ministry is 
growing away from the people, and that learning is threatening to choke 
spirituality. All honor is due to the appreciation of simple piety from 
which this thought springs. When learning or anything else begins to 
chill the soul of a minister there is ground enough for anxious searchings 
of heart. To be living in communion with Christ is the one indispensable 
condition of usefulness in his kingdom. But the church has never been 
satisfied with an ignorant fervor. In each age it has felt the double 
demand of religious warmth and scholarly zeal, and has responded to it, 
as to a demand in which both counts were of imperative force. It must 
be so still. As new fields of learning open up before the eyes of students, 
Christian men must be among the foremost occupants, and when the new 
field promises a rich crop of blessing to the church itself ite representa 
tives can least of all hesitate for an instant. Pious ignorance may be 
easier than religious learning, but that fact should be only aspur. If the 
needs of theological scholarship are brought clearly before the church, 
and the church through the institutions which exist for the very purpose 
will not supply them, a decline of religion will already have begun. 
Christianity may still make some converts, but it will have abandoned all 
power of reaching and holding those who study and those who think. 
And that is nothing leas than to renounce its birthright. ¥F. B. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


THE “SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST.”! 
BY REV. CHARLES W. PARK, WATERTOWN, MASS. 


GREAT expectations were excited by the announcement made some six 
years ago, that Professor Max Miiller was about to edit a series of trans- 
lations of Oriental sacred books. Separate translations have indeed been 
put forth before, in one country and another, now of this work, now of 
that. But the present is the first systematic attempt to collect translations 
of the original records and documents of Eastern religions into one uniform 
series. The plan of the work is comprehensive and consistent: it is 
under the general supervision of one thoroughly competent mind; the 
details are to be wrought out by Oriental scholars whose fitness for the 
task all acknowledge; and it covers the entire ground of early religious 
thought in Asia. 

We imagine that the expectations of scholars have not been disappointed. 
Doubtless it would be hard to find any two Orientalists who would wholly 
agree in the interpretation of all the dark sayings of the ancient Zend or 
Sanskrit; every scholar will find something to criticise in a translation 
made by another hand. But, on the whole, it will be agreed that the 
present series furnishes to the Oriental investigator, to the student of 


1 The Sacred Books of the East, translated by various Oriental Scholars, and 
Edited by F. Max Miiller. Oxford: Clarendon Press. Vol. i. The Upanishads, 
translated by F. Max Miiller. Part 1. pp. ci, 820. 1879. Vol. ii. The Sacred 
Laws of the Aryas as taught in the schools of Apastamba, Gautama, Vasishtha, 
and Baudhayana. Part 1. Apastamba and Gautama. Translated by Georg 
Bihler, pp. lvii, 312. 1879. Vol. iii. The Sacred Books of China; the Texts 
of Confucianism, translated by James Legge. Part 1. The Shu King, the 
religious portions of the Shih King, the Hsiao King, pp. xxx, 492. 1879. Vol. 
iv. The Zend Avesta. Part1. The Vendidad, translated by James Darmesteter, 
pp. cii, 240. 1880. Vol.v. Pahlavi Texts, translated by E. W. West. Part 1. 
The Bundahis, Bahman Yast, and Shayast La-shayast, pp. lxxiv, 438. 1880. 
Vol. vi. The Quran, translated by E. H. Palmer. Part 1. Chap. 1.-xv1. pp. 
exviii, 268. 1880. Vol. vii. The Institutes of Vishnu, translated by Julius Jolly, 
pp. xxxvii, 316. 1880. Vol. ix. The Quran. Part 11. Chap. xv1I.-CxIv. pp. x, 
862. 1880. Vol.x. The Dhammpada: A Collection of Verses, being one of 
the Canonical Books of the Buddhists. Translated from the Pali, by F. Max 
Miller, pp. lv, 224. 1881. Vol. xi. Buddhist Suttas. Translated from Pali, 
by T. W. Rhys Davids, pp. xlviii, 320. 1881. 
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comparative religion, or to the curious antiquarian, the best, as well as 
the most accessible, apparatus which can be found, apart from the original 
texts themselves, for the pursuit of his studies. 

Yet the series is not complete, and— pardon the solecism — will not 
be, even when finished. The first volume, for instance, gives us Professor 
Max Miiller’s translation of five of the Upanishads, short, speculative 
treatises appended to the Vedas. Supposing these five to be of average 
length, the translation of all the Upanishads would fill forty-seven volumes ; 
for two hundred and thirty-five Upanishads are extant! and even then 
we should have but one class of works, among many which in India are 
embraced by the general title “Sacred Books.” So of Muhammadanism; 
Professor Palmer has contributed to the series a translation of the Quran 
(Vols. vi. and ix.), which must be supposed to be more accurate than 
Sale’s, though we imagine it will be long before it supersedes that in the 
popular estimation... But the Quran is not the only authoritative book 
with the Muhammadans. The traditions relating to the prophet, which 
were handed down by his friends and companions, and collected, arranged, 
and edited by faithful divines within about two and half centuries of his 
death, have come to be regarded by all devout Moslems as of equal 


1 Palmer’s translation bears the same relation to Sale’s that the Revised Ver- 
sion of the New Testament does to the Authorized. Sale is more popular, 
Palmer more scholarly. This is shown even in the spelling of the name, Koraa 
by the one, Qur’an by the latter. Sale’s is perhaps superior as a piece of Eng- 
lish composition ; Palmer’s more literal translation seeks to be a better repre- 
sentation of the original Arabic. Sale has not scrupled to introduce, under the 
cover of italics, much exegetical matter into the text of his translation. Palmer, 
while criticising bim for his departure from the strict fidelity required of a trans- 
lator, relegates this necessary explanatory matter almost wholly to his notes. If a 
man is going to do a thing which some Orientalists have pronounced impossible, 
namely, to read the Quran through, he would do well to buy Sale; but if he is 
going to sit down and try to find out what Muhammad really said, he had 
better take Palmer. As a specimen of the two translations, we append in par- 


allel columns, the first (and best) chapter of the Quran as given by the two 
versions : 


SALE. PALMER. 
In the name of the most merciful In the name of the mercifal and 
God compassionate God. 


Praise be to God, the Lord of all 
creatures ; the most merciful, the King 
of the day of judgment. Thee do we 
worship, and of thee do we beg assist- 
ance. Direct us in the right way, in 
the way of those to whom thou hast 
been gracious; not of those against 
whom thou art incensed, nor of those 
who go astray. 


Praise belongs to God, the Lord of 
the worlds, the merciful, the compas- 
sionate, the ruler of the day of judg- 
ment! Thee we serve and thee we ask 
for aid. Guide us in the right path, 
the path of those thou art gracious to; 
not of those thou art wroth with; nor 
of those who err. 
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authority with the Quran itself. There are six vast collections of these 
traditions, containing in all many thousand separate narrations. One 
Muhammadan jurist alone incorporated thirty thousand into his system 
of law. These collections. properly fall under the heading “ Sacred Books 
of the East.” We regret that Professor Miiller’s plan does not include 
any of these traditions. He ought to furnish us specimens of them. Should 
he undertake to translate them all, indeed, men might well wonder where- 
unto this thing would grow. The same difficulty confronts the scholar 
who undertakes to study any Eastern religion —with the exception, per- 
haps, of Zoroastrianism, whose extant documents are comparatively few ; 
elsewhere, he faces a huge mountain of literature. The most delicate, as 
it is in some respects the most important, part of the editor’s task, there- 
fore, is that of judicious and discriminating selection. Professor Miiller 
aims at making such a selection. His scheme embraces such represen- 
tative and illustrative works chosen from the several classes of Eastern 
religious literature as will best display the state and drift of religious 
thought: it will be like a cabinet of geology, illustrating by specimens 
the nature, the appearance, and the stratification of the several deposits 
of religious speculation in the early Orient. 

It was announced at the beginning that the series would consist of 
twenty-four volumes, divided as equally as possible among the six 
religions of the East which may properly be said to rest upon sacred 
texts. These are Hinduism, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism or Parsiism, Con- 
fucianism, Lao-tsiism, and Muhammadanism. The different volumes of 
the series have rapidly followed one another. The first appeared in 
1879 ; and the eleventh during the closing months of last year. Circum- 
stances have prevented us from giving an earlier notice to any of them. 
It is too late now to review the earlier volumes. Minute criticism must 
at any time be relegated to specialists. We propose now merely to glance 
at the last volume received by us (Vol. xi.), and at some future time to 
remark briefly on the general character of Oriental sacred books, with 
the view of showing our readers what they are to expect when they open 
the volumes of this stately series. 

Of the series, as thus far published, we may mention that the first, 
second, and seventh volumes are concerned with Hinduism, the third with 
Confucianism, the fourth and fifth with Zoroastrianism, the sixth and 
ninth with Muhammadanism, and the tenth and eleventh with Buddhism. 
The eighth, twelfth, thirteenth, and sixteenth volumes have appeared since 
these lines were written. 

Turning now to this eleventh volume, we find it to contain seven of the 
Buddhist Suttas, translated from the Pali by Mr. T. W. Rhys Davids. 
Among Buddhist scholars of the present day no one stands higher than 
he. A small book on Buddhism which he prepared a few years ago for 
the Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge probably gives, 
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in less space, a better and more intelligible view of Buddhism than any 
other English work ; while his Hibbert Lectures for 1881 on the Origin 
and Growth of Religion as illustrated by Buddhism, have done much to 
enlarge the sphere of his reputation. 

The Pali, which is the sacred language of Soathern (or Ceylon) Bud- 
dhism — that in which its literary treasures lie enshrined, as those of 
Hinduism do in Sanskrit — is closely allied to this older and more widely 
known tongue of ancient Hindustan. It was one of the Prakrits, or Aryan 
vernaculars of ancient India. It is supposed to have been, in the sixth 
century before Christ, the vernacular of Magadha—the region now 
known as Oudh. It was here that Gautama Buddha was born; Pali 
was his native tongue, the medium of his earliest instructions, and the 
language in which his disciples and followers recorded the legends of his 
life, and developed the doctrines of their master. Thus, as Professor 
Childers says, the Magadhese tongue, though originally merely a provincial 
idiom, was raised by the genius of a great reformer to the dignity of 
a classical language. When, after centuries of conflict, Buddhism was 
finally overwhelmed by the forces of Brahmanism, and driven from its early 
continental home, its adherents, carrying with them their sacred books 
and the knowledge of the language in which the Buddha had spoken and 
in which those books were written, crossed over into Ceylon. Thus Pali 
disappeared from its birthplace in Northern India, and lived as a sacred 
classic in Ceylon; while it largely modified the language spoken in its 
new location, and thus gave rise to the modern Singhaleee, the vernacular 
of by far the larger part of the inhabitants of Ceylon at the present time. 
It is therefore to Ceylon that the student of Buddhism turns for its earliest 
and authentic literature. Here Buddhism lives in its purity ; here its 
original records have been preserved; while the Northern Buddhism, now 
current in Nepal and Thibet, has gone far astray from the pristine stan- 
dard, and the documents of the North, written in Sanskrit, are, compared 
with the Pali literature, modern, corrupt, and unauthentic. Still more is 
this true of the Chinese and Japanese Buddhism; in Burmah, also, little 
is found but translations, sometimes inaccurate, from the Pali. 

The sacred canon of the Southern Buddhists is embraced in three 
collections known as the Tripitakas, or the three baskets; of these the 
first (the Vinaya Pitaka) is concerned with the discipline and doctrine 
of the Buddhist order of ascetics, “probably the most influential,’” writes 
Mr. Rhys Davids, “as it is the oldest in the world.” The second (the 
Sutta Pitaka) contains discourses for the laity, and has furnished the 
materials of the present volume; while the metaphysical tenets of 
Buddhism (not of Buddha—there is reason to believe that these are an 
accretion of later times) are relegated to the third Pitaka, known as the 
Abbidhamma Pitaka, or the Pitaka after or upon (abhi) the treatises of 
religion (dhamma). Mr. Rhys Davids has made an estimate, showmg 
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that translations into English of the entire collection would occupy only 
four times as much space as our English Bible ;* and without the repeti- 
tions, which are of constant occurrence, the “ Buddhist Bible,” he thinks, 
“may be even shorter than ours.” Buddhism has been far less prolific 
than Hinduism of literary offspring. 

It is probable, we may remark in passing, that before many years have 
passed all the Pali canonical books, together with some uncanonical 
writings of great historical value, will be accessible in English translations. . 
A Pali Text Society has been formed in England, under competent and 
energetic management, of which the object is the editing and publishing, 
first in the original and afterwards in English translations, of the entire 
bedy of sacred literature in that language — so far, at least, as it shall not 
be embraced in Professor Muller’s series of sacred books. In the mean- 
time, we find useful and interesting specimens of it in the volumes 
before us. 

Mr. Rhys Davids explains in his introduction, which embraces the 
necessary prolegomena for the proper understanding of the works about to 
be presénted, — dealing with questions of date and authorship, etc., — the 
principles on which he has proceeded. “I have endeavored,” he says, 
“to make such a choice [from the entire number of Pali sacred works] 
as would enable me to bring together into one volume a collection of texts 
which should be as complete a sample as one volume could afford of what 
the Buddhist scriptures, on the whole, contain. With this object in view, 
I have refrained from confining myself to the most interesting books — 
those, namely, which deal with the Noble Eightfold Path, the most essen- 
tial, the most original, and the most attractive part of Gotama’s teaching ; 
and I have chosen accordingly, besides the Sutta of the Foundation of 
the Kingdom of Righteousness (the Dhamma- kakka-ppavattana-Sutta), 
which treats of the Noble Path, six others, which treat of other sides of 
the Buddhist system ; less interesting, perhaps, in their subject matter, 
but of no less historical value.” 

It is unnecessary to give the names of the Suttas which he has here 
translated and printed. Those who are curious will find the list in the 
book itself; those who are not would not be edified by a string of un- 
meaning names. All these Suttas are from the second great collection of 
Buddhist works, known, as already explained, as the Sutta Pitaka. The 
first collection, the Vinaya Pitaka, containing the rules of the order of 
Buddhist mendicants, we are glad to see, is to appear in subsequent 
volumes of this series of translations. “Of the rest of the matters dis- 


1 The late Prof. Childers says eleven times as much; but Mr. Rhys Davids’ 
estimate is later, and probably more accurate, as it is based on an actual count 
of the words in certain selected portions of the Buddhist and Christian scrip- 
tures, whose proportion to the whole body of these scriptures, respectively, is 
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cussed in the Buddhist Sacred Books,” says the translator, “of Buddhist 
legend, gospel, controversial theology, and ethics — the works selected will 
I trust give a correct and adequate, if necessarily a somewhat frag- 
mentary, idea.” 

The word Sutia (Sanskrit Sutra) means originally a string or thread. 
In its literary sense it denotes a string or collection of terse, epigrammatic, 
aphoristic sentences or maxims, into which Hindu writers have delighted 
to compress religious, moral, philosophical, or grammatical instruction. 
In the case of Sanskrit Sutras intelligibility has often been sacrificed to 
brevity. But in Pali literature the concise, aphoristic quality is less 
prominent, and the Buddhist Suttas are more like separate chapters of a 
work. They are either in prose or verse, and embrace sometimes but a 
few lines, sometimes several thousand. In either case each Sutta is com- 
plete in itself, and consists of a connected narrative, or a collection of 
verses on some one subject, didactic or other. 

Mr. Rhys Davids says that the age of the Suttas “can be fixed without 
much uncertainty at about the latter end of the fourth or the beginning 
of the third century” before Christ. He thinks that the books were 
extant in their present form within one hundred and fifty years of Gav- 
tama’s death ; yet so uncertain is Eastern chronology that he is obliged 
to regard this date, indefinite though it is, as merely tentative. It is more 
certain that the books in their present shape are but the outgrowth of 
older materials, “parts of which they have preserved intact.” Moet of 
them purport to give the very words of Buddha or events in his life wit- 
nessed by his personal followers.’ As to authorship, nothing can be 
asserted, for nothing is known. 

A few extracts from the Suttas here translated will give the reader a 
good idea at once of their style and of the character of Gautama’s morality 
and teaching. We give first a paragraph of constant occurrence in the 
Maha-Parinibbana-Sutta (which describes the death of the Buddha), as 
it was apparently a well-known summary of Buddhistic teaching : 

“ And whilst the blessed one stayed there at Ragagaha on the Valture's 
Peak he held that comprehensive religious talk with the brethren on the 
nature of upright conduct, and of earnest contemplation, and of intelli- 
gence. ‘Great is the fruit, great the advantage of earnest contemplation, 
when set round with upright conduct. Great is the fruit, great the ad- 
vantage of intellect, when set round with earnest contemplation. The 
mind set round with intelligence is freed from the great evils, that i 
to say, from sensuality, from individuality, from delusion, and fror 
ignorance.’” (p. 11). 

The description of the death of the Buddha, which occurs near the e 
of this Sutta, is worth quoting, though we must abridge it a little: 

“ Then the blessed one addressed the brethren, and said : ‘ Behold, n 


1 See Rhys Davids’ Hibbert Lectures, pp. 34, 43. 
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brethren, I exhort you, saying, Decay is inherent in all component things! 
Work out your salvation with diligence |!’ 

“This was the last word of the Tathagata [one of the titles of the 
Buddha]. 

“ Then the blessed one entered into the first stage of deep meditation. 
And rising out of the first stage he passed into the second. And rising 
out of the second, he passed into the third. And rising out of the third 
stage, he passed into the fourth. And rising out of the fourth stage of 
deep meditation, he entered into the state of mind to which the infinity 
of space is alone present. And passing out of the mere consciousness of 
the infinity of space, he entered into the state of mind to which the in- 
finity of thought isalone present. And passing out of the mere conscious- 
ness of the infinity of thought, he entered into a state of mind to which 
nothing at all was specially present. And passing out of the conscious- 
ness of no special object, he fell into a state between consciousness and 
unconsciousness. And passing out of the state between consciousness 
and unconsciousness, he fell into a state in which the consciousness both 
of sensations and of ideas had wholly passed away. 

“ Then the venerable Ananda said to the venerable Anuruddha: ‘Oh 
my Lord, O Anuruddha, the blessed one is dead!’ 

“©¢ Nay! brother Ananda, the blessed one is not dead; he has entered 
into that state in which both sensations and ideas have ceased to be.’ 

“ Then the blessed one, passing out of the state in which both sensa- 
tions and ideas have ceased to be, entered into the state between con- 
sciousness and unconsciousness. [And then he traverses in an order the 
reverse of that given above the successive stages, until he arrives at the 
first stage of deep meditation.] And passing out of the first stage of deep 
meditation, he entered into the second. And passing out of the second 
stage, he entered into the third. And passing out of the third stage, he 
entered into the fourth stage of deep meditation. And passing out of the 
last stage of deep meditation, he immediately expired. 

“ When the blessed one died there arose, at the moment of his passing 
out of existence, a mighty earthquake, terrible and awe-inspiring; and 
the thunders of heaven burst forth” (pp. 114 ff). 

This is followed by several paragraphs in which Brahma Sahampati, 
Sakka the king of the gods, the venerable Anuruddha, and the venerable 
Ananda, successively bewailed the death of the Buddha; and these again 
by others detailing the grief of the disciples generally. The whole account 
is exceedingly interesting, but too long to be quoted. 

We turn now to the Dhamma-kakka-ppavattana-Sutta, or the Sutta 
of the Foundation of the Kingdom of Righteousness. This contains the 
doctrine of the Four Noble Truths and the Noble Eightfold Path, the 
very core and essence of Buddhism. It is the germ from which the entire 
system has been evolved; thus it is of sufficient importance to warrant a 
long quotation : 
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“‘ Now this, O Bhikkus, is the noble truth concerning suffering. Birth 
is attended with pain; decay is painful; disease is painful; death is 
painful. Union with the unpleasant is painful; painful is separation 
from the pleasant; and any craving that is unsatisfied, that, too, is 
painful. In brief, the five aggregates which spring from attachment 
(the conditions of individuality and their cause) are painful. 

“This then, O Bhikkus, is the noble truth concerning suffering. 

“ Now this, O Bhikkus, is the noble truth concerning the origin of suffer 
ing. Verily, it is that thirst (or craving), causing the renewal of existence, 
accompanied by sensual delight, seeking satisfaction now here, now there 
—that is to say, the craving for the gratification of the passions, or the 
craving for (a future) life, or the craving for success (in this present life). 

‘‘ This, then, O Bhikkus is the noble truth concerning the origin of 
suffering. 

“ Now this, O Bhikkus, is the noble truth concerning the destruction of 
suffering. Verily, it is the destruction, in which no passion remains, of 
this very thirst; the laying aside of, the getting rid of, the being free 
from, the harboring no longer of this thirst. 

“This, then, O Bhikkus, is the noble truth concerning the destruetion 
of suffering. 

‘‘ Now this, O Bhikkus, is the noble truth concerning the way which 
leads to the destruction of sorrow. Verily, it is this noble eightfold path; 
that is to say, right views, right aspirations, right speech, right eonduct, 
right livelihood, right effort, right mindfulness, and right contemplation. 

“ This, then, O Bhikkus, is the noble truth concerning the destruction 
of sorrow” (pp. 148 ff.). 

But here our extracts must cease. We need only add, as we close this 
volume, that it is one of no small interest to the intelligent reader, as 
well as of very much value to the historian, or to the student of compara- 
tive religion. ‘The name of the translator will be a sufficient guarantee 
of accuracy of rendering; and the English style is not only exceedingly 
appropriate to the subject matter, being both chaste and lofty in diction, 
but is also in itself elegant, sometimes even eloquent. As a whole, we 
consider this volume more readable than any that have preceded it in this 
series. This is due partly to the excellence of the translator’s work, and 
partly to the subject matter of the book. A similar remark, we imagine, 
can be made regarding Buddhist literature in general, as compared with 
that either of Hinduism or Zoroastrianiam. Next to the Buddhist books 
we should be inclined to place those of Muhammadanism. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Tur Book or Enocn: Translated from the Ethiopic, with Introduction 
and Notes. By Rev. George H. Schodde, Ph.D., Professor in Capital 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 12mo. pp. 278. Andover: Warren F. 
Draper. 1882. 


In the fourteenth and fifteenth verses of the Epistle of Jude we read: 
“ And Enoch also, the seventh from Adam, prophesied of these, saying: 
Behold the Lord cometh with ten thousand of his saints, to execute judg- 
ment upon all, and to convince all that are ungodly among them of all 
their ungodly deeds which they have ungodly committed,” etc. In Enoch 
i 9 we read: ‘‘ And behold, he comes with myriads of the holy to pass 
jadgment upon them, and will destroy the impious, and will call to account 
all flesh for everything the sinners and the impious have done and com- 
mitted against him.” It has been commonly supposed that the preceding 
passage in Jude is quoted from the passage in Enoch. In the sixth verse 
of Jude we read: “ And the angels which kept not their first estate, but 
left their own habitation, he hath reserved in everlasting chains under 
darkness unto the judgment of the great day.” The Book of Enoch 
speaks of “iron chains of immense weight ” — “ prepared for the hosts of 
Azazél, to imprison them and put them into the lowest hell.’ “Michael 
and Gabriel, Rufael and Fanuel, they will overpower them on that great 
day, will throw them on that day into the oven of burning fire,” etc., liv. 
8-6 ; comp. lvi. 1 sq.; lxii. 11. There are numerous coincidences, more 
or less noticeable, between the Book of Enoch and the New Testament. 
Between that book and the Old Testament, particularly the prophecy of 
Daniel, the coincidences are more obvious. In the Book of Enoch we 
read of the expected Messiah as “the Just One,” “the Righteous One,” 
“the Chosen One,” ‘the Son of Man,” “the Anointed,” “the Son of the 
woman sitting on the throne of his glory,” the Judge who will try and 
condemn the fallen angels and wicked men. 

J. Chr. K. von Hofmann and Phllipi contend that an inspired writer 
would not have quoted from an apocryphal book, and that the Book of 
Enoch was written after the Epistle of Jude. Jerome, believing that 
Jude quoted from Enoch, did not regard Jude as inspired. The majority 
of critics, however, believe that, at least, certain parts of the book were 
written before the New Testament, and that Jude made a citation from 
it Prof. Schodde supposes that the “Groundwork” of the book was 
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written “before the death of Judas [Maccabi] in B.c. 160; that the “ Par 
ables” in the book were written about 874 B.c.; that the “ Noachiaz 
Fragments” were written somewhat later than the Parables; and thai 
the whole book is Jewish and gives no sign of a post-Christian origin 
This opinion seems to be the correct one. 

The book was probably written in the Hebrew or Aramaic language 
was early translated into the Greek, but the original and the Greel 
translation have been lost for centuries. In 1773 an Ethiopic transla 
tion was discovered in Abyssinia by the English traveller, James Bruce 
In 1800 Silvestre de Sacy made some use of some copies of the Ethiops 
translation. In 1821 Professor Laurence, afterwards Archbishop o 
Cashel, published an English translation of the Ethiopic. In 1833, Prof 
A. G. Hofmann of Jena, began the publication of a German translation 
In 1840 Gfrorer published a Latin translation. In 1851 Dillmann issue 
the most reliable Ethiopic Text, and in 1853 the most accurate transla 
tion of it. Prof. Schodde has given us the best English translation, fron 
the Text of Dillmann. He has evidently made a careful study of tha 
Text, and of the discussions of Dillmann, Liicke, Ewald, Kostlin, Hilgen 
feld, Volkmar, Langen, Gebhardt, Tidemann, and others. He bas mad 
not only an interesting but an important contribution to theological liter 
ature. The Book of Enoch has attracted the attention of the churcl 
fathers, as Justin Martyr, Clemens of Alexandria, Origen, Irenaeus 
Tertullian, Eusebius, Jerome, Hilary, Epiphanius, Augustine, and man: 
others. It has been studied with special care by commentators on Daniel 
Isaiah, the Epistles of Jude and Peter, and the Revelation of John. I 
reflects light on the doctrinal ideas prevalent during the first and secom 
centuries preceding the Christian era. 


Methodist Commentaries. 


Our readers are aware that Rev. D. D. Whedon, LL.D., bas bee: 
engaged for more than a quarter of a century in editing a series of Com 
mentaries on the Bible. We have received the following volumes of th 
series on the Old Testament; The Commentary on Joshua to 2 Samuel 
by Rev. D. Steele, D.D., and Rev. Milton S.Terry, A.M. ; The Commentary 
on Kings to Esther, by Rev. Milton S. Terry, A.M.; The Commentary 
on Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Solomon’s Song, by Rev. J. K. Burr, 
D.D., Rev. W. Hunter, D.D., Rev. A. B. Hyde, D.D. These three 
volumes are uniform with the following, which is the last received by us, 
and bears the following title: ComMENTARY ON THE Op Testa- 
MENT. Vol. v. The Book of Pealms. By F. G. Hibbard, DD. 12mo. 
pp. 448. New York: Phillips and Hunt; Cincinnati: Walden and 
Stowe. 1882. This volume, like the preceding volumeg of the Old 
Testament series, is well fitted for popular use. It is conservative and 
candid. The Psalms which relate to the future life and to the Messiah 
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are explained with special care. The imprecatory Psalms are treated 
jadiciously. One passage, extracted from Tholuck’s Commentary, has a 
Calvinistic ring: ‘‘Is not man permitted,” asks the German professor, 
“to desire that God should do what he really does, provided he desires 
it in that sense in which God does it ? ” 

The series on the Old Testament is to contain eight duodecimo volumes, 
and is yet incomplete. The series on the New Testament contains five 
volumes, the last of which has the following title: ComMENTARY ON THE 
New TESTAMENT. Intended for Popular Use. By D. D. Whedon, LL.D. 
Vol. v. Titus—Revelation. 12mo. pp. 483. New York: Phillips and 
Hunt; Cincinnati: Hitchcock and Walden. 1880. The five volumes 
of this New Testament series are not so well known and so much read 
as they should be by the Congregational and Presbyterian clergy. They 
are the result of severe and extensive study. They give evidence of an 
acute and vigorous mind. They are written in a lucid, precise, and often 
felicitous style. On some passages the reasoning is remarkably powerful: 
Of course, the arguments against the Calvinistic interpretations of the 
New Testament will not be accepted by the majority of our readers; but 
the arguments for the evangelical system in general will be gratefully 
appreciated. We will here call attention to what we consider one fair 
specimen of the commentary asa whole, We refer to the explanation 
given by Dr. D. A. Whedon of 1 Pet. iii. 18-20. This litigated passage is 
represented as teaching that Christ by his Spirit preached in the person of 
Noah to the antediluvians, who were disobedient at the time of their 
listening to the patriarch’s message, and were in prison, in a state of pun- 
ishment, at the time of Christ’s crucifixion. The commentary opposes the 
various theories that Christ after his crucifixion preached in his own 
person to those spirits, and offered salvation to them. In opposing these 
theories the following passages occur : 

Our Lord’s descent to Hades was to “ Paradise, the blessed side of Hades, 
whither the penitent thief accompanied him, as was promised on the 
Cross. ..... He entered that world as do other men, with the humble, 
prayerful cry upon his lips, ‘ Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit’ 
(Luke xxiii. 46), and with the limitations of a man, as he had passed his 
whole earthly life. That saints and angels welcomed him as personally, 
though not yet officially, victorious, and that he partook of a higher bliss 
than when on earth, we can well believe. But not even his human soul 
could bridge over the awful, impassable gulf between Paradise and the 
prison-house of Hades, of which Father Abraham said to the rich man, 
‘They which would pass from hence to you cannot; neither can they 
pass to us that would come from thence’ (Luke xvi. 26). This is one of 
the inexorable laws of the realm of the dead, which some of the above- 
mentioned theories forget when they imagine Christ’s human spirit 
crossing to preach to the lost, or the lost accepting salvation, and passing 
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the ‘great gulf’ into Paradise, which our Lord himself, in the words 
cited, declares impossible. If Christ in person preached in hades to the 
antediluvians there imprisoned, by the well-known law, Ezceptw probat 
reguiam, ‘The exception proves the rule,’—the specification of the 
persons to whom he preached, namely, the disobedient of Noah’s time, 
excludes all others from the message.” The representations that Christ 
entered “the world of spirits as a triumphant conqueror, there doing 
the work of Judge and Saviour, overlook the important fact that he was 
still in his state of humiliation. ‘Being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross’ (Phil. ii. 8). He had voluntarily gone down to the lowest depths 
of self-humiliation in his death on the cross, and there he remained until 
the moment of his resurrection, the beginning of his exaltation. Death 
was conqueror, and still held him in its grasp. The shame of the cross 
was upon him. The curse which he took upon himself had crushed him 
in the sight of the universe; and he still lay under it where he fell. The 
atonement in itself was complete in his dying; but, however exultingly 
the wonderful story, soon to be made glorious, might be told in Paradise, 
its application and the proclamation of it as an accomplished and valid 
fact required the precedent deliverance from the curse by the resurrec- 
tion. Only so, as it seems to us, was the “all power” (Matt. xxviii. 18) 
won to authoritatively condemn as Judge, or to offer mercy as Re- 
deemer.” ‘The doctrine that Christ preached the gospel to the antedi- 
luvians when they were in Hades is contrary to the whole tenor of 
Scripture, which confines its offers of salvation to the present life, and 
connects the decisions of the final judgment with the characters and acts 
of men as they are in the world, and not as they may be formed after 
death. See Matt. vii. 21-28; x. 82, 88; xxv. 31-46; Mark viii. 88; 
Luke xvi. 25, 26; Rom. ii. 6; 2 Cor. v. 10; Heb. ix. 27; Rev. ii. 10. 
An interpretation which is at war with the analogy of faith cannot be 
safe or true.” 


Works on Eschatology. 


Various notices of these Works have been prepared for the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, but must now be omitted. The following are condensed from more 
lengthened notices for which we have not sufficient space. 


BiBLE TERMINOLOGY RELATIVE TO THE Future Lire. An Inquiry 
into the Meaning of the principal Scriptural Terms touching the Nature 
and Destiny of Man, viz. Soul; Spirit; Life; Death; Hell; the Second 
Death ; Punishment; Everlasting Destruction ; the Life Everlasting; 
Eternal; the Great Salvation; the Unspeakable Gift ; Discarded 
Scriptural Terms. By J. H. Pettingell, A.M. 12mo. pp. 868. Phil- 
adelphia: The Bible Banner Association; J. D. Brown, Agent. 
1881. 
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H ZQH AIONIOS. Tue Lire Evervastinc. Whatisit? Whence 
is it? Whose isit? By J. H. Pettingell, AM. With a Symposium, 
in which Twenty Representative Men — Clergymen, Laymen, Profes- 
sors, Doctors, and Scholars of different Evangelical Churches in Europe 
and America — unite in expressing their own Views on the Question dis- 
cussed by the Author. 12mo. pp.761. Philadelphia: J.D. Brown. 1882. 


Mr. Pettingell is well known as the author of the “ Theological Tri- 
lemma,” “ Language, its Nature and Functions,” and other works. A 
large part of the volume entitled “ The Life Everlasting ” is a republica- 
tion of the volume entitled “ Bible Terminology relative to the Future 
Life.” The great aim of Mr. Pettingell is to show that we derive our im- 
mortality not from our parents by natural birth, but from Christ by a new 
spiritual birth ; that our immortality is conditioned on our holiness; that 
the finally impenitent will be punished “ with everlasting destruction ”; i.e. 
with annihilation. 

The looseness of Mr. Pettingell’s style is seen even in his definitions. 
Punishment, he says, is “the infliction of the penalty that sustains the 
law” (The Life Everlasting, p. 225). He might as well say that penalty 
is the infliction of the punishment that sustains the law. Between penalty 
and punishment there is no such distinction as is indicate] in the sentence 
quoted above. The main distinction between the two words is thus 
pointed out by Dr. Whately: “A penalty is a punishment considered in 
the light of a debt incurred by certain offences, which must be paid off 
by its object. The expression, when used in reference to the law, is 
oftenest applied to fines; and in a more general application it is used to 
describe those sufferings which are the natural consequences of a fault, and 
which may be considered as the debt which the offender incurs. We 
should say, ‘sickness or poverty is the penalty which the intemperate or 
the extravagant must pay for their criminal indulgences.’” (Selection of 
English Synonymes, by Archbishop Whately, p. 164.) Mr. Pettingell’s 
want of precision is attended with another fault, that of verbosity. He 
repeats and reiterates the same idea without any such variation of terms as 
would give it additional force. Many of his repetitions result from his earn- 
estness. He is evidently sincere in his belief. and desirous that his readers 
may share it with him. His honest zeal awakens a sympathy with him. 

We are rather surprised that amid his references to authors who have 
written on his favorite topic, Mr. Pettingell makes no mention of Andrew 
Jukes. The noted work of this writer, entitled ‘“‘The Second Death and 
the Restitution of all Things; with some Preliminary Remarks on the 
Nature and Inspiration of Holy Scripture,” has a fair claim to be con- 
sidered by an advocate of the doctrine of annihilation. The favorite idea 
of Mr. Jukes is that men are saved not from death, but by death and out 
of death ; that the destruction of sinners is not the extinction of their ex- 
istence, but is a means of their blessedness. He cites passages like the 
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following in proof that the word “death” is not used in the Bible to 
denote annihilation: Romans vi. 7, 11; vii. 9; viii. 6, 38; Eph. iz. 1, 2; 
1 Cor. xv. 87; John xii. 24. He also cites passages like the following in 
proof that the word “destruction” does not denote annihilation: Psalm 
xc. 8; Job ix. 22; xix. 10; Heb. i. 11, 12; 2 Peter iii. 6. So the words 
translated “to perish,” “to be lost,” do not mean the extinction of life: 
Isa. lvii. 1; Ps. lxxxiii. 16-18; Matt. x. 89; xvi. 25; John xii. 25; 1 Cor. 
1.18; 2 Cor. ii. 15; iv. 8. (See Appendix to “ Restitution of All Things,” 
Note A, pp. 169-174.) It is very significant that while Mr. Pettingell 
is confident that the Bible cannot be explained unless it teaches that the 
wicked “die,” are “ destroyed,’”’ are “ lost,” or “ perish” in the sense of 
being deprived of existence itself, Mr. Jukes is equally confident that the 
Bible cannot be explained unless it teaches that the wicked “die,” are 
“ destroyed,” are “ lost,”’ or “ perish ” in the sense of not being deprived 
of existence, but of suffering for a time in order to be made blessed for- 
ever. Such a contrariety of opinions held by the opponents of the ortho- 
dox doctrine of eternal punishment is an indication that they have no 
right to be confident in their opinions, even if they adhere to them. 


Doom ETERNAL: The Bible and Church Doctrine of Everlasting Punish- 
ment. By Rev. Junius B. Reimensnyder. With an Introduction by 
C. P. Krauth, S.T.D., LL.D., Norton Professor of Systematic Theology, 
and Vice-Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. 12mo. pp. 384. 
Philadelphia: Nelson S. Quirey. 1880. 


This volume is specially valuable as proving that the doctrine of eternal 
punishment has been generally taught by the Christian church. The ex- 
tracts in the volume from the church fathers, from modern theologians, 
from the decrees of councils, from public creeds and confessions are apt 
and exact. The comments on Biblical texts are candid and fair. The 
volume is written in an excellent spirit, and is well adapted for popular 
use, as well as for the study of clergymen. It contains valid answers to 
the objections made by Mr. Pettingell and Mr. Jukes, although it does not 
make formal citations from those authors. 


Tue Hoty BIBLE ACCORDING TO THE AUTHORIZED VERSION (A.D. 
1611). With an Explanatory and Critical Commentary and a Re- 
vision of the Translation, by Bishops and other Clergy of the Anglican 
Church. Edited by F. C. Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter, late Preacher 
at Lincoln’s Inn, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. New Testament. 
Vol. rv. Hebrews—The Revelation of St. John. 8vo. pp. 844. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Eighteen years ago Lord Ossington, then Speaker of the House of 
Commons, proposed the plan of this commentary, which has therefore 
been called the Speaker’s Commentary. The publication of the work 
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began ten years ago. In this concluding volume of the work the Epistle 
to the Hebrews has been expounded by Dr. William Kay, Rector of Great 
Leghs (who regards the Epistle as the work of the apostle Paul) ; the 
Epistle of James, by Dr. Robert Scott, Dean of Rochester; the First 
Epistle of Peter, by Rev. F. C. Cook, Canon of Exeter, and general 
editor of the commentary; the Second Epistle of Peter, by Dr. J. R. 
Lumley, Norrisian Professor of Divinity, Cambridge; the three Epistles 
of John, by Dr. W. Alexander, Bishop of Derry and Raphoe; the Epistle 
of Jude, by Dr. J. R. Lumley, Norrisian Professor of Divinity, Cambridge ; 
the Revelation of John, by Dr. William Lee, Archbishop King’s Lecturer 
on Divinity in the University of Dublin, and Archdeacon of Dublin. 
This volume, like the other parts of the commentary, is conservative, 
adapted to the wants of pastors, fitted to instruct the teachers of Bible- 
classes, but not exactly suited to the necessities of the advanced and critical 
scholar. 


Tue True Story or Jonn Smytua, THE Se-Baptist, as told by Him- 
self and his Contemporaries. With an Inquiry whether Dipping were 
a New Mode of Baptism in England in or about 1641, and some 
Consideration of the Historical Value of Certain Extracts from the 
alleged ‘‘ Ancient Records” of the Baptist Church of Epworth, Crowle, 
and Butterwick (Eng.), lately published, and claimed to suggest Im- 
portant Modifications of the History of the Seventeenth Century. 
With Collections toward a Bibliography of the First Two Generations 
of the Baptist Controversy. By Henry Martyn Dexter. Boston: Lee 
and Shepard: 1881. 


Dr. Dexter has adopted the improved method of writing history. He 
has not trusted in conjecture and generalized statements. He has ex- 
amined the minutiae of the subjects which he has described. He has 
made a vigorous and exhaustive search for the details, however unim- 
portant they may appear at first. Often the most momentous results 
depend on apparently insignificant facts. Historians have too often 
overlooked private records, obscure diaries, worm-eaten manuscripts, 
and have prepared their narratives by logical construction, rather than 
by personal examination of original sources. Dr. Dexter has sought out 
the original documents, studied them with rare patience and perseverance; 
and his historical works will be cited for a long time as authoritative. 

The present volume is divided into three parts, and one chapter is given 
to each of them. The first is devoted to the retelling of the story of John 
Smyth, known as the Se-Baptist, with especial reference to two points, 
both of which have been contested; viz. that his first secession from the 
ancient Congregational church in Amsterdam had nothing to do with 
baptism, he himself at that time not having changed his old views on that 
subject; and that subsequently, when he did change those views, in default 
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the agreement between these books and those of other evangelical sects 
on the great essentials of religion. The volume contains careful transla- 
tions of The Augsburg Confession, The Apology of the Augsbarg Con- 
fession, The Smalcald Articles, The Small Catechism, the Large Cate- 
chism, The Formula of Concord. The second volume of this great work 
will be published in “‘the near future,” and promises to be not only inter- 
esting in itself, but to augment the interest and value of the first volume. 
Such a publication as this reflects high honor on the Lutheran church. 
It is a sign that the church has more enthusiasm for its doctrinal standards 
than characterizes some other sects. Without this enthusiasm, a denomi- 
nation loses strength and vitality. It is instructive to notice the interest 
felt by Lutherans in “Dr. Martin Luther,” as compared with the want 
of interest felt by Calvinists in John Calvin; to notice also the close 
affinity between Lutheranism and Calvinism, even on the doctrines which 
separate the two systems. This affinity is well exhibited in the Formula 
of Concord, chapter xi. pp. 525-528. The deep and simple piety of the 
early Lutherans is indicated in various parts of this goodly volume ; also 
their reverence for the divine word, and their zeal for the substance and 
form of the truth. We hope that this and its forthcoming com anion 
volume will be circulated extensively among all evangelical denominations. 
The study of such works gives tone to Christian character. 


CuRisTIAN Etuics. Special Part. First Division: Individual Ethics. 
By Dr. H. Martensen, Bishop of Seeland. Translated from the author's 
German Edition by William Appleck, B.D. 8vo. pp. 428. Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark; New York: Scribner and Welford. 1881. 


This forms the seventh volume of Clark’s Foreign Theological Library, 
New Series. Those who are familiar with the General Ethics of Dr. 
Martensen will welcome this part of his Special Ethics, which is a side- 
piece of the general. His nomenclature differs from that of British and 
American ethicists ; but his principles are easily recognized as essentially 
the same which characterize the school of Bishop Butler. At first we 
are disconcerted by his remarks on the love for the phenomenal, and on 
infinite sins ; but we soon find that he is speaking of subjects quite familiar 
tous. It is needless to add that he is an uncommonly solid and judicious 
writer on morals, as well as on religion. The English style of this 
volume is somewhat cumbersome, but is on the whole perspicuous. It is 
difficult to translate the sentences of Martensen into idiomatic English. 


SrupiEs in ScrENCE AND Re icion. By G. Frederick Wright, Au- 
thor of The Logic of Christian Evidences. 12mo. pp.890. Andover: 
Warren F. Draper. 1882, 


Among the authors who have discussed the mutual relations of science 
and Christianity Professor Wright holds a conspicuous position. He is 
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skilled in the natural sciences, and has made interesting and important 
discoveries in the phenomena of the kames of Eastern New England. 
He is now engaged, in connection with Professor H. C. Lewis, and under 
the auspices of Professor J. P. Lesley, the state geologist of Pennsylvania, 
in exploring the terminal moraine which extends from the Atlantic coast 
westward to and beyond the Ohio line. While familiar with geology, 
palaeontology, and the kindred sciences, he is equally, or still more, fa- 
miliar with the various departments of theological science. He is at home 
in the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, and well skilled in the principles 
of hermeneutics. His theological essays, printed in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, would form a volume equal perhaps in size to his Logic of Chris- 
tian Evidences or his Studies in Science and Religion. His present pro- 
fessorship at Oberlin Theological Seminary will give him facilities for 
rendering valuable service not only to Oberlin, but to the church in 
general. 

The first chapter of the present volume (on Inductive Reasoning) was 
originally published in the New Englander; the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth chapters (on Darwinism, the Doctrine of Final Cause, etc.) were 
published in the Bibliotheca Sacra. The sixth chapter (on Prehistoric 
Man) “ is in the line of the author's original investigations, and will, with 
its illustrations, it is hoped, enlarge somewhat the boundaries of human 
knowledge.” The seventh chapter (on the Relation of the Bible to 
Science) is distinctively theological, and is a good specimen of the author's 
aptitude for theological thought and expression. The entire volume is 
“a companion to the Logic of Christian Evidences,” a work which has been 
well received by scholars in Great Britain, as well as our own country. 


MEN AND Books, oR Stupies In Homivetics. Lectures Introductory 
to “ The Theory of Preaching.” By Austin Phelps, D.D., late Bartlet 
Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in Andover Theological Seminary. 12mo. 
pp- 354. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1882. 


This volume is characterized by compact thought, terse and racy style. 
It abounds with expressions which may easily pass into proverbs. It will be 
eminently useful to clergymen, and may be highly serviceable to scholarly 
laymen. The principles of eloquence are the same in the pulpit, in the 
senate, at the bar, and at the table. The “ table talk” of Luther, Selden, 
and Coleridge furnishes admirable specimens of eloquence. A popular 
writer has expressed his grief that the multitude of books and the facility 
of writing and publishing them have impoverished the conversation of 
men. Formerly men cultivated the art of conversation as a means of 
disseminating knowledge and promoting virtue. Now they have little 
time for oral, familiar converse, and express their ideas on the printed 
page. Thus they hope to find a larger audience, but what they gain in 
extension they lose in intensity. In this view we are particularly im- 
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pressed by the remarks of Professor Phelps on “ Unwritten Literature” 
(pp. 211-221). They are suggestive of rich ideas. His “Plan of Stady 
of the English Literature” (Lecture xxii. pp.-825-889) is of great value. 
The general influence of the volume is decidedly favorable to solid dis- 
course, to strong thonght, to habits of vigorous study. The Lectures are 
admirably fitted to arrest the downward tendency of the pulpit; to dis- 
courage superficial, sensatioual preaching ; to form habits of rigid mental 
and moral discipline ; to elevate the taste of men, and incline them to the 
study of the Bible and to the profound treatises upon it. 


ENGLisH SYNONYMES: Explained in Alphabetical Order; with copious 
Illustrations and Examples drawn from the best Writers, to which is 
now added an Index to the Words. By George Crabb, A.M. New 
Edition with Additions and Corrections. 12mo. pp. 856. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1881. 


Mr. George Crabb was born at Palgrave, Suffolk County, England, 
Dec. 8, 1778, and died at Hammersmith, Dec. 4, 1854, at the age of seventy- 
six years lacking four days. At the age of forty-three yeara he was grad- 
uated at the University of Oxford (Magdalen College). He had then been 
married twenty-two years. In 1825 was published his “ Universal His- 
torical Dictionary,” in two quarto volumes. In 1853 was published the 
fifth edition of his “Dictionary of General Knowledge.” In 1823 he 
published a ‘‘ Universal Technological Dictionary ” in two quarto volumes. 
The first American edition of his “ English Synonymes” was published in 
1819. Various editions of it have appeared in this country and in Eng- 
land. In addition to the works named -above he published an English 
Grammar for Germans; a German Grammar for Englishmen; Extracts 
from German Authors; German and English Conversationalists; New 
Pantheon. or Mythology of all Nations. One of these books passed through 
seven editions; another, nine. 

The present edition of his ‘“‘ English Synonymes ” contains twenty-five 
pages of valuable Index, and some changes in the body of the work. The 
great popularity of the work has resulted from the number of words which 
it discriminates, the fulness of its definitions, the number and character 
of the authorities which are cited in it. In these particulars it is more 
extensive than other Synonymous Dictionaries. 


A MANUAL oF Hinpu PANTHEISM. The Vedantasara, translated, with 
copious annotations, by Major G. A. Jacob, Bombay Staff Corps, 
Inspector of Army Schools. pp. x, 129. London: Triibner and 
Company. 1881. 


Many whose sympathies are deeply enlisted in the East will welcome 
the increased interest in oriental subjects which is now noticeable among 
intelligent people in this country and in England. Books like that whose 
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title we have just quoted are both a sign and a cause of this revival of 
interest. The design of the present work is to furnish, to missionaries 
and others who have not the time for original investigation, the means of 
studying the difficult subject of Indian philosophy. Major Jacob, to 
whose accurate scholarship we are indebted for this translation, is an 
exception to the great majority of English officers of the Indian army, in 
that he has given his days and nichts for nearly a quarter of a century to 
unceasing study of the Sanskrit language and literature. He is now 
excelled by but any European scholars in his acquaintance with the 
ancient tongue of Hindustan and the works which lie buried in it. The 
present volume is the first visible result of these studies of a lifetime ; 
but we hope, and are sure, that it will by no means be the last. His light 
is too clear and steady to be hidden under a bushel. We wish that a 
Sanskrit professorship in America might be provided for him; our 
American colleges need such scholars as he, and happy would that 
institution be which secured him. Indian philosophy is a subject which 
it is hard to master from books merely. The help of the living teacher 
is necessary to a full comprehension of its teachings; especially of the old 
Shastris and Pandits of that land where the philosophy itself has been 
developed, whose minds are steeped in its principles, and thorouchly 
imbued with its spirit. Major Jacob has passed the best portion of his 
life in India. He is thoroughly familiar not alone with the ancient 
Sanskrit, but also with the modern vernacular current in the districts 
where his residence has been. He has associated long and closely with 
educated Hindus, and has imbibed from them such a knowledge of their 
methods of thought, and of the growth of these philosophical ideas in 
their own minds, as is quite impossible to one who knows their philosophy 
only from their writings, and studies it nowhere but in books. The reader, 
therefore, may be sure of finding in Major Jacob a thoroughly competent 
guide. 

The Sanskrit title of the book before us, Vedanta-sara, signifies 
“essence or epitome of the Vedanta”; and is descriptive of the 
character of the work — much more s0, indeed, than is frequently the 
case with Indian book-titles. The Vedanta — as we need hardly remind 
our readers, meaning “end of the Veda,” either because it is the philo- 
sophical system founded on the treatises called the Upanishads, which 
constitute appendices to the Vedas, or because it i3 regarded as the 
logical end or outcome of the principles which are found scattered 
throughout Vedic literature, and the development of the course of 
thought there started—is the most popular and influential of all the 
six systems of Hindu philosophy. It is this system which teaches the 
peculiar doctrines of Indian pantheism; which regards the Supreme 
Spirit as the only real existence, and looks upon all other existences, 
whether inferior gods and demons, or men, or things, as only illusory 
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appearances, under which, for the time, the essence of the Supreme Spirit 
has clothed itself. The power which makes this illusion — this Maya, to use 
the Indian word — seem real to us, while actually it is not, is the puwer of 
ignorance. Ignorance thus becomes a positive factor in the practical 
development of the universe. To be delivered from ignorance, and to 
become truly wise, is to rise to an apprehension of the Supreme Spirit as 
the only reality. This is to be effected by adiligent study of the Vedanta. 
Having attained to this apprehension, and being thus freed from that 
ignorance which holds the soul captive to Maya, the student is prepared to 
be absorbed himself into that Supreme Spirit, and to lose his independent 
existence in his God. This is Mukti, the final heavenly state of the Hindu. 
The Vedantasara is a compendium of the principles of this philosophy. 
It lays no claim to originality. Tradition assigns to Vyas, the reputed 
compiler of the Vedas, the authorship of the earliest work in which the 
Vedantic philosophy as a consistent whole was put forth, and on which 
the Vedantasara is based in part. The Vedantaszara itself was written by 
one Sadananda, and is a comparatively recent work — much less than 
a thousand years old. It is quite short. With all the help of large type, 
heavy leads, and wide margins, the publishers of this translation could 
hardly made it eke out one half of a thin octavo volume. The remainder 
of the book is occupied with explanatory and illustrative notes by the 
translator, which we can only wish were more numerous than they are. 
The course of thought in the, Vedantasara is briefly this: After the usual 
introductory salutations to the gods and the preceptor of the author, 
certain praecognita necessary for the comprehension of the subject are 
enumerated, but in very few words, because they are supposed to be 
already understood by any one taking up the treatise. We are then 
furnished with a definition of Ignorance, which, associated with the 
Supreme Intelligence (or Brahma), is the cause of the (apparent) 
universe, and the successive steps are described of the evolution, from 
this remarkable compound of pure intelligence and ignorance, of the 
entire realm of visible existences. A demonstration is then given that 
the whole phenomenal world is nought else but the illusory effect of this 
strange conjunction ; after which the meaning of the “great Vedantic 
sentence,” as it is called, ‘that art thou,” is explained. The explanation 
shows that the “that” (viz. the phenomenal world) is identical with the 
“thou” (viz. the student), since both are but emanations from the uni- 
versal soul. When the pupil has apprehended the meaning of this sen- 
tence, he has attained to such a freedom from enthralling ignorance 
as to see how he himself is Brahma. The treatise closes with an enumer- 
ation of the means necessary to effect such a discipline of the mind that 
this cognition of Brahma may take place (such as “ hearing” the Vedan- 
tic writings, “consideration ” or reflection on the reality which has been 
heard of in them, “ profound contemplation ” and “‘ meditation ”) and with 
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a description of the person who has arrived at this state of spiritual 
development, to which it is the object of the Vedantic philosophy to con- 
duct its votaries. 

Major Jacob’s notes are excellent, and throw much light on the obscu- 
rities of the text, which to a Western mind are very nimerous. But 
what we miss in the book is an introduction, or an appendix, in which 
should be embraced (1) such bibliographical details as are possible 
regarding the book and its author; and (2) a synopsis of the work itself, 
giving its course of thought, and showing the logical connection between 
the different paragraphs and sections. The careful student can indeed 
construct such a synopsis for himself, provided he be not wholly ignorant 
of the subject to begin with. But to most of those who take up the book, 
certainly in this country, the peculiarities of Indian thought and philoso- 
phy will be so far unknown as to render such editorial aid very desirable. 
When a second edition is published, which we hope will be soon, Major 
Jacob would do well to supply this deficiency, and also to insert several 
foot-notes, referred to here and there by the appropriate superior figures 
in the text, but unaccountably lacking at the bottom of the page. 

The book will repay attentive perusal. One reading will not suffice ; 
it is only to careful study that such a work reveals all its treasures. And 
the attentive reader of this will find in it much of that profundity of 
speculation, that subtilty of thought, that keenness of discrimination, 
that accuracy, and yet that surprising falseness of logic, and that peculiar 
failure to grasp the really essential point of a subject, which are character- 
istic of all the workings of the Indian mind, and which have made the 
Vedantic philosophy, what it unquestionably is, one of the intellectual 
wonders of the world. C. W. P. 


EASTERN PROVERBS AND EMBLEMS ILLUSTRATING OLD TRUTHS. By 
Rev. J. Long, Member of the Bengal Asiatic Society, F.R.G.S. 8vo. 
pp- 280. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. 1881. 


“The materials from which this little work has been compiled are 
scattered over more than a thousand volumes, some very rare.” The 
work was “begun a quarter of acentury ago in the jungles of India,” 
and is designed for the benefit of ‘ Orientalists, lovers of folk-lore, 
teachers, and preachers.” Its value to preachers is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing quotation from Scarborough, author of the Chinese Proverbs: 
“Used as quotations, the value of proverbs in China is immense. So 
used in conversation, they add a piquancy and a flavor which greatly 
delights the Chinese, and makes mutual intercourse more easy and agree- 
able. But it is to the missionary that the value of an extensive acquaint- 
ance with Chinese proverbs is of the highest importance. Personal 
experience, as well as the repeated testimony of others, makes us bold to 
assert that even a limited knowledge of Chinese proverbs is to him of 
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daily and inestimable value. A proverb will often serve to rouse the 
flagging attention of a congregation, or to arrest it at the commencement 
of a discourse. A proverb will often serve to produce a smile of good 
nature in an apparently ill-tempered audience, and so to call forth a kindly 
feeling which did not seem before to exist. And very often a proverb 
aptly quoted will serve to convey a truth in the most terse and striking 
manner, so obviating the necessity for detached and lengthy argument, 
whilst it fixes at a stroke the idea you are wishing to convey.” Again, 
Archbishop Trench says: “ Any one who by after investigation has sought 
to discover how much our rustic hearers carry away, even from sermons 
to which they have attentively listened, will find that it is hardly ever 
the course or tenor of the argument, supposing the discourse to have 
contained such; but if anything has been uttered, as it used so often to 
be by the best Puritan preachers, tersely, pointedly, epigrammatically, 
this will have stayed by them, while all the rest have passed away. Great 
preachers to the people, such as have found their way to the universal 
heart of their fellows, have ever been great employers of proverbs.” 

The interest and worth of this collection may be shown by the fol- 
lowing proverbs extracted from various parts of it. They evince the - 
shrewdness and acuteness of the Oriental mind. Many of them bear 
a striking resemblance to various biblical passages; those, for example, 
relating to native depravity, the impossibility of serving two masters, the 
nature of ingratitude, of deception, the need of combining right deeds 
with right feeling, the delay of repentance, etc. 

Tamul.— Though he wash three times a day, will the crow become a 
white crane ? 

Veman. — If you take a bear-skin, and wash it ever so long, will it, 
instead of its native blackness, ever become white? If you beat a 
wooden image, will it hence acquire any good quality ? 

Urdu. — Will the gall-nut become as sweet as the cocoa-nut, though 
watered with honey ? 

Bengal. — The nightingale lays its young in the crow’s nest, but the 
young do not behave as crows. | 

Arab. — It is hard to chase and catch two hares. 

Modern Greek. — Two watermelons cannot be carried under one arm. 

Tamul. — A benefit conferred on the worthy is engraved in stone; on 
the unkind, written in water. 

Talmud. — Do not throw a stone into the well out of which you have 
drunk. 

Tamul.— The physician who cured the striped tiger of his sickness 
became his prey. 

Tamul.— A benefit conferred on the worthless is an earthen vessel 
falling on a stone. 

Tamul. — The scorpion stings him who helps it out of the fire. 
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China. — There are two good men: one dead, the other unborn. 

Oriental. — Virtue is always exposed to envy; we cast not stones at a 
barren tree. 

Shanti Shatak.—To wherever you roam in sky or ocean, yet your 
actions from birth up will follow you before the judge as the shadow the 
substance. 

Telugu. — A man’s shadow remains near himself. 

Tamul.— The solemn thoughts of the funeral pyre last till each one 
returns home. 

Russian. — The nail is not guilty that the hammer beats it into the 
beam. 

Mahratta. — Man’s body is a chariot, the charioteer is himself, and his 
passions are the horses; if the latter are well managed, all goes well. 

Afghan. — The bird sees the grain, but not the snare. 

Telugu.— The fox offered his services for nothing — to guard the sheep. 

Veman Telugu. — A crocodile while swimming in water can destroy an 
elephant ; out of the stream, it is discomfited easily by a dog. In the 
water a ship will float smoothly ; out of it, it cannot crawl even a cubit. 

China. — Unjustly got wealth is snow sprinkled with hot water; lands 
improperly obtained are but sand-bars in a stream. 

Arab. — The contemplation of vice is a vice. 

China. — To come to the river wishing to fish is not enough; you must 
bring the net in your hand. 

Persian.— One pound of learning requires ten pounds of common 
sense to apply it. 

Buddhagosha. — A reciter of the law, but not a doer, is like a cowherd 
counting the cows of others. 

Arab. —- The best part of repentance is little sinning. The tears of 
repentance are cool, and refresh the eyes. | 

Sanskrit. — Silence is the ornament of the ignorant. 

Turk. — A great river makes no noise. 

Tamul. — The handle of the axe is the enemy of its kind. 

China. — A word once spoken, an army of chariots cannot overtake it. 

Russian. — When he was drowning he promised an axe; when he was 
rescued, he gave only the handle. 

Arab.— While the antidote is coming, the snake-bitten man dies. 

China. — It is too late to pull the rein when the horse is on the edge 
of the precipice. It is too late to stop the leak when the vessel is in the 
midst of the river. 

Russian. — Pray to God, but continue to row to the shore. 

Russian. — Prepare for death, but neglect not to sow. 

Talmud. — A man knowing law, but without God’s fear, is a man having 
the key of the inner, but not of the outer, chamber. 

China. — Men will be no more virtuous without’exhortation than a bell 
will sound without being struck. 
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Mahabharat. — Neither mother, nor children, nor kinsmen, nor dear 
familiar friends follow a man in death; he departs alone. The deeds 
alone which he has done are his fellow-travellers. 

Persian. — Give in this world, receive in the next. 

Turk.— What you give in charity in this world, you take with you 
after death. Do good, and throw it into the sea; if the fish does not 
know it, God does. 

Russian. — Throw bread and salt behind you, you get them before you. 


REMINISCENCES, CHIEFLY OF ORIEL COLLEGE AND THE OXFORD 
MoveMENT. By the Rev. T. Mozley, M.A. In two volumes. 12mo. 
pp- 450, 448. New York and Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Com- 
pany. 1882. 

The title-page informs us that the author of these volumes was formerly 
Fellow of Oriel; successively Perpetual Curate of Moreton Pinckney, 
Northants; Rector of Colderton, Wilts; Rector of Plymtree, Devon; 
and Rural Dean of Plymtree and of Ottery. In his introduction 
he says: “ This is but a superficial work; for I am not much of a 
logician, or of a metaphysician, or of a philosopher. Least of all am I 
a theologian” (p. 11). The work gives us glimpses of the great Oxford 
Movement and of the men who were connected with it, ‘“‘as friends 
or as foes or as spectators.” It gives us snatches of the student and 
private life of Newman, Copleston, Whately, Keble, Blanco White, 
Hartley Coleridge, the Wilberforces, Sir James Stephen, and many 
others well known to fame. It abounds with trifles; but they are inter- 
esting because fragments of a history which will never be written in a 
complete form. As a contribution to the history of the Oxford Move- 
ment, it is as different from the contribution which might have been 
expected from Dr. Pusey asa village dance from a funeral procession. 
The author describes his own work not as a complete structure, but as 
“planks saved from a great wreck of time.” A single sentence or two 
will serve to indicate the freedom and nonchalance with which the work 
of Mr. Mozley is written. Archbishop “ Whately had a very good 
saying about the majority of preachers: ‘They aim at nothing, and they 
hit it.” Is it possible to describe better his own episcopate ?” (Vol. i. 
p- 272). 


Tre Mosaic Era: A Series of Lectures on Exodus, Leviticus, Num- 
bers, and Deuteronomy. By John Monro Gibson, M.A., D.D., author 
of The Ages before Moses. 12mo. pp.xiv,359. New York: Anson 
D. F. Randolph and Company. 1881. 

This volume affords one of the many proofs that in the days to come the 
Old Testament is to assume a prominence in the pulpit which has not 
been given it in the days which have just gone by. Dr. Gibson’s Lectures 
are suggestive and often profound ; well fitted for the edification of the 
churches. 
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ARTICLE I. 


THE END OF LUKE’S GOSPEL AND THE BEGINNING OF 
THE ACTS. TWO STUDIES. 


BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D... LATELY PRESIDENT OF YALE COLLEGR. 


I. 

At the close of his Gospel, Luke, or whoever may be the 
author of the Gospel called by his name, subjoins imme- 
diately to the account of the risen Christ’s visit to the eleven, 
on the evening of the resurrection day, the narrative of the 
ascension. In doing this he gives no notice ta the reader 
that any interval of time passed between the two events longer 
than that between early morning and early evening. At the 
beginning of the second narrative, however, we find him 
declaring that the ascension took place forty days after the 
resurrection, and that there were repeated interviews between 
Jesus and the apostles in this period of time. If Luke had 
not written a second book, no other explanation (of the end 
of the Gospel) could have been admitted, save that he con- 
ceived of the ascension as taking place on the same day 
with the resurrection. But the first book has been almost 
uniformly interpreted by the second. There has been a 
general agreement that Luke threw together in a summary 
way, at the close of his first narrative, the last events which 
he had intended to include in it, without pointing out their 
distance from one another, — without that historical perspec 
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historian. Perhaps he designed to be more full when he 
should continue his narrative of the events subsequent to 
the departure of Christ from the presence of his disciples. 
This continuation, or second book, he may have already 
projected, and meanwhile Theophilus, an ‘ instructed’ Chris- 
tian, had already so much knowledge of the great facts of 
the life of Christ that a brief notice was all that was here 
demanded. The ascension pointed in two directions, — 
towards the life on earth thus glorified at its close, and 
towards the kingdom of heaven, begun by apostolic labors 
and by the presence of the Holy Spirit, for which Christ’s 
going away was essential. 

Very little difficulty has been found by most of the com- 
mentators in attempting to reconcile the two narratives. 
Thus, Euthymius Zigabenus, in commenting on Luke xxiv. 
50, simply says: ‘He [Jesus] led them out not then, but 
on the fortieth day after the resurrection. For the evangelist 
passed over (7rapédpayev) the intermediate events.” And it 
is enough to refer to Ellicott’s lectures on the life of Christ 
as expressing the current modern opinion on this point. 

Meyer, however, a careful, able, honest, and Christian 
scholar, — one who changed many of his opinions between 
the publication of the first editions of his commentaries and 
his death, — took quite another view of the relation between 
the end of Luke and the beginning of Acts—a view which 
he continued to take as long as he lived. There was a two- 
fold tradition, he thought; one of them to the effect that 
Jesus ascended to heaven on the very day of the resurrection 
(Luke xxiv.; Mark xvi.) ; the other, that he remained on 
earth quite a number of days (Matt.; John), or, more 
definitely, forty days (Acts i.): ‘* Luke in the Gospel fol- 
lowed the first tradition, but in the history of the apostles 
the second; which, therefore, he first became acquainted 
with after composing his Gospel, or, what is more probable, 
then first made his own.” 

We might say here that the first Gospel makes no mention 
at all of the ascension; and the same is true of the fourth, 
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as far as direct historical statement is concerned, although 
the ascension is referred to more than once. And again, 
the end of Mark seems to be founded chiefly on Luke, and 
has in itself, we must believe, no independent authority. 
Now, as there is no evidence from any other source except 
the Gospel of Luke of an ascension in the evening of the day 
of the resurrection, the most that can be said is that Luke 
supposed when he wrote his Gospel that the ascension fol- 
lowed the resurrection by a few hours, but that afterwards, 
when he wrote the Acts, he discovered his mistake, or that 
he now believed and “ made his own” what he had doubted 
before. 

1. Our first inquiry will be: Can this be by any possibility 
admitted, if we admit also (what Meyer decidedly admits) 
that the Gospel of Luke and the Acts belong to the same 
author, which may be held to be as well established by 
Zeller, Lekebusch, and others as the authorship of any books 
of the New Testament, unless some of Paul’s Epistles be- 
excepted? We also assume that the person called Luke, 
and spoken of in the Acts and in some of the Epistles as. 
Paul’s companion, was,as Meyer believes, the author of the- 
two books mentioned. We further assume that the Gospel. 
of Luke, as Meyer holds, was composed between the seventieth: 
and the eightieth year of our era. This, however, is not 
necessary to our argument; for if we put it later, as the. 
Tiibingen school have tried to do, the probability of two. 
traditions in respect to the time of the ascension becomes. 
less and less. 

This companion of Paul, whom we will call Luke, and. 
who, as nearly everybody holds, in his narrative of events in 
the life of Paul where he uses the pronoun “ we” borrows 
from no other person’s journal, records his own companionship 
with the great apostle, first, in Acts xvi., then again in Acts 
xxvii. He goes with the apostle from Philippi on his last 
journey to Jerusalem, is with him at Caesarea, and went 
with him to Rome. He was with him when the Epistles to 
the Ephesians, Colossians, and Philemon were written, and 
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only Luke was at his side when the second letter to Timothy 
(which I hold to be genuine) was penned, probably near the 
close of the apostle’s life. Thus his attendance on the apostle 
must have included portions of the time between the years 
52 and 62 a.p.; and if the letter to the Colossians belongs 
to a later period, his intimate acquaintance with the apostle 
must have begun before the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
was written, and have continued through several years after- 
wards. That in those years of close intimacy with Paul 
Luke had never heard of Christ’s spending a number of days 
on earth after his resurrection, while yet the apostle taught 
the Corinthians the story of Christ in this shape, seems to 
be entirely incredible. For it is manifest that the presence 
of Christ among the twelve on the evening of the resurrection 
(1 Cor. xv. 5) was that recorded by Luke as then taking 
place; and the manifestation of Christ to the five hundred 
brethren, to James, and to all the apostles were all subsequent 
to this. How, then, could Luke fail to know of these events 
of such importance, which Paul knew of, and believed to 
have taken place after the resurrection evening? And how 
' could Luke have failed to find accounts of these subsequent 
events in the narratives to which he refers in the prologue to 
his Gospel ? 

Considering, then, that the author of Luke’s Gospel was 
one and the same person with the author of the Acts, that 
he was acquainted with the ascension when he wrote his 
Gospel, and must have known long before what Paul taught 
and received, in the many years of his familiar intercourse 
with the apostle, we can accept of no other explanation save 
that which looks on the end of chap. xxiv., probably from 
vs. 44 onward, as containing a summary of occurrences 
which, if historical exactness had been followed, were sepa- 
rated from the resurrection by a considerable interval of time. 

2. We may draw from the narrative in Luke xxiv. 13-35 
a subsidiary argument which makes it probable that Luke 
himself would have regarded the resurrection day as too 
short for including the ascension also. Here we are directly 
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concerned, not with the true state of the case, but with what 
would naturally be the impressions of the evangelist. Tlie 
two disciples who went on that day to Emmaus, distant sixty 
stadia from Jerusalem,—or somewhat over seven English 
miles, — reached their destination at a time which is described 
in the words, “It is towards evening, and the day is far 
spent.” The description of the time may be, we allow, 
incorrectly translated in the Authorized Version, and in the 
recently published revision which follows it. ‘“Eozrépa, Luke’s 
word for evening, like oyéa, which is alone used by the 
other evangelists, has a meaning not exactly corresponding 
with our evening. Both words may include a part of the 
afternoon ; and here mpos implies that éowépa was not yet 
reached. It was not the time denoted in the words tnum- 
brante vespera of Tacitus (Hist. iii. 19), nor the deaAx 
éorrépa of the Greeks, especially of the later writers (e.g. 
Appian, Hispan. § 114), the later evening, but an earlier 
part of the day. So while oyia in Matt. xxvii. 57 was con- 
siderably later than the ninth hour, it was in Matt. xiv. 15 
early enough for the feeding of the multitude before night- 
fall. And yet in the same chapter it is used to denote a 
time not long before dark. And again, Luke, in ix. 12, uses 
the expression 7 nuépa npEato KXivevy of a time early in the 
afternoon, after which the feeding of the five thousand 
took place. In the present case, it was late enough for the 
disciples to use the time as a reason why the stranger should 
stay with them, that is, to stay over night. Let us now 
suppose that the walk to Emmaus was commenced before 
midday, and required three hours nearly for its completion, 
as the interesting discourse would naturally make the progress 
somewhat slow, and that an hour or an hour and a half was 
consumed in the preparations for the meal and at the table. 
Thus the return of the disciples cannot begin till after three, 
or about half-past three o’clock. The return, — naturally at a 
quicker pace than that of the morning’s walk, — might be 
accomplished by half-past five or a little later. Then the 
interview of the risen Lord, and the walk of a mile and three 
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quarters to Bethany or Olivet, with the moments spent there 
until the ascension, would bring that event to a time quite 
too late, in the early part of April, to be fully discernible. 
We do not, of course, mean to say that Luke made such 
calculations as these, and sifted with such minuteness every 
part of the history he was writing ; but it is fair to argue that 
the compression of the events into the small space of time 
allowed to them ought to have been felt by the evangelist to 
be a crowding of events.together which needed an explanation. 
Supposing the resurrection and the ascension to be myths, it 
would be easy to say that their relations to one another 
might be loosely adjusted; but if they were real events, no 
such difference of traditions as Meyer conceives of seems to 
be possible. And here we can appeal to John xx. 19-23, as 
containing the narrative of the same scene which Luke records 
(xxiv. 86), and as harmonizing with it substantially in regard 
to time. Only the time of day which we have assigned to 
the narrative in Luke, in order to give all fair weight to the 
possibility of the ascension taking place that same evening, 
would need to be brought down somewhat later in the evening. 
3. We cannot reconcile the beginning of the Acts, on 
Meyer’s view, with what one would expect from a conscien- 
tious man. If Luke had become convinced, after finishing 
his Gospel, that he had misstated a very important portion 
of the history of the Lord, he would have corrected the unin- 
tentional errors to which he had in his Gospel given currency. 
Instead of doing this, he refers to his Gospel in a way that 
puts a stamp of truth on it, and he seems unconscious of 
having said anything which he would now retract. The 
former narrative contained, he says, an account of the works 
and words of Jesus until the day when, after giving charges 
to his apostles, he was taken up into heaven; and then 
comes in a statement of what he did, and how long he stayed 
on the earth in a visible form. If verse 3 is intended as 
an alteration of his earlier book, it is inserted, we must 
believe, in an underhand way. He identifies the two accounts, 
and makes no explanations. He ought certainly to have 
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omitted, in that case, the words axpiSas and riyv dodddeayv 
in his prologue, or have altered the end of the last chapter 
of his Gospel. 

4. The considerations thus far advanced are confirmed 
by a peculiarity of Luke’s composition, which appears chiefly 
in the Acts, where as a writer he was freer and more inde- 
pendent than in the structure of his Gospel. This peculiarity 
appears when he makes mention of the same event more 
than once, and may be described as the introduction of new 
particulars into the second or repeated narrative. The com- 
parison of examples of this peculiarity will lead us to 
conclude that he did this purposely. The cause lay not in 
his forgetting particulars at the first mention of an occur- 
rence and supplying the defect afterward, nor in following 
two manuscript authorities. It may be accounted for by his 
taste for lively narration, or by a desire to make mention of 
things at a place where they are especially needed. In sup- 
port of this last explanation it may be alleged that in nearly 
all the cases the second mention (or the third, in one 
instance) is found in speeches coming directly from the 
principal person in the history. But we by no means assign 
any great weight to these suggestions, and are content to set 
forth the facts as they are. 

Another less obvious peculiarity of Luke is a tendency to 
summarize, where many writers would have expressed some- 
thing at greater length that they might avoid a certain 
incorrectness of expression. The most noticeable example 
of this is found in Acts xiii. 29: “And when they [see vs, 
27] had fulfilled all things that were written of him, they 
took him down from the tree, and laid him in a tomb.” 
Here the several actors who caused the death of Christ are 
grouped together [see vs. 28] with Joseph of Arimathaea, 
who actually took him down from the tree and laid him in 
the tomb. A person unacquainted with the narratives of the 
Gospels would think that they who procured Christ’s con- 
demnation buried him also; but Luke did not think so. 
Joseph was, waiting for the kingdom of God, and had not 
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concurred with Christ’s enemies; (see Luke xxiii. 50-53, 
where xafeAwy and éOnxey are the words used in Acts, only 
that they are in the singular in the Gospel.) 

Another example, which no one could misunderstand, is 
found in Luke i. 80,‘ and the child grew and waxed strong 
in spirit, and was in the deserts till the day of his showing 
unto Israel.” Here the child was, without question, not in 
the deserts from his infancy upward, but the three predicates 
are joined together, for brevity’s sake, by one subject, ro 
arardiov. 

But to return to the more important peculiarity of Luke 
which we noticed just above: the first example of it we draw 
from chapters x. and xi. of the Acts. In chapter x. certain 
Christian brethren accompany Peter to Caesarea, and the 
narrative consists of a simple statement of facts, together 
with the speech of Peter touching the leading points of the 
gospel. In xi. 12, “certain brethren”? are spoken of as 
“these six brethren,” who went to Jerusalem with the 
apostle, no doubt, to corroborate his words spoken in his 
own defence. But of more importance is the new matter 
in xi. 16, where we first learn that Peter’s prejudices against 
baptizing Cornelius gave way on the recollection of the Lord's 
words (Acts i. 5) respecting the baptism with the Holy Spirit. 

Another instance of this peculiarity is found in the three- 
fold narrative of the conversion of Paul. Two of these are 
given to us as coming in public addresses from the apostle 
himself. Both of them Luke might well have heard ; since 
he went to Jerusalem with the apostle, where one of them 
was spoken, and may have been with him at his hearing 
before Agrippa, as he was certainly with Paul on the voyage 
to Italy. In the historical narrative (chap. ix.) we find only, 
‘“‘T am Jesus whom thou persecutest,”’ without the words “ it 
is hard for thee to kick against the pricks.”” These words 
belong to the speech before Agrippa, and are, without ques- 
tion, intruded into chap. ix. by some harmonizing copyist, 
but are found in no Greek manuscript. 

The remaining new matter in chap. xxvi., besides these 
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words, is the specification of the time when the vision appeared 
to Paul. ‘At midday..... I saw a light from heaven,” and 
the very important commission to preach the gospel of for- 
giveness to the Gentiles. In chap. ix. nothing is said of this ; 
but Ananias is told by the Lord Jesus that “ Saul is a chosen 
vessel to carry Christ’s name before Gentiles and kings and 
the children of Israel.” 

And again, when the speech in chap. xxii. is compared 
with the narrative in chap. ix. we find several differences, 
such as that touching the effect of the vision on Paul’s com- 
panions; the important addition giving an account of the 
apostle’s trance at Jerusalem; and his new commission to 
preach the gospel to the Gentiles. This last particular, of 
course, could not appear in chap. ix.; but it shows either the 
freeness of Luke in treating his materials, or his fidelity in 
introducing his matter when it came in his hearing from the 
apostle’s lips, or possibly his use of detached portions on 
what he judged the proper occasion, — all of which portions 
may have been familiar to him in his long intercourse with 
Paul. He might have narrated everything in chap. ix.; but 
he chose, from some reason or other, to reserve it and let it 
come from the apostle himself. 

Another instance, and the last that we shall adduce, of - 
this peculiarity is furnished by comparing Acts xix. 21, 22 
with xxiv. 17. From the first passage we learn Paul’s purpose 
to go through Macedonia and Achaia, and that before starting 
on his journey he had sent two of his helpers to the first 
mentioned province. From the second passage, it appears 
that he effected his purpose, and, as he had intended, was 
soon on his way to Syria (xx. 2, 8), Jerusalem being his 
objective point. If, now, we possessed no other information 
in regard to his movements, we should take it to be nothing 
strange that his tour extended over the countries of Europe 
where he had planted churches, and that he had the best of 
reasons for visiting the holy city. On discovering, however, 
from the Epistles to the Romans (xv. 25-28) and the Corin- 
thians (1 Cor. xvi. 1; 2 Cor. viii. ; ix.), that these journeys, 
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aside from the ordinary work of the apostle, had in view the 
special object of making collections for the poor Christians 
at Jerusalem, we should wonder at Luke’s making no mention 
of this important object, which in its consequences gave a 
new turn to Paul’s life afterward. But as we read onward 
from the bare notice (xx. 1, 2) of his visit to Macedonia and 
Greece, and reach his defence of himself before Felix (xxiv. 
17), we find that it is there brought out, in the words, “ Now, 
after many years, I came to bring alms to my nation, and 
offerings.” Luke postpones this mention of Paul’s special 
business at Jerusalem until after he had been through all the 
trying scenes there, and had been conveyed to Caesarea. He 
must have had the facts in his mind all the while, as he had 
come to Jerusalem with the apostle. 

Is it possible, after the considerations brought forward in 
this study, to doubt that Luke was perfectly aware, when he 
closed his first book, that Christ did not ascend to heaven on 
the evening of the resurrection day? Is it not quite credible 
that he made his brief summary of events that took place 
until after the ascension, with the intention of speaking of 
them, or of some of them, again in a second narrative, to 
which they would be an appropriate beginning? And is not 
the relation of the end of the Gospel and the beginning of 
the Acts explained by his habit of composition when he felt 
called to make a renewed mention of the same portion of the 
evangelical history ? 

IH. 
SOME REMARKS ON ACTS I. 1-12, ESPECIALLY,ON THE WORD 
ovvadi{dpevos. 

The ascension of our Lord is the event which separates 
between his personal and his spiritual presence in the world. 
When he committed the interests of the kingdom of heaven 
on earth directly to his apostles, he left them not alone but 
promised them the Holy Spirit. This promise was the pria- 
cipal subject of his last words with them before he went to the 
garden; he repeats it after his resurrection. But when the 
Spirit was to come and, in a sense, to take his place he did not 
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at once let them know. For a time his plan seems to have been 
to appear to them as to a whole body, or to portions of them, 
or to large numbers of believers, or to single persons, in 
order that the belief in his resurrection might be deeply fixed 
in their minds. He did not even detain them in Jerusalem 
during this time of waiting, but suffered them to revisit their 
homes in Galilee, and recruit themselves, before the great 
work in Jerusalem should begin. They were, in fact, not 
yet fitted for their work ; and this interval was the time of 
preparation. It continued forty days; during which, from 
time to time, he appeared to them, or to some of them, 
making them sure that he still had an earthly form. Luke’s 
expression is, 5¢ 7yepa@y tecoapdKovra omravopevos avrois, 
that is, “at intervals through forty days making his appear- 
ance to them, or letting himself be seen by them.” Oras 
Chrysostom explains it (Op. ix. 18, ed. Migne), ‘‘ Luke did 
not say ‘ forty days,’ but & pepav teccapdxovta’ édioctato 
yap, nat aditrato (or adiorato) mad.” Ava is thus used in 
Acts v. 19, where an angel of the Lord opens the doors of 
the prison, 5:2 vuerds ; and in Acts xvii. 10, where the disciples 
sent Paul out from Thessalonica, not through, but at some 
time in the night, by night. So in xvi. 9, a vision appeared 
to Paul, da vexros, certainly not continuing through the night. 
And so in Acts xiii. 81, “ who was seen for many days,” émé 
denotes in a space of time reaching over many days (cf. xvi. 
18). Soin Latin per is used ; as in Sueton. Caes. § 45, “ per 
somnum exterreri solebat,” not through, but in sleep. 

Either one or two of these visits of the Lord Jesus are 
especially noticed by Luke. From verse 6 onwards, the place 
of his meeting with his apostles was Mount Olivet, which Luke 
called Bethany in his Gospel; and it is remarkable that he 
makes in his second narrative (Acts i. 12), no mention of the 
place, taking it for granted that Theophilus must have remem- 
bered what was said in the first narrative (Luke xxiv. 50). 
It is worthy of notice, also, that he conceives of the apostles’ 
return to Jerusalem as being made towards a common upper 
room, and that others besides —the women, and Mary the 
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mother of Jesus, and his brethren — were with them. Why 
should these women come to the feast of Pentecost a number 
of days beforehand, unless a summons had been sent to them, 
(either individually by him or by some apostle), from the 
risen Saviour ? 

Going back now to verses 4 and 5, we ask whether the 
meeting of Christ with his apostles there mentioned was the 
same with that spoken of in verse 6, or, in other words, was 
it on the resurrection day, or was it some earlier meeting at 
Jerusalem ? and what sense are we to give to cuvar.Lopeves ? 
The great body of Protestant commentators hold to a refer- 
ence in verse 6 to verse 4, as speaking of the same gathering. 
Meyer considers that which is spoken of in verse 6 to be a 
later meeting on the resurrection day. The Greek inter 
preters explain cuvvadfouevos as meaning “ while taking 
food with them”; the Latin interpreters, the Vulgate, the 
Catholic church, and some few Protestants, among whom so 
able a commentator as Meyer is to be counted, agree with 
the Greeks. Our Authorized Version and the new revision 
insert the marginal note “ eating with them.” It is to theae 
two points that the rest of this study will be devoted. 

1. Doverses 4 and 6 refer to the same gathering of Christ 
and his apostles, or must the narrative of a later day begin 
at verse 6? This point may be considered without discuss- 
ing the meaning of the word cuvad.fouevos immediately ; 
for, whether we render it “ while taking meat with, or being 
assembled together with,’ in both cases there is a certain 
abruptness and want of connection between the three first 
verses and the fourth. We may naturally conceive that “ the 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God” was the leading 
thought in Luke’s mind, and that verse 4, as well as the 
following ones, bears on that important point. But this 
Christ would do on occasions when he met with his dis- 
ciples; and this, without question, was one cause of his 
remaining on earth. One of these meetings is now spoken 
of, and is loosely connected with the preceding part of the 
narrative by xaé. But the whole matter turns on verse 6,— 
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On of pev OvY cuvedOovTes Npwrov. Here observe, first, that 

in some passages where éy ovv are found in connection with 
os and a participle, the of and the participle are together the 
subject ; and in others o¢ is the subject, and the participle 
expresses the secondary or qualifying notion. Examples of 
this latter relation between the two occur in Acts viii. 25, 
‘they, therefore, when they had testified and spoken’’; in 
xv. 80; xxiii. 31, and in the present instance. In xvii. 30; 
Xxili. 22; xxvi. 4, 9, there is no associated participle (6 pév 
ov yidiapyos, TOUS Lev OUY YpovOUS, THY LEV OdY Biwaly pou, éy@ 
wey ovv). In the example in verse 6, the sense is not they 
who came together, but oi alone is the subject: “ they, there- 
fore, when they came together,” not, as De Wette takes it, 
‘‘ Die nun so zusammen gekommen waren.”’ For the formula 
wey ovv cf. A. Buttmann, § 149,16. Ody evidently refers back 
to verse 4, or rather to avrots in verse 4; and verse 4 itself 
is shown, by being placed after the mention of the appearances 
of Christ through forty days, not to refer to the evening of 
the resurrection day. When, therefore, we notice the connec- 
tion between verses 4 and 6, we can hardly help believing 
that the apostles came together, by appointment or direct 
suggestion to their minds, as in the case recorded by Matthew 
(xxviii. 16), ro Spos, ob érdtato avrois 6 Incods. They had 
not remained in Jerusalem since the week after the crucifixion; 
but now, when the outpouring of the Spirit was at hand, they 
are summoned to mect the Lord for the last time on earth. 
ZuvedMorvres implies that they were scattered before, — and 
we may suppose that they were summoned from their old 
homes in Galilee, and with them the women, who might not 
have gone to the pentecostal feast on ordinary occasions. 
The time of this convention was the morning of the ascen- 
Blon day. 

2. But what is the meaning of cuvadsfouevos? In order 
to answer this question we must draw upon our reader’s 
patience, for the word has a very curious history which 
cannot be dispatched in a few words. 

There are three verbs in Greek having the common form 
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adifw, two of them beginning with a, and the other with a. 
"Aditw or dAtw, a rare word, meaning @o roll, is represented 
in the classics by the derivatives, uvdéw, drwwdyOpa (rolling 
place for horses); and éfadicas, éEn\uxa, the three last of 
which occur in Aristophanes. With this we have no concern. 
Of the other two, arAiGw, collect together, with its compound, 
guvaritw,! in good use from Herodotus downward, has a com- 
mon origin with dAns, confertus, with adAia (some dia), an 
assembly, or gathering, and with 7Aala, a place where the 
Athenian dikasts first met, whence they are called Heliasts. 
The words adrllw, cuvarifw, collect, assemble, with no 
more difference of sense than their more common syno- 
nymes, dOpoifw, cvvabpoif, appeared first in Empedocles, 
Herodotus, and Hippocrates, and stood their ground 
down to the latest period of Greek literary composition ; 
although the explanation of them in glossaries and lexica 
seems to show that they were not terms of common life in 
later times. There are stxteen instances of them in Herod- 
otus, four in Hippocrates, one in a fragment of Empedocles, 
several in Xenophon, one in Plato (Cratylus, 409 A), and 
two in Euripides. Aristophanes has ocvvadidtw, a Doric 
equivalent to cuvaditw.2 Some of the later writers who 
use one or the other of them are Josephus, Antiq. xix. 
7,8; 9,4; Lucian, De Luctu, chap. 7; Appian, Hispan. § 61, 
de B. C. i. $182; iv. 65; v. 140; Plutarch de Plac. Philos. 
(902), where it is said that in the process of sifting, things 
such as seeds, él ro avro cuvaditeras, so that in sifting, 
beans and chick-peas, in a body, take different places. So 
again Jamblichus (in Vit. Pythag.) speaks of a class of 
persons “ who gather together for the sake of sight-seeing,” 
cuvar.vopevoy torrwy Beas Evexa ; and Athenaeus, lib. ii. p. 40, 
C., explains Gada by the fact that Oe@y yap nrLovro ; intend- 
ing to say, if I understand his words, that it was composed 
of @eds and aAca, denoting a sacred banquet. The verb ari 


1 Other compounds, dvarl(a (see below) and ¢farl(e, a conjecture of Valcke 
naer, Schol. in Nov. Test., p. 301, perhaps had no existence. 


2 Comp. Ahrens de Gr. Liug. Dialectis, lib. ii. p. 90. 
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occurs also in Theodoret, Hist. iii. 1 and iii. 15. For other 
passages where a. or guva. occurs in ecclesiastical writers, 
comp. Sophocles (lexicon, s.v.). I have noticed curdduors, 
which is not to be found in the common lexicons, in the life 
of Nicephorus by Ignatius (de Boor’s Niceph. Opusc. Lips. 
188). 

Nowhere does a middle form of addf. or cuvanrt{. colligo, 
occur, although many interpreters have regarded the parti- 
ciple in Acts i. 4 as belonging to the middle voice of this 
verb.! In fact, no such form was needed, since the passives 
of a number of verbs, meaning fo gather, freely take a neuter 
or deponent signification in Greek ; so in Latin, congregor is 
neuter in such examples as Tacitus, Ann. i. 80. Nor need 
we go beyond the New Testament for parallel instances. 
Zuvayo is so used in John xviii. 2 (and Jesus vroAXaxs 
ouviyxOn éxet, etc.), and in other places noticed by Grimm s.v. 
So also Josephus says, (de Bel. Jud. vi. 6), woAAol «al 
cuveixoow aOpoifovrar, “ they assemble twenty together,” to 
eat the passover. 

Besides this aA/fw, there is another similar form from das, 
denoting do salt, or to make salt, to give salt to, in which last 
sense Aristotle uses it in his Hist. Animal. viii. 10. In the 
other sense it occurs in the New. Test. twice or three times, 
in Matt. v. 18, and in Mark ix. 49, where some authorities 
insert it twice. In the Septuagint it is found in Lev. ii. 18, 
to which one of the examples in Mark seems to refer. It is 
found also in Ezek. xvi. 4, ovdé ddl Aico Ons, and in Isa. li. 6, 
in the version of Symmachus, who mistook the meaning of 
his original. Another passage is found in Ezra (iv. 14), 
which the Septuagint entirely leaves out, but which the Com- 
plutensian edition gives us in a translation of the Hebrew, 
by «al viv ody xabws Gras Tov vaod ndodpeOa (where vaod 
stands for the Hebrew word >3"n, here denoting palace, and 
which the margin of King James’s version correctly renders), 
‘“ we are salted with the salt of the palace’? = we receive the 
king’s salt, or salary. 

1 Comp. cuvadkicduevoy in Manetho, below, which cannot be from this verb. 
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A compound verb directly derived from ad/fw, to salt, has 
evaded my search. There is, however, as I must believe, a 
rare verb cuvad/foyaz in the middle voice, tracing its paternity 
to atvanos, taking salt with, which Philoxenus has preserved 
in a gloss (Eng. ed. of Stephanus, vol. viii.), and explains by 
consalineus, a Latin word of equal rarity. From this a 
middle or deponent form may be readily derived, denoting 
the taking of salt, or a meal, with another.) 

The quantity of the a@ in these forms deserves notice. 
“Ads and its derivatives have a short alpha; ars, dau, 
colligo, and words connected with them, a long alpha, 
with the exception of ads. This is expressly asserted in 
the Etymol. Mag. ed. Sturz. (marginal page 61, line 50), 
and is confirmed by a line of Empedocles which Macrobius 
cites (Saturnal. i. 17), where Macrobius says that “ the sun 
is called #ALos Ste cuvadicGévtos TroANOD srupds TrepeTronc, ut 
ait Empedocles, obvex’ avadiobels péyay ovpavov autoreve.” 
The sense of the verse is that, because consisting of collected 
or conglobated fire, he travels round the great heaven. Sturz 
in his Empedocles and in his ed. of the Etymol. Mag. alters 
this into dAX’ 6 pev drdoGels etc., but the quantity is not 
thereby affected. A later testimony to the length of the a 
in dAtfw, colligo, is given by Euripides, Herc. Fur. 411, 412, 
compared with the antistrophe, 428, 429, where Piorov ovd 
é8a wadw answers to a@yopoy adicas diAwy. Accordingly, in 
the Heraclidae, v. 404, where Scaliger and Barnes read ovve 
dioas, Musgrave and Elmsley put into the text ets éy dAias, 
which suits the end of a trimeter better, and is received by 
later scholars.? 

The interest of this discussion, as far as passages in the 

1 Thus «d@huev, ebOnpordoua:, Plato (the active is quite late); evaafhs, 
eAaBdoua:; cuvedpla, cuvedpidoue:; odvoppus, cvvodpvdopar. But the examples 
are not numerous. The derivation is easier from odvados, as far as the sense is 
concerned, than from cuv-adrl(w, and no cuvarl(e, J take salt with, is found. 

2“AAfs has a long alpha in a fragment of Callimachus (in No. 86 of Bentley's 
Coll., ed. Ernesti, ii. 458), in a choliambic verse. In a corrupt fragment of 
Hesiod preserved by Strabo (vii. p. 822), é« yalns &adous, a would be short if 


éAdas were the true reading, but modern editors of Strabo have altered it into 
dx yalns Adous. 
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Scriptures are concerned, lies in the word ouvadicO@ of an 
anonymous translator of Ps. cxli. 4, preserved in Origen’s 
Hexapla (Migne’s Origen, vi. 1133), and in Acts i. 4,— 
mainly in the latter. In the Psalm, where Symmachus and 
our version give the correct meaning, the Sept. according to 
the Cod. Alex. has ov ux cuvdudow pera Tov éxdexTov altar, 
the Cod. Vat. has ouvdocdowm, and the Sinaitic, érdodcw; 
which last reading looks like a copyist’s blunder. Sym- 
machus has pa) cupdaryorue ta nda, and the anonymous trans- 
lator, 47) cvvadticOd ev tais TeprvoTnow avtav. The sense 
here seems to be, may I not gather with them at their delights, 
or delicacies. The translation may I not eat with, however, 
has been given to the word here, which is wholly improbable; 
for if ovvarifonas eat with, exists, it is certainly found in 
the first aorist middle, and a word in so little use would not 
be likely to have the passive and the middle aorist forms 
both. The Syriac has a form from a root answering to the 
Hebrew m0, Iwill not eat salt with, or, possibly, to make a 
covenant with (?) ; while the Hebrew has on>, eat with. 

The early translations seem to follow the Septuagint. Thus 
the Old Latin, as given by Sabatier from two Mss., is combi- 
nabo, and Augustine in his enarratio of Ps. exl. (cxli.) 
combinabor, explaining the passage of the wicked, “cum 
quibus non est habenda societas.”” Jerome gives the sense 
of the Septuagint in the words of the Vulgate, “non com- 
municabo cum electis suorum.”’ The interpretation of The- 
odoret is éuol ux eln tis pos avtovs Kowwvia. We have 
thus a singular puzzle. How came the Septuagint to give 
ovvduaow, which must mean pair or join with, for the Hebrew 
verb denoting to eat? This word probably determined the 
word ouvadic9® of the anonymous translator; and yet the 
Syriac may be appealed to, in connection with Symmachus, 
to show that the translator meant may I not eat with. All 
the Greek versions mistake in respect to the word rendered 
dainties or delicacies. Whether any further light may be 
shed on this point, I know not; but it is altogether most 
probable that cuvadicOo is from auvaritw, colligo. The 
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translator took the word denoting to gather or assemble with, 
and expressed the sense which, as he thought, belonged to 
the text, that of meeting with persons in their festivities. 
But are there any other instances of the occurrence of 
ouvvanrilouas, comedy, in the Greek language? I must believe 
that there are two, one of them belonging to the second, and 
the other to the fifth, century of our era. Besides these 
there are none to bu found, unless in quite late periods; and 
I have fallen upon no trace of these, if there are any. One 
tolerably, if not altogether, clear example of such a verb in 
such a sense is found in Manetho’s astrological poems. 
These productions, composed under the Roman empire, are 
divided into three portions: the first, consisting of the 
second, third, and sixth books, was written, according to the 
.most recent editor, Kochly, not before M. Antoninus nor 
after Alexander Severus, and probably in the reign of the 
latter (between A.D. 138 and 235); the fourth book must 
have been written before Valens, who died in 378; while the 
first and fifth books of the old editions, called the fifth and 
sixth by Kochly, were written after the fourth, thus belonging 
to the end of the fourth or to the fifth cenfury.! The pas- 
sage containing the word from cuvad:fopas occurs just at the 
end of Kéchly’s sixth, or the older editor’s fifth, book. The 
author is speaking of a woman born under the conjunction 
of certain heavenly bodies, and says that she will be aja 
Avyp@ yapueTh ocuvadslopevoy xaxonOes. The Latin translator 
renders the participle by congregans; being ignorant, it 
would seem, that the short alpha demands a derivation of 
the word from aAs. If, then, any word from that root 
existed, this must be referred to it; unless the author or 
authors, whom Kochly declares to be “ ignorantia metrorum 
et ingenii stupore simillimos,”’ mistoook the quantity of the 
second syllable. We have seen that the same error in regard 
to metre was found in the early text of Euripides, but the 
sense and measure concur in favoring the derivation from das. 


1 Compare Kochly’s preface to his Didot edition, pp. vi, xvii, xl. The same 
recension appears in a small volume of the Teubner Series of Greek writers. 
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The only other instance hitherto adduced where ouvand- 
opat, eat with, is to be found, occurs in the Clementines ; not 
n the passage from the sixth Homily which Meyer cites, — 
where nothing of the kind is to be found, unless it be adop 
seradaBeiv, at the end of the Homily,—but in a passage 
repeated in Homily xiii. § 4, and in the two Epitomes, the 
yider of which appears in Cotelerius, and the new one, 
ilmost identical with it, was published by Dressel from an 
)ttobonian Ms. of the Vatican. Besides these three places, 
which are but three forms of a single original, cvvadi{ouas is 
ised in the epistle of Clement to James, which precedes the 
Homilies (§ 15), in the old classical sense. 

Beginning with this last mentioned place, we find the 
Christians to be there compared to persons on the deep. 
rhey are told to expect all manner of afflictions, as sailing 
yn the great and troubled sea, which is the world; being 
3ometimes despondent, persecuted, hungry, thirsty, naked, 
scattered, in great straits ; sometimes, again, united, collected 
together, enjoying quiet (cat ardAw dre pev Evovpevor, TUVAaAL- 
fopevor, novyafovtes). Another reading, which Dressel pre- 
fers, is cuvavArtouevot, a common word which is intruded into 
the text in the three other places presently to be examined, 
as well as in Acts i. 4, and elsewhere. The reading given 
above is plainly best suited to the context, being demanded 
by oxopmifopuevor in the previous part of the sentence. And 
in the free translation attributed to Rufinus (in Migne’s 
Clement, under the text),— quippe qui et dispergendos se 
nonnunquam noverint, sed aliquando etiam congregandos,” 
— the same reading is supported. | 

Putting this passage out of account, we come to the three 
others. In them all Peter tells Clement’s mother that, so 
long as she is a heathen and unbaptized, she cannot eat with 
the Christians. Even relatives for that reason must be 
separated at table. But when they are baptized, tore 5% 
avrois Kal cuvariloueOa (cuvavnr. in Epit. 1., rére avroits ac- 
cording to Epit. 2 and Hom. xiii.§ 4). It might be claimed, 
possibly, that the sense of Epit.1 is then we even lodge with 
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them, i.e. not only take food, but lodge. But this cannot be 
the sense or the reading. For here the Recognitiones will 
show how Rufinus understood the disputed word, and that 
he read ouvar., not cuvavA. The passage is translated by 
Rufinus from a text of the lost dvayvwpices, or Recogniti- 
ones, closely similar to that of the Epitomes and the Homily. 
We transcribe a part of it from Gersdorf’s edition of the 
Recognitiones (Lib. vii. § 29, p. 167) : “* Sed et illud obser- 
vamus, mensam cum gentilibus non habere communem [in 
Hom. and Epit. rpazeéfns cOuxns un petéxey], nisi cum credi- 
derint et recepta veritate baptizati fuerint, ac [?] trina 
quadam beati nominis invocatione consecrati; et tunc cum 
eis cibum sumimus [Hom. and Epit. cuvadcfope8a, with the 
variant ovvavv., as before]. Alioquin etiam si pater aut 
mater sint, aut uxor aut filii aut fratres, non possumus cum 
eis mensam habere communem [ouveoriacGat]. Quia ergo 
religionis causa praecipua hoc facimus, non tibi injuriosum 
videatur, quod non potest filius tuus una tecum sumere cibum 
[to py cuveotiacBal coer), usquequo eadem tibi sit quae illi 
sententia fidei.” 

It is almost certain that Rufinus, who has the words “ cum 
eis cibum sumimus” in his text, must have there found 
cuvaritouefa, and not cuvavrtouefa. And that he thought 
that there were two verbs with the same letters is shown by 
the translation given on another page, congregandos, to the 
word guvadifouéevous occurring in the letter of James to 
Clement, — if the translation there given be really his. 

The force of the argument from the sanction given to the 
meaning eat with by Rufinus might be broken by showing 
that the word cuvad. with this sense was a late interloper 
into the Greek language. We regard this to be quite pos- 
sible; but as the time of its entrance into the Greek language 
cannot be shown ; and as it certainly was in existence before 
the Clementines were written in the second century of our 
era, and before or as soon as the Old Latin versions of the 
New Testament appeared, it might easily have imposed upon 
the more ignorant of the early translators. 
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But may there not be force in a remark of Casaubon (in 
his Animadv. in Athen. ii. ch. 8) on a passage of Athenaeus 
already cited (supra p. 606). The great scholar there says, 
“ Etsi aditecOas et auvariteoPar generali notione congregari 
significant, sine finis discrimine, fuere tamen qui de conveni- 
entibus ad coenam condictam proprie putarent usurpari. Ita 
usus est Athenaeus illa voce.” Here it is noticeable that 
Casaubon was not acquainted with the argument for two 
verbs, identical in form, from the length of the alpha. And, 
moreover, the derivation of adda from @eos-aXia would not 
now be thought to deserve attention. Valckenaer, however, 
in his Scholae in Act. Apostol. (Select. e Schol. Valck. i. 362, 
Amstel. 1815) follows Casaubon in his view of the meaning 
of the participle, besides adopting the reading cuvadlopuévors 
proposed by Hemsterhuis. ‘ Because,” says he, “ those who 
used a common table were said adv peradafety, hinc factum 
ut arifecBas et cuvarif. coeperint in usu significare in unum 
locum congregari cibi capiendi gratia. Et hinc manifestum 
erit cur vetus interpres Latinus reddideret convescens.” But 
he prefers the reading of Hemsterhuis, and understands it of 
the sacred supper. But in his Opuscula (ii. 277) he rejects 
the conjecture cuvadifopévois, because the Christian Fathers 
found the nominative in their copies, and understood the 
word as denoting familiartter cum aliquo vivere, ejusdem 
mensae participem; salem simul edere, and supposes without 
reason that Peter’s words in Acts x. 40, 41 are to be ex- 
plained by this passage. He also refers to the Clementines 
(Hom. xiii. § 4) as supporting the same use of the word. 
But he does not seem to affirm positively that two words 
from two different roots existed. 

We come now, in the next place, to the inquiry how far 
the word ovvanifopar, eat with, is recognized in the ancient 
lexica and glossaries. The answer must be that for the 
greater part they make no mention of such a word, and seem 
not to know that it exists. They generally explain adit, 
colligo and ovvaditw by adpoitw, avvadpoitw, and cuvdyw. 
Thus Photius, Hesychius, Suidas. In Hesychius we notice 
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that cuvaricbeis, cuvab poi Geis, and cuvaybeis serve to inter- 
pret cvvarrfouevos, which leads to a suspicion that the present 
in Acts i. 4 is thus explained by the aorist. In the Onomas- 
tikon of Julius Pollux, among the words for partaking of 
food this does not appear, as was remarked long ago hy Eras- 
mus. Inthe Etymologica, the Magnum and Gudianum, we 
find Euvadfopevor or Evvavarfouevoe explained by cuvadpor- 
Souevor 4) ouverGiovres, and then wapa tous das is added to 
show how it could be-synonymous with cuveoOtovres. 

Coming to the works of Christian writers, we fail to find 
in those of the ante-Nicene age any reference to the word as 
occurring in our text, or to the verse itself. Luke xxiv. 37-39 
is cited by Tertullian (Adv. Marcion., iv. § 43), and Acts x. 
41 is cited in the Ignatian epistle to the church at Smyrna. 
And may it not be fairly argued that if the meaning of eating 
with had been already fastened on this word we should have 
known of it by more than one citation of that early period ? 

There can, however, be no question that such a sense was 
attached to it some time in the second century. The early 
Latin expresses the word by vescor, or by convescor, which 
Jerome adopted. Another word translating it into Latin 
is conversor, which seems to point towards cvvavAstopevos. 
Simul convivens appears in the Cod. Bezae (D) although D 
itself has cvvadsoxopevos in this place. In the Latin version 
of the Cod. Laudianus (E of Acts) vescens appears; with 
which the venerable Bede agrees, who, as Dr. Scrivener, after 
Dr. Mill, thinks (Introd. 2d ed. p. 147), must have had this 
manuscript before him when he wrote his Expositio Retrac- 
tata of the Acts. The Eastern versions seem all to agree 
with the Greek interpreters of the post-Nicene period in 
rendering this word by some equivalent to partaking of food. 

After the Nicene period the authority of Chrysostom and 
others helped the general spread of this explanation. Chrys- 
ostom refers to Acts i. 4 in at least five different passages. 
It occurs twice in the first Homily on Acts (§§ 3, 6, Op. 
Chr. ed. Migne, ix.), three times in that in Princip. Act. iv. 
(§§ 104, 107, Migne iii. 1). In the first passage he says: 
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“Nor was he [Luke] content with the forty days, but he 
adds also a table, in reference to which, as he proceeds, he 
uses the words cai cvvad.Copevos avrois. And this the apostles 
always regard as a proof of the resurrection.” Again, in 
§ 6 Chrysostom says (p. 22 ed. Migne), ‘“‘ Inasmuch, then, 
as we take food with Christ, and have a common table with 
him [ouvarrtopevo. Xpiot@ Kal tparétys xowwvodvres]”’ ; 
where he evidently refers to this passage, although he is 
speaking of Christian baptism. In the other three places he 
explains the word by xowwvav tparétns, or by tparréfns only, 
or by ov deopevos tparréfns Erpwyev. The word is constantly 
interpreted by him, as if the people did not understand it. 

Theophylact on Acts i. 4 says that in a space of forty days 
aurois auvnrifeto Kotvwvay adav Kal Kowwvav TpaTréfns, where 
he arbitrarily joins ovvad. with forty days, and conceives of 
Christ as partaking of food with the apostles through that 
period ; whereas the word is used of a single event. Ocecu- 
menius gives the same explanation, which is found also in 
the Panarion of Epiphanius (in Haeres. 66, § 35, and prob- 
ably in Haeres. 20, § 3). Theodoret, again,— who, as we 
have seen, uses the word ovvan., colligo,— gives the sense 
of eating with to it in this passage in the Dialogue Incon- 
fusus (ed. Sirmond-Schultze, iv. 119). After citing the first . 
words of vs. 4, he adds that Peter more distinctly says, “‘ We 
who eat and drank with him after he rose from the dead’ 
(Acts x. 41). For,” continues Theodoret, “since to eat is 
a peculiarity of those who have to do with the present life, 
the Lord of necessity proved his resurrection to those who 
hold not the truth by eating and drinking.” And this he 
supports by Christ’s ordering something to be given to the 
daughter of Jairus, and by having Lazarus, whom he raised 
from the dead, his companion at a feast. 

We reach the conclusion that there was a verb identical in 
form with the passive or middle of cuvvadltw, colligo, of late 
origin as far as can be known, and of extremely limited use. 
The importance given to it by esteemed and learned Fathers 
does nat seem to have given it any currency; at least, I 
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cannot find that it went down into the Middle Ages. Soph- 
ocles in his lexicon has no place for it, and I cannot find it 
in modern Greek lexicons. It seems very improbable that 
Luke should have used such a word. 

But why did he use cuvarcfopevos, assembling with, when 
the verb occurs nowhere else in his writings or in the New 
Testament, and so many synonymes were at hand? I am 
unable to give an answer; unless, possibly, it was associated 
in the evangelist’s mind with the collecting or mustering of 
the apostles — a sense which it has in the classics. But no 
answer is due to those who would discover in this form a 
word of the very greatest rarity. 

The use of the present participle is Meyer’s principal argu- 
ment against giving the sense of gathering to the word; 
while if we could translate it taking bread with them, the 
tense would be all right. But the verb in the passive with a 
deponent meaning can denote, if I mistake not, both the 
transitory act of being assembled or meeting with another, 
and the permanent condition of being in a meeting; so that 
ouvantouevos = OTe curymritero might be used here without 
grammatical difficulty. A somewhat parallel passage, in this 
respect, occurs at the very end of the Iliad: 

ev cuvayerpopevor Salvuvr’ épixvdéa Satta 
where the modern editions since Heyne have generally pre 
ferred this reading to cvvaye:papevort. 

It seems harsh in English to speak of a single person 
being assembled, or having been assembled, with others. 
But this need not trouble us in Greek, at least in the Greek 
of the New Testament. Thus Jesus cuv7yOn pera tov 
pa@ntey avrod (John xviii. 2), which our English translators 
render resort, perhaps to avoid harshness of expression. 

It may be, also, that the substitution by early interpreters 
of the meaning eating with for being assembled with had 
reasons of its own. The passage in Luke xxiv. 42-53, by 
disregarding the marks of time, may have led many to think 
that the narrations in Acts i. 4 and Luke xxiv. 49 were 
identical. This. when the word cuvadAlQopas, eat with, was 
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discovered, helped to establish a false harmony. And Acts 
x. 41 aided in giving currency to this meaning, which the 
word in Luke was not conceived to have from the beginning. 
The text thus became —honestly on the part of the inter- 
preters — a convenient ally to those other texts which estab- 
lished the human, sensuous nature of our Lord, against 
heretics, who denied it or made as little of it as possible. 

A somewhat subjective difficulty which some persons cannot 
fail to find in the interpretation of cvvand. by eating with, and 
which we share in, is this: As vs. 4 is closely joined with 
vs. 6, and vs. 6 points to the day of the ascension, it must 
follow that our Lord took food on the very day of that great 
event. But as his taking food after the resurrection is 
clearly intended to be a proof of his being in a body (comp. 
Luke xxiv. 41, 42), the reason for his so doing had already 
ceased. No one doubted who he was when they were 
assembled in Jerusalem or at Mount Olivet. It seems thus 
to have then become uncalled for and gratuitous. | 

We have finished our proposed task, except that we had 
intended to prepare, and had actually prepared at some 
length, a sketch of the history of the interpretations of this 
passage, which would be chiefly confined to the opinions of 
Protestant commentators, since Jerome’s convescens has held 
the Catholic church in fetters. It is singular, however, that 
a Catholic, Laurentius Valla, the celebrated humanist, first 
broached a new opinion respecting Acts 1.4 and the word 
ouvanifouevos. Erasmus adopted his opinion, and since his 
time Protestants have very generally given up the early ex- 
planation. But they have not all been successful in their 
treatment of the word. Some, as Calvin and Erasmus, — 
the latter doubtingly, since he translated it by congregans se 
cum tllis, and by congreyans illos in idem locit,— resort to 
the middle voice for. an interpretation of the word. Others 
neglect the tense, which creates the difficulty. Rosenmiiller 
has quum congregasset, as if it were an aorist; with whom, 
in substance, Bloomfield (having gathered together), Hein- 
richs (in Képpen’s New Testament), Kuinél, and Olshausen 
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agree ; several of whom also regard it as in the middle. 
Other opinions may be found in the Critici Sacri, or in J. C. 
Wolff’s Curae Philologicae. Bengel has conventum agens; a 
considerable number, conveniens cum illis, its equivalent; to 
which two latter renderings there can be no objection. 
De Wette gives indem er mit thnen versammelt ward, and 
remarks that Theophylact in his interpretation coeywvar aro 
followed a false etymology. Alford follows this remark, 
without giving any interpretation in English. Plumptre, 
in Ellicott’s series, thinks that Jerome’s convescens rests on 
a mistaken etymology. But the question of sense precedes 
that of etymology, provided two words with the same form 
existed. Jacobson, in the Speaker's Commentary, notices 
the marginal reading of the Authorized Version, and simply 
states that Josephus assigns to the word the meaning pre 
ferred in the text. Howson, in Schaff’s Popular Commentary, 
goes back to the signification eating with of the margin, and 
thinks the authority of Chrysostom with his followers, and 
of Jerome, decisive in the matter. Thus in the latest com- 
mentary the new direction given by Meyer is accepted, and 
some others have followed the same able leader. Whether 
it shall be thought that we have given good reasons for 4 
different judgment or not, this will be the most remarkable 
instance in which a word nearly unknown to the Greek lan- 
guage, not even mentioned by modern lexicographers either 
of classical or of New Testament Greek — (the Paris ed. of 
Stephanus, Robinson, Grimm), has found a footing in the 
exegetical works and the versions of more than one church. 
You may search for it in the early times, and you find it 
everywhere; you may search for it in Greek, outside of this 
passage, and except in two obscure authors you find it 
nowhere. 

We close this Article with a very brief statement of the 
order of events as they seem to arrange themselves after the 
second Lord’s day succeeding his resurrection. 

1. The apostles returned to Galilee. There they had the 
interview with Christ recorded in John xxi. At this time, 
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also, the great gathering with the body of the Galilean 
disciples may have taken place, “as Jesus had appointed.” 

2. By a similar appointment, forty days after the resur- 
rection, he met at Jerusalem the apostles and some others 
of his nearest friends, especially the most devoted Christian 
women, with his mother and his brethren. We have already 
remarked that the presence of these female Christians at the 
feast of pentecost, and so long before the feast, is fully ac- 
counted for by a summons from the Lord. 

3. The events between vs. 4 and vs. 12 all occurred on 
ascension day, and from this time it was that they waited for 
the promise of the Spirit to be fulfilled, which should begin 
the spread of the new kingdom of Christ. 


ARTICLE II. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MONOTHEISM AMONG THE 
GREEKS. 


BY DR. EDWARD ZELLER. -—— TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY 
EDWIN D. MEAD. 


THE subject with which the present Article has to deal 
has claims upon our interest from more than one side. If it 
is a grateful task, in and for itself, to follow the history of 
the human mind in one of its highest relations and among one 
of the most cultured peoples, the attraction of the task is greatly 
enhanced if it is connected with other questions of the most 
universal importance. And this is precisely the case in the 
present instance. The history of religion has to do with no 
more important fact, none which takes deeper hold of the spir- 
itual and moral life of mankind, than the origin of monothe- 
ism and the rise of Christianity, but also none the thorough 
historical understanding of which is attended with greater 
difficulties. It is then fortunate that we meet, in a people 
so well known as the Greeks, a process which offers for 
the one of these facts — the genesis of monotheistic faith — 
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at least an analogy; while, at the same time, it contains 
one of the essential presuppositions by which the other— 
the origin of Christianity —is historically conditioned. If 
we see how the faith in the unity of the divine nature was 
developed among the Greeks from polytheism, we shall like. 
wise find more comprehensible the same faith among other 
peoples,— even though it may have made its appearance among 
these in another way and under other conditions; and if 
Christianity found a definite form of this faith already existing 
in the province of Hellenic culture, we shall be able the more 
easily to explain how it could not only conquer the Hellenic 
portion of the old world in a comparatively short time, but 
also how it could itself become what it is. 

The Greek religion was originally, as is well known. and 
like all natural religions, polytheism. But the human spirit 
cannot long rest satisfied with the mere multiplicity of divine 
natures. The empirical connection of all phenomena, and 
the need of a fixed moral order in the world, early necessi- 
tate the reduction of the multiplicity, in some way, to unity. 
We find, therefore, in all religions which have only worked 
themselves in some measure out of the first rude condition 
the faith in a supreme divinity, a king of gods, who is com- 
monly not thought of as simply dwelling in the heavens, but 
is really the all-embracing heaven itself. And the world 
of Greek divinities, so far as our knowledge extends, is 
brought to a point of unity in Zeus, the lightning-launching 
god of heaven. The nature of this god, however, appears in 
the older popular faith, as the Homeric and Hesiodic poems 
represent it, to be limited in a threefold relation. In the 
first place, he has above him the dark power of Fate, to which 
he has to subject himself, against his will and with grievous 
complaint, as at the death of his son Sarpedon, when he 
cries: “ Woe is me, woe, now Fate wills that Sarpedon, to 
me dearest of men, shall be slain by Patroclus, the son of 
Menoetius.”” Further, he has beside him, in the other Olym- 
pians, a rather insubordinate aristocracy, to which he is, 
indeed, decidedly superior in force and sovereignty, but 
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which in particular things not rarely contradicts or circum- 
vents him, disturbs his plans, and puts hinderances in the 
way of their execution. To this dauble limitation, however, 
Zeus is subject, in the third place, only because his nature 
is in itself limited, because he is not yet endowed with the 
entire fulness of that spiritual and moral perfection which, 
where it is once received as indispensable in the conception 
of Deity, immediately excludes every thought of a limitation 
of the divine power. 

The Homeric Zeus is, indeed, a moral being, —the pro- 
tector of right, the avenger of crime, the shield of states, the 
source of law and custom on earth, the father of gods and 
men. But, aside also from the fact that the divine rule of 
the world is not here free from despotic arbitrariness, — that 
Zeus has two vessels in his store-room, as the proverb goes, 
one of good things and the other of evil, and deals out 
according to his discretion, — what judgment musta thoughtful 
Greek of the subsequent time have passed upon the king of 
the gods, who, now in Here’s arms, now with mortal wamen, 
forgets the affairs of his government; who afflicts men with 
evils of every sort because Prometheus had deceived him in 
the sacrifice ; who dooms the Achaian army to defeats to 
please Thetis; who sends a deceiving dream to Agamemnon, 
in order to animate him for the combat, etc.? The weak- 
nesses of sensuous and finite nature appear far too glaringly 
in these old Greek gods, and even in the highest god, to 
allow the germ of a higher conception,— which surely is 
not lacking even in the Homeric theology,—to come to 
development without a thorough-going change ; and if the 
most offensive narrations are to be interpreted in great part 
as the personification of existences and forces of nature, — 
the transformation of natural events into a history of the 
gods, — this origin of the myths was still hidden from the 
consciousness of the Greek people itself ;. to this they appeared 
with the claim to be a faithfully true delineation of the divine 
world. In the mysteries, too, which in modern times have 
been not seldom regarded as the school of a purer religious 
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faith, such a faith is surely not to be found ; as, indeed, it 
is in and for itself a strange idea that in the worship of 
Demeter or of Dionysius a monotheistic creed could have been 
communicated. This secret service, moreover, first attained 
a higher significance for the life of the Greek people after 
the sixth century, i.e. precisely from the time in which the 
gradual purification of the popular faith and its approach to 
monotheism began. 

This purification was accomplished in two ways: on the 
one hand, the representations of Zeus and his government 
of the world were elevated and refined, and thus the mono- 
theistic element, which lay in polytheism itself without 
deranging its foundations, was elevated, the polytheistic 
element being subordinated to it. On the other hand, the 
multiplicity of gods and the anthropomorphism with which 
the popular faith had environed the gods were opposed. In 
the first of these ways the poets worked, seeking to improve 
the mythology at the very time it was most complete. The 
philogophers united with this the second way; and from 
this union proceeded that more spiritual faith, which, ex- 
tending itself from the time of Socrates and Plato in ever 
widening circles, had become, wherever the influence of the 
Hellenic mind reached, the religion of the cultured classes 
before the appearance of Christianity. 

Poetic imagination created the Greek gods and the mythical 
history of the gods; and it was for the most part the poets 
by whom this mythology, so readily answering all their 
wishes and adapting itself with such charming facility, was 
perfected and fostered. But it was also these same poets 
who transformed and ennobled it, removed the too rude 
features, filled the traditions of the olden time with the moral 
perceptions of more highly educated centuries. Indeed, 
the great poets of the Greeks were at the same time their 
first thinkers, the “ wise men,” as they are so often called, 
the oldest and most popular teachers of the nation. This 
idealizing must needs touch, first of all, the figure of Zeus, 
in which, to the Hellene, everything great and sublime, all his 
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highest conceptions of sovereign power and wisdom, of cos- 
mic regulation and moral order, were condensed. But the 
higher Zeus was placed, the more completely the mythical 
anthropomorphisms fell back behind the idea of a perfect 
being, a righteous, gracious, omniscient ruler of the world ; 
the more completely, too, was monotheism developed from 
polytheism. 

The older poets had, indeed, as we have remarked, praised 
Zeus as the guardian of right, the representative of moral 
laws. What Homer and Hesiod had said in this connection, 
the later poets repeat with stronger emphasis. Zeus beholds, 
as we read in Archilochus (700 B.c.), the deeds of men, the 
just and the godless; indeed, the wickedness and the up- 
rightness of the animals do not escape his notice. We must 
commit all things to his hands. He is, as Terpander says 
a little later, the beginning and the guide of all. He has, as 
Simonides of Amorgos sings, the end of all things in his 
hand, and orders all things as he will. But the further we 
descend in time, the more strongly do we see this thought 
developed. Zeus gradually becomes exclusively the supporter 
of a moral order of the world, the idea of which is freed from 
the gloom of the old belief in fate, and from the caprice of 
arbitrary tyranny. Fate, which according to older repre- 
sentation stood behind and above him, melts into unity with 
his will; the other gods, who still in Homer oppose his 
purposes in so many ways, become willing instruments of his 
world-ruling activity. Thus even Solon (590 B.c) teaches 
us that Zeus watches over all things, and punishes all 
wickedness; but that he does not fly into a passion over single 
things, like a man, but suffers wrong to heap itself up before 
the punishment breaks in. So, a hundred years Jater, the 
Sicilian’ poet, Epicharmus, sings: ‘ Nothing escapes the 
eye of Deity, of that mayest thou be sure; it is God who 
watches over us, and to whom nothing is impossible.” 

Still more decidedly does this purer idea of God appear in 
the three great poets whose lives fill the period from the last 
third of the sixth till toward the end of the fifth century,— 
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Pindar, Aeschylus, and Sophocles. Everything comes from the 
Deity alone, says Pindar; Zeus sends to mortals everything — 
which happens to them; he grants success, and sends mis 
fortune ; he is able to let clear light spring from black night, 
and to veil the pure brightness of day in thick darkness. 
Nothing that man does is hidden from Deity; only when 
it points out the way is blessing to be hoped for; in its hand 
lies the result of our labor; from it alone spring all virtue 
and wisdom. In the same sense speaks Aeschylus. The 
sublimity and omnipotence of Deity, the inevitable fulfilment, 
the crushing power, of its judgment are impressed by all his 
tragedies. What Zeus says is done; his will is infallibly 
accomplished ; no mortal has any power against him; none 
can escape his decrees. The other gods all act in his service; 
his dominion is also acknowledged in the end, in voluntary 
submission, by the most opposed powers, even by the titanic 
defiance of a Prometheus. These thoughts have with Aes 
chylus such deep and prevailing significance that it would not 
be difficult, in spite of the polytheistic faith as to which this 
man of antique honor — this man of Marathon and Salamis — 
had no doubts, to gather from his poems, with little change 
of form, the ground features of a pure and lofty monotheism. 
That which stands before all else in these works is the 
idea of the divine justice. If even Aeschylus is not yet 
entirely free from the ancient conception of a jealousy in the 
Deity, —if we still also read in him that God inflicts mis 
fortunes upon mortals as the very means of Working their utter 
ruin, — the ruling tenor of his works leads us, nevertheless, 
to recognize the connection of misfortune with guilt, the 
high justice of the divine judgment. As the man acts, s0 
must he suffer. He whose heart and hand are pure moves 
sorrowless through life; but retribution surely comes upon 
the wicked, now with a sudden stroke, now with slow pres- 
sure. The Erinnyes control the fate of men; they drain the 
vital powers of the criminal; they cling without rest to the 
soles of his feet ; they throw around him the snare of madness; 
they follow his track to the very grave. But the divine grace, 
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even with Aeschylus, is able to overcome the strength 
of the penal law, and even an Orestes is, in the end, freed 
from the curse with which matricide had loaded him. In 
this Aeschylus is, indeed, conscious that he transcends the 
original character of the Greek religion; but with a most 
noteworthy, and deeply poetical turn, he transfers the change 
which, partially through his own instrumentality, took place 
in the religious mind of his people, to the divine world itself. 
He makes use of the old, obscure legends of a struggle 
between the old gods and the new, in order to show us, in 
profound representations, how the awful law of the Eumen- 
ides gave place, in consequence, to a milder and more human 
system ; how the original despotism of Zeus was transformed 
into a benevolent, moral rule of the world. 

The fairest blossoming of this gentler spirit appears in 
the works of Sophocles. As no other poet brought classic 
art to such harmonious perfection, so there is no nobler 
representative of a pure religious faith, so far as this was 
possible on the ground of a Greek polytheism. With a feeling 
of the purest piety Sophocles delineates the gods, whose 
power and law encompass human life. All things come from 
them — the good and the evil ; no mortal can withstand their 
never-changing power; no act nor thought can escape their 
all-seeing eye; none can venture to transgress their eternal 
laws. From the gods spring all wisdom; they guide us ever 
to the right. Their dispensations man may hear with resig- 
nation; he may commit all sorrow to Zeus; beyond the 
limits of man’s nature he need not aspire. These propo- 
sitions it is, and such as these, which cheer us so repeatedly 
in Sophocles, but which we also meet not rarely in other 
poets of that period. The bounds of Greek polytheism are 
by this certainly not transcended; yet still we must form 
another conception of the faith which expresses itself in this 
manner, than that which is commonly connected with the 
name of heathenism. The many gods are here, in the end, 
only the representatives of the one “ J)ivine,’ or Deity. 


From their action in the world the caprice and conflict of 
Vou, XXXIX. No. 156. 79 
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which Homer is able to tell us so much has disappeared. 
There is one moral order of the world, which uses now one 
god, now another, as its instrument. The plurality of gods 
remains as the imagery of faith; but the discord which it 
threatened to create in the religious consciousness is in great 
part avoided. 

It was also of great importance for the moral character of 
the religious convictions that, together with this development 
of the idea of God, the faith in a future recompense became 
stronger and more widely spread. In Homer and Hesiod only 
the barest beginnings of this doctrine are to be found. It 
first attained higher significance in the Eleusinian, but especially 
in the so-called Orphic, mysteries —a later branch of this 
form of worship, belonging seemingly, in its origin, to the 
sixth or seventh century B.c.; and in Pythagoreanism, which 
in the first place had its rise likewise from moral-religious, 
not from scientific, motives. The form, as well as the 
content, of this faith, whose history we cannot here follow 
further, was surely, in the first place, somewhat confused 
and cloudy; with the Orpheans and Pythagoreans it was 
joined with the mythical doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls; and that which was to decide future happiness or 
misery was, at least with the former, less moral worth or 
worthlessness than the relation to the secret services and to 
the asceticism bound up with them. He who had received 
initiation, who had kept himself from eating meat and the 
like, who had followed certain external rules of life, should 
in the future sit at table with the gods in the lower world; 
but the unconsecrated, on the contrary, should be cast into 
a slimy pool. But even by the Pythagoreans the belief in 
immortality was used in a more purely moral sense. In 
Pindar it contains the strongest moral incitements. Aeschy- 
lus’s picture of the divine judgment concludes with the 
threat that even death does not free the criminal from the 
spirits of vengeance. Sophocles makes frequent reference 
to the recompense after death. And in Euripides we find 
the words: “‘ Who knows whether, in truth, death be not life, 
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but life death?” It is very clear how greatly the thought 
of the divine justice must needs win strength through this 
extension of its operations, and how much more actively 
the unity of the divine must have presented itself to con- 
sciousness when one and the same moral order embraced 
the living and the dead. 

Greatly, however, as the older form of the Greek religion 
was thus ennobled, its polytheistic basis, as has been said, 
was not immediately touched by this development of the 
monotheistic element, which also lay in it. Another and a 
bolder course was taken by philosophy. 

The Greek philosophy did not grow up, like the Christian, 
in the service of theology; its oldest representatives did not 
wish to defend or explain religious belief, but to investigate 
the nature of things. In so far they had no such immediate 
occasion to express themselves concerning the content of 
that belief as their Christian successors had. But since in 
their explanation of nature they fixed attention upon the 
world as a whole, in order to determine its ultimate grounds, 
they all proceeded expressly or tacitly from the presuppo- 
sition of a unified, world-forming force, whether they thought 
of this as bound up with the material substance or separated 
from it — whether they designated it as Nature, or Deity, or 
in some other way. And several of them declared expressly 
that this force was to be sought only in the highest reason, 
only in the Infinite Spirit; most decidedly, and with the 
clearest scientific consciousness, among the pre-Socratic phi- 
losophers with whom we first have to do here, did Anaxagoras, 
the friend of the great Pericles, who lived in Athens until 
toward the end of the Peloponnesian war do this. 

Towards the popular religion these men assume various 
attitudes, according to their own various characters. Many 
of them pursued the course of their scientific investigations, 
without defining their exact relation to the popular faith, 
and usually, indeed, without even settling the matter for 
themselves. Others leaned upon the popular representa- 
tions so far as to use them for certain philosophical con- 
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ceptions, treating the two as directly equivalent. And so it 
is naturally the form of Zeus, again, in which the ultimate 
ground of all things, the unity of the cosmical system, and 
of the forces working in the world are brought to view. 
Democritus makes the attempt to explain the gods them- 
selves, along with the belief in the gods, from the pre 
suppositions of his materialistic doctrine of nature : Through 
a concurrence of atoms, like that to which all else owes its 
existence, had risen also natures of superhuman form and 
greatness, whose appearance had called forth the belief in 
gods. And in like manner Empedocles causes the gods, 
* the long-living, the most honored,” to be formed out of his 
four elements, like animals and men and all other things. 
To us, with our purer idea of God, these are most astonishing 
positions ; but not so to the Greeks, in whose mythology, 
from the beginning, the generation of the various races of 
gods holds an important place, and among whom Pindar 
sings: ‘“* The race of men is one, the race of gods another; 
but one mother gave birth to both.” In this no attack was 
intended upon the popular faith. 

Very decidedly, on the contrary, does this latter inten- 
tion appear in the utterances of a man who belongs among 
the most remarkable phenomena in the history of the Greek 
consciousness — Xenophanes. This philosophical poet, the 
founder of the so-called Eleatic school, whose long life extends 
from the first decades of the sixth to beyond the beginning 
of the fifth century, was led, according to all advices, purely 
through his own reflection, to the most thorough-going doubts 
concerning the religion of his people. What impels him to 
this is not simply the likeness of gods to men, with their 
frequent excessive weaknesses, but also their multiplicity as 
such. Mortals believe, he says, that the gods are generated, 
as though it were not alike godless to speak of them as 
having become or as to die. And he expressed himself in 
the same sense, according to Aristotle, concerning the sac 
rifice and the lamentation for the sea-goddess, Leucothea : If 
men deem her mortal, they should not sacrifice to her ; if they 
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deem her a divinity, they should not lament for her. The 
contradiction in the religion, in assuming a divinity, an 
infinite, and at the same time attributing to it finite conditions 
and properties, proves to the philosopher that this religion 
cannot be the true one. A similar contradiction, however, 
is pointed out by him in many other features of the 
Greek religion. As men think of the gods as having become, 
so they regard them as changeable. Motion in space is as- 
cribed to them, when they are allowed to descend from heaven 
to earth, to visit this or that place of their worship, to 
appear here or there to render assistance, ctc. It were not 
seemly for deity, he declares, to wander now here, now 
there ; it can only remain unmoved in one place. Yet more 
strikingly in contradiction to his idea of the divine is the 
attribution to it of a human or of any outward form. Men 
lend the gods, he said, their own form, feeling, and voice, 
and each people lends them its own: the negroes think the 
gods black and flat-nosed; the Thracians think them blue- 
eyed and red-haired ; and if the horses and oxen could paint, 
— he adds with bitter sarcasm, — they would, without doubt, 
represent them as horsesand oxen. And it goes almost worse 
still with the gods in the depiction of their moral nature. 
‘‘ Hesiod and Homer attribute everything to the gods which 
redounds to the shame of men and calls forth censure — 
thievery, adultery, and mutual deception.” But not alone 
these weaknesses and the likeness to men; the multiciplicity 
of gods as such is inconsistent, according to the purer 
insight of Xenophanes, with the conception of the divine 
nature. Deity, he shows, must be the most perfect; there 
can, however, be but one most perfect. Deity can only rule, 
it cannot be ruled; the existence, therefore, along with the 
highest, all-ruling God of other gods, subordinate to him, 
cannot be admitted. He is therefore himself able to think 
of but one God, who is high above all finite things. ‘ One 
God,” he sings, “among gods and among men,” is the 
highest, not to be compared, in form or in thought, with 
mortals,” —a God who, as it is said in another place, is all 
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eye, all ear, all thought, who “ rules all, untroubled, with the 
intelligence of his understanding.” Thus monotheism here 
first appears with full consciousness, in fundamental opposi- 
tion to the polytheism of the Greek popular faith and the 
humanization of the gods. From the conception of the 
divine nature were derived, through simple reasoning, the 
conclusions which could but shake to its centre the whole 
existing religion. 

It must surely excite our deepest astonishment to find such 
pure and lofty conceptions of the divine, so clear a conscious- 
ness of that which the idea of God demands, in the midst of 
a polytheistic people, five hundred years before Christ, in a 
period in which scientific investigation had scarcely attempted 
its first uncertain steps. The historical effect of this phe- 
nomenon also we must not estimate too low. The attacks 
of Xenophanes inflicted a wound upon the Greek polytheism 
from which it never recovered; and if, indeed, this _phi- 
losopher, with his bold doubts concerning the nature of the 
existing religion, stands for a time almost alone, he does not, 
on the one hand, entirely lack followers in the next fifty 
years; and further, those doubts grew up, in the end, to a 
power against which the popular religion had no means of 
resistance to oppose beyond the habit of the masses and 
isolated violent measures which were entirely without general 
effect. 

A few decades after Xenophanes, we meet the Ephesian 
philosopher Heraclitus, — not exactly on the same way, to 
be sure, but still on a way that lies nearly enough to it. The 
plurality of gods is not, indeed, expressly attacked by him, 
far as he is above it, with his idea of the universal, all- 
directing reason ; but the religious rites bound up so closely 
with the belief, the animal sacrifices and the image-worship, 
receive his decided censure ; and concerning the poets whose 
works were for the Hellenes the most sacred religious sources, 
— concerning Homer and Hesiod, — he is unable to express 
himself strongly enough. 

Somewhat later, about the middle of the fifth century, we 
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hear the thoughts, and indeed the very expressions, of the 
old Eleatic sound through a fragment of Empedocles, which 
speaks of Apollo, or indeed of the highest God,— for we do 
not know which,— “ Him can man not approach, neither view 
with the eyes nor touch with the hands; for no human body 
and no limbs pertain to him, but he is a pure, holy, incom- 
prehensible spirit, who with quick thoughts hastens through 
the universe.” At the same time begins that Aufklaerung 
whose most outspoken representatives we are accustomed to 
designate as the Sophists—a movement which in a short 
time penetrated every department of Greek life and 
every grade of society, thoroughly shattered the traditional 
customs and convictions, and opened a vigorous attack from 
the inquiring upon the religious faith. We find the very 
first mouth-piece of the Sophists, Protagoras, beginning one 
of his works with the declaration that concerning the gods . 
he has nothing to say, — neither that they exist nor that they 
do not exist, — for the subject is too dark, and human life is 
too short, for a thorough investigation. Another of the more 
famous Sophists, Prodicus, sought to show how men came to 
the belief in the gods through reverence for useful and bene- 
ficial natural objects ; while Critias,a scholar of the Sophists, 
represented religion, in one of his dramas, as the invention 
of shrewd legislators, who wished to gain from the fear of 
divine retribution 4 support for the working of their laws. 
And this last was, indeed, in the circles to which the in- 
fluence of the Sophistic Aufklaerung extended, the most 
current opinion. As in all other political institutions and 
customs, so also in religion, this school saw only the product 
of arbitrary agreement, and this the variety of religions 
seemed to them to prove. If the belief in the gods sprang 
from the nature of man, all men, according to their opinion, 
must worship the same gods; that it is precisely from the 
nature of the human mind and from the natural conditions 
of its development that the variety of religions, like that of 
all other historical forms of life, proceeds,—of this these 
Greek Aufklaerers had as little understanding as their modern 
successors. 
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But however superficially they might proceed in this con- 
nection, the spirit of the time came so strongly to their assist- 
ance in the intellectually most important Greek cities, and 
their way of thinking was so little confined to the schools, 
that about the time of the Peloponnesian war,—and not in 
Athens alone,— it is to be looked upon as the prevailing view 
among the educated classes. 

That which the Sophists delivered in their writings and 
pompous speeches, the poets preached in another form, with 
the most important and general effect, from the theatre. 
While a Sophocles raised, in his tragedies, a monument no 
less of his pious feeling than of his art, we find his younger 
contemporary, Euripides, the scholar of Anaxagoras, mixing 
with many fine religious and moral passages a mass of doubts. 
on dogmatic and moral points. We meet in him such a 
naturalistic treatment of the myths that it becomes unde- 
niably apparent how far removed he is from the stand-point 
of the old religion. The comedian Aristophanes rails with 
passionate vehemence against him and against all the mod- 
erns, among whom he even reckons Socrates. And we 
cannot doubt that, with his zeal for the old customs and the 
old faith, he was in his way earnest. But is it to be 
called restoring the reverence for the gods, when one sacri- 
fices them with such wild wantonness as Aristophanes to 
the laughter of the spectators; when one uncovers the 
nakedness of their humanness so glaringly and roughly as 
he; when one draws them so far into all the smut of 
the low and vulgar? And that this part of his pieces found 
far more sympathy among his hearers than the exhortations 
to a return to the good old time and its faith,— that, even 
in the first decade of the Peloponnesian war, it was accounted 
by very many in Athens as decidedly unrefined and old- 
fashioned to still believe in the gods, he tells us himself. If 
even his pious, and often so superstitious, older contemporary, 
Herodotus, holds himself by no means free from the influences 
of the rationalistic Aufklaerung, we see in a Thucydides how, 
ward the end of the fifth century, the deepest earnestness of 
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feeling, the sublimest moral contemplation of the world, could 
exist along with an utter absence of that mythical element 
which is so indispensable to the old Greek religion ; yet even 
this historian sets before our eyes in striking pictures the 
confusion of all moral ideas, the disappearance of piety and 
faith, the prevalence, during the internal struggles of the 
Greek states, of a bald selfishness. 

The Sophists, with their attacks on the popular faith, are 
only the foremost champions of a way of thinking which, pre- 
pared for in that time from the most various sides, is not to 
be regarded as the work of these individuals, but only as the 
product of the entire historical development. So much the 
less was it to be expected that isolated interferences of 
political power,— prosecutions such as were instituted even 
in the lifetime of Pericles, by the political opponents of that 
statesman, against Anaxagoras, and later against Protagoras 
and Socrates, — would oppose a lasting barrier to the inno- 
vations. Certain individuals fell victims to these charges. 
Anaxagoras and Protagoras were forced to leave Athens; 
Socrates drank the hemlock; but the diffusion of the views 
of these men was not checked, but promoted, by persecu- 
tion. When Protagoras fled from Athens, about the year 410 
B.C., the unbelief which was persecuted in him had long shot 
forth in that city the deepest and most wide-spreading roots. 
A restoration of the popular religion in its former import 
had already become an impossibility ; but beyond the stand- 
point of the Sophists it was certainly possible to advance, 
when deeper spirits and profounder thinkers took up the 
task which the Sophists had handled one-sidedly and un- 
satisfyingly. 

Such a profounder thinker was Socrates. This great 
philosopher endeavored, indeed, on principle, to abstain from 
all theological investigations. The human reason, he believed, 
is not in a position to fathom the nature and the works of 
Deity, and this research also has no use; and he censured 
the natural philosophers for thinking that they could come 
upon the traces of the workings of the gods. He wished, 
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for his part, to limit himself to the things which concern 
human life and human duties. But since he reckoned 
among these duties, before all else, piety and reverence 
towards the gods, he was compelled to form a definite opinion 
concerning Deity and its relation to man; and since he could 
naturally proceed in this only in accordance with his general 
principles, he became, almost against his will, the author of 
a theology, which, in spite of its scientific deficiencies, became 
of great importance for the following time. As he was 
accustomed to estimate the worth of human actions according 
to the reasonableness of their purposes, so he sought also in 
the universe, in the first place, for the purpose which every- 
thing has to serve ; this he is to be believed to recognize in the 
welfare of man. He came thus to the conviction that the 
world can only be the work of an almighty, all-gracious, 
all-wise, all-knowing Being; a Being whose reason as far 
transcends ours as the greatness of the world in which it is 
inherent exceeds the greatness of our body ; whose eye pene- 
trates all; whose care embraces all, the greatest and the 
smallest alike. Socrates had in this no need to inquire more 
closely into the relation of this rational faith of his to the 
popular religion, to which he was uprightly attached. He 
speaks, according to the manner of the Greeks, without dis- 
tinction, now in the plural of the gods, now in the singular 
of God or the Divine; he is convinced that the gods rule all 
things for our best, that we have to resign ourselves uncon- 
ditionally to their dispensations, unconditionally, to obey 
their commands ; and as to the worship of the gods, he quiets 
himself with the remark that a pious disposition is the best 
religious service ; that, for the rest, each may worship the 
Deity according to the custom of his people. Still, it is not 
to be denied that his religious faith proceeds, in the main, 
from the unity of the divine. He does not deny the many 
gods of the popular religion; much rather, he believed in 
them, without doubt, in all earnestness; but above these 
many gods rises the one world-forming reason so decidedly, 
as the essential, as that which for the ordering of the world 
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and the moral work of man is alone decisive, that they 
appear beside it almost as useless additions. 

Socrates himself, in a declaration which Xenophon has 
given us, distinguishes thus between the two, when he says 
that the other gods, as well as the Former and Preserver of 
the universe, evince their kindness to us, without revealing 
themselves to our gaze. The main point for him lies in the 
conviction that everything in the world and in human life is 
ordered according to the best purposes, with perfect reason, 
according toa unified plan; whether there be only one Being 
from whom this order proceeds, or whether there be under 
the highest Deity other divine beings who serve as assistants, 
is a question whose investigation troubles him little, because 
it seems to him to be of no consequence for his practical 
religious needs. For his own part, however, he could but be 
inclined to give preference to the second postulate, for the 
reason that it best agreed with the faith of his people, from 
which he held it to be neither necessary nor permissible 
to separate himself. The unity of God is thus connected 
with the plurality of the popular gods in the way which had 
been approximated through the mythology, and in which the 
poets had already taken the lead of the philosophers; the 
many gods are placed in a thoroughly subordinate relation 
to the One; they have only to represent, in the separate 
portions of the world and in the various relations of human 
life, that reason which is viewed as universal, the power 
embracing the universe, in the highest sense God. 

To this course Greek philosophy, in the great majority of 
its representatives, remained true. There were, indeed, cer- 
tainly not lacking among them those who assumed a bolder 
attitude towards the popular religion. If Socrates had dis- 
tinguished the highest God from the remaining gods, his 
scholar, Antisthenes, declared, with the Eleatics, that there 
is in truth only one God, whom we may not represent to 
ourselves in human form; popular opinion alone had created 
the many gods. And he himself, as well as his followers, 
the Cynics, distinguished themselves by a free-thinking which 
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we also find again later among the Cynics of the Roman 
imperial period, while they sought to use the mythical tra- 
ditions for moral purposes by a free allegorical exposition. 
Another Socratic, Aristippus, who also strayed far in other 
respects from the genuine Socratic doctrine, followed with 
his school the sceptical views of Protagoras. 

Of the later schools of the Alexandrian and Roman 
periods, the Sceptics and Epicureans are those who opposed 
themselves as Aufklaerers to the popular religion. The first 
could not, indeed, logically raise positive objections to the 
existence of the gods; but they declared it to be incapable of 
proof, like every other scientific proposition; and Carneades 
especially, the most acute of the old Sceptics, in the second 
century before Christ, raised objections against the common 
conception of God, in the controversy with the theology of 
the contemporaneous Stoical school, which have not even yet 
entirely lost their significance. The numerous school of 
the Epicureans, which extended itself especially among the 
Romans, withdrew from the popular faith on another side. 
These philosophers had no desire to question the existence 
of the gods; they declared this much rather to be quite 
incontrovertible. But, in order that the principle of a purely 
physical explanation of nature might not be at all prejudiced, 
and in order to cut away the roots of the superstitious fear 
of Deity, they held it to be necessary to explain away every 
influence of the gods upon earthly things. The gods were 
said to dwell in blessed rest, as objects of a disinterested 
reverence, in the empty spaces between the worlds, untouched 
by our affairs, and not intrenching upon them; whereas 
within the worlds everything was said to be governed partly 
by accident, partly by blind natural necessity. 

From this belief, which was scarcely distinguished in its 
practical effects from atheism, monotheism had nothing to 
hope. The Epicureans opposed it with the same mockery 
as the myths of the popular religion; and just as little could 
the doubts of the Sceptics concerning the popular conceptions 
advance a purer faith, since they held the existence of one 
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God and the existence of many gods to be equally indemon- 
strable. These schools, therefore, promoted the cause of 
monotheism only mediately, so far as they contributed, by 
breaking to pieces the existing religion, to pave the way fora 
new. 

This way of thinking, however, as has been remarked, did 
not have the mastery in Greek philosophy. The most im- 
portant of the post-Socratic philosophers followed much rather 
the course, which Socrates had already chosen, of reconciling 
polytheism with monotheism. Yet, at the same time, they 
went beyond Socrates, through opposing themselves much 
more freely than he to the popular religion, and insisting 
much more distinctly upon its purification through philosophy. 
In this connection, however, no other exercised so profound 
an influence upon the development of the religious conscious- 
ness — an influence extending itself over many centuries — 
as the great scholar of Socrates, Plato. This philosopher’s 
religious view Or Welt-anschauung is, in its fundamental 
determinations, a highly pure and spiritual monotheism. 
Above and behind the phenomenal world there lies, according 
to him, the world of eternal, immaterial, unchangeable es- 
sences — the ideas; and at the head of the united world of 
ideas stands the good, the infinite essence, which is the 
ground of all thought and all being, which gives to all things 
their reality and to our conceptions their truth, towards 
which all our thoughts and activities in their innermost 
nature tend, — if, indeed, we are able to behold it only with 
difficulty in its pure form, and, for the most part, only in its 
images and effects. From the good Plato’s world-forming 
Deity does not substantially differ, and it is the idea of the 
good by which his conception of Deity is everywhere pene- 
trated and determined. Goodness is the most essential 
attribute of Deity ; out of goodness it has formed the world ; 
with goodness and wisdom it directs human destiny, in the 
small as in the great. He who imitates, by purity of life, its 
goodness and perfection must in the end be served by all 
things for the best. By the idea of the good are our con- 
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ceptions of Deity to be measured; according to it, are our 
duties to Deity to be judged. The Deity is not jealous 
of human happiness, as the popular belief in fate imagined ; 
for the good is without envy. It cannot change itself. and 
cannot show itself other than it is, because the perfect is 
unchangeable, and all untruth is foreign to it. It must be 
throughout a spiritual nature, high above liking and dislike, 
untouched by every evil; of its power, its goodness, its 
wisdom, its holiness, its justice, we may form only the loftiest 
and purest conceptions; the myths, which ascribe human 
weaknesses, passions, and mistakes to the gods, we must 
oppose as unworthy fables. True worship also can consist 
only in pure feeling and virtuous life, not in prayers and gifts, 
with which unreasonableness hopes to honor the gods and 
baseness hopes to bribe them. 

We must admit that these are principles than which purer 
can scarcely be found, even on Christian ground; and, 
indeed, these Platonic apothegms have served the teachers 
of the Christian church for centuries as a rule for their 
representations of the Deity and for their comprehension of 
biblical narrations. A philosopher who held such views 
had essentially outgrown Greek polytheism. None the less, 
however, Plato will not abandon it unconditionally. And 
even his system offered him certainly a few points of con- 
nection. On the one hand, there stand under and alongside 
the Deity, or the good, the other ideas, which he also indeed 
designates as the eternal gods; on the other hand, Plato 
could not forsake the popular view, according to which the 
constellations, in the unchanging regularity of their course, 
were accounted living beings, in which a far higher reason 
was immanent than in man; and he likewise holds the 
universe to be a living being, from whose soul are derived 
the souls of all individuals. The constellations are there- 
fore, as he says, the visible gods, and he calls the world 
the god that has become, whose beauty and perfection he 
cannot sufficiently praise. The remaining gods of the Greek 
popular faith, on the contrary,—an Apollo, a Here, an 
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Athene, etc.,— he considers, as he unambiguously gives us 
to understand, as mythical forms. But even these he will not 
have removed, on that account, from the public religious 
worship, and he will have the belief in them made the 
foundation of public education ; for men, he says, must in 
the first place be educated through untruths, afterwards 
through the truth — first through myths, then through sci- 
entific knowledge. He, therefore, who does not arrive at 
the latter— and this is the case with the mass of men— 
remains throughout life relegated to the myths and the form 
of worship corresponding to them. Only so much the more 
earnestly does the philosopher urge that the myths themselves 
be purified, from moral and philosophical points of view — 
that everything morally detrimental and unworthy of the 
divine be removed from the religious tradition and from the 
worship; and precisely here lies the main ground of the 
severity of his judgments upon the great poets of his people, 
and the strictness with which he refuses a Homer and a 
Hesiod admittance to his state. As poets, he would perhaps 
tolerate them; as teachers of religion, he must reject them. 

Everything taken together, his position in relation to our 
question is consequently this: He is himself a monotheist, 
and this monotheism scarcely suffers a limitation through 
the doctrine of the higher nature of the constellations ; for 
these visible gods stand essentially in similar relation to the 
one invisible God as man or any other of the finite beings. 
As a religion for the people, on the contrary, he deems the 
Hellenic polytheism indispensable ; but he demands as the 
condition of its admissibility that it be subjected to a thorough 
reform, and be brought by this, as far as possible, into 
harmony with that monotheism in its workings. 

Aristotle is at one with Plato in all main points. The 
doctrine of the unity of God is still more distinctly expressed 
by him than by Plato. As the world is only one, he points 
out, it must also be moved by one highest cause; and this 
cause, as he further deduces, can only be extramundane, pure 
spirit, working in uninterrupted, never-slumbering activity 
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of thought. At the same time, the determination that the 
Deity must be a personal Being comes out more expressly in 
1im than in Plato, and is more deeply grounded in his entire 
system. The Socratic-Platonic belief in providence, on the 
sontrary, is essentially limited. The Deity is, indeed, ac- 
sording to Aristotle, the first moving cause, which gives 
ampetus to the revolution of the heaven, and the highest 
zood, to which all tends. There rules, indeed, in nature, a 
aniversal activity, working unconsciously from within ac- 
sording to a purpose, and in human life a natural connection 
of moral worth with inward happiness ; but for an immediate 
intrenchment of Deity upon the course of the world, extending 
to particulars, there is no place in the Aristotelian system. 
Alongside the highest God Aristotle also accepts a number 
of other eternal beings, in the spirits of the heavenly spheres, 
as he also declares the universe to be without beginning and 
imperishable, since the divine activity in the world must be 
even as eternal as Deity itself. To these spirits of the stars 
he also refers the polytheistic faith, so far as he concedes it 
any truth. ‘ All things remaining, however,” he says, “ are 
mythical additions for winning the masses, made for the sake 
of legislation and common needs.”” We have therefore here, 
likewise, a monotheism which is but little modified by the 
acceptance of spirits of fhe stars, and which is chiefly dis- 
tinguished from the Platonic only by a severer, less imagina- 
tive character—a monotheism which has for itself no need 
of the popular religion, but which still tolerates it as a 
political necessity, and leaves open for it certain points of 
connection in its own system. 

In the next great Greek school of philosophy, the Stoic, 
this monotheism becomes pantheism. One Being there is, 
according to the Stoical teaching, from which proceed the 
matter and the form of all things, and which at the end of 
this world-period will take all back into itself, in order, after 
the expiration of a fixed time, to create the same world anew, 
and to continue to all eternity the succession of things, as it 
has endured from eternity. This Being is at the same time 
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the primitive substance and the primitive force; it is the 
creative fire, which in its transformation produces the re- 
maining elements; but it is also the highest spirit, the 
reason and the law of the world, the Deity. Everything 
which exists has become from this Divine Being, and is sus- 
tained by it. All natural forces and all spirits are only 
portions of the one force which pours itself through all. So 
far now as a divine force works in everything, everything can 
be made an object of religious worship, be personified as a 
Deity ; but since in truth it is only one force, which appears 
under different forms in all things, these divine forms may 
not be treated as independent personal beings, but only as 
mythical representations of natural forces, which, having 
risen from the one source of the divine nature, stream in a 
thousand branches through the universe. From this double 
point of view is the conception of religion determined in the 
Stoical school. On the one hand, they oppose to Scepticism 
and Epicureanism the substance of the popular faith; they 
seek to show that the representations of the gods and the 
myths, which are indeed apparently most unworthy and un- 
reasonable, have their good sense ; they endeavor to defend 
the belief in prophecy and similar things. On the other hand, 
however, they cannot sanction all this in the same sense which 
it had in the faith of the people. In place of the gods appear 
natural things— the stars, the elements, the fruits of the 
earth, great men, and the benefactors of mankind; in place of 
the immediate divine revelations appear the natural foretokens 
of future events, which the wise and experienced can recog- 
nize and explain by means of the connection and consistency 
of all things. Their treatment of the popular religion is 
therefore a continual explaining around the same; they are 
the chief authors of that allegorical mode of interpretation 
which passed from the Greeks to the Jews, and on to the 
Christians, and has created with both so much confusion. 
A pantheistic monotheism seeks here to come to terms with 
polytheism by artificial means. But that the two are none 
the less of different nature is not entirely hidden even among 
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the Stoics. From them, also, we receive not only many fine 
passages concerning the Deity, the worthlessness of a merely 
outward service, and the necessity of a spiritual worship, but 
also very sharp and free judgments concerning the myths 
and the public worship; but the school as a whole had too 
little critical sense to become perfectly clear as to its relation 
to the popular religion. 

In Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics we have become ac- 
quainted with the three main sources of the religious views 
to which for many centuries, in the Graeco-Roman and the 
Graeco-Oriental world, all those held to whom the popular 
religion was too crude and dull, irreligion too comfortless 
and void. In the eclecticism of the Roman period the 
doctrines of these men were mixed in the most various com- 
binations. At the same time, however, even among the 
philosophers, the disposition became more and more extended 
to lean upon the positive religion, and to expect from divine 
revelation the communication of truth, as to the independent 
discovery of which the weary thought had already, since the 
appearance of Scepticism, begun to despair. And the further 
Deity was removed above everything finite and earthly, by 
the purer idea of God in the Platonic and Aristotelian school, 
the more forcibly was the need felt of finding a mediation 
between the two in such natures as should be higher than 
man, but at the same time should stand nearer to the world 
and man than Deity. Hence the importance now won by the 
belief in demons. This belief had been formerly only a subor- 
dinate element of the popular religion — was, indeed, made use 
of occasionally by the philosophers, as by Plato, but remained 
foreign to their own convictions. It now became a subject 
of the most earnest religious interest. Of the one God of the 
philosophers there existed too high conceptions to allow of the 
venture to weave him, with his activity and his essence, into 
the course of nature and human affairs. The gods of the 
people, who were said to be woven into both, it was impos- 
sible, for that very reason, to treat as gods in the strict and 
full sense. But the need which polytheism had begotten was 
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not yet removed ; the habit of bringing the divine to view in 
sensible presence and defined appearance could not be broken. | 
What else remained but to place a number of subordinate 
beings beside the Deity, who should constitute the bond 
between it and the world; since they carried the divine 
forces over into the finite, and took the particular parts of 
the world and individual men under their special protection ? 
These beings are the demons. They are the old gods of 
polytheism, but stripped of their independent lordship, subor- 
dinated to the one monotheistic God, as his servants and 
instruments. Since the demons take the place of the gods 
for the religious consciousness, polytheism declares itself 
ready to subject itself to monotheism, in case the latter is 
disposed to vouchsafe it at least a subordinate place within 
itself. 

This disposition was just then widespread in the sole 
strictly monotheistic religion of antiquity — Judaism. In 
the centuries immediately succeeding the Babylonish cap- 
tivity a new element had penetrated into the circle of Jewish 
conceptions, in the belief in angels and devils, which offered 
the polytheistic mode of thought a certain satisfaction inside 
of monotheism. Between the old gods, who had subjected 
themselves as demons and lower divinities to a higher god, 
and the ministering spirits who now surrounded the one God 
of Judaism, the difference was so slight that nothing essential 
seemed to stand in the way of a blending together of the 
two. And, indeed, the Jewish Alexandrians began already 
to set forth a theory concerning the divine forces, and con- 
cerning the bearer of all these forces, the Logos or Word of 
God, in which the Jewish belief in angels entered into the 
closest union with the Greek belief in demons, and with the 
philosophers’ doctrines of the ideas and the universal, all- 
penetrating divine reason (the divine Logos). 

But preparation for this blending of the religions was also 
made from yet another side. Partly by the mixing of peoples 
in the Alexandrian and Roman time, partly by the Greek 
philosophy, the barriers were broken through, which until 
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then held the nations separated from one another in self- 
sufficient exclusiveness. The Hellene had to accustom him- 
self to acknowledge also among the barbarians the moral 
and spiritual qualities, on the presumed sole possession of 
which his proud contempt of everything not Greek had hitherto 
propped itself. The Jew was constrained to doubt the ex- 
clusive choice of his people, after he met among the Greeks 
a surpassing spiritual culture, which was also a gift of God, 
and an insight in religious things, with the acknowledgment 
of which his national vanity contented itself, sorrowfully 
enough, through the groundless pretence that the old wise 
men of Greece had borrowed their treasures from the Jewish 
prophets and the Old Testament writings. Thus the knowledge 
gradually broke in — the lasting extension of which is to be 
ascribed before all to the Stoical school, to its immortal 
merit — that all men, by reason of their rational character, 
are of the same nature and stand under the same law; that 
they have the same natural rights and the same moral duties; 
that they are all equally to be considered as children of God, as 
citizens of one and the same commonwealth, which embraces 
all mankind. Men learned to conceive the relation of man to 
God as an immediate and inner one, to view the service of 
the devout heart and the virtuous life as more essential than 
the national form of worship, to dispense with priestly medi- 
ation for the communion of man with God. This purification 
of the morally religious consciousness was first perfected in 
comprehensive manner among the Greeks and through the 
Greek philosophy; but even Judaism had not shut: herself 
up from it; and since the second century before Christ a 
party had appeared here, in the Essenes, which, in undeniable 
connection with the Greek new Pythagoreanism, and through 
this with the collective philosophy of that time, devoted itself 
to an inner, solitary piety, directed to poverty and renuncia- 
tion, to universal philanthropy and the removal of all in- 
equality among men; was indifferent, on the contrary, to 
the national Messianic hopes, rejected the entire principle of 
sacrifices, — the central point of the Jewish religious service, 
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—and opposed to the hierarchical institutions of Judaism 
& monastically organized union of ascetics. 

This change in the moral consciousness, however, stands 
in the closest connection with the development of the con- 
ceptions of Deity. When, in place of the many gods, there 
appeared the one God whose kingdom is the entire world, 
it became necessary also that one divine right and law should 
embrace all men; consequently not only did national particu- 
larism have to fall, but also the universal service of the devout 
life appeared as the essential, in opposition to particular and 
external rituals. Even so, vice versa, when the consciousness 
of the brotherhood and equality of all men was arrived at, 
it was impossible to hold fast to the diversity of gods; if 
mankind is but one,—if it has one end and stands under 
one law,—it can be only one and the same power by which 
all men are created and ruled. The belief in the unity of 
God and the belief in the equality of all men and their moral 
duties condition each other reciprocally ; both developed 
together in the old world, and thus prepared for Christianity 
the ground in which it could not plant the germ of a new 
religion and a new moral life, as it were, from without, but 
out of which alone it could itself grow and draw its nourish- 
ment according to the laws of historical development. 

But, important as the place is which Greek philosophy fills 
among the forces which prepared the way for Christianity,— 
when this itself appeared in its distinctness, and declared war 
upon the polytheistic popular religions of the earlier time, 
then it was precisely this philosophy which became the last 
champion of paganism. We certainly cannot say this without 
limitation. Not a few philosophically educated men went 
over to the new religion; very many more acquired, as 
Christians, in the schools of the philosophers the scientific 
culture which they needed for the defence and the theological 
formulation of their faith. The Hellenic philosophy thus 
worked not only outside the church and against the church, 
but also in it and for it. And a more careful investigation 
would show that its influence on the Christian theology and 
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Christian usage was from the beginning incomparably more 
extensive and permanent than is generally conceived. But 
the majority of the Greek philosophers regarded a faith which 
appeared to them in the positive part of its creed as supersti- 
tion, and in its attack upon the existing religions as _mis- 
chievous, with profound contempt; and as this faith grew 
into a threatening, and finally conquering power, they opposed 
it with bitter hatred. 

About the middle of the third century Greek philosophy 
gathered together, for the last time, in the Neo-Platonic 
school, all the forces which yet remained toit. The doctrinal 
system of this school appears, in its theological content, as 
an acute, accomplished attempt to unite the philosophical 
monotheism with that polytheism from which the Hellenic 
feeling cut itself loose with so great difficulty. The mode of 
union is nearly related to that which we have already noticed 
in the Stoical teaching, if, indeed, the more particular deter- 
minations have a different purport. One Supreme Being is 
assumed, indetermigable, incomprehensible, inconceivable, 
but at the same time the source of all existence and the seat 
of all perfection. By him proceeds, by an overflowing of his 
fulness, by a naturally necessary working of his power, the 
gradation of the finite; but the farther things are removed 
from their source, the more mediums lie between the two, 
the more imperfect they become, till in the end the pure 
light of the divine forces goes out in the darkness of matter. 
All things consequently form a gradual succession, of dimin- 
ishing perfection. All are sustained by divine forces; but 
these are apportioned to them in different measure and dif- 
ferent purity. For this very reason, however, say the New- 
Platonists, is it necessary that we press upward from the 
lower stages, through the intermediate, to the higher; that 
we allow ourselves to be led, in regular ascent, from the 
lower gods to the highest God; that we despise not the 
sensuous mediums of spiritual goods. And since they explain 
the Greek and Oriental divinities, with all the arbitrariness 
of the established allegorical exposition, into the abstract 
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categories of their metaphysics; since they seek the natural 
medium of a higher life not in the knowledge and cultivation 
of the real, but in the ritualistic proceedings of all the popular 
religions and mysteries, in sacrifices and prayers, prophecy 
and consecration, image-worship and theurgy, everything 
rude and fantastic out of the mythology, all the externalities 
of worship, all the varied superstition of thousands of years 
find in their system an artificial justification. Against the 
purer doctrine and moral force of Christianity this system 
could not long hold its ground; but so great was the under- 
lying power of the Greek spirit, which had become wearied 
and in so many respects untrue to itself, that the vic- 
torious church, even during the conflict, took up into itself 
the same philosophy which had made the Hellenic ground 
so hard to conquer. New-Platonism was conquered, so 
far as it had identified itself with paganism; as a form of 
Christian speculation, the church itself appropriated it. To 
the writings which a Christian New-Platonist, about the year 
500, fathered upon Dionysius the Areopagite the church paid 
the highest reverence. The church defended its dogmas, its 
sacraments, its hierarchical institutions with the same prin- 
ciples which it had had before to fight in its pagan opponents. 
On this side, indeed, the influence of the’Greek nature may 
be traced up to the present. Far more important, however, 
certainly, is the service which Greek science rendered to all 
after time in the opposite direction, through the refining of 
religious ideas and the purification of moral conceptions. 
And of this service I trust that I have given, in the narrow 
_ bounds prescribed me, a not altogether unsatisfactory repre- 
sentation 
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ARTICLE III. 


THE TRIAL OF CHRIST:! A DIATESSARON WITH 
DISSERTATIONS. 


BY HENRY C. VEDDER, OF THE EXAMINER'S EDITORIAL BTAFF, NEW YORK. 


DIATESSARON.? 


AND immediately, while he is still speaking, cometh Judas Iscariot, 
one of the twelve, and with him a great multitude with swords and staves, 
Matt. xxvi. 47, 22d with lanterns and torches, having received the band 
Mark xiv. 48. and officers from the chief priests and scribes and phar- 
Luke xxii. 47. isees and elders of the people. Then the band and 
John xviil. 8,12. the captain and the officers of the Jews took Jesus and 
bound him. 

And they led him to Annas first, for he was father-in-law to Caiaphas, 
who was high-priest that year. Now Caiaphas was he 
who gave counsel to the Jews that it was expedient that 
one man should die for the people. 

And they that had laid hold of Jesus led him away to Caiaphas, the 
hich-pricst, where the chief priests and the scribes and the elders assem- 
bled. The high-priest then asked Jesus of his disciples and of his doc- 
trine. Jesus answered him: I have spoken openly to the world; I ever 
Matt. xxvi.67, taught in the synagogue and in the temple, whither all 
Mark xiv. 58. the Jews resort; and in secret have I said nothing. Why 
Luke xxii. 54. askest thou me? Ask them who heard me what I have 
John xviii. 19-24. .2id unto them. Behold! they know what I said. And 
when he had thus spoken, one of the officers who stood by smote Jesus 
with the palm of his hand, saying, Answerest thou the high-priest so? 
Jesus answered him: If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil; 
but if well, why smitest thou me? Now Annas had sent him bound 
unto Caiaphas, the high-priest. 

Now the chief priests and the whole Sanhedrim kept secking ® for false 
witness against Jesus, in order to put him to death, and found none. 


John xviii. 18,14. 


1 A brief section recording the arrest of Jesus is prefixed to the account of the 
trial. The reason will appear in the sequel. 

2 The translation is that of the A. V., changes being made only when greater 
faithfulness to the Greck demanded them. The Greek text followed is that of 
Tischendorf’s eighth edition. 

8 e(hrovus. 
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For many kept testifying falsely } against him, yet their testimony agreed 
not. At last there came two and bare false witness against him, saying: 
We heard this fellow say, I will destroy this temple of God, that is 
made with hands, and within three days I will build another made with- 
out hands. But neither so did their witness agree. And the high-priest 
stood up in the midst and asked Jesus, saying : Answerest 
thou nothing? What witness these against thee? But 
Jesus held his peace and answered nothing. And 
again the high-priest asked him, saying, I adjure thee by the living God, 
that thou te!l us if thou be the Christ, the Son of God! Jesus saith unto 
him: Thou hast said. Moreover, I say unto you, hereafter shall ye see 
the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of power, and coming upon the 
clouds of heaven. Then the high-priest rent his clothes, saying: He hath 
spoken blasphemy! What further need have we of witnesses? Behold! 
now have ye heard his blasphemy. What think ye? And they all con- 
demned him, saying, He is guilty of death. 

And the men that held him mocked him; and some began to spit in his 
face and to blindfold him, and to buffet him, and to say Matt. xxvi. 67, 68. 
unto him: Prophecy unto us, thou Christ, Who is he Mark xiv. 65, 66. 
that smote thee. And many other things blasphemously Luke xxii. 68-65. 
spake they against him. And the servants did strike him with the 
palms of their hands. 

And straightway in the morning, as soon as it was day, all the chief 
priests held a consultation with the elders and the scribes 
and the whole Sanhedrim, and took counsel against 
Jesus, to put him to death. And they led him away * into the Sanhedrim, 
saying, If thou art the Christ tell us. And he said unto them: If I tell 
you ye will not believe; and if I ask you ye will not answer. Hereafter 
the Son of Man shall be sitting on the right hand of the power of God. 
Then said they all, Art thou then the Son of God ? 

And he said to them, Ye say that I am. And they Luke xxii. 67-71. 
said, What further need of testimony have we? For we ourselves have 
heard from his own mouth. 

And the whole Sanhedrim rose up, and having bound Jesus led him 
away from Caiaphas to the pretorium, and delivered him to Pilate, the 
governor. And it was early. And they themselves Matt. xxvii. 2. 
went not into the judgment-hall, lest they should be Mark xv. 1. 
defiled ; but that they might eat the passover. Pilate Luke xxiii. 1. 
therefore went out unto them, and saith, What accusa- John xviii. 28. 
tion bring ye against this man? They answered and said, If he were not 
a malefactor we would not have delivered him up to John xviii, 29-82 
thee. Then said Pilate unto them, Take ye him and onn xv ; 
judge according to your law. The Jews, therefore, said unto him, It is 

1 dpevSouapripour. 3 derfyyayov, Luke xxii. 66. 
Vor. XXXIX. No. 156. 83 


Matt. xxvi. 59-66. 
Mark xiv. 55-64. 


Mark xv. 1. 
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not lawful for us to put any man to death: that the saying of Jesus might 
be fulfilled, which he spake signifying what death he should die. And 
they began to accuse him, saying: We found this fellow 
perverting our nation, and forbidding to give tribute to 
Caesar, and saying that he himself is Christ, a king. 

Then Pilate entered into the judgment-hall again, and called Jesus. And 
Jesus stood before the governor, and the governor asked him, saying, Art 
thou the King of the Jews ? Jesus answered, Of thyself sayest thou this, 
or did others tell it thee of me? Pilate answered: AmIaJew? Thine 
own nation and the chief priests have delivered thee unto me; what hast 
thou done? Jesus answered: My kingdom is not of 
this world. If my kingdom were of this world, then 
would my servants be fighting that I should not be delivered to the Jews; 
but now is my kingdom not from hence. Pilate therefore said unto him, 
Art thou a king, then? Jesus answered: Thou sayest that I am a king. 
To this end was I born, and for this cause came I into the world, that I 
should bear witness unto the truth. Every one that is of the truth heareth 
my voice. Pilate saith unto him, What is truth ? And when he had said 
this he went out again unto the Jews. 

And the chief priests and elders accused him of many things, but he 
answered nothing. Then said Pilate unto him: Answerest thou nothing? 
Hearest thou not how many things they witness 
against thee? But Jesus yet answered him never a 
word, insomuch that the governor marvelled greatly. 
Then said Pilate to the chief priests and to the people: I find no fault in 
this man. And they were the more fierce, saying: He 
stirreth up the people, teaching throughout all Jewry, 
beginning from Galilee to this place. 

When Pilate heard, he asked if the man were a Galilean. And as soon 
as he heard that he belonged to Herod’s jurisdiction, he sent him to Herod, 
who himself was also at Jerusalem at that time. And when Herod saw 
Jesus he was exceeding glad, for he had been for a long season desirous 
to see him, because he had heard of him, and was hoping to see some 
miracle done by him. Then he questioned with him in 
many words, but he answered him nothing. And the 
chief priests and the scribes stood accusing him vehemently. And Herod 
with his men of war set him at naught and mocked him, and arrayed him 
in a gorgeous robe and sent him again to Pilate. And the same day 
Herod and Pilate were made friends together, for before they were at 
enmity between themselves. And Pilate, when he had called together 
the chief priests and the rulers and the people, said unto them: Ye have 

brought this man unto me as one that perverteth the peo 
Lake xxiii. 18-16. ple; and behold! I, having examined him before you, have 
found no fault in this man touching those things whereof ye accuse 


Luke xxiii. 2. 


John xviii. 88-88. 


Matt. xxvii. 12-14. 
Mark xv. 8-5. 


Luke xxiii. 4, 5. 
John xviii. 88. 


Luke xxiii. 6-12. 
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him — no nor yet Herod, for he sent him to us; and lo! nothing 
worthy of death is done unto him. I will therefore chastise him and 
release him. 

Now at the feast the governor was wont to release unto the people a 
prisoner, whom they would. And they had then a notable prisoner, 
named Barabbas, bound with them that had made insurrection with him, 
who had committed murder in the insurrection. And the multitude com- 
ing up began to desire him to do as he was wont todo Matt. xxvii. 15-28. 
unto them. Therefore, when they were gathered to- Mark xv. 6-14. 
gethered, Pilate said unto them, Whom will ye that I Luke xxiii. 19-28. 
release unto you, Barabbas or Jesus, the King of the John xviii. 89, 40. 
Jews, who is called Christ? (For he knew that for envy they had deliv- 
ered him.) But the chief priests and elders persuaded the multitude that 
they should ask Barabbas and destroy Jesus. And Pilate answered and 
said again unto them, Whether of the twain will ye that I release unto 
you? And they cried out all at once, saying, Away with this man, and 
release unto us Barabbas. Pilate, therefore, willing to release Jesus, 
spake again to them: What shall I do then with Jesus who is called 
Christ, whom ye call the King of the Jews? And they cried out again, 
Crucify him, crucify him. Then Pilate said unto them the third time: 
Why, what evil hath he done? I have found no cause of death in him. 
I will therefore chastise him and let him go. And they were instant with 
loud voices, crying out the more exceedingly, Crucify him. 

Pilate, seeing that he can prevail nothing, but rather a tumult is made, 
took water and washed his hands before the multitude, saying, I am inno- 
cent of this blood, see ye to it. Then answered all the people and said, 
His blood be upon us and upon our children. And Pilate wishing to con- 
tent the people, released unto them him that for sedition Matt. xxvii. 24-26. 
and murder was cast into prison, whom they had de- Mark xv. 15-19. 
sired; but Jesus he delivered to their will. Then Luke xxiii. 24, 25. 
Pilate therefore took Jesus and scourged him. Then %°hn xix. 1-8. 
the soldiers of the governor took Jesus into the common hall, called 
pretorium, and gathered unto him the whole band. And they stripped 
him and put on him a scarlet robe. And when they had platted a crown 
of thorns they put it upon his head, and a reed in his right hand. And 
bowing the knee before him they did homage to him and mocked him, 
saying, Hail, King of the Jews! And they spat upon him, and smote 
him with their hands, and took the reed and smote him on the head. 

Pilate therefore went forth again, and said unto them, Behold! I bring 
him forth unto you that ye may know I find no fault in him. Then came 
Jesus forth, wearing the crown of thorns and the purple robe. And Pi- 
late saith unto them, Behold the man! When the chief priests therefore 
and officers saw him, they cried out, saying, Crucify him, crucify him. 
Pilate saith unto them, Take ye him and crucify him, for I find no fault 
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in him. The Jews answered him, We have a law, and by that law he 
ought to die, because he made himself the Son of God. 
When Pilate therefore heard that saying he was the more 
afraid and went again unto the judgment-hall, and saith unto Jesus, 
Whence art thou? But Jesus gave him no answer. Then saith Pilate 
unto him: Speakest thou not unto me? Knowest thou not that I have 
power to crucify thee, and have power to release thee! Jesus answered: 
Thou hast no power at all against me, except it were given thee from 
above ; therefore he that delivered me unto thee hath the greater sin. 
And from thenceforth Pilate sought to release him, but the Jews cried 
out, saying : If thou let this man go, thou art not Caesar’s friend. Who- 
soever maketh himself king speaketh against Cacsar. 

When Pilate therefore heard these words, he brought Jesus forth and 
sat down upon the bema,' in a place that is called the 
Pavement, but in the Hebrew Gabbatha. When he was 
set down upon the bema, his wife sent unto him, saying: Have thou noth- 
ing to do with that just man; for I have suffered many 
things this day in a dream because of him. And it was 
the preparation of the passover, about the sixth hour; and he saith unto 
the Jews, Behold your King! They therefore cried out, 
Away, away, crucify him! Pilate saith unto them, Shall 
I crucify your King? The chief priests answered, We 
have no king but Caesar. Then delivered he him, therefore, unto them 
to be crucified. 


John xix. 4-12. 


John xix. 18. 
Matt. xxvii. 19. 


John xix. 14-16. 
Mark xv. 20. 


DISSERTATION I.— CHRONOLOGY OF THE TRIAL. 

To fix the exact order of the events narrated by the evan- 
gelists is not the easiest of tasks. The difficulty will be 
more apparent if the several accounts, briefly summarized, 
are placed in parallel columns: 


MATTHEW. 
Jesus is led to 
‘“‘the high-priest,”’ 
Caiaphas. 


MARK. 
Jesus is led to 
“ the high-priest.” 
The Sanhedrim 
assembles. Jesus 
is tried, convicted, 
and insulted. In 
the morning the 
Sanhedrim _reas- 
sembles and leads 
Jesus to Pilate. 


LUKE. 
Jesus is led to 
“the high-priest’s 
palace,” where he 
ismocked. At day- 
break the Sanhe- 


JOHN. 
Jesus is led to 
Annas first. ‘‘The 
high - priest” ex- 
amines him. Heis 
led from Caiaphas 


drim assembles,and to the pretorium of 


Jesus is led away 
toit. He is tried, 
convicted, and at 
once led to Pilate. 


Pilate. 


This certainly looks discouraging. Sceptical critics declare 
1 éx) Bhuaros, in the judgment-seat. — A. V. 
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that these conflicting accounts cannot possibly be harmonized. 
On closer examination, however, many of the difficulties 
vanish. None of the writers pretends to give a complete 
account of the trial, but each one gives such items as 
especially impressed themselves upon his mind. Two ques- 
tions only are at all difficult of solution: Where did the 
examination by the high-priest described by Luke take place ? 
and, Does Luke describe the same trial as that recorded 
by Matthew and Mark ? 

The first of these questions is the harder to answer, as 
there is such a delightful difference of opinion among com- 
mentators and critics on this point. Many hold that the 
high-priest was no other than Annas, and that after this 
preliminary examination before him Jesus was led away to 
Caiaphas, before whom the real trial took place. So Meyer, 
Wieseler, Lange, Neander, Ellicott, Alford, Godet. Others 
are equally positive that we have no record of the proceedings 
before Annas, and that the preliminary examination was con- 
ducted by Caiaphas, the high-priest. So De Wette, Tholuck, 
Liicke, Friedlicb, Gresswell, Robinson, Gardiner. When so 
many and so learned doctors disagree, there seems to be no 
way for those of humbler pretensions but to examine the 
evidence on both sides, and to decide, with becoming modesty, 
each for himself. 

The decision of this mooted point depends mainly upon 
the interpretation of two passages. The first of these is 
John xviii. 19: “O ovv apxtepers pwrnce tov ’Incody rept 
tav pabnrav abrod nal rept tis Sayrs avtod. The other 
is John xviii. 24: "Améortecrey ody avrov 6 “Avvas Sedenévov 
apos Kataday tov dpyvepéa. Now whom does John call 6 
apytepevs, Annas or Caiaphas? The following reasons have 
been given for supposing that Annas is meant: First, that . 
term is applied to Annas both before and after this (Luke 
iii. 2; Acts iv. 6). But this is hardly conclusive ; for the 
question is as to John’s usage of the term.’ Secondly, John 
calls Caiaphas dpysepeds Tod eviavtod éexelvov (xviii. 13). 

1 See Alford and Meyer, in loco. Compare also Andrews, Life of Our Lord, 
p. 486. 
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Neander! considers this proof that John intends to make 
a distinction between Annas, the high-priest de jure, and 
Caiaphas, the high-priest de facto. On the other hand, it 
is certain that John nowhere calls Annas the high-priest, 
unless here. And we can hardly suppose that he applies that 
title to Annas here; for in the second of the two passages 
above quoted he expressly calls Caiaphas the high-priest, 
without any qualification whatsoever. The usage of Matthew 
is the same (xxvi. 57). We conclude, then, that the natural 
interpretation of John’s language is clearly in favor of the 
supposition that the apyepeds in question was Caiaphas, and 
not Annas. This conclusion is rendered only less than 
certain by the second of the two passages cited, which is ren- 
dered in the King James version, ‘‘Now Annas had sent 
him bound unto Caiaphas, the high-priest.’”’? The particle 
ovv is wanting in the Textus Receptus; consequently, many 
have held that azréoresAev should be translated as a simple 
aorist, “ Annas sent him bound,’’ ete. This would make it 
necessary to regard the preliminary examination as having 
taken place before Annas. But, though many have held this 
opinion, few hold it now; for dmwécretAev ody avrov x.T.X. iS 
unquestionably the true reading. It has the support of x, B, 
C (pr. man.), L, X, 4, the Syriac and Ethiopic versions, and 
is adopted by Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Alford. Moreover, 
‘the use of the aorist as a pluperfect is not infrequent. 
Compare with the use of adzréore:vev, ESnoev and Eero in 
Matt. xiv. 8; and of édwxev, xxvi. 48; of trnvrncev, in John 
xi. 80; and of nro{zacay, in Luke xxiv. 1. Another cor- 
roborative circumstance is found in the following considera- 
tion: If the examination took place before Caiaphas, then 
Peter’s denial also occurred there. This does away with the 
clumsy and improbable hypothesis that Annas and Caiaphas 
occupied different apartments in the same palace —a hy pothesis 
to which those have been driven who hold the opposite view. 

1 Life of Christ (Am. ed.), p. 410, note. 

* Vid. Winer, Grammar of N. T. Greek, p. 275, and Buttmann, p. 200. In 


classical Greek, vid. Thucyd. i. 102 ; Xen. Anab. i. 2. 24 ; Demos. (Reiske's ed.), 
576. 18; ristoph. Nub. 238 Cf. also Crosby’s Greek Grammar, § 580. 
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Chere is something ludicrous in the statement, “‘ Now Annas 
ent him away bound to Caiaphas,” if the sending away con- 
asted in a removal from one apartment to another in the 
iame house. 

We have now to answer the second question — Does Luke 
lescribe the same trial as that recorded by Matthew and 
Wark? It seems clear, from the statements of Matthew and 
Mark, that there were two sessions of the Sanhedrim — one 
luring the night, and the other early in the morning. The 
yreliminary examination before Caiaphas took place while 
he Sanhedrim was assembling.1 When it had assembled 
| formal examination or trial was instituted, which Matthew 
ind Mark describe at considerable length. At daylight the 
Sanhedrim reassembled, and after a brief examination Jesus 
was formally condemned. This scene is probably the one 
lescribed by Luke, and is barely hinted at by Matthew. The 
similarity between Luke’s account of the morning session 
ind the descriptions that Matthew and Mark give of the 
1ight session has led many to suppose that there was really 
nut one session. It is to be borne in mind, however, that 
Matthew and Mark state that at the night session the Jews 
attempted to find testimony against Jesus, and failed miser- 
ably. He was finally condemned out of his own mouth. 
When they reassembled in the morning to pass formal 
sentence upon Jesus, what could be more natural than that 
they should again ask him the fatal question, and that he 
should repeat substantially his former answer ? 

The most probable order of events, then, is as follows: 
Jesus is led to Annas, who sends him bound to Caiaphas; 
while the Sanhedrim is assembling Caiaphas examines Jesus; 
the Sanhedrim having assembled, Jesus is tried and con- 
demned ; a recess is taken, during which Jesus is abused by 

1 Cf. Matt. xxvi. 57 and Mark xiv. 53. Matthew says that the Sanhedrim 
assembled (cuvhx@noay), and proceeds at once to the formal trial. Mark says, 
with his usual accuracy, the Sanhedrim are assembling (ovvépxovra:) when Jesus 
is brought to Caiaphas. It should scem, then, that this examination took place 


while the Sanhedrim was assembling, and so soon as a quorum got together the 
trial proceeded. 
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the rabble; in the morning the Sanhedrim reassembles, re- 
examines Jesus, passes formal sentence upon him, and leads 
him away to Pilate. The trial before the Roman governor 
presents no chronological difficulties of importance, and need 
therefore claim none of our attention at present. 


DISSERTATION IJ]. — LecaL ASPECTS OF THE TRIAL. 


The trial and execution of a man is a most awful scene 
In it men solemnly discharge the most solemn trust com— 
mitted to governments by God. Itis obvious that so weight 
a matter should be conducted decently and in order. Ncw» 
haste should deprive the accused of a fair opportunity of& 
defence. No passion or prejudice should sway judge om 
jury, and so prevent an impartial verdict. The guilt of the 
accused should be clearly proved by trustworthy witnesses , 
and if a reasonable doubt of his guilt remain justice should 
be tempered with mercy. This is the ideal trial, of which: 
the reality may indeed always fall short, but which every 
trial should as nearly as possible realize. This ideal is 
clearly recognized in the Jewish criminal procedure, as laid 
down in the law and supplemented in the Talmud, and as ex- 
pounded by the ablest Jewish writers, both ancient and modern. 
Salvador, a Jewish writer, in his Histoire des Institutions de 
Moise et du peuple Hébreu, gives two admirable chapters on 
the penal code of the Jews. According to him, there were 
four rules which were fundamental in Jewish criminal ju- 
risprudence: (1) strictness in the accusation; (2) publicity 
in the discussion; (3) full freedom granted to the accused; 
(4) assurance against all dangers of errors of testimony.! 
In later times so completely was the accused hedged about 
by legal safeguards, that conviction in capital cases became 
. almost impossible, and the saying arose that “‘ the Sanhedrim 
which condemns a man to death, even once in seven years, is 
a slaughter-house.”? A trial conducted according to the 
spirit of these rules could not fail of being a fair one. 

But this was not all. Specific and minute rules were laid 


11. 365. 2 Mishna, Treatise Makhoth. 
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down for the conduct of the trial. These were afterwards 
embodied in the Mishna; and the passage, as quoted by 
Surenhusius, is so significant that it is subjoined nearly in full : 

‘© Money trials and trials for life have the same rules of 
inquiry and investigation. But they differ in procedure in 
the following points: The former require only three, the 
latter three and twenty, judges. Inthe former, it matters 
not on which side the judges speak who give the first opinions ; 
in the latter, those who are in favor of acquittal must speak 
first. In the former, a majority of one is always enough ; 
in the latter, a majority of one is enough to acquit, but it 
requires a majority of two to condemn. In the former, a 
decision may be quashed on review (for error), no matter 
which way it has gone; in the latter, a condemnation may 
be quashed, but not an acquittal. In the former, disciples 
of the law present in the court may speak (as assessors) on 
either side; in the latter, they may speak in favor of the 
accused, but not against him. In the former, a judge who 
has indicated his opinion, no matter on which side, may 
change his mind; in the latter, he who has given his voice 
for guilt may change his mind, but not he who has given his 
voice for acquittal. The former (money trials) are com- 
menced only in the daytime, but may be concluded after 
nightfall; the latter (capital trials) are commenced only in 
the daytime, and must also be concluded during the day. 
The former may be concluded by acquittal or condemnation 
on the day on which they have begun; the latter may be 
concluded on that day if there is a sentence of acquittal, but 
must be postponed to a second day if there is to be a con- 
demnation. And for this reason capital trials are not held 
on the day before a Sabbath or a feast-day.”’! 

‘‘ Tf a man is found innocent, the court absolves him. But 
if not, his judgment is put off to the following day. Mean- 
time the judges meet together, and, eating little meat and 
drinking no wine during that whole day, they confer upon 
the cause. On the following morning they return into court 

1 Mishna, De Synedriis, iv. 1. 
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[and vote over again, with the like precautions as before]. 
eeeee If judgment is at last pronounced, they bring out the 
man sentenced to stone him. The place of punishment is to 
be apart from the place of judgment (for it is said in Lev. 
xxiv. 14, ‘ Bring the blasphemer without the camp’). In 
the meantime an officer is to stand at the door of the court 
with a handkerchief in his hand; another, mounted on 
horseback, follows the procession so far, but halts at the 
farthest point where he can see the man with the handker- 
chief. [The judges remain sitting], and if any one offers 
himself to prove that the condemned man is innocent he at 
the door waves the handkerchief, and the horseman instantly 
gallops after the condemned, and recalls him for his defence.””! 

Most of these principles, as is admitted by modern Jewish 
writers, were as firmly established in Christ’s day as when 
they were finally committed to writing in the Mishna. It 
only remains to inquire how far these principles were observed 
in the trial of Jesus. And it will not be amiss to consider, 
by way of preliminary, whether the Sanhedrim was in a 
frame of mind that made a fair trial a possibility. From an 
examination of the facts at our command, only one conclusion 
can be drawn. Early in the second year of Christ’s ministry 
the Jews sought to kill him, and similar attempts were fre- 
quently made during the rest of his life (John v. 16; cf. vii. 
1, 19, 20; viii. 40, 59; x. 81). John, especially, is very 
explicit on this point. The terrific denunciations which 
Jesus had launched at the hypocrisy of the pharisees had 
aroused their unbounded wrath. Their hatred had burned 
fiercer and fiercer, until, after the raising of Lazarus, they 
resolved to put him to death (John xi. 47-54). But Jesus 
was exceedingly popular. His teachings had taken deep 
hold upon the people (Luke viii. 40; Mark xii. 87; John 
xi. 48; xii. 19). Unless he could be rendered odious in the 
eyes of the multitude, the rulers well knew that any attempt 
against him would recoil upon their own heads. They 
accordingly sought pretexts against him in various ways. 


1 Mishna, De Synedriis, v. 5 and vi. 1. 
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They endeavored to embroil him with the Roman govern- 
ment by asking him if it were lawful to pay tribute to Caesar. 
Note the craft implied in Matthew’s description of the scene: 
‘‘ Then went the pharisees, and took counsel how they might 
eutangle him in his talk” (xxii. 15). Luke is even more 
explicit: “And they watched him, and sent forth spies 
(xaérovs), which should feign themselves just men, that 
they might take hold of his words, that so they might deliver 
him unto the power and authority of the governor” (xx. 
20). Finally, during the passover they assembled and “ con- 
sulted that they might take Jesus by subtlety (d0A, by fraud), 
and kill him. But they said, Not on the feast-day (7 év r7 
éopr7) lest there be an uproar among the people” (Matt. xxvi. 
4,5). When Judas offered to betray his master, this objection 
was done away with. If the rulers could seize Jesus secretly, 
and try and condemn him upon some charge or other before 
the people could know what was going on, the ever fickle 
rabble might be persuaded to acquiesce in their action. So, - 
at least thought the Sanhedrim, and the sequel proved the 
plan well laid. It is evident, then, that the Sanhedrim was 
not at all disposed to grant Jesus a fair trial. The case was 
prejudged. The verdict was already determined. The rulers 
had resolved to destroy Jesus, and the trial was but a trial 
for appearances’ sake. The whole scene was a solemn farce. 

An examination of the trial would be incomplete without 
a glance at the arrest of Jesus; for this arrest has a most 
significant bearing upon the after proceedings. The arrest 
was marked by secrecy and stealth. Midnight was selected 
as the most favorable time. This does not of itself prove 
the arrest to be illegal, because a legal arrest might have 
been made at night for the sake of avoiding an uproar 
among the people. But the posse comitatus was a mere mob 
(6xA0s, Mark xiv. 43), armed with swords and clubs (£vAwy», 
Mark xiv. 48) which they had hastily snatched as they 
rushed along. To be sure, Jolin says that Judas was at- 
tended by the band and officers, and this would seem to 
imply some sort of order, as “ the band” undoubtedly refers to 
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the band of Levites who formed the guard of the temple.! 
The leader of the band John calls. yiAdapyos, captain. With 
this band came also the imnpérat, or officers,? who were to 
make the arrest. But along with these—or rather, mingled 
with these—came a disorderly rabble, composed of the 
loungers about the temple and the “ roughs’’ of Jerusalem. 
So little did the whole affair look like a legal proceeding, so 
much did it look like mob-law, that the disciples prepared to 
resist those who attempted to arrest Jesus. This they would 
hardly have ventured to do had the arrest been regular and 
legal. This view is still further confirmed by the fact that 
Peter was not arrested for his resistance to the officers, nor 
molested when afterwards recognized in the palace of the 
high-priest. 
The Preliminary Examinations. 

As only John merrtions the examination before Annas, — 
and even he barely mentions it,——-we may pass it by with 
the remark that such an examination was extra-judicial, if 
not illegal. Annas, we are informed by Josephus,’ had been 


1 Many commentators have supposed that the phrase AaSév rh» oweipay is to 
be referred to a cohort of Roman soldiers, but there is no evidence in favor of 
such an opinion. To be sure oweipa is everywhere clse in the New Testament 
used to designate a Roman cohort, but in each case the word is qualified by the 
addition of some distinctive term (cf. Acts x.1; xxi. 31; xxvii. 1). Of itself, 
the word is indefinite, meaning any band of armed men. Josephus uses oweipa 
to designate the Levitical temple guard, which is referred to in the following 
Old Testament passages : Ps. cxxxiv. 1; 2 Kings xii.9; xxv. 18; 1 Chron. ix. 
17, 27 sq.; 2 Chron. xxxv. 8. The term oweipa is applied to this guard in the 
Apocrypha: Judith xiv. 11; 2 Mac. viii. 23. As for the terms x Alapyeos and 
orpatryés nothing could be plainer than that they are not used in a strict mili- 
tary sense. Josephus frequently uses them to designate the officers of the tem- 
ple guard. Vid. Bell. Jud., ii. 12,16; vi. 5.3; Antiq. xx. 6. 2; cf. 1 Esdras 
i. 9 and 2 Mac. iii. 4, where apparently the same officer is called zpoordrns tov 
tepov. If the band had been Roman soldiers the Sanhedrim must have applied 
to Pilate for them. This would have necessitated charges against Jesus. That 
the Sanhedrim had made no such application and brought no such charges is 
amply proved by Pilate’s question on the following morning, ‘ What accusa- 
tion bring ye against this man?” He knew of no charge against Jesus up to 
that time. If, then, there were any Roman soldiers present — as is by no means 
unlikely — they belonged not to the owelpa but to the 8xAos. 

2 The éwnpéra: seem to have corresponded closely in their functions to the 
Roman lictors. 

8 Antiq., xviii. 2. 2. 
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deposed from the priesthood some time previously, and had 
therefore no jurisdiction in the case. 

To one accustomed to the methods of modern criminal 
jurisprudence there would seem to be nothing illegal in an 
examination by Caiaphas, the de facto high-priest. In France, 
in England, or in our own country, for example, an accused 
person on his arrest is taken before a magistrate, and an 
examination follows. If sufficient evidence is produced to 
render his guilt probable, he is committed for trial by the 
magistrate, or admitted to bail, if the nature of the offence 
permits it. If, on the contrary, the evidence is frivolous, or 
the prisoner’s innocence probable, he is discharged at once. 
But in the Jewish law this was not the procedure. It was 
the right of the accused to be free from all investigation 
until he was brought to trial before the Sanhedrim. This 
is considered by Salvador one of the strong points of He- 
brew law. He says: “The accused man is not submitted to 
secret examinations, in which through his trouble the inno- 
cent might furnish deadly weapons against himself.”! It 
goes without saying, however, that if Jesus was to be sub- 
jected to an illegal examination, the high-priest was bound 
to see that it was fairly conducted. Caiaphas does nothing 
of the kind. He calls for no witnesses, but begins to question 
Jesus about his disciples and doctrine, hoping thus to find 
some pretext for an accusation. This well-laid plan is over- 
turned by the straightforward, almost brusque, answer: “ I 
have spoken openly to the world; I ever taught in the syna- 
gogue and in the temple whither all the Jews resort; and in 
secret have I said nothing. Why askest thou me? Ask 
them who heard me what I have said unto them; behold, 
they know what I said.” In these words Jesus demanded, 
as was his right, that the accusations against him should be 
made good by competent witnesses. He declined to give 
evidence against himself. Irritated by this bold reply and 
its implied rebuke, one of the bystanders — an officer of the 
Sanhedrim, John says (xviii. 22) — smote Jesus in the face. 

1 i, 366. 
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This indignity was in clear defiance not only of the spirit, 
but of the letter, of Jewish law. Ona similar occasion the 
high-priest commanded Paul to be smitten, when the apostle’s 
fierce wrath flamed forth in a scathing denunciation : ‘ God 
shall smite thee, thou whited wall: for sittest thou to judge 
me after the law, and commandest me to be smitten contrary 
to the law?” It may be pleaded that this was the act of a 
single individual, for which neither the Sanhedrim nor the 
high-priest can be held responsible. But was the officer who 
had so offended the majesty of the law by smiting an uncon- 
demned person rebuked by high-priest or Sanhedrim? Their 
very silence approved the act. Let the reader picture to 
himself, if he can, a similar case in one of our own courts — 
the sheriff smiting the prisoner at the bar, and the court 
looking on in complacent and approving silence! 


The Trial before the Sanhedrim. 


The évme of the trial was illegal. No point is more certain 
with reference to Jewish laws than that trials by night were 
strictly prohibited. The passages already quoted from the 
Mishna are quite sufficient to establish this point, and there 
are numerous others. Lightfoot quotes the following passage 
from the Talmud: “ Judicia capitalia transigunt interdiu, et 
finiunt interdiu.”’! A gloss on this passage says: “Ne 
judicent vesperiis Sabbati, nec vesperiis diei festi.”” Schottgen 
quotes the following: ‘ Sessiones judicii instituendae sunt in 
mane.” * With these statements all Jewish writers who 
have treated of this subject agree.2 Maimonides says: “ Ju- 
dicia neque noctu, neque sabbato, peragere licitum erat — non 
inchoant judicia noctu.” # 

Again, the place of the trial is illegal. This night session 
of the Sanhedrim was held in the palace of Caiaphas. Of this 
fact the evangelists leave us in no doubt. But Jewish tradi- 


1 Gem. Babyl. Sanhedr. iv.1, vid. Hor. Heb. in Matt. xxvii. 1. 

2 Hor. Heb. in John xviii. 28. 

® Cf. Salvador, Livre iv. chapitre 2, Administration de la Justice, passim. 
* Vide Gresswell’s Dissertations, Vol. iii. p. 205. 
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tion, with one voice, affirms that no trial was legal, and no 
sentence valid, unless the trial was held and the sentence 
pronounced in the gazzith (msa), or council-chamber, in the 
temple. So firmly was this custom established that it had 
all the force of a law, and “to migrate from the gazzith ”’ is 
synonymous with losing the power of capital punishment. 
Thus Lightfoot quotes from the Talmud: “ Quadraginta 
annis ante excidium Templi, migravit Synedrium, et sedit in 
Tabernis.”1 A gloss in this passage says: “Cum ergo non 
sederunt in conclavi gazzith, non judicarunt de iis [poenis] 
et sic cessarunt judicia ista mulctativa.’”’ Another gloss is 
substantially the same: “Non judicarunt de capitalibus in 
Synedriis inferioribus in aliqua civitate, nisi dum sederet 
Synedrium magnum in conclavi gazzith.”’ 

The conduct of the trial was grossly illegal. The Sanhe- 
drim sought long and diligently for evidence, but found 
themselves unable to substantiate any valid charge against 
Jesus. Witnesses could be obtained in abundance, — wit- 
nesses only too ready to accuse the prisoner of more than 
one crime,—but, unfortunately, their testimony did not 
agree. Finally, there came forward two who testified that 
they heard Jesus say: “1 will destroy this temple that 
is made with hands, and within three days I will build an- 
other that is made without hands.” Yet even in this, as 
Mark significantly adds, the testimony did not agree. The 
evidence of the suborned witnesses was worthless. The plot 
of the pharisees proved an utter failure. So when the high- 
priest exclaimed, “‘ Answerest thou nothing ?”’ Jesus remained 
silent. There was no need of an answer; the confused and 
contradictory testimony confuted itself. Thereupon Caiaphas, 
enraged at the failure of the plot, fearful that Jesus might 
after all escape for want of evidence against him, as a last 


1 Abodah Zarah, viii. 2; Hor. Heb. in John xviii. 31. This passage is quoted 
here merely to illustrate a verbal usage. No opinion is intended to be ex- 
pressed as to the accuracy of the historical statement. In point of fact, the 
statement is believed to be untrustworthy, and the reasons for this belief are 
given below in the third Dissertation. 
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rabbins was: “ Beatus est judex qui fermentat judicium 
suum ”’; and a gloss explains this as meaning “‘ qui Judicium 
moratur, et pernoctare facit, ut ventilet veritatem.” Salvador 
even says that the judges were to postpone sentence until the 
third day. Notwithstanding their fiery haste, the Jews seemed 
to feel that some little show of complying with the legal forms 
was needful, and accordingly in the morning they led Jesus 
away into the council-chamber ! to ratify their previous action. 
But this was only an evasion of the law. The Jewish day is 
reckoned from sunset to sunset. Therefore the trial held in 
the night and the sentence passed in the morning fell within 
the same day. This morning session, like everything else 
connected with the trial, was a farce—a pretence only of 
conforming to legal procedure. It is quite possible that the 
Sanhedrim would have dispensed altogether with the second 
session had not more summary proceedings been out of the 
question. It was impossible for them to take Jesus before 
Pilate until morning ;? and this fact may have caused the 
delay, more than any lingering respect for legal forms. 
They “e’en made a virtue of necessity,” as many other folk 
have been compelled to do. 

As to the trial before Pilate, there needs no proof that 
sentence was finally pronounced without the slightest evidence 
of guilt, in clear violation alike of law and of justice, since 
Pilate himself said as much again and again. 


Dissertation II]. — Tue Jewish AUTONOMY. 
The trial of Jesus by Pilate gives rise to a question re- 


1 It has been generally supposed that the scene of the trial was not changed 
—that after the night trial was over Jesus was removed from the hall and 
mocked, and in the morning was led back (a#fryayor) into the hall, where the 
Sanhedrim had reassembled. But Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Alford read not 
dvtryayov (T.R.), but arfryayor, following x, B, D, K, T, ete. The &wé would 
seem to indicate that Jesus was led away to some little distance. It is most 
probable, therefore, that this morning session was held in the gazzith, or coun- 
cil-chamber of the temple. Cf. Gresswell’s Dissertations, Vol. iii. p. 204. 

2 Sepp quotes (Leben Jesu, Vol. iii. p. 484), from Roman writers to prove 
that, according to Roman law, a night trial was illegal. Macrobius says: 
Magistratus post meridiam noctem auspicantur et post exortum solem agunt, 
Senatus consulta ante exortum solem aut post solis occasum facta, rata non 


esse. — Saturn, i. 3. 
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garding the Jewish autonomy after the Roman conquest. 
Did the Sanhedrim have jurisdiction over capital offences 
against Jewish law? With rare exceptions, commentators 
and historians have answered this question in the negative. 
At the very least, they have held that the jurisdiction of the 
Sanhedrim was only nominal —that the form of trial and 
condemnation might be gone through, but that sentence of 
death could not be executed without the Roman procurator’s 
approval. It may therefore seem presumptuous to call in 
question so time-honored a conclusion ; and yet, in this scep- 
tical age, the mere antiquity of a theory goes for little. A 
new survey of the evidence for and against this particular 
theory can at any rate do no harm, and may lead us to clearer 
conceptions of the relations between the Jewish nation and 
their Roman conquerors. Let us first, then, examine the 
grounds for the opinion that at the time of Christ’s trial the 
Jews had lost their autonomy, at least so far as the jus 
gladii is concerned. 

Josephus relates the following incident: After the death 
of Festus, Albinus was appointed procurator of Judea by 
Nero. Before his arrival Ananus, the high-priest, — whom 
Josephus describes as “a bold man in his temper and very 
insolent,” — convened the Sanhedrim, and brought before 
that body James the brother of Christ and others, who were 
condemned to death, and stoned. When Albinus arrived he 
caused Ananus to be deposed from the priesthood, on the 
ground, as Josephus states, “ that it was not lawful for Ananus 
to assemble a Sanhedrim without his [the procurator’s} con- 
sent.” ! This is often quoted as settling the whole question. 
But observe, Josephus says nothing explicitly about the 
power of life and death, and this very silence furnishes a 
presymption that the Jews had not lost their autonomy. 
The misdemeanor of the high-priest was not that he put to 
death a criminal without the procurator’s sanction, but that 
he assembled the Sanhedrim without such sanction. This is 
not a distinction without a difference; for Selden considers 


1 Antig., xx. 9. 1. 
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it probable that the procurator in the beginning of his rule 
sanctioned the assembling of the Sanhedrim once for all, and 
formally empowered it to try and punish all offenders against 
its own laws.) At all events, this incident is no very strong 
evidence for the theory that we are considering. 

The Talmud is held to furnish more conclusive testimony 
on this point. Selden quotes from the Jerusalem Gemara: 
‘‘Traditio. Quadraginta annis ante vastatum Templum, ab- 
lata sunt judicia capitalia ab Israele.”? At best, this state- 
ment is only a vague tradition, which was not committed to 
writing for several centuries after the event it professes to 
record. But the Talmud is not even consistent on this 
point ; for another passage, quoted by the same author, states _ 
that during this period the Jews employed no less than four 
distinct methods of capital punishment.’ But grant that the 
statement is strictly true. The temple was destroyed in 
August 823 a.u.c. Forty years before was 783 A.U.c. Very 
many of the best chronological authorities adopt this as the 
year of Christ’s death (so Wieseler, Friedlieb, Gresswell, 
Ellicott, Thomson, Andrews). This leaves a very narrow 
margin ; for, in the absence of all records, who shall say 
whether it was earlier or later in that year than the Passover 
that the jus gladii was taken from the Jews? Besides, many 
eminent chronologists — for example, Browne, Sepp, Patritius 
— adopt the year 782 A.U.c. as the true date of Christ’s death. 
If this be the correct date — and who shall say that it is not, 
when the whole subject is in so much doubt ?—there is a whole 
year against the theory in question. In short, the passage from 
the Talmud is utterly worthless as evidence on this point. 
Selden, who is perhaps the highest single authority on the 
sulject, concludes that we can only infer from the Talmud 
that during this period the: procurator may sometimes have 

1 Selden, De Synedriis et Prefecturis Juridicis Veteram Ebracorum (London, 
1726), lib. ii. c. 15. 11. 

* Lightfoot, Hor. Heb., in Matt. xxvi. 3 and John xviii. 31. 

® Selden, ubi supra. — Quod magis est dicendum de quadriginta illis excidiam 
anteverterunt annis, quibus etiam quatuor poenae capitales in usu. Non penitus 


sublata sunt seu non prorsus desiere. And again: A die quo excisum est 
Templum, quamvis cessarit Synedrium, tamen non cessarunt quatuor mortes. 
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interfered with the Jewish autonomy. Friedlieb goes still 
farther, and decisively pronounces the statement of the 
Talmud incorrect, because Judea became a Roman province 
sixty years before the destruction of Jerusalem, and the 
Jewish autonomy was lost then, if ever. 

The analogy of the Roman law is pleaded. M. Dupin 
quotes at some length from Roman law-writers to prove that 
the power of life and death “ was a principal attribute of 
sovereignty, which the Romans always took great care to 
reserve to themselves, even if they neglected other things.’ ? 
Tacitus speaks to the same effect: ‘* Apud Romanos jus valet 
gladii; cetera transmittuntur.”2 Certainly M. Dupin makes 
out a strong case, but it is by no means without a flaw. We 
learn from Strabo that Marseilles did not lose its autonomy, 
and from the same authority we know that the Syrians lost 
the jus gladii only under the reign of Claudius, and then 
as a punishment for having put Roman citizens to death. 
Roman practice in this regard was not uniform; yet there is 
no doubt that the usual custom was as M. Dupin states. Hence 
the analogy furnishes a strong presumption — but, after all, 
only a presumption — that the power of life and death was 
lost to the Jews when first conquered. 

The locus classicus of the theory we are considering is 
John xviii. 31: ‘Then said Pilate unto them, Take ye him 
and judge him according to your law.2 The Jews therefore 
said unto him, It is not lawful for us (pty ov éEecrwv) to 
put any man to death.” This is generally quoted with a 
triumphant air which implies that there is nothing further to 
be said. But are these words so conclusive as they are often 


1 Jésus devant Pilate, pp. 55-62. M. Dupin’s principal authorities are 
Loiseau-Godefroy and Cujas. 

2 Ann. xv. 31. 

® It seems hardly necessary to remark that these words ill accord with the 
theory that the Jews had not the jus gladit. Pilate takes for granted their power 
to punish Jesus. Still less in accordance with the theory are his words a little 
further on: ‘Take ye him and crucify him, for I find no fault in him” (John 
xix. 6). It has, indeed, been said that Pilate spoke these words mockingly ; but 
the Jewish mob was hardly in a humor for Pilate to venture a sneer at their 
demands. 
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considered? Although the Jews had passed sentence of 
death upon Jesus, they dared not execute the sentence. 
‘They feared the people.” But a day or two before Jesus 
had entered Jerusalem amid the acclamations of thousands, 
His teachings in the temple during the passover week had made 
a profound impression. His adherents were both numerous 
and powerful, and the Sanhedrim dared not risk a collision 
with them. Moreover, Jewish law forbade the execution of 
a criminal during the feast.1 To be sure, the Sanhedrim 
had already shown how little the rulers of the nation were 
bound by their own traditions and laws; but there wer 
lengths to which they dared not go. Tocondemn Jesus upo ¥3 
a false charge of blasphemy, and so prejudice many agains ® 
him, was one thing; to execute him during the most solem = 
feast of the nation, and draw down on their own heads the 
charge of sacrilege, was quite another. But, on the othex™ 
hand, the Sanhedrim had strong reasons for wishing Jesus 
to be put to death without delay. If this pretended Messials 
could be executed beforé the eyes of his followers, it would 
strike terror into them, and be the death-blow of this new 
heresy. So they fondly thought. Accordingly, they take 
him before Pilate, and prefer a charge of sedition. But 
Pilate finds in him no fault at all, and says, ‘‘ Take ye hin, 
and judge him according to your law.” It was plain enough 
to the astute Roman that if Jesus was guilty of any offence 
at all it was against Jewish law, and so an offence which as 
a Roman procurator he had neither the right nor the dispo- 
sition to judge. But the Jewish rulers, seeing their last 
chance slip from them, cry out, ‘It is not lawful for us to 
put any man to death’’— for a political offence; and they 
press again the charge of sedition.2 That this is the natural 
meaning of these words is proved by the whole context. 

1 Says the Talmud: Non judicant die festo. Lightfoot, ubi supra. 

2 There is no ground for the usual assertion that the Jews prepared a double 
charge against Jesus when they brought him before Pilate. Not one of the 
Evangelists mentions any charge but that of sedition. That was the only charge 


over which Pilate had jurisdiction, and it was the one offence over which the 
Jews, from the nature of the case, could have no jurisdiction. Had the Jews 
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bound to protect Paul, whether he was a Roman citizen or 
not. The fact that Paul’s Roman citizenship is assigned as 
the reason for his rescue implies that had he not enjoyed 
that privilege the Jews would have been left to deal with 
him according to their own laws. Later, when Festus pro- 
posed to give Paul up to the Sanhedrim to be tried by that 
body, Paul appealed to Caesar (Acts xxv. 11); but wherefore, 
if the Sanhedrim had neither power to condemn him to death 
nor to execute the sentence ? 

While any one of these instances, taken singly, would not 
suffice to establish the fact that the Jews enjoyed their auton- 
omy at this time, yet taken together they form a chain of proof 
not easily to be broken. It is one of those points where the 
evidence is hardly clear enough to warrant a positive decision. 
Possibly, as Selden thinks,! the truth may lie between the two 
theories. It is not unlikely that the powers of the Sanhedrim 
and of the procurator were not strictly defined — now one, 
now the other, may have prevailed, according as the procurator 
was a firm ora mild ruler. But, at all events, we are warranted 
in asserting that the time-honored theory that the Jews had 
utterly lost the jus gladit lacks any decisive confirmation. 

In studying these closing scenes in the life of our Lord, 
we have been often reminded of the marvellous fulfilment of 
the words of the prophet: “ He is despised and rejected of 
men. ..... He was oppressed and he was afflicted; yet he 
opened not his mouth: he is brought as a lamb to the 
slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, 80 he 
opened not his mouth.” While studying this trial of Jesus, 
more than ever before we have realized that we were standing 
in the presence of one who was more than man. Antiquity 
lavished praises upon the manly bearing of Socrates during 
his trial and death. But as we have read and as we have 
written, not once, nor twice, but many times, has leaped 
unbidden to our lips that immortal saying of Jean Jacques: 
‘‘ Qui, si la vie et la mort de Socrate sont d’un sage, la vie et 
la mort de Jésus sont d’un Dieu.” 


1 De Synedriis, etc., ubi supra. 
Vou. XXXIX. No. 156. 85 
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ARTICLE 


POSITIVISM AS A WORKING SYSTEM. 


BY REV. F. H. JOHNSON, ANDOVER, MASS. 


“ Religion originally spontaneous, then inspired, and afterwards re- 
vealed, has at length found its ground in demonstration.”—A ugusteComte. 


“The path of thought, as it were, has taken a sudden turn rounda 
mountain ; and our bewildered eyes are staring on an undreamed-of pros- 
pect. The leaders of progress thus far have greeted the sight with accla- 
mation, and have confidently declared that we are looking on the prom- 
ised land. But to the more thoughtful, and to the less impulsive, it is 
plain that a mist hangs over it, and that we have no right to be sure 
whether it is the promised land or no. They see grave reasons for mak- 
ing a closer scrutiny, and for asking if, when the mist lifts, what we see 
will be not splendor but desolation.” —W. H. Mallock. 


A NEw religion is offered to Christendom to take the place 
of that under which it has been educated. It is offered, and 
urged upon our acceptance for three reasons: 

First, because the Christian religion, as generally received, 
embodies great errors. It has precious truths wrapped up in 
superstitions. It presents to the minds of men unreal aims, 
promises fictitious rewards, frightens them with groundless 
terrors, appeals to low motives, makes men narrow, egotistical, 
covetous of personal happiness, is opposed to progress. 

Second, because the new religion is a final religion, founded 
upon everlasting truth. It can be proved to be true by the 
nature of things. It makes no demand for faith in the 
unseen. It appeals to the highest motives only. It presents 
to man, in the place of an imaginary, personal Deity, a Power 
that is always hereon earth; an ideal which, through all ages, 
is fitted to inspire his enthusiastic devotion. 

Third, because Christendom has outgrown her old religion. 
It was a religion of provisional and temporary value only. 
Christianity, as commonly understood, whether true or false, 
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has lost its power. It cannot be proved. Its beliefs are 
therefore rapidly fading from the minds of a generation that 
requires a proof for everything. We are now, it is said, in 
the presence of a great opportunity, nay, of a great emer- 
gency; there is no time for hesitation. The ground on 
which we stand is about to be submerged. But, on the 
horizon, the watchmen have descried the ark of safety 
bearing down upon us. Now is the time to harden our 
hearts against the past. Uprising sentiment must be 
strangled. Old associations must be broken up. It will 
not do to wait till the inevitable overtakes us. It is the 
duty of the hour to demolish our old houses, fill up our 
wells, break down our enclosures in the sight of all our 
neighbors. ‘ Why,” cries an impassioned disciple of Comte, 
“do we not make up our mind, or try to make it up?” 
“Why do we not resolve in which camp we will stand? _ 
How long shall we halt between two opinions?” 

The new way has been set before us in various lights ; for 
all positivists are not followers of M. Comte. One eminent 
scholar and critic! presents the new religion as a restoration. 
The Bible is not a fallacious guide; but it has been grossly 
misinterpreted. Freed from the accretions of human super- 
stition and error, it is said to be purely a book of conduct. 
Christianity is to be the religion of the future ; but Christian- 
ity purged of its supernatural elements. In the place of a 
personal God we have a “ stream of tendency” —‘ the not 
ourselves that makes for righteousness.” This, for the “ total 
man,” is, “ The Eternal Power, not ourselves by which all 
things fulfil the law of their being.” ? The cultivation of liter- 
ature and of the critical faculty is indicated as the means by 
which our powers, intellectual, and moral may be re-enforced 
for the attainment of the highest ends. 

The school of Comte differs from the above, in presenting 
as the foundation of its system a newly-discovered and all- 
important principle, which bears the same relation to the 
whole life of man that the great discovery of Sir Isaac New- 


i Mr. Matthew Arnold. 2 Literature and Dogma, p. 385. 
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ton bears to the science of astronomy. This principle is a 
law of human development. ‘ There are but three phases 
of intellectual evolution, for the individual as well as for the 
mass, the theological (supernatural), the metaphysical, and 
the positive.”’} The civilized races of Europe are now enter- 
ing on the last stage, in which, being freed from all belief in 
the supernatural, they are destined to merge all their differ- 
ences in the unity of the one great religion of humanity. 
The necessity for a positive and powerful religion, which 
shall keep society at a high pitch of devotion, is insisted 
upon; and the idea that the religious spirit is disappearing 
from society is scouted asa pernicious falsehood. ‘ Human 
nature,” we are told, “ individual as well as collective, tends 
to grow more and more religious.” ‘ Neither enthusiasm,” 
says Mr. Harrison, “ nor discipline, nor faith, nor reverence, 
nor devotion to a cause, nor love for a power greater than 
ourselves are at all dying out in the world. They are not 
growing weaker. They are, even in the midst of change, 
growing wider, deeper, more universal.” 2 

What, then, is this universal religion? In its most concise 
expression, it is ‘‘ Consolidation of co-operation.”’ A more 
ample statement of it is given in the following extracts from 
Mr. G. H. Lewes’s exposition of Comte’s philosophy :® 

“ Religion is not this or that form of creed, but the 
harmony proper to human existence, individual and collec 
tive, constituting for the soul a normal consensus similar to 
that of health for the body.” ‘* Humanity is thus the great 
collective life of which human beings are the individuals. 
It must be conceived of as having an existence apart from 
human beings, just as we conceive each human being to have 
an existence apart from, though dependent on, the individual 
cells of which his organism is composed. This Collective Life 
is, in Comte’s system, the Etre Supréme; the only one we 
can know, therefore the only one we can worship.” 4 


1 Comte’s Philosophy of the Sciences, by. G. H. Lewes, p. 10. 

‘SThe Creed of a Layman. — 19th Century, March 1881. 

8 Philosophy of the Sciences, pp. 339, 341, 342. 

* Comte and Arnold give different definitions of God. But they rely uvon 
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Mr. Frederic Harrison summarizes the situation thus: ! 
‘The problem is this: Human life and society are in want 
of a revivifying and reforming force. The force of a great 
devotion has been the most potent of all reforming powers. 
It must be a devotion that wholly satisfies and coincides with 
scientific, logical intellect ; and therefore must be not super- 
human. It must be one that wholly satisfies and appeals to 
our practical energy, our craving for work and life on earth ; 
and therefore it must not be supra-telluric. Now the old 
creeds, Bible, and salvation no longer even seem to satisfy 
these latter conditions. I will not say that these have been 
thrust aside by science and industry. Rather, they have 
themselves slipped out of the way, fled from science and 
industry, got themselves out of sight and out of mind, 
retreated to some cloud-capped and inaccessible mountains 
far away from life, never to return. ..... What is there left ? 
I say, what other idea can become the basis of a mundane 
faith, but the idea of Humanity, which includes all? The 
collective destiny of man in the past, the present, and the 
future is the real whole, of which all these smaller ideas are 
but the broken reflections or germs.” 

Science cultivated in all its branches is the basis upon 
which the social superstructure is to be raised. Science is 
a part of religion as religion also is a part of science. Mr. 
Arnold does not altogether dissent from this view of science. 


the same fundamental principles. In positive systems the name of God may 
be applied indifferently to any one of the fundamental ideas. In Comte’s phi- 
losophy we find something very like Mr. Arnold’s God, ‘“ The Conception of 
an Invariable Order actually existing without us,” doing duty as the ‘‘ Objective 
Basis of Positivism.” And in the same connection (System of Positive Polity, 
Vol. i. p. 19). Comte tells us that in theological systems, the objective basis 
was supplied by spontaneous belief in a Supernatural will. A conception which 
‘‘in respect of moral discipline cannot be compared either for precision, for force, 
or for stability, to the conception of an Invariable Order, actually existing 
without us.” Comte really gives us two principles to take the place of the 
theological idea of God. Where God was conceived of as a moral governor, 
whose commands must be obeyed, the recognition of an ‘‘ Invariable External 
Order’’ is the substitute. Where he was conceived of as an object of love, 
devotion, and willing service, the idea of ‘‘ Humanity ”’ is offered to fill the void. 
1 The Creed of a Layman. 
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“To treat science,” he says, “ with the same kind of serious 
ness as conduct does seem, therefore, to be a not impossible 
thing for the Aryan genius to come to. But for all this, 
however, man is hardly yet ripe.’1 Somewhat varying 
expressions of this general idea might be multiplied, but 
it would avail nothing for our present purpose. 

Underlying them all (the system of Spencer as well as that 
of Comte and Arnold) we find one common ground of 
agreement, which may be briefly summed up in two propo 
sitions: 1st. The pernicious beliefs of supernaturalism are 
rapidly dying out of thé world, and will soon be numbered 
among the things of the past. 2d. Man is sufficient to bim- 
self. His own faculties, unclouded by superstition, may be 
depended upon not only to guide him into all truth, but 
also to provide all necessary motive power for the triumph 
of his higher nature, and the attainment of all it is possible 
for him to attain. 


A SPECULATIVE DISCUSSION OF THE QUESTION NOT SUFFICIENT. 


Now, confidently as these views are put forward, demon- 
strated though they are said to be, they must of necessity be 
sharply challenged by the conservative part of the world. 
An important part of their claim turns upon a question of 
actual conditions and tendencies, matters of fact, that are 
open to general investigation. It is upon a further accumu- 
lation and more skilful marshalling of these facts that the 
positivists must rely to prove their position as to the mor- 
bund condition of supernaturalism and the need of a new 
religion. And, on the other hand, it is only with facts that 
the defenders of the old faith can hope successfully to meet 
and repel the charge that has been brought against them. It 
is not indeed anticipated that the question on this account is 
destined to an immediate solution. Until the completion of 
another cycle of development the one camp will continue to 
affirm and the other to deny; for facts admit of a variety of 
interpretations. And, owing to the nature of the case, there 


1 Literature and Dogma, p. 386. 
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will be many facts, influencing powerfully those who hold the 
citadel, which cannot be understood or taken into account by 
the attacking party. 

The conservatives may go heart and soul with Mr. Harrison 
in the belief that religion is not dying out of the world ; that, 
on the contrary, men are growing more and more religious. 
But, sincerely as they may regret to part company with so 
earnest and brave a spirit, they are forced to conclusions which 
are the flat contradiction of those to which he points. In 
the growth of the religious spirit they detect an evidence of 
the pervasive and leavening power of Christianity, by which 
Western civilization has been moulded, and with which it is 
in every part instinct. And it is with facts that they justify 
themselves in taking the position that all that is ‘worth the 
name of religion in that civilization is, though not contermi- 
nous with the church, the offspring of Christianity. In the 
religion of Mr. Harrison even they recognize a waif of this 
same Christianity, though he may, in all honesty, be unable 
to trace the relationship. 

They may, again, agree with Mr. Arnold, that “ an inevitable 
revolution of which we all recognize the beginnings and signs, 
but which has already spread farther than most of us think, 
is befalling the religion in which we have been brought up.” ? 
But on the ground of facts, which owing to the nature of 
the case it must be impossible for him to appreciate as they 
do, they declare the tendencies of this revolution to be of a 
nature exactly the reverse of that which he ascribes to them. 
It is not by the eye of faith alone that they profess to see in 
this revolution the best grounds of hope for the triumph of 
an intelligent supernaturalism. Where he sees only destruc- 
tion, they see purification. Where he sees simply the removal 
of foundations, they see as clearly the work of rebuilding with 
better and more enduring material. 

But notwithstanding all this, — hopeless as the task may be 
of convincing those who are on the opposing side,—each party 
may claim to have, in this part of the discussion, solid ground 


1 Literature and Dogma, p. y. 
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to offer those who are inclined to side with it. Not so, how- 
ever, when we come to deal with the constructive phase of 
positivism. 

The question as to the fitness of the new religion for the 
réle assigned it has been handled almost exclusively, as if 
it admitted of no other than a speculative treatment. Few 
subjects have been discussed with greater interest, few have 
drawn to their discussion so many writers of great and varied 
abilities. But the results arrived at have been even more 
varied than the habits of mind and occupations of the writers. 
From Dr. Ward, who takes the position that, “the absence 
of religious belief — of belief in a personal God and personal 


' immortality — does not simply injure morality, but, if the 


- 





disbelievers carry their view out consistently, utterly destroys 
it,” 1 to Mr. Huxley, who tells us “ the assertion that morality 
is in any way dependent upon the views respecting certain 
philosophical problems a person may chance to hold, produces 
the same effect upon my mind as if one should say that a 
man’s vision depends upon his theory of light”?; we find 
many phases of opinion, in each of which supernaturalism 
receives credit to a greater or less degree as the supporter of 
morality. While from Mr. Huxley on to Mr. Harrison and 
Mr. Arnold ® we find another scale of opinion, on which each 
one strikes a higher note of jubilation over the fact that the 
black bat of supernaturalism is taking flight, and that thereby 
a great accession of strength will come to the cause of mor- 
ality and humanity. 

Without doubt this discussion has been instructive and 
stimulating to a wide circle of readers. It was necessary 
that the subject should be treated in this way. To some 
the result has probably been a clearing of the atmosphere, 
and an increased or decreased degree of satisfaction in hold- 
ing to one or the other of the views represented. But in 
no case can the logic have been so convincing that there 
has not been a sense of something wanting. A reader, for 


1 Nineteenth Century, Vol. i. p. 532. ? Thid., Vol. i. p. 536. 
® Literature and Dogma, p. 369. 
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example, who has been carried along irresistibly by the 
brilliant analysis of Mr. Mallock,! finds himself instinctively 
reaching about for facts by which to test and illustrate the 
successive positions to which he is led. True, Mr. Mallock 
refers to facts ; but are they not discredited by the very same 
process which he has so ably applied against the witnesses 
of the other side ? 

When the positivists adduce, as evidence of the adequacy 
of the new religion, the fact that “lives nourished and 
invigorated by a purely human ideal have been, and still 
may be, seen amongst us, and the appearance of but a single 
example proves the adequacy of the belief,’ Mr. Mallock, 
while he accepts the fact, condemns the inference. He does 
this on the ground that the lives alluded to have sprung from 
a soil that is saturated with Christianity. He accuses the 
positivists of thinking that they have but to kill God, and the 
inheritance shall be theirs; they strike out the theistic beliefs, 
and then turning instantly to life they sort its treasures. 
He claims that no inferences drawn from a society nurtured 
on Christian ideals, can have weight until it can be shown 
that this society has been completely ‘“ de-religionized.” 
This he shows farther to be an impossibility ; “for it is 
really but a very small proportion of religion that exists 
pure. The greater part of it has entered into combination 
with the acts and feelings of life, thus forming, as it were, 
a kind of amalgam with them, giving them new properties, 
a new color, a new consistence.” 2 The more we try to sub- 
limate out of the life around us the beliefs and feelings which 
prayers and creeds hold pure, the clearer does it become that 
religion is lurking everywhere. 

This objection can hardly fail to commend itself as a sound 
one. But does it not exclude Mr. Mallock, as well as the 
positivists, from the employment of facts drawn from life 
that cannot be de-religionized’? And does he not violate his 
own rule, when, in a controversy with those who hold the 
beliefs and institutions of supernatural religion to have been, 

11s Life Worth Living ? 2 Ibid., p. 83 

Vox. XXXIX. No. 156. 86 
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all along, the great obstacles in the way of morality, he 
appeals! to facts that have been evolved under the regime 
of Christianity, to prove that selfishness is so deeply rooted 
in the heart of man that no purely human ideals can be 
relied upon to overcome it? Mr. Arnold, or the late Pro- 
fessor Clifford, would be fully justified in objecting to these 
facts, on the ground that they are drawn from a society that 
has been penetrated through and through with the demoral- 
izing beliefs of supernatural religion, a society that is, as yet, 
only beginning to emerge from the baneful effects of sacer- 
dotalism. 

All the facts of the life with which we are familiar, there- 
fore, must be ruled out of the discussion. They are all 
vitiated by the presence of an element that renders them 
unreliable. 


MODERN POSITIVISM MAY BE TESTED BY CHINESE POSITIVISM. 


We are ready then for the next question. Can we any- 
where find an embodied experience which has been evolved 
from conditions so nearly corresponding to those contemplated 
by the new religion, that inferences applicable to the problem 
before us may be drawn from it? 

It cannot for a moment be supposed that we are expecting 
to find an absolute parallel. History never exactly repeats 
itself. But if we can find any example of continuous human 
development in which the main conditions and chief lines of 
tendency have corresponded to the plan of the positivists, we 
shall be in possession of a basis for deductions; which will be 
not, indeed, of the nature of demonstration, but which will 
throw a flood of light on the question, and assist us to the 
formation of solid conclusions. Now, a parallel of this kind 
we may reasonably hope to find, and I believe do find, in 
the history of a great contemporary nation, which is at the 
same time a nation of the most far-reaching antiquity. 

As to the legitimacy of this course it would perhaps, be 
unnecessary to say anything, were it not that an eminent 


1 Is Life Worth Living? p. 169. 
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writer,! in his criticism of a comparison similar to that 
which we propose, has seemed to condemn not only the 
spirit of the comparison, but the method itself. ‘ The his- 
tory of ancient religion,” he says, “is too important, too 
sacred a subject to be used as a masked battery against 
modern infidelity.”? That the objection is not intended to call 
in question the propriety of the method, is apparent from some 
general principles laid down in the same volume.? But, how- 
ever this may be, the history of ancient religion cannot be 
too sacred to be used as a guide to the future. Its chief 
value to us is that it is human experience, that it is the 
record of the failures and successes of men in seeking after 
God, “if haply they might feel after him and find him.”’ 

The different religions of the world have performed 
the same service in the moral sphere that explorers have 
performed in the physical. They have tested in a great 
variety of directions the possibilities of religious and moral 
development. They have demonstrated the impracticability 
of many promising paths, the deadliness of regions that are 
theoretically inviting ; and the study of them ought to save 
the world the expenditure of a vast amount of misdirected 
energy. It ought to prevent the repeated trial of experi- 
ments, and new departures in morals and religion, which, as 
often as they are tried, end only in a more or less complete 
failure. They have, on the other hand, borne valuable tes- 
timony to the universality of the religious nature of man. 
They speak, in a language that cannot be mistaken or disputed, 
of the inextinguishable force and persistency of that part of 
man’s nature which leads him to reach after God. And with 
all their mistakes they compel our reverence for much that 
is true and heartfelt and elevating in them. 

It is with all respect, therefore, that I approach the 
religious system of China. Nor do I propose to compare it 
with any scheme of modern infidelity. Modern schemes of 
religion are entitled to respect as well as ancient ones. 


1 F. Max Miiller, Chips from a German Workshop, Vol. i. 55. 
2 Ibid., p. xxii of Preface. 
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Christianity, as it is embodied in the life of the nineteenth 
century, is not such a perfect thing that we can be justified 
in dismissing only with contumely those impatient spirits 
who burst away from it. If they are filled with an honest 
zeal for the welfare of mankind, if they truly believe they 
have found a better way, which they earnestly preach as a 
new religion, let us thankfully acknowledge and respect the 
lofty spirit that actuates them, while we search with them 
through the volumes of revelation, nature, and human expe- 
rience for further light on the great interests which we all 
have at heart. 

We have seen that in the speculative discussion of the 
question as to the ability of man to do without a supernatural 
religion, there are almost as many shades of opinion as there 
are writers. China has tried the experiment of getting on 
without supernaturalism. She has tried it, moreover, under 
circumstances which make the experiment one of special 
value. 


THE NEGATIVE CONDITIONS OF CHINESE CIVILIZATION FAVORABLE. 


The negative conditions under which the Chinese system 
has developed are such as we could hardly have hoped to 
find without the means of reaching another planet. First 
among these negative conditions I would place its tsolation. 

China has had a development so nearly independent of all 
extraneous influence that she may be said to have evolved 
‘her long course of history completely out of her own indi- 
viduality. Buddhism, it is true, began to find its way into 
China as early as the first century of our era. But, fora 
long time, only the ethical side of this religion was preached, 
a side which “ did but carry out ideals familiar toevery youth 
in China, the burden of classics, schoolbooks, and domestic 
training.” Inthe year 335 the Chinese were for the first time 
permitted to take Buddhist monastic vows. But it was not 
until the ninth century that the more distinctive doctrines of 
the religion began to make themselves felt, and not “ till the 
eleventh and fifteenth centuries that anything like a proper 
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canon of speculative Buddhism was formed.’?! Until com- 
paratively modern times, therefore, we have to allow very 
little for the admixture of foreign ideas; and such foreign 
elements as have been admitted to China have found accept- 
ance as additions, not as substitutions. The heart of Con- 
fucianism has not been touched. It has remained supreme 
until the present day. The Chinese may therefore be said 
to have, in the main, worked out their own principles to their 
ultimate conclusions. Cross-fertilization having been re- 
duced to the minimum, we may regard the results offered 
to our observation as the legitimate product of the seed sown. 

We cannot, however, appreciate the full bearing of this 
condition, without viewing it in connection with another 
great fact of Chinese development, namely, the existence 
of an unusually full record of the past. The conservative 
tendencies of the Chinese, re-enforced by their almost religious 
regard for everything written, has resulted in the preservation 
of books which not only carry us back to the infancy of the 
nation, but which also enable us to trace through the long 
course of its continuous history, in the works of historians 
and philosophers, the story of its evolution. It is in the 
mental conflicts of a nation, rather than in the records of 
its military exploits, that we read its history. And in this 
department the literature of China is particularly full and 
satisfactory. We know not only the systems that triumphed, 
but those also that were opposed to them. We know some- 
thing of the nature of the soil at the outset, something of 
the character of the germs lying in it, how these were 
developed, how they were modified by a selection partly 
natural and partly artificial, and we have the results fully 
set before us in the Chinese civilization of to-day. 

To this, again, we must add the fact that the Chinese 
classics are no longer hidden from us in characters that can 
be understood by those only who devote a lifetime to their 
study. They are open to every English reader in a translation 
which is the result of years of patient labor and of manifold 


1 Oriental Religions: China. By Samuel Johnson, p. 748. 
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comparisons and revisions.!. We have also many elaborate 
works on China, some of which make the cultivation of this 
branch of history as attractive as it is instructive.? 

Another condition which makes the study of China one of 
peculiar value to us is involved in the fact, hitherto little 
recognized, that, on one side of their nature, the Chinese are 
our eastern congeners. They have been called the “ Anglo- 
Saxons of Asia.” In their independence, industry, personal 
activity, and within a certain range their enterprise, they are 
far more like the people of the West than they are like any 
of the other Asiatic nations. There is in them a total absence 
of that hatred of labor, that dreamy resignation to the idea 
of fate, which puts such a gulf between our habits of thought 
and action and those of the populations of India. A modern 
French writer gocs so far as to say: “The assertion may 
seem astonishing, but we do not hesitate to say that, as 
regards everything that enters into the composition of 
well-organized industrial communities, there is_ infinitely 
less difference between the Chinese and the English, the 
French, and the Americans, than there is between these 
latter and the inhabitants of Spain and Portugal.”4 The 
ease with which the Chinese work into the every-day life of 
America, and their prosperity under the conditions of our 
civilization, illustrate this point better, perhaps, than anything 
which can be said about them. 

Now if we take this resemblance of the Chinese tempera- 
ment to our own, in connection with the additional fact that 
the climatic influences which affect the Chinese over a wide 


1 The Chinese Classics, translated into English by James Legge, D.D., LL.D. 

2“ China,” a volume of “ Oriental Religions,” by Samuel Johnson, is a work 
of this character. Its literary merits are such as to create enthusiasm, and its 
general reliableness, as to the facts of Chinese history and development, has 
been endorsed both by Chinese scholars and the leading Sinologues of Europe. 
Frequent quotations in the course of this Article will show the writer’s in- 
debtedness to it. This indebtedness he warmly acknowledges, while obliged to 
differ radically from some of Mr. Johnson’s opinions and theories. 

8’ The Chinese and their Rebellions. By Thomas Taylor Meadows, p. 56. 

* Considérations générals sur l’cnsemble de la Civilization Chinoise. Par M. 
Pierre Laffitte. Paris, p. 154. 
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extent of country are similar to those which affect the west of 
Kurope and the United States, we have a condition of things 
which very much reduces the allowance which, in any com- 
parison of this kind, must be made for race-peculiarities. 

All the conditions thus far noticed are of a very general 
nature, and admit of a wide application. We come now to 
consider the special fitness of the Chinese field as an aid to 
the valuation of the new religion. We found ourselves 
excluded from western civilization by the presence of an 
all-pervading, disturbing influence. Now, so far as Christi- 
anity is concerned, we have here exactly the condition of 
things demanded by Mr. Mallock,—a condition corre- 
sponding to that of a de-vitalized fluid, sought after with 
infinite pains by those who endeavor to solve the question 
of spontaneous generation. China had been living five 
hundred years under the system of Confucius when our 
Saviour was born; and down to the present day no appre- 
ciable effect has been exerted on the Chinese, as a nation, 
by any form of Christianity. But this is only the beginning 
of the truth. China is not only free from any suspicion of 
Christianity ; she has been, through centuries of her course, 
almost free from any religion of the kind which the posi- 
tivists are accustomed to consider objectionable. 

This may seem a strange statement in view of the fact 
that China has now ¢hree great religions, or rather one, 
formed by the amalgamation of three. But we are af 
present concerned not with the results of the Chinese system, 
but with the principles out of which these results grew. 
Each of China’s three religions, Confucianism, Taoism, Budd- 
hism, was at the outset nota religion but a system of phi- 
losophy. That it is impossible to extinguish the religious 
instincts of a whole nation, and that the religious nature if 
denied a normal development will be sure to manifest itself 
in abnormal and diseased forms, is a truth to which Chinese 
history bears important testimony. But this is a considera- 
tion that will occupy us later on in the discussion. For the 
present, it is enough to establish the fact that positivism 
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has, at one time, had in China a fair field and favorable con- 
ditions for its development. 


COMPARISON WITH Mr. ARNOLD’S SCHEME. 


In the view of Mr. Arnold, the great hinderance to the 

triumph of good over evil in the England of to-day is, ‘‘ the 
dogmatic system current — the so-called orthodox theology. 

This prevents now, as it did then [the time of Christ], that 
which righteousness really is, the method and secret of Jesus, 
from being rightly received. from operating fully, and from 
accomplishing its due effect.”1 Now, Confucianism may be 
said to know nothing of theology. Confucius, it is true, 
inherited the traditions of a comparatively pure monotheism, 
— traditions which are still kept alive in the state worship. 
But he re-enforced powerfully a tendency already in operation 
toward the gradual abandonment of the idea of a personal 
God, and the substitution for this of a somewhat pantheistic 
conception of an impersonal power pervading all nature, and 
expressing itself in the physical and moral order of the uni- 
verse. He strengthened this tendency, not so much by his 
direct teaching, as by persistently turning his back on the 
whole subject of the existence of a personal God and man’s 
relations to him. The following translation of a paraphrase 
of the Confucian doctrine, from the writings of Wang Yt-po, 
is given by Dr. Legge: 

‘‘ Here is man with his head toward heaven, and his feet 
planted on the earth, in the midst of all other existing things. 
He is endowed with the principle of rectitude all complete, 
and outside him there are the requirements of duty in his 
lot; —— What is there wonderful and rare that he has to 
attend to? There are the relations of ruler and subject, 
father and son, husband and wife, elder brother and younger, 
friend and friend, and the duties severally belonging to them ; 
no one, intelligent or stupid, can dispense with these fora 
single day. If besides these, beyond your proper lot, you go 
about to seek for some refined and mysterious dogmas, and 


1 Literature and Dogma, p. 369. 
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to engage in strange and marvellous performances, you will 
show yourselves to be very bad men.’’} 

The four subjects on which it is said Confucius did not 
talk, were “ prodigies, feats of strength, disorder, and 
spiritual beings”; while the four on which he did talk 
were * letters, morality, devotion of soul, and truthfulness.” 
One of the few things which he allowed himself to say about 
spiritual existences, defines in a few words his position: ‘‘ To 
give one’s self to the duties due to men, and while respecting 
spiritual beings to keep aloof from them, may be called wis- 
dom.”? He habitually, in referring to the idea of God, 
refrained from using the ancient, personal name 7%. “ Only 
one case,” says Dr. Legge, “occurs to me in which he used 
the personal and relative name, except when he was quoting 
from old books.” 8 In every other case he used the imper- 
sonal 7"ien, (heaven). In all this, as has been said, Con- 
fucius only strengthened and accelerated a tendency already 
in operation. But his influence here, as in other directions, 
rendered permanent ideas and habits of thought which before 
him were floating and indeterminate; and, as a result, Con- 
fucianism, the religion that has been intellectually and socially 
supreme in China, developed into a purely rationalistic 
system.® 

The Chinese system, again, knows nothing of sacerdotalism. 
“There is, says Dr. Legge, “no priesthood in China. We 


1 The Religions of China, by James Legge, p. 105. 

* Tbid., p. 140. 

8 Ibid., p. 139. 

* The Chinese and their Rebellions, pp. 326, 327, 361. 

® It may seem hard to reconcile the above with two well-known facts; namely, 
that a supreme God is adored in the state worship of China, and second, 
that the word 7'‘ien (heaven), is constantly in the mouths of all the Chinese. 
With regard to the first it may be said that it has for centuries been nothing 
more than a state ceremonial. The people have no part in it. The God 
to whom the emperor prays once or twice a year is not a God with whom they 
can enter into personal relations. To the educated, the whole observance, 
so far as it is anything more than the keeping up of an ancient custom, is a 
symbolical recognition of the beneficent forces of nature. ‘All cultivated 
Chinese are — intellectually at least — strict and conscientious atheists” 

Vor. XXXIX. No. 156. 87 
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apply improperly to the religious offerings in its various ser- 
vices the name of sacrifices, and then conclude that in order 
to offer those sacrifices there must be priests.” The emperor 
is often called the high-priest of the nation, because he once 
a year makes an offering for the whole people ; but he does 
this simply as their representative. There is no body of priests 
serving under him. ‘“ There are paid officials, who aid in 
the performance of religious rites; but the function involves 
no privileges or special honor. Properly speaking, the 
civilization is secular.’ ! 

Furthermore, there is no claim on the part of Chinese 
teachers to inspiration. “Confucius is a philosopher; he 
appeals to reason only; he claims no divine commission, no 
Messianic destiny. It is in the name of all history and 
experience, that he announces laws of private and public 
ethics, and enforces them on his time.” ? Neither do the 
Confucian teachers profess to work miracles. All things are 
referred by them to the orderly working of the laws of 
nature; and against the encroachments of supernaturalism 
they have made persistent war. 


(Meadows, p. 361). So also the word 7' ‘ten, so frequently used by all classes, is 
one from which the old meaning has largely evaporated. As generally used 
it is in no respect less vague than the definition of Mr. Arnold; it stands for the 
unknown and unknowable power that works without us. ‘ With regard to 
creation,” says Dr. Edkins (Religion in China, p. 94), “they know of no law 
but spontaneity and self-development in the construction of the existing uni- 
verse. They consider that all things have come to he as they are of themselves.” 
It is probably true that the identification of the idea of deity with that of /aw 
or ultimate principle did not find a philosophical expression until the twelfth 
century of our era. But there is as little reason to doubt that Chuhi, the lead- 
ing mind of that literary period, gathered up and gave utterance to tendencies 
of thought that had been long at work in the nation, and that had been strongly 
re-enforced by Confucius himself. ‘That the Chinese have actually been able to 
rid themselves of the idea of a personal God is not what I mean to state. In 
times of great national calamity the conception of an over-ruling providence, 
who can be influenced by the prayers and humiliations of the Emperor has 
found an intense expression. (The Middle Kingdom, Vol. i. p. 369). But 
ordinarily they deny his existence, and intellectually give the same explanation 
of the conception of an overruling power that Mr. Arnold does. 
1 China, p. 563. 
3 Ibid., p. 575. 
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But we shall be asked at this point, Do not the Chinese 
believe in the personal immortality of the soul? and Does 
not this belief constitute an important supernatural element ? 
It is difficult to treat this question in few words; but the 
following statements may be sufficient to show the relation 
in which the Chinese conception of immortality stands to 
the present argument. There can be no doubt as to the 
existence of such a belief, both in ancient times and at the 
present day. It is wide-spread, and it exerts a powerful 
influence. But it is also true that it has never occupied the 
place of a positive dogma in the Confucian system. Confu- 
cius found the doctrine in existence, but he treated it as he 
did the conception of a personal God. He turned his back 
upon it, and sought to lead the minds of men away from the 
consideration of what he regarded as an unprofitable subject. 
But he could not prevent his followers from questioning him 
about it. The questions themselves show that the belief was 
not an established one in his day; and all the undoubted 
utterances of Confucius on the subject harmonize perfectly 
with his general views on supernatural questions. ‘ I ven- 
ture to ask about death,” said one of his disciples. He 
answered, “ While you do not know about life, how can you 
know about death?”! When asked, again, about the actual 
presence of the spirits of ancestors at the time of worship, 
he replied : ‘ Sacrifice to the spirits as if they were present.” 
Dr. Martin, speaking of Confucius, says, ‘‘ When interrogated 
as to the survival of the soul, he refused to admit that it 
possessed any conscious existence after the death of the 
body.” 2 So also Dr. Edkins: “ The Chinese sage said so 
little on the subject of the unseen world, that the national 
tendency is toward unbelief in regard to the immortality of 
of the soul.” 8 

The belief in existence after death, therefore, while it 
is wide-spread, is one which has sustained itself without any 


1 Lan Yu, xi. xi. 

2 The Chinese. By Dr. W. A. P. Martin, President of the Tungwen College, 
Pekin, p. 264. 

® Religion in China, p. 142. 
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direct encouragement from Confucianism. In its modern 
phase it belongs rather to Taoism, the rival of the estab- 
lished system. But it is of still greater importance to notice 
that the Chinese conception of life after death is on an en- 
tirely different plane from the Christian. It is of the earth, 
earthy. It postulates no higher sphere of action, unless it be 
for the emperor. It presents the future world not as a place 
of rewards and punishments,? but as a continuation of the 
scenes of this world in which the departed hover about the 
places that formerly knewthem. The motives which it brings 
to bear upon men are no higher, and in no important respect 
different from those which exist in the present life. Sucha 
belief in immortality can hardly be said to constitute a super- 
natural element. The influcnce which it exerts does not 
materially differ from that exerted by the thought of posterity. 

We find, then, in China a field clear of those special 
obstructions which are said to have operated so unfavorably 
on the cause of righteousness in Christian nations; and we 
may pass to a comparison of Confucianism with Mr. Arnold's 
analysis of biblical Christianity. In this analysis we found 
God defined as “ The Eternal Power, not ourselves, by which 
all things fulfil the law of their being.”” Of the Chinese 
conception of God, Mr. Johnson says, “ T’ai-ki, Tao, T*ien, 
Shang-ti, Li, or however this Supreme be expressed, is always 
known as principle, law, reason, immanent in the cosmos, 
speaking through the symbolic meaning of its forms and 
changes, and interpreted by the reason and heart.’’® And, 
in another place, “As Christianity asserts Fatherhood, so 
Confucian faith is in the wisdom, order, benignity of 
righteous cosmical laws, and in man’s essential unity 
therewith.” 4 

THe MErHop oF JESUS. 


In the teachings of our Saviour, separated from the super- 


1 Legge, p. 87, also Martin, p. 263. 

2 The idea of future reward and punishment in China is of foreign and com- 
paratively modern origin. 

8 China, p. 926. 

* Ibid., p. 613. 
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natural element, Mr. Arnold finds three leading ethical prin- 
ciples which he denominates, ‘* The method of Jesus,” “ The 
secret of Jesus,” and “ Sweet reasonableness.’ Now, are 
these principles peculiar to the teachings of Christ; or 
are they found in other systems also? It will not be diff- 
cult, I believe, to convince the reader that these principles 
have not only not been wanting in the system of China, but 
that, on the contrary, they have occupied the place of funda- 
mental doctrines ; and more than this, that the last of the 
three, “ Sweet reasonableness,’ has characterized the teach- 
ings and system of Confucius in a far higher degree than 
those of Jesus, considered apart from their framework of 
supernaturalism. 

First, as to the method. This, following Mr. Arnold’s 
definition, is “A change of the inner man.” A fuller 
expression of it is given in the following: ‘* Watch 
attentively what passes within you, that you may obey 
the voice of conscience! so you will keep God’s command- 
ment, and be blessed; ..... The things that come from 
within'a man’s heart, they defile him! cleanse the inside 
of the cup.”! Now, we do not have to hunt up and down 
the Chinese classics to find some isolated sentence which 
may be construed into a parallel to this. The inward char- 
acter of virtue is never lost sight of by Confucius. There 
is no goodness with him except goodness of the heart. The 
following extracts from the Confucian ethics will show some 
of the forms in which this was expressed: “ The substance 
of the Odes is in this: ‘ Have no depraved thoughts.’ When 
one discovers no evil in his own mind, what room for anxiety 
or fear?” In another connection, “ Is virtue from a man’s 
own force, or from another’s? How can a man conceal his 
character? The superior man sees the heart of the mean 
one. Of what use is disguise? What is in comes out; 
therefore the wise will be watchful when alone.” The 
following is the Confucian picture of the ideal man: “ He 
prefers concealing his virtue, while it daily grows more 


1 Literature and Dogma, p. 196. 
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manifest to others. He knows how the distant is involved 
in the near, and how what is minute becomes manifest. He 
examines his heart that there may be nothing wrong there.” 

These sentiments it must be remembered do not originate 
with Confucius (who claimed to be a compiler rather than 
an originator). They date back to the earliest times. The 
inscription on the washbasin of an early emperor was, “ Let 
my heart be daily cleansed and renewed, and be kept clean 
and new forever.” They were insisted upon with even 
greater emphasis by Lao-tsze than by Confucius. His con- 
stant theme is Tao (the true way). He who is in harmony 
with Tao is righteous without effort. But “when Tao is 
lost, then comes [conscious] virtue; when virtue is lost, 
then comes justice; and when justice is lost, then comes 
propriety. For propriety is the mere skeleton of fidelity 
and faith, and the precursor of confusion.’’! It is the same 
with Mencius. ‘That wherein the superior man,” he says, 
‘is different from other men, is what he preserves in his 
heart, namely, benevolence and propriety. The benevolent 
man loves others; the man of propriety shows respect to 
others.”"? Chuhi, who stands at the head of the later 
Chinese philosophers, gives equal prominence and emphasis 
to this characteristic of true virtue. Speaking generally of 
the Chinese ideal, Mr. Johnson says: “ The Chinese distin- 
guish the highest form of man, the saint, by this, that he 
perceives and follows the right path spontaneously, preserving 
his unity with the universal order, while others reach wisdom 
and righteousness by labor.” ® 


THE SECRET OF JESUS. 


Pasing on to Mr. Arnold’s second principle, “‘ The secret 
of Jesus,” we find in it a ‘‘ rule of action,” conformed to the 
‘busy inward movement created by the method of Jesus.” 
“ The secret of Jesus” is “ self-renouncement,”’ —the dying 
to “ one’s apparent self,” the living to “‘ one’s real self.” If 


1 Téo-te King, xxxviii. 2 Mencius, Book iv. Part ii. xxviii. 
® China, p. 943. 
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this was pre-eminently the secret of Jesus, it was no less the 
secret of Confucius. In the ‘“ Chart of the Heart,” a tabular 
arrangement of moral precepts, a translation of which is 
given by Dr. Martin,! the two parallel categories are entitled, 
“The Wisdom Heart,” — ‘The Human Heart.” Under 
the former, for one of the two main divisions, we have - 
‘“*Restrains Self.” Under the latter, the corresponding divi- 
sion is, “Indulges Self.” As the basis of this system is 
truth in the inward parts, so the great end and object of all 
activity is se/f-elevation. Next after thé ideal grade of saint 
comes that of the superior man. The superior man is not 
spontaneously virtuous, though he continually approximates 
this state. ‘ He is endowed with no special grace by nature, 
but by carefully perfecting the good originally implanted 
within him, his way becomes identical with that of heaven 
and earth and all things, and he arrives at the dignity of a 
superior man.”? Carried into social life, this principle 
manifests itself in benevolence, the burying of self in serving 
others. How completely Confucius held this manifestation 
to be involved in the idea of self-renouncement may be seen 
in the following extract from the Lunyu: ‘“ Seeking to be 
established, the true man seeks to establish others; wishing 
enlargement, he enlarges others.”’ 8 

Equally, if not more, prominent is this principle in the 
philosophy of Lao-tsze. Speaking of his one book, the Tao-te- 
king, Mr. Johnson, says: ‘ Its constant theme is the abdica- 
tion of personal claim, and the love and service of mankind.” 4 
So also Professor Douglas, “ Self-abnegation is his cardinal 
rule for both the sovereign and the people.” ® The following 
extract from the Tao-te-king ® will serve as an illustration of 
much that is of the same import: “He who bears the re- 
proach of his country shall be called the lord of the land. 
He who bears the calamities of his country shall be called 
the king of the world.” His favorite figure is that of water, 


1 The Chinese, p. 129. 

2 Confucianism and Taouism. By Prof. Robert K. Douglas of the British 
Museum, p. 88. 

8 Lan Yu, 6. 28. * China, p 865. 6 Ibid., p. 192. © Chap. Ixxviii. . 
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which, while constantly seeking the lowest place, is most 
fruitful in benefits to mankind. 


SwEEt REASONABLENESS. 


The “ Sweet reasonableness”’ of Mr. Arnold contains two 
closely-related ideas, — that of mildness and that of balance. 
‘This total stamp of grace and truth, this exquisite conjunc- 
tion and balance, in an element of mildness, of a method of 
inwardness perfectly handled, and a self-renouncement per- 
fectly kept, was found in Jesus alone.” ! It was this “ total 
stamp” that produced the “total impression of his ‘ epieikeia,’ 
or sweet reasonableness.”” The text quoted by Mr. Arnold as 
representative of the element of mildness is, “‘ Learn of me 
that I am mild and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls.” 

Surely, Confucius was not wanting in mildness and 
humility. Both in his teachings and his personality these 
two characteristics stand out in strong relief. “ A striking 
characteristic of Confucius,” says Professor Douglas, ‘ was 
his humility; he scrupulously disclaimed all originality of 
doctrine. ‘ A transmitter and not a maker, believing in and 
loving the ancients, I venture to compare myself with our 
old P’ang,’ was his description of himself. Nowhere did he 
depart from the language here used, and he resisted every 
temptation to usurp honors which did not belong to him. 
Though more deeply versed in the literature of his country 
than any of his contemporaries, he yet professed himself 
deficient in knowledge; ..... though looked upon by his 
fellow-men as a sage, he disclaimed the possession of the 
qualities of even a superior man.”*? So also Mr. Johnson: 
‘Surrounded by a personal admiration without limit, his 
modesty is astonishing. He lays claim to nothing but love 
of truth and virtue ; thinks himself good enough at letters, 
but far from the ability to carry out in conduct what he 
believes right. He dares not rank himself with the great 


1 Literature and Dogma, p. 215. 2 Confucianism and Taouism, p. 147. 
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ideals. ‘It may simply be said of me that I strive to be 
like them.’ ” 

As to mildness, we have only to look at the Chinese ideal 
of government by kindness and culture,— an ideal insisted 
upon by both Confucius and Mencius — to be convinced that 
this very virtue was its distinguishing characteristic. The 
Chinese civilization, says Mr. Meadows, “ has always taught 
distinctly in words and in books that man should struggle 
with man by moral and intellectual agencies rather than by 
physical, should gain him by subduing his heart and his head 
rather than his body.” In this feature of their mental civi- 
lization he adds, “‘ The Chinese are practically more Christian 
than the Christians of the West.” ? 

The force of example is held by Confucius to be the great 
power possessed by the sovereign. ‘ Tsze-loo asked about 
government. The master said, ‘Go before the people with 
your example, and be laborious in their affairs.” ® Again he 
is asked, ‘ What do you say to killing the unprincipled for 
the good of the principled ?”’ he replied, “ Sir, in carrying on 
your government, why should you use killing at all? Let 
your evinced desire be for good, and the people will be 
good.” Mencius developed this principle at greater length 
even than Confucius; and advanced to the position that the 
power of example and education must be not only the chief, 
but the sole reliance of the sovereign. ‘‘ Therefore the 
carrying out the [feeling of] kindness [by a ruler] will 
sufhee for the love and protection of all within the four 
seas; but if he do not carry it out, he will not protect his 
wife and children”; and again, ‘“ He who educates them 
[the people] by goodness will bring the whole realm into 
subjection. If the hearts of all in the whole realm be not 
subjugated, the imperial power is unattainable.”® In view 
of the representative text chosen by Mr. Arnold, it is 
teresting to notice that Confucius makes the great object 


1 China, p. 589. 2 The Chinese and their Rebellions, p. 120. 

Lun Yu, Bk. xiii. chap. i. ‘Ibid., Bk. xii. chap. xix. 

® Mencius, Bk. i. Part i. chap. 7. 6 Faber’s Mind of Mencius, p. 247. 
Vou. XXXIX. No. 156. 88 
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which the superior man while “ cultivating himself in rever- 
ential carefulness ’’ should constantly keep before him to be 
this; ‘“‘ He cultivates himself so as to give rest to all the 
people.” 

Lao-tsze, who is seldom at variance with Confucius where 
ethical principles are concerned, exceeds him in his descrip- 
tions of the power of mildness. His sayings on this point 
have a startling resemblance to those of our Saviour. 

“The good I would meet with goodness. The not-good I 
would also meet with goodness. The faithful I would meet 
with faith. The not-faithful I would also meet with faith.”? 
‘‘ Compassion is that which is victorious in the attack and 
secure in the defence. When heaven would save a man it 
encircles him with compassion.” ? ‘ The sage is ever the 
good saviour of men: he rejects none. He is ever the 
good saviour of things: he rejects nothing. His I call 
comprehensive intelligence. For the good men are the 
instructors of other good men; and the bad men are the 
material of the good men (the material they have to work 
upon).” 3 ‘The great should become lowly.’’* ‘ The holy 
man makes himself less than others, and becomes the first.’’§ 
‘¢ He that humbles himself shall be preserved entire.” ‘ He 
that bends shall be straightened. He that is low shall be 
filled.” ® ‘* Recompense injury with kindness.”’? 

Confucius could not follow Lao-tsze to the full length of this 
last precept. He was always exceedingly shy of extreme 
statements. And in this we touch upon the predominant 
characteristic of the man. Balance in everything, the middle 
way, is his ideal of virtue. ‘Perfect is the virtue which is 
according to the constant mean.”® One-sidedness, excess, 
unrestrained enthusiasm, are the root of all evil. It is at 
this point, that the essential harmony of the ideal of Mr. 
Arnold with that of Confucius appears with the most striking 
distinctness. It must be remembered that in Mr. Arncld’s 


1 Tdo-te-king (Chalmer’s translation), Chap. xlix. * Chap. Ixvii. 
8 Chap. xxvii. * Chap. lxi. 6 Chap. vii. 6 Chap. xxii. 
* Chap. Lxiii. ® Lun Yu, Book vi. chap. xxvii. 
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scheme our Saviour is considered entirely apart from his 
divinity. He is altogether on the human level. He is to be 
compared as a sage, side by side, with Confucius. From this 
stand-point it must appear that in some of the qualities 
already considered, as those of humility and self-renounce- 
ment, the Jewish philosopher was far behind the Chinese. 
His vast claims on the reverence and faith of men, the lofty 
height which he assumed to occupy when teaching them, the 
anticipation of his future glory, the constant magnifying of his 
own personality, —all this stands in glaring contrast to the 
self-retiring, self-depreciating tone and bearing of Confucius. 
But it is in the light of the epieikeia, the sweet reasonableness, 
the exquisite conjunction and balance of inwarduess and self- 
renouncement, in an element of mildness, that the harmony 
of Mr. Arnold’s ideal with that of Confucius, and its discord 
with that of Christ, appears with a clearness which is irre- 
sistible. 

Taken apart from their theological setting the sayings 
of Christ, as a whole, cannot be said to be characterized 
by sweet reasonableness. ‘They are not the measured utter- 
ances of a man who is before all else anxious to keep the 
middle way. They are not the carefully guarded maxims 
of a philosophic mind humanly but exceptionally farsighted. 
‘T say unto you, that ye resist not evil; but whosoever 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also. And if any man will sue thee at the law and take 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also.” ‘ Take no 
thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall 
drink; nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on.” 
‘‘ Whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not all that he 
hath, he cannot be my disciple.’’. “And another of his 
disciples said unto him, Lord, suffer me first to go and bury 
my father. But Jesus said unto him, Follow me, and let 
the dead bury their dead.” In the case of the young man 
who had kept all the commandments from his youth up, but 
had great possessions, Christ made a decision which seems 
to be utterly at variance with “sweet reasonableness.” 
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From the stand-point of human philosophy such utterances, 
and there were many such, are more justly characterized as 
extravagant, unbalanced, tending to enthusiasm, and the 
disorganization of society. 

As a matter of fact there has through the ages flowed 
from Christianity a bountiful harvest of just such results. 
These sayings of Christ have indirectly been the occasion 
not only of widespread movements which have produced 
untold suffering to great classes of men, but also of indi- 
vidual heart-aches, conflicts, and self-torturing which the 
greatest efforts of the imagination can hardly exaggerate. 
These painful consequences, let it be carefully observed, have 
been produced not by the truths themselves which Christ 
gave to the world, but by the character of the medium in 
which they were delivered. They have been the result of 
the unqualified, extreme expression of great principles. It 
would seem that in his divine wisdom our Saviour saw the 
necessity of stating his principles in forms of startling 
unreasonableness, that mankind might be thereby roused 
from the deadness of a moral equilibrium. 

It was necessary that a period of fermentation in races and 
in individuals should precede that of peace and blessedness. 
He who promised peace said also, “ I came not to send peace, 
but a sword. For I] am come to set a man at variance against 
his father, and the daughter against her mother, and the 
daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law.”’ Fully alive to all 
the suffering and pity of it, he calmly dropped into the world 
elements that would fall like vitriol on the souls of men, and 
from generation to generation continue to produce the most 
profound disturbances. And all this he did in virtue of a 
wisdom not of this world, which enabled him to estimate 
truly the value of that which could be obtained, and obtained 
only, at the expense of such fermentation, unrest and suffering. 

It is of Confucius, therefore, and not of Christ, of whom 
Mr. Arnold seems to be speaking when he says, ‘‘ Never were 
utterances concerning conduct and righteousness which 80 
carried with them an air of consummate truth and likelihvvd ; 
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wee ana never, therefore, were any utterances so prepos- 
sessing.” 1 It is of Confucius, wisely cognizant of the evil 
which may be done by immoderate statements, wisely appre- 
hensive of the vagaries and extra-beliefs that are likely to 
flow from language that can lend itself to anthropomorphic 
views of the Eternal, of Confucius and not of Christ, that all 
this and “epieikia ”’ are broadly characteristic. The follow- 
ing is the description given of him by an earnest student of 
his life and teachings. 

“ His counsels are wise, kindly, and fitting the case in 
hand; he is no doctrinaire, but a student of persons and 
emergencies. His incessant theme is the balance of character, 
the danger of one-sidedness, the mutual dependence of study 
and original thought, of solid sense and fine taste, that due 
observance of limits in which the virtue of any quality con- 
sists. He is not partisan, but catholic, without foregone 
conclusions, or arbitrary prejudices, or obstinate egotism. 
From his followers he conceals nothing, to none refuses 
instruction, whether rich or poor; meeting the questions of 
every person on the ground of reason.”’? 

Can we say of Christ, brought down to the level of humanity, 
that he was characterized by freedom from dogmatism and 
egotism? Can we say that he met the questions of every 
person on the ground of reason? Did he not, on the con- 
trary, deal in mysteries? And did he not postpone indefi- 
nitely the explanation of many things apprehensible by the 
human reason to a future enlightenment to be given through 
the Holy Spirit ? 

CULTURE. 

One more important factor in Mr. Arnold’s scheme of 
religion remains to be touched upon. Conduct is said to 
be three fourths of human life. The other fourth of life 
Mr. Arnold assigns to culture. But the three fourths * have 
relations of a very close kind with culture.” If men 
think “ that the three fourths of their nature concerned with 
conduct are the whole of their nature, and that this is all 

1 Literature and Dogma, p. 88. 2 China, p. 588. 
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they have to attend to, stil the neglected one fourth is there ; 
it ferments, it breaks wildly out, it employs itself all at 
random and amiss.” ! ‘It is from the wild and random action 
of this neglected one fourth of our nature that our miscon- 
ception of the Bible, our dogmatic theology, our hymns, and 
‘all religious persecution’’ have arisen. On the other 
hand, it is alone by the assiduous cultivation and discipline 
of this one fourth that we can hope to arrive at that rectified 
understanding of God and the Bible set forth in Literature 
and Dogma. This one fourth is therefore the intelligent 
and directing part of us. 

It is plain that culture must hold an important place in 
any system. But in the scheme of Mr. Arnold it covers not 
only the same ground that it occupies in an enlightened 
Christianity, but in addition it fills the space assigned there 
to the agency of the Holy Spirit and to the law,—‘ Thon 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all 
thy soul and with all thy strength and with all thy mind.” It 
is therefore at the very foundation of everything. There can 
be no true understanding of duty, no trustworthy inspira- 
tion, without it. This was fully understood and deeply appre- 
ciated by Confucius; and the system of culture to which his 
example and teaching gave the impulse must be regarded 
not only as the great secret of the power and perpetuity of 
his influence, but more than that, as constituting his strongest 
claim to the gratitude and veneration of the Chinese. The 
Confucian philosophy of life is briefly but comprehensively 
set forth in the following passage from the tract called The 
Great Study: 

“Those ancient princes who desired to promote the prac 
tice of virtue throughout the world first took care to govern 
their own states. In order to govern their states, they first 
regulated their own families. In order to regulate their 
families, they first practised virtue in their own persons. In 
order to the practice of personal virtue, they first cultivated 
right feeling. In order to insure right feeling, they first had 


1 Literature and Dogma, p. 382. 
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regard to the correctness of their purposes. In order to 
secure correctness of purpose, they extended their intelli- 
gence. This intelligence is to be obtained by inquiring into 
the nature of things.” } 

In the continuation of this passage the order is inverted, 
and we are told that, when the nature of things was inquired 
into, knowledge became complete, the successive stages of 
virtue were attained, and the result was the happiness and 
tranquilization of the whole empire. Culture lies at the root 
of everything. 

‘‘ T’sze-loo asked what constituted the superior man. The 
master said, ‘ The cultivation of himself in reverential careful- 
ness.’ ‘And is this all?’ said Tsze-loo. ‘ He cultivates 
himself so as to give rest to others,’ was the reply. ‘ And is 
this all?’ again asked Tsze-loo. The master said, ‘ He cul- 
tivates himself so as to give rest to all the people.’’’* The 
final object to be obtained is the happiness and prosperity of 
the people. Culture is the force relied upon to accomplish 
this. It conducts the individual, and through the individual 
the state, to the highest possible perfection. 

This conception of the importance of culture has not 
been allowed to perish in China for want of organization. 
From the days of Confucius the educated class began to be 
formed into a power. This power at first met a natural 
resistance from the governing class; but in a few centuries 
it had triumphed over all opposition, and made itself the 
preponderating element in political life. In a country desti- 
tute both of an hereditary aristocracy and a priesthood, and 
in which the idea of caste has never existed in any form, 
the educated class became the regulating and limiting power. 
Thus two thousand years ago in China the theory of the 
right of moral and intellectual superiority to govern was not 
only carried into practice, but, what was of far greater 
moment, was so firmly established that it has never, save in 
some brief intervals, lost its place as the fundamental and 
vital principle of national life. The ideal, which supports 


1 The Chinese, p. 132. 2 Lun Yu, Bk. xiv. chap. xlv. 
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this principle, permeates Chinese society from the top to the 
bottom. It reaches nearly every man who is enough of a 
man to desire to improve his condition. A very small pro- 
portion of the people are excluded from government offices by 
the following of certain callings, as, for example, play-actors 
and barbers. But with this exception, the highest places in the 
government are open to those who can prove a right to them 
by virtue of mental and moral superiority ; while a jealously 
guarded system of competitive examinations secures to each 
candidate the greatest possible assurance of fair play. Thus 
a stimulus of the most powerful kind in the interest of 
culture is constantly in operation. 

Nor is the machinery requisite for the drawing out of 
whatsoever is good in the nation wanting. Schools, acad- 
emies, libraries, gratuitous public instruction to the masses, 
have never failed to receive support from both private and 
public sources. “In no other nation,” says Mr. Johnson, 
‘‘has such honor been rendered to literature and literary 
men. Academies are at the summit of the state, and public 
instruction is its first requirement. The number of colleges 
of the first and second orders is more than two thousand.”! 
As to primary instruction, the same author says: “ The edv- 
cational impulse, thus encouraged, expresses itself in the 
small private schools which are everywhere supported by the 
people: —day schools in the poorest country towns, and 
evening schools for mechanics in the cities. ..... All classes 
are admitted to the schools, without distinction, and the price 
of tuition is very low — parents, in fact, paying according to 
their means.”? As to libraries, “ There are public libraries 
in every provincial capital, and nearly three hundred cele 
brated ones. Circulating libraries, new in the West, are in 
the East immemorial. Thousands of light publications issue 
continually from the press. Standard works on history, law, 
and letters are published by the Hanlin (Royal Academy), 
and distributed to the learned world, which in China consists 
of at least two millions of scholars.’ 


1 China, p. 195. 3 Ibid., p. 198. 5 Tbid., p. 195. 
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Asa result ofall this, we find existing from age toagein China 
an enthusiasm for education which can be compared to nothing 
but that inspired by religion. The popular proverbs express 
this: “ By literature the people become great.”’ ‘May I be 
so learned as to hide ten thousand volumes in my mind.”’ 
The self-denials of the poorest of the laboring classes express 
it. Often from the time of their marriage they save a pit- 
tance from their scanty earnings, that expected children may 
not be without the means of schooling. “So spontaneous,” 
says Mr. Johnson, “is this religion of culture, that its ele- 
mentary work is not subjected to an organic rule or system, 
but is left safely enough to the force of public sentiment, the 
incentives of social and political aspiration. ..... There is 
not, properly speaking, any public-school system in China, 
yet probably a larger proportion of the population have 
acquired those elements of knowledge which fit them for 
pursuing the further discipline requisite for position and dis- 
tinction than in any other nation of the modern world, except 
perhaps Switzerland and Prussia.” } 

But it may be objected that this culture has not the breadth 
and freedom of that contemplated by Mr. Arnold. It may 
be said that Chinese education is characterized by a dead 
level uniformity; that scholars are the victims of a prescribed 
routine from the bottom to the top of the educational scale ; 
that original thought is not encouraged; and that the splendid 
organization and machinery which we have been considering, 
while it promotes education within certain well-defined lines, 
acts at the same time as a repressive and limiting power. 
All this is true. But it does not materially affect the sig- 
nificance of the main fact, that the idea of culture has for two 
thousand years held the place of highest honor and power in 
China. The Chinese system of culture must be considered not 
only as a producing power; it must first of all be considered as 
a product. Its characteristics are not the result of influences 
working upon it from without. It was not adopted ready 
made from a foreign source. It is just what Chinese habits 


1 China, p. 197. 
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of thought have made it. So far as its main characteristics 
are concerned, it is the creature of the system which it 
serves ;— that system which, after various fortunes, was 
finally accepted as the moulding power of the Chinese world, 
and which is distinguished from Christianity by the exclusion 
of its most important element. 

It is important to notice that the deficiencies of the Chinese 
system are not the result of a lack of broad ideas and liberal 
theories of culture. True, Confucius took his stand on the 
ancient writings, and declared his belief in the sufficiency 
of these for the demands of the most extended education. But 
it is also true that Confucius made no claim to inspiration or 
special sources of knowledge. He grounded all he said on 
reason and the nature of things, and asked for the acceptance 
of his ideas only as they commended themselves to the moral 
sense and deliberate judgment of his disciples. The same 
has been true of the whole course of Chinese literary develop- 
ment. Speaking of The Book of Odes, which comes the 
nearest to a sacred book of any possessed by the Chinese, 
Mr. Johnson says: “ The Shi-king is incapable of serving 
any purpose of ecclesiastical or mental despotism. It knows 
no mythology, priesthood, ritual, nor caste. ..... Nowhere 
in the whole immense line of critics is there one pretence of 
supernatural authority or absolutist commission to interpret 
this classic for the common mind.”! And again, speaking 
of the Chinese literature as a whole, he says, “ If the vast 
record is 2 monument of patience, rather than of genius, it 
is at least not the dead hand work of millions, directed by 
priesthood and caste, but the spontaneous life of a people.’’? 

In other respects, the conceptions of culture entertained 
by Confucius, and which have been made part of the mental 
furniture of every educated Chinese mind, are exceedingly 
liberal. Some passages illustrating this point have already 
been given to the reader. The following may be added: 
“‘ Man ascends by nature, as water descends. You may find 
the measure of heaven and earth, but not of mind.” “The 


1 China, p. 584. a ® Ihid., p. 440. 
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superior man,” says the Chung Yung, “ honors his virtuous 
nature, and maintains constant inquiry and study, seeking 
to carry it out to its breadth and greatness, so as to omit 
none of the more exquisite and minute points which it em- 
braces, and to raise it to its greatest height and brilliancy.” ! 
Confucius says: ‘“‘ When a man does not ask, ‘ What shall I 
think of this and of that?’ I can do nothing with him.” And 
Confucius is also the author of that much quoted apothegm, 
‘Learning without thought is labor lost; thought without 
learning is perilous.” Mr. Johnson regards the conditions 
of the Confucian system as far more favorable in some 
respects to the advance of science and art than those pre- 
sented by Christianity. Distinctive Christianity, he says, has 
shown itself antagonistic to science and art, “in so far as it 
has absorbed the ideal element in theological dogma, in com- 
mandments and sanctions of an external will. Confucianism 
escapes these reefs of theological prescription; and there 
are foundations for science in its idea of inherent order, and 
for art in its love of harmony, limit, and relation, as well as 
for religion in its reverence for ethical perfection, for culture, 
for humanity.” 2 

The question which forces itself upon us at this point is a 
most interesting one. Why, when China has been favored 
by such immunity from hostile influences,— when she has 
been allowed to develop quietly for more than twenty cen- 
turies under a system that both in its intention and its actual 
conditions has been eminently favorable to the highest forms 
of culture, — why is it that she has been, and is to-day, dis- 
tinguished by arrested development, while nations that have 
run their course under the influence of Christianity are char- 
acterized by an almost superabundance of that vital principle 
of growth in which she is so conspicuously lacking? Mr. 
Johnson’s answer is, “ ethnic peculiarities’? — an answer 
which, notwithstanding my respect for Mr. Johnson’s scholar- 
ship, seems to me not only insufficient, but when made to 
cover such a vast fact as the one before us, at variance with 
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the principles of a sound philosophy. Such a solution of the 
problems of humanity, if applied generally, renders impos 
sible a comprehensive philosophy of history. It makes com- 
paratively useless to each nation the experiences of others. 
But in this I am anticipating. In the remainder of the 
present Article we have to consider the relations of Confu- 
cianism to another form of positivism. 


Tue Positivism oF M. ComTts— Humantry. 


The consideration of Mr. Arnold’s scheme brought us in 
contact with the ethical and intellectual side of Confucianism; 
that of Comte leads rather to a comparison with its social 
and political aspects. The points of resemblance between 
the elaborately developed social system of Comte and the 
actual working system of China are numerous, and in some 
cases the correspondence extends to details. But it is not 
to the many resemblances that I wish to diréct the reader’s 
attention. For, interesting as the tracing of these might be, 
they could lead us to no sure conclusion as to the real 
harmony of the two systems. It is solely on fundamental, 
and not on phenomenal, agreements that I rely for sustaining 
the position that there is to be found in them an essential 
unity of spirit, of purpose, and of motive power. 

We have already seen that the great central object of 
Comte’s system is humanity. This is the idea which is 
entirely to supersede the conception of God. It is the Great 
Being, the Etré Supreme. “ Towards humanity,” he says, 
‘‘who is for us the only true great being, we, the conscious 
elements of whom she is composed, shall henceforth direct 
every aspect of our life, individual or collective. Our thoughts 
will be devoted to the knowledge of humanity, our affections 
to her love, our actions to her service.”! ‘In this point 
consists the unity of positivism as a system of life.’? Now, 
I am not claiming anything which cannot be abundantly 
substantiated when I say that this idea of humanity is no 
less the pivotal principle in the Chinese civilization than in 
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the social system of Comte. A just appreciation of this point 
can be arrived at only through a true comprehension of the 
Chinese idea of the state. For it is in this that the positivist 
idea of humanity finds its complete analogue. The following 
quotations are from Mr. Johnson: 

‘“ What, then, do we naturally find to be his religion? 
Not personal experience of relation to the infinite and abso- 
lute, so much as a body of common interests, averaged, con- 
ciliated, and expressed in domestic and political institutions.” ! 

All these interests find their source and centre in the idea 
of the State. | . 

‘“‘ The State is the central spring of Chinese life, and suffers 
no intrusion of higher sanctions than those itself recognizes.” 2 
“Tt is not the ideal of a special state, but the one only real state ; 
its relation to the idea of good including allegiance from all 
nations and races to its own exclusive authority. That unity 
which Catholicism affirms for its one church universal, the 
Chinese idea asserts of its one state universal.’ 

This religion of the state finds its symbol in the emperor, 
and its ritual in the worship of the emperor, of great bene- 
factors, and of ancestors. For these three kinds of worship 
are one, offered at different shrines to the same great central 
ideal— the ideal of the universal good. The fact of the 
symbolic character of this worship is brought out with great 
clearness when we contrast the estimation in which the 
emperor is held as a person with that which attaches to him 
in his representative capacity. Mencius, who consolidated 
and rendered permanent the system of Confucius, lays down 
with the utmost frankness the principle that the emperor 
exists only for the good of the people; that he is in his own 
person hedged about by no sanctity ; that he is, in short, the 
most unimportant person in the realm. ‘The people,” he 
says, “are the most important element in a country, the 
spirits of the land and grain are the next, the ruler is the 
lightest.” And again: ‘“ When the prince of a state endan- 
gers the altars of the spirits of the land and grain, he is 


4 China, p. 20. 2 Tbid., p. 564. 8 Ibid., p. 267. 
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changed, and another appointed.”! The imperial heredity, 
it must be remembered, is in China only an heredity of con- 
venience. No divine right appertains to it. Not only in 
theory, but in practice, it is overborne by the requirements 
of the public good. 

But when the emperor is thought of in his representative 
capacity, the statement of Mencius has to be exactly reversed. 
The emperor stands in direct relation to heaven. He is the 
son of heaven. The spirits of the land and grain, unseen ad- 
ministrators of the forces of nature, are inferior to him. The 
people are his children, and the eyes of all should be directed 
to him with that filial devotion which is inculcated as the first 
of all the virtues. It is in this capacity only, as the embodi- 
ment of all human interests, that he is worshipped. 

“It is the symbolism of the state that rules. The silence 
into which the individual monarch withdraws before this 
invisible idea is as perfect as the stillness of his people when 
he passes through their crowds.” ‘ When all officials in 
China bow down or kneel, on a certain day in each month, 
before the boxes which contain their seals of office, received 
from the Tien-tsze, it is the State, not the individual, that the 
worship recognizes as its end.” 2 ‘The emperor, whose dress 
in the old time was covered with emblematic figures of sun 
and moon, dragons and insects, mountains and streams, a 
composite type of all powers, has this universality purely as 
symbol of the state; which means, after the ideal of the 
family, providence and obedience in their simplest and 
broadest sense. Under this form it embraces morality, 

’ politics, faith, all in one; it is the beginning and end of 
culture ; it is the only church ; and its ancestral rites embody 
the initial mystery of faith.” 8 

In the italics of the foregoing quotation we have the key 
to an institution which for the European mind is often 
involved in the deepest mystery. The worship of ancestors, 

even if it has been, as Mr. Herbert Spencer affirms, common 
to all nations at some period of their development, has an 
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exceptionally significant character, as the religion of a great 
and enduring civilization like that of China. Its meaning is 
not easily apprehended by those who have from infancy been 
educated in the thought that a God of infinite attributes is 
the only object worthy of man’s adoration. But the mystery 
of it disappears when we once arrive at an understanding of 
the Chinese conception of the world. Humanity is the sum 
and substance of all things. It is the highest product of the 
orderly processes of nature, and at the same time it has been 
a mighty producing power. The great material civilization 
which is the inheritance of each succeeding generation, the 
vast area of land subdued by cultivation, the industrial arts, 
the traditions, the literature, the social organization, the 
strong government, in short, all the conditions and _ pos- 
sessions which distinguish the lot of the civilized man from 
that of a wandering savage, are the result of the labors, the 
self-denials, the conflicts, and the heroism of those who have 
gone before. 

In the absence of a belief in a personal God, who is the 
Creator and constant Benefactor as well as the Moral Governor, 
this religion of humanity, arising from the consideration of 
inherited benefits, appears not only as the most natural, but 
the most reasonable for a civilized people. It is a cult of 
reverence and gratitude in recognition of all the earnestness 
of soul that has gone to the making of those conditions into 
which each individual is born. It does not stop with the 
family ; but, seeing in all mankind the larger family, it pays 
homage to every recognized benefactor of the race. Thus 
the traditional founder of every trade is worshipped by those 
who follow it, and natural elements are under the care of 
those who are alleged to have first utilized them for the benefit 
of man.! Where the forces of nature cannot be associated 
with the name of a traditional person, their unknown guar- 
dians are worshipped, as the spirits of the sun and moon, the 
spirits of the land and grain, the cloud-master, the rain- 
master, the lord of the winds, the spirits of mountains and 
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hills, of the four seas and four great rivers. ‘It is yours, 
O spirits,” reads the edict, “ with your heavenly conferred 
powers and nurturing influences each to preside as guardian 
over one district, as ministers assisting the great Worker and 
Transformer, and thus the people enjoy your meritorious 


services,” ! 
This worship of spirits has been misconstrued in two ways: 


some have regarded it as the worship of many gods, and have 
reported the Chinese to be polytheists ; while others have 
seen in it a worship of natural objects, and have treated of it 
as fetishism.? It is neither the one nor the other. The 
spirit guardians are conceived of simply as mortals of a high 
rank who have been placed in responsible positions for the 
benefit of humanity. In the Record of the Rites and Cere- 
monies the spirits of the sun and moon, of the forests and 
rivers, are associated with those benefactors of the race who 
have “ legislated for the people,” who have “ died in the dili- 
gent discharge of their duties,” “ whose toils have established 
states,” ‘“‘who have warded off, or given succor, in great 
calamities’; and the closing sentence of the paragraph is, 
“It is only such beneficial services that give a place in the 
sacrificial canon.”’® Thus, from whatever point of view we 
look at the religion of Confucianism, it is seen to be a religion 
of human uses. Its worship conducted at many shrines is 
one worship. In the sphere of the family it is quickened 
and made efficient by personal affection, by the corsecration 
of filial love. But humanity is the larger family into which 
all lesser streams of devotion flow. The state is the embodi- 
ment of this idea of humanity, and the emperor is the visible 
symbol of it. 

It is interesting to notice that the deification of the idea 
of humanity by Comte has led him to a position with regard 
to the great dead which is almost identical with that of China. 
I do not refer especially to the ceremonies in commemoration 
of the dead which he appoints for the last day of the year; 


2 The Religions of China, p. 19. * Laffitte, p. 15. 
8 The Religions of China, p. 89. 
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but rather to the principle which he lays down with regard 
to the dead, of which his commemorative rites are the out- 
come, — a principle which the following quotations will serve 
to illustrate : 

‘‘ Man always labors for posterity, impelled therein by the 
labor of his ancestors, who have handed down to him the 
materials with which, the processes by which, he works.” 
‘The sphere of continuity is the connection between the 
representatives and the agents of humanity. The dead are 
her representatives, the living are her agents. Since the 
dead stand pre-eminent in dignity, the living are superior 
in efficiency.” ‘In two senses, then, the living are brought 
more and more under the patronage of the dead, the dead 
being at once their protectors and types. The dead alone 
can represent humanity; they collectively really constitute 


humanity.” } 
Here we have a foundation for ancestor worship. And 


should the system containing this principle ever become the 
creed of any considerable portion of mankind, it would be 
not only possible, but almost unavoidable, that the religious 
nature of man would find its satisfaction in a family cult 
similar to that of the Chinese. 

It may be objected that the analogy between these two 
systems fails in one very important point, because the Chi- 
nese has no look toward ‘the future. But this is a mistake. 
It has. True, the Chinese ideal is a golden age in the far-away 
past, when the virtuous rulers Yao and Shun were as saints 
among men. But the expectation of a return to the perfec- 
tion of that age, through a grand cycle of evolution, takes 
hold on the future as completely as if no such actual past had 
ever been conceived. The constant inspiration of every ele- 
vated Chinese mind is the belief in an ideal perfection, both 
for the individual and the race, to be realized in the future. 
In speaking of the account of the original condition of man- 
kind given in the old Chinese chronicles, Mr. Johnson says: - 
“It foreshadows Darwin and modern science, and is a curious 
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commentary on the supposed inability of the Chinese to con- 
ceive of progress” !; and in treating of Confucianism: “It 
is, moreover, unjust to represent Confucius as laying down a 
doctrine of inertia. The precise contrary is shown in pas- 
sages already quoted.” “It is not claimed that such passages 
should be strained to the effect of contradicting that appeal 
to the supposed past as a fixed ideal, which is, of course, the 
prevailing spirit of Confucian teaching. But they show that 
hostility to progress beyond the actual present is no part of 
that spirit.”’? And, again, in connection with later philoso 
phers : “This ideal humanity, realized in a few, is regarded 
as the process of history, and as yet to be unfolded in the 
race. Confucius, Mencius, Tsze-T'sze, Lao-tsze, Chuhi, all 
describe its fulfilment as the ground of universal harmony 
on earth.” 8 | 


THE Motive Power. 


The other fundamental agreement to be noticed, which is 
of even greater significance than the one just considered, is 
that of the motive power. This is the touch-stone of all 
religions. Theoretical morality, in its main features, is the 
same the world over. The great difference between systems 
is in the conception which is relied upon for the subor 
dinating of man’s lower to his higher nature. The percep- 
tion of the better way is not so difficult. The great difficulty 
is to find a power which will enable men to walk in it. 
And the strength of a religion depends not so much upon 
the elevation of its moral code as upon the sufficiency of its 
inspiration to develop and fortify that which is best in man. 
We have already seen that the systems of Confucius and Comte 
agree in rejecting the conception which is relied upon implic- 
itly by Christianity, — the conception of a personal God, who 
sustains to men the relations of a loving Father and Moral 
Governor. A further comparison will show them to agree no 
Jess in the great principle which they accept. The motive 
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- power relied upon by both is found in “ the subjection of the 
intellect to the heart.’’} 

That this subjection of the intellect to the moral nature 
was an accepted principle in the great theological systems, 
is recognized by Comte. But in those systems, we are told, 
the intellect was reduced to abject submission. In positivism 
the intellect is the servant, but not the slave of the heart. 
‘It is for the heart to suggest our problems; it is for the 
intellect to solve them.” The former arrangement gave to 
all intellectual progress an insurrectionary character, and led 
to anarchy. The latter, based on the true co-ordination of 
man’s powers, leads to the highest development and harmony 
of the individual and the race.2_ When the heart is supreme, 
with the intellect in the position of its willing servant, man 
will move upward to realize the highest possibilities of his 
being. This will be the result, because of the innate strength 
of man’s altruistic or benevolent instincts, when re-enforced 
by the recognition of “ an invariable order, actually existing 
without us,” and by a systematic study of the laws of nature. 

The corresponding groundwork of Confucianism is briefly 
summed up in the opening passages of The Great Learn- 
ing. The meaning of its first sentence is given by Dr. Legge 
in the following paraphrase: “ The first object in The Great 
Learning is the making of one’s self more and more illus- 
trious in virtue, or in the practice of benevolence, reverence, 
filial piety, kindness, and sincerity. The second object is to 
love the people.” The next paragraph affirms the primary 
condition of success to be “ mental repose”’’ (the co-ordi- 
nation of the faculties), which will make possible “ calm 
deliberation.” The third calls attention to the fact that 
‘Things have their root and their completion. Affairs have 
their end and their beginning. To know what is first and 
what is last will lead men to what is taught in The Great 
Learning.” ® After this follows the passage, a part of which 
has been already quoted, in which the true order of develop. 


1 System of Positive Polity, Vol. i. p. 17. 2 Ibid., pp. 13-19. 
y Pp pp 
% Life and Teachings of Confucius. By James Legge, D.D., p. 265. 
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ment is given, — a development which will lead to the ex 
ternal order of the world. The first step is the ‘‘ enquiring 
into the nature of things.” The result of this is ‘the 
extending of intelligence.” The extending of intelligence 
secures “correctness of purpose.” The correctness of 
purpose ensures right feeling. Right feeling leads to 
personal virtue. The practice of personal virtue leads 
through ever-widening circles to the tranquility and happi- 
ness of the whole empire. 

Both systems emphasize the doctrine of ‘the innate 
goodness of man.” Mencius says: ‘The tendency of 
man’s nature to goodness is like the tendency of water 
to flow downward,’ !—a saying which, after a prolonged 
metaphysical controversy, became firmly established as a 
fundamental doctrine of Confucianism. In like manner, 
Comte lays down the principle that “ the doctrine of innate 
altruism alone enables us to establish a systematic morality.” 
“Theology and metaphysics,” he tells us, “ reject instinctive 
altruism more unreservedly than they reject sociological 
prevision. The innateness of the benevolent instincts and 
the earth’s motion are the most important results of modern 
science.” 2 

Both systems, again, give great prominence to moral 
perfection. ‘From the emperor down to the mass of the 
people,” says The Great Learning, ‘all must consider the 
cultivation of the person [personal virtue] the root of every- 
thing besides.” ® In harmony with this maxim, ethical teach- 
ing takes the precedence of every other branch in the Chinese 
schools. ‘* Chinese civilization,” says Mr. Johnson, “ rests 
on the systematic preference of moral to physical forces. 
This is as true of its political method as of its literary 
culture.”* So also in the system of Comte. “ The highest 
progress of man and of society consists in gradual increase 
of that mastery which man alone can attain over all his 
defects, especially those of his moral nature.”4 It was 


1 Mencius, Bk. vi.ch. i. sec 2. 3 System of Positive Polity, Vol. iv. p. 18. 
® Life and Teachings of Confucius, p. 267. . ‘ China, p. 389. 
* System of Positive Polity, Vol. i. p. 262. 
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impossible, he tells us, for Greek and Roman society to 
form a distinct conception of the great problem of our 
moral nature, because with them morals were invariably 
subordinate to politics. But of positivism he say: “It 
supplies a direct solution, so far as a solution is possible, © 
of the great problem of the Middle Ages, — the subordination 
of politics to morals. For this follows at once from the 
principle that social sympathy should predominate over 
self-love.””1 As to the position of Confucianism in this 
respect we find the following: ‘ The civilizations have said, 
‘ Politics and morality are distinct spheres.’ Not so say the 
far-descended state-builders of the tribe of Han; “ politics 
are morality or they are nothing.” 2 

The doctrine of the personal existence of the soul after 
death, and the promise of an ever-extending posthumous 
development of its powers and capacities, has been, under 
Christianity, one of the most powerful incentives to holy 
living and earnest striving. Positivism in rejecting this 
doctrine, as an unfounded dream, gives as a substitute, for 
the inspiration of its followers, the idea which has been 
embodied .in the phrase “corporate immortality,’ ® and to 
which a wide currency has been given by George Eliot’s poem. 

“Qh may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence.” 

It is the assurance that though personal consciousness ends 
at death, the achievements of the individual will live on in 
the improved life of society. A similar incentive is not 
wanting to Confuicanism. ‘ This is the form,” Dr. Legge 
tells us, ‘‘in which the doctrine of future retribution is now 
generally spoken of by Chinese scholars: ‘ Virtue and vice 
have their appropriate issues if not in the experience of the 
individual (in this world) certainly in that of his posterity.” 4 
“Tf a wise and good man do not get distinguished in his own 
time,” said a dying statesman, “there is sure to be among 


1 System of Positive Polity, Vol. i. p. 264. * China, p. 250. 
® Scotch Sermons. * The Religions of China, p. 116. 
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his posterity some one of vast intelligence.” In the words of 
Confucius: ‘The family that accumulates goodness is sure to 
have superabundant happiness. The family that accumulates 
evil is sure to have superabundant misery.”” From the wider 
point of view of the whole of the Confucian teaching on this 
point, Mr. Johnson makes the following summing up: “ For 
the worship of an external Creator, the Mongolian in China 
and Japan substitutes grateful recognition of the inherence 
of character after death in the body and substance of the 
race.” 1 

It will not do to pass by that oft-repeated watch-word of 
Comte, ‘“‘ Live for others.” Do we find this principle made 
prominent in Confucianism ? In his “‘ remarks on the ethical 
philosophy of the Chinese,”? Dr. Martin says: ‘“ Benevolence 
leads the way, in prompting to positive efforts for the good 
of others.”” In theenumeration of the virtues Mencius places 
wisdom first, and benevolence (in the broad sense of altruism) 
next. “ Can I not,” he says, “‘ continue in benevolence, and 
do 1 wander from righteousness? This is termed ‘ casting 
one’s self away.’ Benevolence is the peaceful habitation of 
men.” But it is not alone in a generalized and abstract 
form that this prominence is given to it. Asa concrete, 
practical working power it constitutes the very essence af 
Confucianism. The burden of all Chinese teaching, both 
in the schools and in the public instruction given twice a 
month all over the empire, is altruism. The first precept of 
the Sacred Edict enjoins filial piety. ‘* This,’ says Dr. 
Legge, “is the first and greatest of the commandments in 
China.”” From infancy the children of Chinese parents are 
taught to look away from themselves, to minister, as soon 
as that is possible, in place of being ministered unto. And 
the motive which has raised this principle to the highest 
place, is the recognition of the importance of giving an 
altruistic bent to the character during the period when the 
most enduring impressions are made. At every step unward 


1 China, p. 560. * The Chinese, p. 141. 
3 Faber’s Mind of Mencius, p. 102. 
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the growing child has impressed upon him the duties which 
grow out of his manifold human relations. The duties of 
elder brother and younger, of husband and wife, of father 
and son, of friend and friend, of subject and ruler, are in 
turn urged upon his attention. If the prominence given to 
the first principle has often led, in practice, to social tyranny, 
it has not been because of an omission in the system to pro- 
vide for the development of unselfishness in adults; but 
because of the insufficiency of its motive power to restrain 
men from taking advantage of the opportunity for social 
tyranny which the magnifying of the duties of children con- 
tinually affords. ‘The house-father,” says Mr. Johnson, 
“was not, with all his authority, the embodiment of rights 
more than of duties.” } Soalso as regards brothers the Sacred 
Edict says, “If the younger have little talent, and the elder 
support him, this is simply his duty.” 2 

Other agreements of the two systems are interesting as 
showing how identity of principles has resulted in a similarity 
of development. The great prominence given to the idea of 
the family, and the extent to which its influence is relied 
upon for the realization of the ideal order, is one of these 
agreements. Another appears in the excessive mechanizing 
and regulation of the human faculties, a characteristic which 
is a natural, not to say necessary, outgrowth of an exclusive 
reliance on human agencies and ideals. Other examples are 
to be found in the division of society into classes, combined 
with the rejection of the principle of heredity; in the resem- 
blance of the speculative class of Comte to the literati of 
China; and in many striking coincidences in rites and in 
the objects of public and private devotion. 


CONCLUSION. 


In the positive principles of the two systems to which I have 
called attention there is nothing, it will be seen, which cannot 
be received by an enlightened Christianity. The innate good- 
ness of human nature, as Mencius himself explains it (the 

1 China, p. 684. 2 Mencius, Book vi. chap. vi. sec. 5. 
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being ‘‘ constituted for what is good” +), belongs as much 
to Christianity as to Confucianism. It is only when these 
systems affirm the sufficiency of these principles, and reject 
everything pertaining to the domain of supernaturalism, that 
they take up a distinctive position —a position, that is, 
which distinguishes them from Christianity. In _present- 
ing the reader with these points of agreement, I do not forget 
that the modern system inherits a condition of things very 
different from that in which the elder took its rise; nor 
would I deny that the results that would flow from the 
adoption of modern positivism would, in the first stages of 
practice, be extensively modified by these conditions. But 
taking my stand on the two principles that lke pruduces 
like and that man is essentially the same in all ages, while 
disallowing the claim of the positivists to the permanent 
possession of the distinctive fruits of Christian civilization, I 
offer this comparison as a basis for the testing of a system 
which is now asking acceptance on theoretical grounds. 


In a subsequent Article the results of Chinese positivism 
will be considered, and some application of the facts brought 
out will be made ; first, to the theories of those who prophesy 
the worst things of positivism, and second, to the claims of 
its advocates. | 

I shall endeavor to show that China, notwithstanding the 
obscuring of belief in a personal God and personal immor- 
tality, has had some marked successes, and that these suc- 
cesses have been very directly the outcome of Confucianism. 
Humanity, the collective good of the collective life, has 
been the inspiring principle of its civilization, and in the 
pursuit of this great end China has honestly and zealously 
applied herself to carrying out the method of the classics, — 
the method of government by education. 

It will be shown further that the result of this has been; 
first, the production of political and social prosperity. Con- 
fucianism has sustained and increased the nation through 
thousands of years, and carried it to a high degree of 
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material civilization. Second, the development of many vir- 
tues. Confucianism has made the Chinese people industrious, 
thrifty, patient, and polite. 

But on the other hand, it will be shown that in the higher 
ranges of humanity Confucianism has been a failure ; that 
with the most elevated principles for guidance it has failed 
to develop in men a high regard for purity or truthfulness ; 
that notwithstanding honest efforts in a contrary direction, 
subjection and repression have played the largest part among 
its formative influences ; that while making the good of 
humanity the one object of devotion, Confucianism has 
failed to supply that incentive which makes the largest and 
freest personal development consistent with order and the 
good of the collective whole ; that it has dwarfed humanity 
by failing to lead it into any of the higher realms of pro- 
gress. In short, that the history of China points unmistak- 
ably to the conclusion that the highest system of morality 
, unsupported by belief in a personal God and personal im- 
* mortality igs a system without power so far as the higher 
ends of humanity are concerned. 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS IN THE REVISED 
VERSION. 


BY REV. R. D. C. ROBBINS, NEWTON HIGHLANDS. 


THE objection that has been oftenest made and dwelt upon 
by those who have criticised the Revised Version of the New 
Testament — the numerous changes, many of them small and 
unimportant, if not absolutely inferior to the readings of the 
Authorized Version — applies in full force, perhaps, to the 
Epistle to the Romans. We had supposed that the main 
variations from the Authorized Version were to be in those 
passages where the labors of the biblical scholars in the col- 
location of the best mss. in the hands of king James’s trans- . 
lators with those since discovered have established an im- 
proved text, and where these translators had failed in giving 
the full and accurate meaning of the Greek original, and 
where words were used that have become obsolete, or are 
offensive to the culture of the present age. 

We think we were warranted in this supposition by the 
language of the Convocation of Canterbury, who first origi- 
nated the idea of a revision, used on the third and fifth days 
of May 1870. They say, “We do not contemplate any 
new translation of the Bible, or any alteration of the language, 
except where in the judgment of the most competent scholars 
such change is necessary.” In “the Principles and Rules 
agreed to by the Committee of Canvocation ” on the twenty- 
fifth day of the same month, the first rule is, ‘“ To introduce 
as few alterations as possible into the text of the Authorized 
Version consistently with faithfulness.” 1 Have these rules 
been faithfully adhered to? The following brief discussion 
of some words and passages may serve as a partial answer 


1 The italics are mine in both quotations. 
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to this question, as far as the Epistle to the Romans is con- 
cerned. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the Revised is, in a large 
number of passages, a great improvement upon the Old Ver- 
sion; and the bringing into notice some of these excellencies 
has been the pleasantest part of the labor in the preparation 
of the present Article. 


Tae DEFINITE ARTICLE. 


The revisers of the New Testament have doubtless done a 
good work in a careful rendering of the Greek article; but 
it can scarcely be denied that a too rigid adherence to 
literalism has sometimes led them into a defective or 
erroneous translation. So in ii. 12-14, “ For as many as 
have sinned without law shall also perish without law: and 
as many as have sinned under law shall be judged by law; 
for not the hearers of a law are just before God, but the 
doers of a law shull be justified: for when Gentiles which 
have no law, do by nature the things of the law, these, having 
no law, are a law unto themselves.”’ 

It must be acknowledged, in general, that voyos (law), 
like other words of general import, is used in a specific sense 
without the article. So sometimes in classical Greek of a 
particular law, and often in the Apocrypha of the Mosaic 
law.!_ In this passage even avouws, vs. 12, doubtless refers 
to the Mosaic law, and would, at variance with both the old 
and new version, be properly rendered into English by 
‘“ without the law.’ Compare dvopuos in 1 Cor. ix. 21, where 
the reference to the Gentiles as not under the Mosaic law is 
plain. In the last clause, “under law” and “by law” 
should be ‘‘ under the law” and “by the law.” So in vs. 
13 “hearers of the law” and “ doers of the law” must be 
correct, unless we are prepared to believe that the doers of 
any law, whether just or unjust, shall be accounted righteous. 
Paul would seem to contradict himself in verse 14 of the 


1 See Winer’s Greek Idioms, § 18, p. 106, and Greek of New Test., p. 117, 
Eng. translation, p. 152. 
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Revised Version ; for he says, ‘“‘ Gentiles which have no law,” 
and “ having no law,” are a Jaw unto themselves. Do they 
not have a law, inasmuch as they themselves are a law to 
themselves ? The rendering of Alford, with whom De Wette 
and Meyer substantially agree, seems to be the correct one 
here: “ When the Gentiles (€0vn, without the article, as often, 
being sufficiently definite in itself), not having the law, do by 
nature the things of the law, they are the law to themselves, 
since they show forth the work of the law,” etc. If, too, 
the rendering here were, “‘who have zo law,’ we should 
rather expect, instead of yu, the absolute negative ov(x) ; as 
in iv. 15, od b6é ovx« Eotiy vowos, “where there is xo law,” 
referring to the time preceding the giving of the law.! So 
plain is it in vii. 8, 9 that only the Mosaic law is referred to, 
that voyos is rendered “ the law”’ in the text, and or law is 
unnecessarily added in the margin; though it is not done 
in iii. 21, ywpis vouov, “ apart from the law.” 

In xiii. 8, 10, the marginal readings, “‘ He that loveth 
the other hath fulfilled daw,” and “ Love is the fulfilment of 
law,’ seem at least to be truisms which have no kind of con- 
nection with the reasoning of the context. 

It is questionable whether there is not some inappositeness, 
if not inconsistency, in the use and. omission of the article 
with d:xcarocvvy ? (righteousness). In i. 17 the noun is ren- 
dered with the indefinite article, ‘‘ For therein is revealed a 
righteousness of God,’ etc. The righteousness here desig- 
nated is that which has God as its author and bestower (Qed, 
Gen. of source or origin). It does not seem to be the object 
of the apostle to designate by the word itself a particular 
kind of God’s righteousness, as if that were divided up, and 
this was a particular species of it, but God’s righteousness, 
or the righteousness of God, which becomes man’s by faith. 
It is noticeable, that in the preceding verse duvapss Qeod is 
rendered “the power of God.”’ 


1 The American revisers prefer the law in vs. 18; and that have not the for 
which have no, and not having the for having no in vs. 14. 


2See Winer’s Idioms, p. 123, where 8:xawodrn is referred to as one of the 
abstract nouns with which the article is omitted. 
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In iii. 5 we have Qeod Scxcatocvwn, “ the righteousness of 
God”; in 21, Sccasootvn OGeod, “a righteousness of God ” ; 
in 22, “ the righteousness of God.” Again, in iv. 13 and ix. 
80 we have the supplied where it is difficult to see entirely 
satisfactory reasons which would not apply in cases where a 
is used. 

In i. 18 dpy7) Geod is rendered “ the wrath of God,” but a 
wrath in the margin. It might well have been rendered 
‘« God’s wrath,” avoiding the use of the article. In xiii. 4, 
either “‘ God’s minister,” or “ the minister of God,” is better 
than “ a minister of God”’ in two clauses of the verse. 

The revisers seem almost afraid to render the definite article 
by the possessive pronoun. Still, in some cases they have 
happily done it: as in iv. 9; v. 2; vi.5; xv. 2, 7@ wAnclov; 
xi. 20 7H amiorig, ‘their unbelief” ; TH aicre, * thy faith.” 
In ii. 18; xii. 6 they use the pronoun, but seem to feel it 
necessary to put the article in the margin, though the Amer- 
ican Committce object, in xii. 6. In vi. 4 tov Oavaroy might 
well be rendered his death; and so in other passages, as 
vil. 1-3 ; viii. 10. ; xiii. 5; xv. 2, ro ayaOov; and so elsewhere. 

There are several passages where the article is supplied 
in the old, but well enough omitted in the new version; 
e.g. vi. 15; viii. 14, “sons of God’; viii. 16, “ children of 
God.”” There is great improvement in the Revised Version 
in the rendering of the article in v. 15 sq.} 


PREPOSITIONS. 

The revisers have frequently changed the rendering of 
prepositions, often well, but sometimes, as far as can readily 
be seen, without necessity or material advantage. 

Through, as a rule, is substituted for by of the Authorized 
Version ; as in i. 5; iil. 20, 22; v. 5, 10, 11, 17, 21; vi. 4; 
vii. 4,5, 7,11, 18. Still, by is occasionally well enough re- 
tained, as ini. 2; iii. 27 (bis); x. 17; xv. 30; and it is not 
easy to see why it might not also have been retained, or by 


1 See Bib. Sac., Jan. 1882, where the rendering of the Article in the Revised 
Version is so well and fully discussed by Professor Tyler, as to render further 
comment here unnecessary. 
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be 


(means of) substituted, in such passages as v. 16,17, 18,19; 
vi. 4, et al. We have a discriminating rendering of dea with 
the Gen. in ii. 27, 61a ypdpparos, with, i.e. “ in the possession 
of,” or “in the light of.” In ii. 24 dua with the Acc. is 
better rendered by because of (i.e. “on account of your 
wicked conduct,” N. V.) than through (O. V.); 80 in iii. 25. 

The rendering of the preposition éy is often better in the 
new than in the old version, e.g. in vi. 11, 23; xv. 13. In 
xv. 17 in is better than through; than with ini. 9; xv. 82; | 
than against in ii. 5; than of in ii. 23; than by in xiv. 14; 
than unto in v. 21; than at, i.15; also for is better than 
into, i. 23, 25; under than in in ii. 12; by than in (év 7o 
aipart), iii. 25. In viii. 15, dv @ does not seem to us to be 
well rendered whereby (both versions), but tn whom (the 
preposition used as in viii. 9; ii. 29 év avevpare) as “an in- 
dwelling pervading power” (Alford), or as “in the element 
that moves our inner life’? (Meyer). In xii. 7,8 the change 
in supplying the ellipsis renders the change of the rendering 
of év from on to to necessary. The rendering of the instru- 
mental dative is often well changed from through to by, as 
in viii. 18; xi. 11. 

In x. 21 pos is plainly as to, or in regard, and not fo, as in 
the old version, and might be rendered of. In ix. 22, 23 the 
preposition eis before arwAevay (destruction) and do£ap (glory) 
would better be rendered for than unto (to), found in both 
versions. 

THE RELATIVE PRONOUN. 


In the use of the relative pronouns we find in the new 
version an inconsistency and inappropriateness which is quite 
unaccountable. The merest schoolboy knows that which 
refers to things and who to persons; and yet which is some- 
times retained in the new version when referring distinctly 
to persons. It is well changed in a few cases, as i. 3; xvi. 
1; and why it was not also changed in ii. 28, 29; v. 5; viii. 
23 ; ix. 6, 25 (last clause) ; xvi. 12, and elsewhere it is diffi- 
cult to see. In ii. 3 man who is better than man that, and 
in i. 15 you whois better than you that. See also ix. 16; 
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xiv. 14. Why it was necessary to change who to that in such 
passages as ii. 7, and ¢hat to which in vii. 19, does not seem 
plain. But that those who would be better than them or they 
that or which, and he who better than he that, in many pas- 
sages, is certain, though not absolutely demanded (See ii. 
8,19; v.14; viii. 1, 5, 28 (bis); x. 20 (bis); xii. 15 (dis) ; 
xiii, 2; xvi. 17). 
THE VERB. 

The forms of the verb seem to have been carefully con- 
sidered by the revisers; but occasionally general rules have 
been so rigidly followed as to call forth much and sometimes, 
perhaps, merited criticism. The change of Subjunctive to 
Indicative forms of the verb is well done in many cases, 
e.g. 1.7; iv. 2,17; viii. 9,10,11; xi. 15,16; xiv. 15, and 
often elsewhere. A similar change might have been made 
in other passages, as be to aré in ii. 25, and be to are in iii. 
8, etc. 

Chap. xi. 17 is an example of a careful rendering of tho 
forms of the verb. 


OLD VERSION. NEW VERSION. 

If some of the branches be broken off, If some of the branches were broken 
and thou, being a wild olive tree wert off, and thou being a wild olive tree 
graffed in among them and with them wast grafted in umong them, and didst 
parte vest etc. become partaker etc. 

See also xv. 8, 12. 

The general adherence in the new version to the indefinite 
Past, in the rendering of the Greek Aorist, is noticeable (See 
i. 2,5; iii. 25; v.15 (bis); vi. 2, 4, 6, 8,17; vii. 4,133 viii. 
8, 15 (bis), 20, 36; ix. 18, 17, 20, 28, 24, 80, 31; x. 3, 16, 
18, 21; xi. 1, 2, 7, 8, 11, 17; xii. 8,6; xv. 15, 18, et al. 
Still there are some rather notable exceptions; asin ii. 12); 
lil. 23; v. 11; xi. 84, 35. Inv, 14 the Past, auaprjcavras, 
might have been rendered literally sinned, instead of had 
sinned. There are also a few passages where the verb seems 
to be rather carelessly translated; as in iv. 21, émrayyeAras 
-.. €otw, had promised and was, instead of has promised 


1 The American revisers here put sinned in the margin. 
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and is, etc. In viii. 84 the Pres. Part. is rendered as Fut. 
though not by the American committee; and in xiii. 1, the 
Perf. reraypévas ... eiolv, as Pres. instead of Perf. 

In a few cases the translation of the Aorist is properly 
varied ; as in ix. 19, avOéornxey is, according to usage, ren- 
dered as a Present Tense, resisteth (withstandeth), and not 
hath resisted, as in the old version. The Aorist Past, too, 
from its connection with the following verb, is best rendered 
by the usual Perfect form; as in vi. 7, where a7ro@avey, hath 
died, representing, as usual, action preceding the verb with 
which it is connected ; here the Perfect, dedscalwra:, which, 
as denoting an action continuing in the present, is rendered 
“is justified.” So dsrodavovres, having died, in vii. 6. The 
signification of the Perfect (hath been made) is well sub- 
stituted for the indefinite Past (toas) of the old version, to 
translate the Perfect yeyexjofa:; and for the Present in v. 2, 
éoxynxapev, have had, not have. 

We have, also, in xv. 15 an epistolary use of the Aorist 
which is very properly } rendered as Present (1 write, N. V), 
though the Perfect (have written, O. V.) would be quite as 
appropriate from the stand-point of the writer in closing his 
Epistle. In Latin we have both Perfect scripsi and Imperfect 
scribebam used in the same way. In xvi. 22 the Past o 
ypayras would seem to be better rendered have written than 
either wrote (O. V.) or write (N. V.). 


THE GREEK TEXT. 


The authentic text is probably as well adhered to by the 
revisers as could easily be done; although other scholars will 
doubtless sometimes differ from them, both in respect to the 
comparative value of different Mss., and in the discrimination 
used in collating them. In vi. 1 they have retained the old 
reading, émrtuevodpev (shall we, etc.), whilst the best author- 
ities seem to prefer émripévmpev (may we, etc.), In ix. 9 
they render “a word,” etc., whilst the best Mss. seem to 


1 See Winer’s Idioma. 
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retain the definite article 0. In iv. 19 there is much differ- 
ence of opinion in reference to the omission or retention of 
not, ov.. Several of the best mss. discard it, and the revisers 
follow their example. The idea then is: he considered, was 
well aware of, etc., which seems to be quite apposite, since 
it is Abraham’s faith that is characterized; and that would 
seem to be stronger if he had in mind the difficulties in the 
accomplishment of the promise than if these were entirely 
lost sight of. 

In v. 1, 2, 3, the revisers adopt the Subjunctive Mode, éyw- 
pev ... kavywpeia, in opposition to the American committee, 
who would retain the old reading, éyopev, etc. It is gener- 
ally conceded that mss. authority is strongly in favor of the 
hortative meaning, ‘“‘let us have,”’ etc., and only a supposed 
incongruity seems to influence those who adopt the declara- 
tive, “‘ we have,” etc. But is it unnatural, since the Christian 
graces, such as faith, hope, etc., are not merely bestowed, 
without any action of the recipient, but are also to be sought 
forand maintained, that the apostle should diverge a little 
from the narrative form of discourse to remind his hearers 
that they were not merely passive subjects in the matter, but 
active agents? The following context is quite as apposite to 
the hortatory as to the declarative text. Such passages as 
i. 16; viii. 1; ix. 28, 81,82; x. 15; xi. 65 xiv. 6, 21; xv. 
24, 29; xvi. 24, are manifestly improved by the omission of 
spurious words and clauses. A change of text is also an 
improvement ; as, among other passages, in ii. 17; vi. 12; 
viii. 245 ix. 28; xi. 21, 22, 26; xiii. 7,9; xiv. 6,9,10, 22; 
xv. 7, 8, 11. 

In some passages, even in some above enumerated, the 
change of text does not particularly improve the English 
rendering of the passage, but still it is demanded by mss. 
authority (cf. vii. 18). 


CHANGES IN COLLOCATION. 


It is impossible in one Article to notice all of the numeroug 


changes in the collocation of verbs and clauses in the new 
Vou. XXXIX. No, 156. 92 
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version. In some cases there is improvement enough to war- 
rant a change; e.g. vi. 2. 


OLD VERSION, NEW VERSION. 


How shall we, that are dead to sin, We who died to sin, how shall we 
live any longer therein ? any longer live therein ? 


See alsoiv.1; vi. 4; vii. 8; ix. 17; xiii.6; xiv. 15. These 
passages are, however, many of them, it must be acknowledged, 
more improved by change of language than in collocation. 
In such passages as iv. 18; vii. 25; viii. 831; ix. 5; xii. 19, 
et al., it is very questionable whether the improvement is 
sufficient to warrant change; and xiv. 13 is a specimen 
of passages which seem to be absolutely injured by a change 
in collocation. 


CHANGES IN PARTICULAR WORDS AND PHRASES. 


There is a great improvement in the rendering of some 
particular words and phrases in the Revised Version. Xwpis 
vopov, always without law in the old version, is apart from 
law in the new. See iii. 21, where the idea is not without 
the works of the law, but independently, or without the aid 
of the law; cf. also iii. 28; iv. 6; vii. 8. The substitution 
of creation (used in its limited sense, excluding rational 
beings) for creature in viii. 19 sq., is a great improvement, 
and almost equal to a running commentary on the passage. 
I would suggest, too, that «riovs in i. 25 would be better ren- 
dered the thing made, and the clause read, “‘ worshipped and 
served the thing made rather than the Maker”; and in viii. 
39, created thing is better than creature. Condemnation in 
iii. 8 is better than damnation, and the same word xpipa 
might, perhaps, well have been rendered condemnation in 
xiii. 2. So hindered is better than let in i. 13; divinity 
than Godhead in i. 20; righteous than just in ii. 18; united 
with than planted together in vi. 5; and graft and grafted 
than graff and graffed in xi. 17-19, 23, 24; affectionate than 
affectioned, xii. 10; instruction than learning (both versions), 
xv. 4; distinction than difference, x. 12. 

A large number of words are changed without apparent 
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necessity or improvement, and some with positive injury ; e.g. 
in i. 21 foolish to senseless. The latter word hardly seems 
suitable here, unless used in the strict sense of foolish. In 
li. 7 immortality, the secondary meaning of ap@apoiav, seems 
far better than incorruption, which suggests too exclusively 
the fate of the body in the grave. In this same verse patience 
may be better than patient continuance, but endurance better 
than either. In ii. 20 qséryctor is better, and more literal, 
than corrector, though guide would be still more in accordance 
with the original idea in qadeurys. In vi. 18, 16, 19, yield, 
though a less literal rendering of wrapiornus than present, im- 
plies a natural unwillingness which seems well indicated here. 
The substitution of <¢norant for know not in vi. 8 ; vii. 1, would 
seem to be entirely unnecessary. The change of time (retained 
in Xi. 5) to season in iil. 26; v. 6» ix. 9; xiii. 11, can scarcely 
be demanded, if it is not an absolute blemish. 

The revisers would seem to have been specially fond of the 
word reckon, reckoned, etc. It is not, perhaps, so much to 
be objected to as used in iv. 8-8 for AXoyifouac, though counted 
for (vs. 8, 5) seems at least as well authorized as reckoned 
for; and imputed (vs. 6, 8), where the act of God is directly 
referred to, is quite in keeping with the tone of the Scriptures 
elsewhere. In verses 22, 23, too, the old imputed seems to 
be entirely in place. But reckon, with the signification of 
“think,” “suppose,” as used in ii. 3; iii. 28, is provincial 
and local, not to say too colloquial to be employed in a trans- 
lation of the Bible, and might well have been superseded by 
a better word in the few passages where it is found in the 
Authorized Version, as in vi. 11; viii. 18. 

In xi. 28 it would seem to be better to change touching: in 
the last, rather than repeat it in the first clause. The word, 
though sometimes used thus as a preposition, does not seem 
to be quite in accordance with the best usage, and tn respect 
to or in regard to would express the meaning quite as well. 

The use of probation for experience in the old version 
(v. 4) has been abundantly criticised. by others; but I can 
scarcely pass it by without a word, The fact that the word 
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is so manifestly appropriated to the designation of inan’s 
condition on the earth as a state of trial, would seem to 
preclude its use here. The idea is manifest: ‘‘ the coming 
out of trial well”; but it is difficult to express it in one 
English word. Alford’s approval comes, perhaps, as near 
to it as any one word, unless it is Meyer’s triedness, which 
is hardly authorized. 

We find some obsolete or nearly obsolete words and phrases 
retained ; as wot for know in xi. 2, pronounced obsolete by 
Webster; afore in i.2; ix. 23; if so be that, viii. 9,17; and 
the unnecessary introduction anew of howbeit in vii. T, and 
aforetime in iii. 25. The use of none as adjective for no, 
belonging to a noun, as of none effect, iv. 14, is at least not 
highly commendable. The retention of the antiquated and 
awkward for to, instead of simply ¢o or in order to, in xi. 11 
seems to us unaccountable. 

Some phrases, too, seem hard to analyze grammatically or. 
rhetorically ; as “‘ to us-ward”’ in viii. 18. 

In this connection I may be allowed to speak of the reten 
tion of Holy Ghost in the text for Holy Spirit throughout 
the Romans. Ghost is certainly antiquated in such use; 
and to some persons, at least, is not suggestive of the highest 
reverence. In other parts of the New Testament, too, we find 
Holy Ghost retained sometimes, and sometimes changed to 
Holy Spirit, without apparently wholly satisfactory reasons 
for discrimination. In the use of the masculine pronoun 
referring to the Holy Spirit we find a desirable change in 
vill. 16, 26, 27, and cannot but wonder that which was not 
changed to who in vy. 5, and that the American revisers prefer 
tiself to himself in viii. 26, whilst they do not object to the 
masculine pronoun in other cases. 


Tue ELLIPSES IN THE OLD AND NEw VERSIONS. 


In some passages the ellipses are better supplied in the 
new than in the old version; as in v. 16; vii. 10; viii. 31; 
ix. 4,6; xii. 7; xiv. 21. In xv. 20 already is well supplied 
in the new version, but in xv. 31 és would be better than J 
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have of both versions, and in iii. 20 it is hardly necessary to 
change is of the old version to cometh. 

Some words found in the old are well omitted in the new 
version ; e.g. ii. 29; v.16. Invi. 4 (even), where like might 
also be omitted from both versions; x. 6 (from above), ¢ 
(again), 8 (even); xi. 4 (image of, etc.), 11 (rather) ; xiii. 
T (therefore). 

Some examples of the awkward English in the Romans, 
which has been so abundantly criticised in other parts of the 
New Testament, may be found in i. 11; vii. 1,18; ix. 5; 
xi. 11. 


CHANGES IN PUNCTUATION. 


In respect to the punctuation of the revised text of the 
Romans several things are noticeable. The first thing that 
strikes the eye is the abundant use of the colon where some 
.other point would seem to be better, especially the semicolon. 
I need not cite passages, as the colons seem at a glance to 
be almost sown broadcast. The reservation of the colon 
mainly to introduce quotations is, I think, according to the 
best modern usage. 

Several other changes of punctuation require notice. In 
i. 6 the omission of the comma after also would be an 
improvement, so as to make called a predicate with are: 
‘¢ Among whom are ye also called to be Jesus Christ’s,”’ or “ of 
Jesus Christ.” In iii. 8: “ For what if some were without 
faith?” The interrogation would best be put after For what, 
and the Greek ri yap translated “ what then?” ! Then the 
remainder of the clause is the protasis of what follows: “ If 
some were without faith, shall their want of faith,” etc. See 
also iv. 1. 

In quite a number of other passages the punctuation is 
improved in the Revised Version; e.g. iii. 25; so in vii. 8, 11. 


OLD VERSION. NEW VERSION. 
For sin taking occasion by thecom- For sin finding occasion, through 
mandment deceived me, and by it slew the commandment beguiled me, and 
me. through it slew me. 


1 Buttmann’s Grammar, § 150. 6. 
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In viii. 20, 21 there is decided improvement, and especially 


in the pointing. 
OLD VERSION. 

For the creature was made subject to 
vanity, not willingly, but by reason of 
him who hath subjected the same in hope, 

Because the creature itself also shall 
be delivered from the bondage of cor- 
ruption into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. 


So in xi. 13, 14. In verse 13 


NEW VERSION. 

For the creation was subjected to 
vanity, not of its own will, but by 
reason of him who subjected it, in 
hope that the creation itself also shall be 
delivered from the bondage of corrup- 
tion into the liberty of the glory of the 
children of God. 


the period of the new version 


is far preferable to the comma, which leaves the intermediate 
clause to oscillate between the first and last clauses. 


OLD VERSION. 

For I speak to you Gentiles, inas- 
much as I am the apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, I magnify mine office : 

If by any means I may provoke to 
emulation them which are my flesh, and 
might save some of them. 


NEW VERSION. 

But I speak to you that are Gentiles. 
Inasmuch then as I am an apostle of 
Gentiles, I glorify my ministry : if by 
any means I may provoke to jealousy 
them that are my flesh, and may save 
some of them. 


Here, although it is not a matter of vital importance, it seems 
to me that the semicolon would be better than the colon at 
the end of vs. 13. So in vs. 8 of this chapter a colon would 
be better than a comma before the quotation, and a semicolon 
better than a colon after altars. 


THE MARGINAL READINGS. 


There are several passages where the marginal reading seems 
preferable to the text ; as ii. 22, where ‘“ commit sacrilege” 
is also found in the old version. In viii. 4 the requirement of the 
law is better than ordinance. The latter word seems to have 
special reference to its author. We speak of the ordinance 
of God, or of sovereign power, but not of law, since it is 
itself equivalent to law. Ordinances is used in a similar 
manner in il. 26. So viii. 18, make to die is better than 
mortify, but still better, perhaps, the preference of the 
American committee, put to death. The marginal reading 
in xii. 2 seems preferable to either the old or new version, 


especially as it is a more accurate translation of the Greek. 
OLD VERSION. NEW VERSION. 
What is that (the) good and accept- = The will of God, even the thing which 
able and perfect will of God. is good and acceptable and perfect. 
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In the first part of this verse conformed to is unnecessarily 
changed to fashioned according to. In xi. 2 (27; xiv. 11), 
the marginal in is a better rendering of éy (ev "HXia) than 
to, as the meaning plainly is in the history or story of Elijah. 
Many other passages might be cited, did our limits allow it. 


THE EXAMINATION OF PARTICULAR PASSAGES. 


Chapter I. — In vs. 4 the new version is an improvement 
upon the old version inasmuch as not Christ’s resurrection 
only is designated, but that of others as involved in his. 
Hence it is, “ the resurrection of (not from, é«) the dead.” 

In vs. 12, although the new version is in some respects 
better than the old, still that would seem to be improved by 
substituting “ by our common (not mutual, O. V.) faith ” for 
“each of us by the others faith ’’; since the last clause, “ both 
yours and mine,” makes it sufficiently evident that the faith 
is the individual possession of both. Then the passage will 
read : “ that I with you may be comforted among you, by our 
common faith, both yours and mine.” 

In vs. 18 it is somewhat difficult to decide between the 
meaning of the new version, “hold down the truth,” and the 
margin and old version, “‘ hold the truth,” i.e. have a knowl- 
edge of it, and yet continue in sin; the latter seems more in 
accordance with the context, which goes on in the following 
verses to show that the Gentiles have the knowledge of God, 
and yet do not live in accordance with it. Still, the idea of 
keeping back, hindering the development of, may be the 
meaning; but, at any rate, the language of the new version, 
‘““ hold down ”’ is a little too suggestive of the temporary strug- 
gle of the wrestler, and “ keep down ”’ or “ hinder” (preferred 
by the American committec) would be much better. 

In vs. 19 the language of both versions, * that which may 
be known of God,’ is not true taken in its unrestricted sense, 
for all knowledge of God is not, of course, possessed without 
a special revelation,! which is excluded here. The classical 


1 So Schaff says: ‘‘ The heathen did not know all that may be known of God; 
but as clearly appears from what follows they knew only that which may be 
learned from the gencral revclation in the book of nature and reason, as distinct 
from the special revelation in the Bible and in the person of Christ.” 
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use of yvwortor, the knowable, does not seem to be found in 
the Apocrypha and New Testament (Meyer); but it means 
“ that which is known [knowledge, quod notum est] of God,” 
i.e. from works of creation, without special revelation. 

The last clause of vs. 20, too,is much contested. It cannot 
be questioned that eis ro with the Infinitive generally, if not 
always, in Paul’s Epistles denotes intention, purpose, so that 
the revisers seem to be right in rendering here tn order that, 
instead of so that, etc. Schaff (Lange’s Com.) would retain 
the old rendering, and yet says that it denotes “ (intended) 
result,” which does not much help the matter in a doctrinal 
point of view. Neither does it seem necessary to deprecate 
the idea that God did purpose to make his divinity so clear 
in his works that man should be without excuse if he did not 
Bo recognize it. 

Verse 23 is improved mainly by a proper rendering of the 
preposition dy (ououpats), by for instead of into. This use 
of év, rarely if ever found in classical Greek, after verbs of 
bartering or exchanging, is kindred with the Hebrew 3, and 
is found in the LXX, as well as in the New Testament (See 
Ps. cvi. 20). Meyer brings it under the head of Instrumental 
Dative. This change of the preposition rendered a different 
translation of the verb 7AAa€ap desirable, i.e. they exchanged, 
etc., just as the revisers rendered perjAAa£ay, in vs. 25, ex 
changed instead of changed (O. V.). 

In vs. 28 the new is an improvement upon the old version, 
but fails, as all the versions do, to give the full force of the 
Greek, which by a paronomasia which cannot be fully imi- 
tated in any other language, édoxiyacay ... adoxipov, gives 
the connection between the conduct of the heathen and its 
results. We imitate the original imperfectly in English; as 
they disapproved, reprobated ... God gave them up to a dis- 
approved, reprobate mind. Not fitting in the last clause, too, 
is more in accordance with modern usage than not convenient, 
but unseemly would seem to be the more exact meaning of 
the word. 

Chapter IJT.—In vs. 1-3 we have some characteristic 
changes of the new version. 


1882.) 


OLD VERSION. 

Therefore thou art inexcusable, O 
man, whosoever thou art that judgest: 
for wherein thou judgest another, thou 
condemnest thyself ; for thou that judg- 
est doest the same things. 

But we are sure that the judg- 
ment of God is according to truth 
against them which commit such 
things. 

And thinkest thou this, O man, that 
judgest them which do such things, and 
doest the same, that thou shalt escape 
the judgment of God ? 
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NEW VERSION. 
Wherefore thou art without excuse, 
O man,whosoever thou art that judgest: 


for wherein thou judgest another, thou 


condemnest thyself; for thon that judg- 
est dost practise the same things. And 
we know that the judgement of God is 
according to truth against them that 
practise such things. And reckonest 
thou this, O-man, who judgest them 
that practise such things, and doest 
the same, that thou shalt escape the 
judgement of God? 


The substitution of without excuse for inexcusable is perhaps 
a slight gain in point of rhythm. Dost practise for doest 
(vs. 1) is a more accurate rendering of the verb wpdooo, and 
80 in vs. 2, practise for commit, and in vs. 3 for do; but the 
substitution of reckonest for thinkest seems at least no improve- 
ment.! In vs. 3 those who would have been better than either 
them which of the old version or them that of the new version.? 

Verse 15 is manifestly greatly improved in the new version. 


OLD VERSION. 

Which shew the work of the law 
written in their hearts, their conscience 
also bearing witness, and their thoughts 
the meanwhile accusing or else excus- 
ing one another. 


NEW VERSION. 

In that they shew the work of the 
law written in their hearts, their con- 
science bearing witness therewith, and 
their thoughts one with another accus- 
ing or else excusing them. 


Here the relative clause, introduced by oireves, rendered in 
that they (since) and for that they in i. 25, gives a reason (See 
Meyer’s Com.), and is an improvement every way upon the 
which of the old version. ‘ Bearing witness therewith” gives 
the force of the cvy in cuppaptupovons, which “ also bearing 
witness’ (O. V.) does not. Therewith, i.e. with the conduct 
which is in accordance with the law as implied in the pre- 
ceding clause. The most difficult clause in the verse is, 
peraEd GAANAwWY TOV Noyropav, «7.rA.; but it is plain, I 

1 See p. 731. 2 See p. 727. 

8 Meyer paraphrases well: ‘‘ While they make known outwardly by their action 


that the &pyor of the law is written in their hearts, their inner moral consciousness 
accords with it. 
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think, that uerafd is used as a preposition governing aAr, 
Awy (and not as an adverb, meanwhile), with one another, i.e. 
thoughts against thoughts accusing or else excusing. It is 
unnecessary (Alford) to supply them. Others (Meyer) prefer 
to make pera£v dAX. refer to persons and not thoughts, Gen- 
tile with Gentile. But although the general idea of the pas- 
sage is much the same, the revisers have retained the most 
natural rendering ; still, it might be well with the American 
revisers to add in margin * or their thoughts accusing or else 
excusing them one with another.” 

Chap. III. — In vs. 9 apoeydueBa, standing as it does by 
itself, may, without violence to its meaning, be rendered sub 
stantially as in the new version (Middle for Passive) are we 
surpassed, “‘ are we in a worse case” than they ; or actively, 
do we bring forward excuse or defence, ‘‘ do we excuse our- 
selves,” in margin of new version; or again, do we (Jews) 
have the preference (O. V.). The last seems to fit the con 


text best, and is therefore preferable.? 


OLD VERSION. 

Now we know that what things soever 
the law saith, it saith to them who are 
under the law; that every mouth may 
be stopped, and all the world may be- 
come guilty before God. 

Therefore by the deeds of the law 
there shall no ficsh be justified in his 
sight: for by the law ts the knowledge 
of sin. 

But now the righteousness of God 
without the law is manifested, being 
witnessed by the law and the prophets ; 

Even the righteousness of God which 
1s by faith of Jesus Christ unto all and 
upon al] them that believe: for there 
is no difference : 

For all have sinned, and come short 
of the glory of God; 

Being justified freely by his grace 
through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus : 

Whom God hath set forth tobe a pro- 


NEW VERSION. 

Now we know that what things 
soever the law saith, it speaketh to 
them that are under the law; that 
every mouth may be stopped, and all 
the world may be brought under the 
judgement of God: because by the 
works of the law shall no flesh be 
justified in his sight: for through the 
law cometh the knowledge of sin. But 
now apart from the law a righteous- 
ness of God hath been manifested, be- 
ing witnessed by the law and the 
prophets; even the righteousness of 
God through faith in Jesus Christ unto 
all them that believe; for there is no 
distinction ; for all have sinned, and 
fall short of the glory of God; being 
justified freely by his grace through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus: 
whom God set forth to be a propitiation, 
through faith, by his blood, to shew 
his righteousness, because of the pase- 


1 See Lange, Alford, Hodge, De Wette, et al. 


1882.] 


pitiation through faith in his blood, to 
declare his righteousness for the re- 
mission of sins that are past, through 
the forbearance of God ; 

To declare, J say, at this time his 


righteousness : that he might be just, . 
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ing over of the sins done aforetime, in 
the forbearance of God; for the shew- 
ing, J say, of his righteousness at this 
present season: that he might himself 
be just, and the justifier of him that 
hath faith in Jesus. 


and the justifier of him which believeth 
in Jesus. 

In vs. 19 speaketh (N. V.) is a better rendering of Aare? 
than saith, since it merely designates the destination of the 
precepts of the law. In the last clause, that “ all the world 
may become guilty [i.e. be self-condemned] before God” 
seems to us better than the new version, “ brought under the 
judgment of God”; which is too general and indefinite. In 
vs. 20 dvore will not bear the old rendering therefore, but 
== because, the new. ‘* The works of the law” (N. V.) is 
better than the deeds, and there (O. V.) is quite unnecessary. 
“ Through the law cometh the knowledge of sin” is a shade 
more explicit, but not a very necessary alteration of the old 
version, ‘‘ by the law is the knowledge of sin.” In vs. 21 
‘‘ the righteousness” (O. V., elsewhere referred to) is better 
than “a righteousness ”’; but “ without the. law” (QO. V.) is 
not so good as “ apart from the law” (N. V.). In vs. 22 
distinction (N. V.) is better than difference. In vs. 23 
‘© fall short’ would hardly seem a better rendering of tote- 
povvra: than “ come short.”’ In vs. 25 the true Aorist mean- 
ing is “set forth”’(N. V.), not “has set forth.” The pointing 
of this verse by the revisers is doubtless an improvement upon 
the old version, as év 7@ aia, by his blood, is connected with 
mpoéOero, set forth, and not with da mwiotews “ through faith 
in his blood,’ but “through faith, by his blood.” In vs. 25, 
26, there is manifest improvement upon the old version, as in 
it there is no hint of what sins are here referred to. Besides, 
arapeous does not, like adeous, signify remission, forgiveness, 
but a passing over, overlooking. 'The passage plainly refers 
to the forbearance of God in not punishing the sins of those 
who lived before the advent of Christ. This conduct of God 
might seem to those under the new dispensation to need jus- 


= 
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tification. In vs. 26 the idea is that ho may (better than 
might) be, i.e. “ be seen or shown to be,” “ the justifier,” etc. 
The preference of time (O. V.) to season, as in ix. 9, is spoken 
of elsewhere. 

Chapter [V.— The American revisers are, it seems to me, 
right in vs. 1, connecting cata capxa (according to the flesh) 
with evpnxevar (hath found), and not with mpomdrepa (our 
forefather). It is doubtless used in contrast to xara avevpa, 
and && épywy (vs. 2) is related to it asa part to the whole. 
The collocation and pointing should both be changed, “ What 
then shall we say that Abraham our (fore)father hath found 
according to the flesh ? 4 


OLD VERSION. 
Because the love of God is shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost which is given unto us. 


NEW VERSION. 
Because the love of God hath beea 
shed abroad in our hearts through the 
Holy Ghost which was given unto us. 


Chap. V.— The new here follows the old version in the 
translation of 1 a@yamn tov Geod by the love of God instead 
of God’s love, which seems plainly to be the meaning, i.e. 
‘‘ God’s love for man,” as in vs. 8,not ‘“ man’s love for God.” 
“* Hath been shed” is a more literal translation of exxéyuras 
than “ is shed”; and was than “is given ”’ of d00évros. The 
unpardonable phrase “ Holy Ghost which’ is spoken of else- 


where. 
OLD VERSION. 

Wherefore, as by one man sin entered 
into the world, and death by sin; and 
so death passed upon all men, for that 
all have sinned : 

(For until the law sin was in the 
world: but sin is not imputed when 
there is no law. . 

Nevertheless death reigned from 
Adam to Moses, even over them that 
had not sinned after the similitude of 
Adam’s transgression, who is the figure 
of him that was to come. 

But not as the offence, so also zs the 
free gift. For if through the offence 
of one many be dead, much more the 


1 See Lange’s Comm. 


NEW VERSION. 

Therefore, as through one man sin 
entered into the world, and death 
through sin ; and so death passed unto 
all men, for that all sinned : — for until 
the law sin was in the world: but sin 
is not imputed when there is no law. 
Nevertheless death reigned from Adam 
until Moses, even over them that had 
not sinned after the likeness of Adam's 
transgression, who is a figure of him 
that was to come. But not as the 
trespass, 80 also ts the free gift. For 
if by the trespass of the one the many 
died, much more did the grace of God, 
and the gift by the grace of the one 


Text. Note by P. 8. 


1882.] 


grace of God, and the gift by grace, 
which is by one man, Jesus Christ, hath 
abounded unto many. 

And not as i¢ was by one that sinned, 
to is the vift: for the judgment was by 
vne to condemnation, but the free gift 
ts of many offences unto justification. 

For if by one man’s offence death 
teigned by one : much more they which 
receive abundance of grace and of the 
gift of righteousness shall reign in life 
by one, Jesus Christ. ) 

Therefore as by the offence of one 
judgment came upon all men to con- 
demnation ; even so by the righteous- 
ness of one the free gift came upon all 
men unto justification of life. 

For as by one man’s disobedience 
many were made sinners, so by the 
obedience of one shall many be made 
righteous. 

Moreover the law entered, that the 
offence might abound. But where 
sin abounded, grace did much more 
abound : 

That as sin hath reigned unto death, 
even so might grace reign through 
righteousness unto eternal life by Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 
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man, Jesus Christ, abound unto the 
many. And not as through one that 
sinned, so is the gift : for the judgement 
came of one unto condemnation, but 
the free gift came of many trespasses 
unto justification. For if, by the tres- 
pass of the one, death reigned through _ 
the one; much more shall they that 
receive the abundance of grace and of 
the gift of righteousness reign in life 
through the one, even Jesus Christ. So 
then as through one trespass the judge- 
ment came unto all men to condemna- 
tion ; even so through one act of right- 
eousness the free gift came unto all men 
to justification of life. For as through 
the one man’s disobedience the many 
were made sinners, even so through 
the obedience of the one shall the many 
be made righteous. And the law came 
in beside, that the trespass might 
abound ; but where sin abounded, grace 
did abound more exceedingly: that, as 
sin reigned in death, even so might 
grace reign through righteousness unto 
eternal life through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 


In vs. 12 therefore, Sud rovro, referring directly to the 


reasoning in vs. 1-11, is perhaps better than wherefore. 
The change in this verse, first clause, of by to through in the 
new version, as in other cases where dca is used with the 
Genitive, although as a general rule it is well, does not seem 
to me to be called for here. Man is properly designated as 
the principal cause of the introduction of sin into the world. 
“ Passed unto (to) ”’ is better than “ passed upon,’ and perhaps 
came or extended to is better still; and because better than 
for that, used in both versions, The new version gives the 
true sense of the Aorist Tense in the last clause, all sinned, 
not have sinned. All became involved in Adam’s sin, and 
here especially in its consequence, death. In vs. 14, “from 
Adam to Moses,” ¢o is unnecessarily changed to until. ‘ Had 
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not sinned ”’ in both versions might be changed to “ sinned 
not,”’ the proper sense of the Aorist Tense (aduaprnoortas). 
In vs. 15 in the new version “ the one” and “ éhe many,” 
and ‘‘ the one man” and * the many,’ and died and did 
aound (Aorist Tense) are good corrections of the Author 
ized Version. It was, in vs. 16, first clause, is well omitted 
in the new version, and so might be without detriment. The 
brevity of the expression makes it a little obscure; but the 
idea is: not as in the case of the one, or as what took place 
by the one, is the free gift. Came... cameis an improvement 
upon was... ts of the old version. The article is well retained 
in the new version, vs. 17: “ the one,” three times repeated. 
Therefore seems unnecessarily changed to so then in vs. 18; 
but the remainder of the verse is improved in the Revised 
Version. Je évos mapamt@partos does not mean “through 
the trespass of one”? (O. V.), but “through one trespass” 
(N. V.). The former idea is expressed in vs. 17, r@ tov 
évos TapamTa@patt. So dv évds Sucauiparos is “ one righteous 
act.” ‘Came unto (to)” is better than ‘“‘came upon.” In 
vs. 19 “ the one man’s disobedience ”’ “‘ the many ”’ and “ the 
one”’ and “ the many” are an improvement on the old ren- 
dering. The next verse is also much improved, though more 
in the last clause might well be omitted; abound exceedingly 
fully expresses the idea of the Greek. Reigned is an im- 
provement in the last verse, but it is questionable whether 
by (means of) is not as well as through. 


OLD VERSION. NEW VERSION. 
How shall we that are dead to sin We who died to sin, how shall we 
live any longer therein ? any longer live therein ? 


Chap. VI. — The arrangement of the clauses and the col- 
location of the words in the last clause in the new are an 
improvement upon the old version. Who, too, is better 
than that, and died gives the proper rendering of the Aorist 
of the verb. 

Verses 5, 6 are doubtless improved in the new version, but 
might perhaps be still further changed. 


1 See p. 730. 
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OLD VERSION. 

For if we have been planted together 
in the likeness of his death, we shall be 
also in the likeness of his resurrection : 

Knowing this, that our old man is 
crucified with iim, that the body of sin 
might be destroyed, that henceforth we 
should not serve sin. 


IN THE REVISED VERSION. 
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NEW VERSION. 

For if we have become united with 
him by the likeness of his death, we 
shall be also by the likeness of his resur- 
rection ; knowing this, that our old man 
was crucified with him, that the body 
of sin might be done away, that so we 
should no longer be in bondage to sin ; 


Svpdvrot, by the translators of our Authorized Version was 
wrongly derived from cupdutevw (to plant together), and not 
from oupduw (to bring forth or grow together). From the 
latter derivation cvpzpuros means “ (closely) united ” or per- 
haps “ one with him by the likeness,” etc. But the marginal 
reading (N. V.) is more in conformity to the Greek, and 
better, avoiding the supplying of him in the first, and tn the 
likeness in the last clause: ‘“‘If we have become united with 
the likeness of his death, so shall we be also with his resur- 
rection” (Alford). In vs. 6 the verb cuveotavpwOn should 
be was (N. V.), not “ts crucified’; but done away is but a 
small, if any, improvement upon destroyed as a rendering of 
xatapynOn ; but with capa ths ayaprias, (the body as ruled 
by sin, the sin-body) perhaps rendered powerless would be still 
better. Serve needed scarcely to be changed to be in bondage to. 

Chap. VII. — Verses 1-3, although in some respects im- 
proved, might, it is plain, be made still better, and in some 
particulars by conformity to the Authorized Version. Are 
ye ignorant (N. V.) is a questionable improvement upon 
know ye not (0. V.). Although men that is better than them 
that, still those who would be a more accurate rendering of 
the Greek Part. yunéoxovor, and express the apostle’s idea 
distinctly enough. How that is awkward English, and that 
is all which the sense requires. It seems unnecessary to 
change “as long as he liveth” to “so long time as he 
liveth,’ although the latter is a more exact transcript of the 
Greek. - The article before “‘ husband ”’ would better be ren- 
dered by the possessive pronoun her (her husband), as it is 
in the old version in two of the cases, though not in the third. 
In the second verse 7@ favs avdpt might be rendered “to her 
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living husband.” Die or have died is better than be dead; 
but ‘ the law’ better than /aw, as the Mosaic law is doubtless 
referred to. ‘Discharged from the law” does not seem to 
me to be the best usage. We speak of a discharge from a 
penalty, duty, or service, but freed from a law. ‘“‘ Her hus- 
band,” again, is better than “ ¢he husband ” at the end of the 
verse, and so twice in the next verse. I cannot see the need, 
or even the desirability, of changing married to to joined lo 
in vs. 3. I vouae is used in a peculiar sense here with the 
Dative, to become, to come to, to be married to; 80 also in 
vs. 4. 

The word ériOuplay, in vs. T, 8, is rendered in the old 
version first /ust, and then concupiscence; and the verb 
ériBuunoes, covet. In the new version the nouns are covet- 
ing and the verb covet. The latter words are by ordinary 
usage nearly limited to one kind of wrong desire, and hence 
not applicable here. The same may be said of concuptscence 
and dust. The latter word, placed for these words in the 
margin of the new version, if it could be understood in its 
more general sense, would be quite appropriate. On _ the 
whole, perhaps it would be as well to render érOuéay in 
vs. 7 evil desire, and in vs. 8 desire, and the verb also desire, 
since the context sufficiently limits in the last two cases to 
inordinate or evil desire. The clauses would then read, “I 
had not known evil desire, if the law had not said, thou shalt 
not desire; but sin... finding occasion ... wrought in me 
.e- all manner of [evil] desire.” ‘ Finding occasion” is 
small, if any, improvement upon “‘ taking occasion ; but “ ¢f 
the law had not said” is better than “ except the law,” ete. 
(both versions). There is decided improvement in puncti- 
ation in both the tenth and eleventh verses.! 

Verse 15 is improved in the Revised Version by giving a 
more accurate translation of the original. 


OLD VERSION. NEW VERSION. 
That which I do, I allow not; for That which I do I know (yuweéoce) 
what I would, that do I not, etc. not: for not what I would, that do I 
practise (wpdoce). 


1 See p. 733. 
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Chap. VIIT.—JIn this chapter there is, I think, a want of 
consistency and discrimination in the use of the capital letter 
in connection with the word “ spirit.” We find the capitals 
in vs. 2, 9 (bts), 11 (bis), 14, 16, 28, 26 (bis), 27, indicating 
that in these cases the Holy Spirit, the third person of the 
Trinity, is designated ; in 4, 5 (bis), 6,9 (second clause), 10, 
18, 15 (bts), 16, the capital is not used, as not referring to the 
Holy Spirit. In the sixteenth verse wvevyate is limited by 
nywy, and has no reference to the Holy Spirit with whom it 
is contrasted ; and in the fifteenth verse dovAelas also charac- 
terizes wrvedya in the first clause, and shows what the Spirit 
received was not, as viofecias indicates what it was, or what 
its effect was, i.e. adoption, which could be no other than the 
Holy Spirit. In vs. 10 16 wvedpa is contrasted with ro capa, 
and may well be rendered “ your body ... your spirit.” But 
vs. 4, 5,6, 9, 18 are so connected with those which all acknowl- 
edge as referring to the Holy Spirit that we can scarcely 
otherwise interpret them. It is noticeable that not capa 
(body), but odp& (flesh), i.e. the natural man as alienated 
from God, is the antithesis of wrvedua. Now in vs. 4 must 
not the walking after the Spirit be the ordering of the life 
after the law of the Spirit of life, vs. 2? And in vs. 6 must 
not “ the Spirit which is life” be identical with “ the Spirit 
of life,” vs. 2? In vs. 18, too, is not the Spirit that gives 
life, as contrasted with the living after the flesh which is 
death, the same that makes “ free from the law of sin and of 
death,” vs. 2? Compare also with these passages, especially 
with vs. 4, Gal. v. 16, 17, where the revisers recognize a 
reference to the Holy Spirit. 

In vs. 7 the new version supplies t¢ in the clause, “ It is 
not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can [it] be,” 
but it would be still further improved by giving the genuine 
Middle sense to wrroracceran, “ It does not submit itself to the 
law of God, neither indeed can it.’’ } 

In vs. 13 we have an improved version with a nice discrimi- 
nation. In the old version péAXere atroOynoxew ... EnoecOe 


1 See Alford, Lange, et al. 
Vou. XXXIX. No. 156. 94 
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is rendered * shall die .. . shall live,”’ but in the new, “ must 
die ... shall live.” The apostle doubtless intends to desig- 
nate by péArere droOvncxew the necessary result of living 
after the flesh, death, but simple result in the future by 
tnocabe. 

Verse 26 can hardly be said to be much improved in the 
new version. The change of likewise to in like manner does 
not seem to be demanded here. Infirmity does not, though 
literal, give the idea better than infirmities. Weakness would 
perhaps be better thaneither. What seems plainly a better 
rendering of ro... 7¢ than how, and so it is translated in Luke 
i. 62. The manner is doubtless implied, but rather in «ao 
dei (as is fitting), which expresses much the same idea as 
xava Geov in vs. 27. “ The Spirit himself,” better than ttself. 
Following the corrected text, with v7ép av omitted, it seems 
hardly necessary to add, as the revisers have done “ for us,” 
as the vumép in wrepevrvyydve: is sufficiently expressed by 
the idea of advocacy in maketh intercession. 

Chap. LX. — Verse 5 (with the other doxologies, i. 25; 
xi. 86; xvi. 27). It is pleasant to see that the revisers con- 
sidered it necessary to point and render the doxology in vs. 
5, In accordance with the Authorized Version, as referring to 
Christ ; as did most of the Fathers, and as do many of the 
best modern scholars.1 The change in supplying ¢s for came, 
and the arrangement of the words, “ of whom is Christ as 
concerning the flesh,” is perhaps a slight improvement in the 
new version. Why the revisers felt it necessary in all the 
doxologies, i. 25; ix. 5; xi. 36; xvi. 27, to add in the mar 
' gin, instead of forever (ets tovs aiavas), “ Gr. unto the ages,” 
it is difficult to understand. The Greek should be what it 
is in ¢he connection, not in some other connection. Unto, 
though used much in the Bible, Webster pronounces to be 
“obsolete and not legitimate.’ However that may be, 
blessed unto the ages needs translation about as much as the 
original Greck, and the constant reference to this phrase 


1 Alford says the translation, “of whom is Christ ...., who is God over all 


blessed forever,” is ‘the only one admissible by the rules of Grammar and 
arrangement.” 
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seems to imply doubt whether forever is a legitimate trans- 

lation of the Greek ets rovs ai@vas. The text is questionable 

in xvi. 27; but the retention of the relative 4, as the revisers . 
have done, is best authorized ; but it probably refers to God 
(Oc@), the chief subject of the sentence, and not to Christ 
CInoov Xpiotov), the nearer antecedent. 

The new version of vs. 9 is hardly an improvement upon 
the old. The change of the (6) to a is unnecessary and arbi- 
trary. As the Greeks use Aoyos referring to several words, 
ie. sentence, saying, etc., I do not see any objection to ren- 
dering émayyedas 6 déyos, the words of the promise are 
these, i.e. the words of the last clause: “At [or about] this 
time [next year], etc. This is in accordance with the 
Hebrew remnzs, at the living time, i.e. when this time just 
past, dead, revives. It seems hardly to mean as the LXX, 
KATO, TOV Kaupov TovToy eis @pas, might seem to imply, when 
this season, i.e. spring or summer, comes again.} 

The rendering of vs. 15 in the new version is both more 
in accordance with the Greek and the context than the 
Authorized Version. 


OLD VERSION. NEW VERSION. 
I will have mercy on whomI will I will have mercy on whom I have 
have mercy, and I will have compassion mercy, and I will have compassion on 
on whom I will have compassion. whom I have compassion. 


In vs. 21 power of the old version is a better rendering of 
éfouvciay than right (N. V.); and mass would be better than 
lump of both versions; but in the last part of the verse the 
gender of 8 wév ... 6 dé separating them from oxedos, sanctions 
the rendering of the Revised Version, ‘one part a vessel 
(un)to honor, and another (un)to dishonor.” 

Verse 28 is greatly improved in text and translation in the 
new version ; for Aoyos, though it has many and varied mean- 
ings, never signifies work, but here (prophetic) word. The 
superiority of the new version is plain by comparison. 


OLD VERSION. NEW VERSION. 
He will finish the work, and cut it |§ The Lord will execute his word upon 
short in righteousness; because a short the earth, finishing it and cutting it . 
work wil] the Lord make upon theearth. short. 


1 See Meyer, Alford, and De Wette. upon this passage. 
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Chap. XII. —In vs. 1-3 the new follows the old version 
in text and pointing, but with some variation in rendering. 
The authority, of mss. seems to favor the Infinitives in vs. 2, 
avoxnpativerOas and petapoppovcGas (instead of the Impera- 
tives, O. V. and N. V.), dependent upon apaxado, vs. 1. 
The new version and the Greek and English connection 
would differ as follows: 

I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, to present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, which 1s your reasonable service. 


And be not fashioned according to this world: but be ye transformed by the re- 


newing of your mind, that ye may prove what is the good and acceptable and 
perfect will of God. 


TlapaxaAG ... wapaorijca:tra céyata I beseech you... to present your 

oe, kal ph ovoxnuari{ecba: te alév: bodics..., and not to be conformed, 
ToUT@, GAAA peTapoppovcbas, K.T.A. but to be transformed,” etc. 
This as far as symmetry of construction is concerned is 
preferable to the old text. In the first verse the rendering 
of the Infinitive rapacrijcas in the old version that ye present 
is slightly improved in the new, ¢éo present ; but the fashioned 
according to of vs. 2 seems to me not as apposite as the old 
conformed to, since the ground-meaning of the two verbs is 
almost identical, and the contrast is entirely in the com- 
pounded prepositions, which is well indicated in the old 
translation. In vs. 3 so to think as to think soberly, though 
rather awkward English, is a more complete translation of 
the Greek, dpoveiy eis 7a owdpoveiy, than to think soberly. 
Alford attempts to give the paronomasia of the passage, 
pn vrepppovety, x.7.r. *“ clumsily,” as he says: “ not to be 
high-minded above that which he ought to be minded, but to 
_ be so minded as to be sober-minded.”’ 

Verse 8, “ He that giveth let him do it with liberality.” 
The last word is scarcely better than the old simplicity, the 
most natural meaning of dmAorns. The exhortation seems 
to be to give unostentatiously, without pretence. In this 
same versc év ozrovd7 does not seem to be well rendered by 
with diligence. That does not sufficiently characterize the 
spirit of ruling. Zeal comes as near to it, perhaps, as any 
one word, since it gives the meaning ovrovd7 well, and char 
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acterizes the spirit that one who presides should possess, and 
also implies activity. In vs. 11, too, 77 o7rovd7 is badly ren- 
dered business in the old version, and the clause rH owovd7 
pH) oxvnpot, slothful in diltsrence, is scarcely better, as the not 
being slothful is implied in diligence. Alford’s “ in zeal not 
remiss ’’ seems much better. 

Verses 16, 17, “ Mind not high things” (O. V.) seems to 
me quite as good as ‘‘Set not your mind on high things” 
(N. V.); but neither of them seems to give the exact thought. 
Ppoveiv is used here with vyrnAd just as it is in classical Greek 
with péya, peyiorov, ousxpa, etc., to be minded, in the way 
indicated by the adverb; so péya dpovety, oftenest in a bad 
sense “ to be presumptuous, proud,” etc., here with inva, 
‘‘ be not doftily minded,” i.e. be not arrogant, setting yourself 
above others in your thoughts and feelings. We have the 
antithesis of this in the modified form, rots tamreivots cuva- 
mwayopevot, “be led away with, be condescending to the 
lowly.” It seems altogether probable, at least, that tazrewoits 
should be taken as masculine, since it is elsewhere so used 
in the New Testament, and the verb, cvwvarrdyo, is changed 
from the verb of the preceding clause, and is most naturally, 
especially with the ovv, followed by a personal object. In 
vs. 17, although honorable (N. V.) may be better than honest 
(O. V.) as a translation of «ada, it seems to me that a more 
general word, as noble or good, would be better than either. 

Chap. XIII. — Verse 5 would seem to be easily translated 
without violence to the Greek so as to be readily understood, 
which it is not now, by rendering the article +7» dpyjv and 
TH v cuveldnoty by the possessive pronoun, “ his anger” and 
“your conscience.” Then with one or two other slight 
. changes the passage would read, ‘“‘ You must needs subject 
yourselves not only on account of [i.e. to avoid] his anger, 
but for your own conscience’ sake.” 

Chap. XV. —I must believe that the American committee 
are right in their interpretation of vs. 6 in the margin! (as 
well as 2 Cor.i. 3; xi. 31; Eph. i. 3; Col. i. 8; 1 Pet. i. 

1 See List of Readings, xiii. 
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8) ; although the version of the revisers is so ably defended 
by Professor Tyler.1 That Paul would speak of the Father 
as God of Christ would hardly seem probable, unless the 
language of these passages requires such an interpretation, 
which it seems to me it does not. First, @eos is much the 
more frequently used with the article, where in English we 
omit it, and hence is naturally so used here, without refer- 
ence to the following clause xal watépa, «.7.rX. But, secondly, 
the article may be used, as Meyer says, merely to bind the 
conceptions of God and Father of Christ into unity, and does 
not necessarily require that the Genitive following should 
limit both nouns,? although that is a general principle of the 
Greek language, where both are common nouns. Thirdly, 
passages where the Genitive rod ‘cupiwv, «.7.X.,18 not found 
after marnp, as in 1 Cor. xv. 24; Eph. v. 20, make it at 
least probable that the rendering God and (or even) the 
Father is the right one here; since even the revisers in these 
passages render r@ Oc xal tratpi, “ to God even the Father,” 
though they strangely feel obliged to put “Gr. the God and 
Father” in the margin. In Col. iii. 17, and in James i. 27, 
they render the same words “ our God and Father,” unless 
possibly here they may have adopted a text with 2c», as in 
Col. iii. 17 they omit «aé in the text, though it is retained 
by Hahn, Griesbach, and others. 


A large number of passages, not above spoken of, are more 
or less improved in various ways in the Revised Version, e.g. 
i.9, 10,13; ii. 20; iii. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 29; iv. 6, 9, 12, 195; 
v. 7; vi. 5, 10, 13, 17, 21; vii. 5, 6, 13; viii. 6,17, 20, 21, 
28; ix. 15,17, 18, 22, 238, 26; x. 3,5, 12, 14,15; xi. 12, 
16-19, 22, 80-32; xii. 5, 7, 8, 10, 18, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19; 
- xii. 8,10; xiv. 14,15; xv. 2, 5, 17, 18-21; xvi. 2, 19, 25, 
26, et al. 

Some also are both injured and improved or improvable ; 


1 Bib. Sac., Jan. 1882, p. 180. 

2 Meyer says unhesitatingly “that rot xuplov, «.7.A., dearly belongs only to 
warépa not also to 6¢ov.” Sce also De Wette and others. 

8 Especially by an improved Greek Text. 
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e.g. among others, ii. 25. In iii. 3 “did not believe ” is as 
good as * were without faith’’ and “ unbelief” as “ without 
faith’; but ‘‘ the faithfulness of God”’ better than “ the faith 
of God”; whilst “without effect” is perhaps better than “ of 
none effect,” and “ ineffectual” would, I think, be better 
than either. Chap. iii. 21 is improved by rendering ywpis 
vouou “ apart from the law,” and placing it in a prominent 
position, and giving the Perf. Tense its appropriate rendering; 
and injured by the substitution of @ for the. See also iii. 28 ; 
vi. 3; vii. 13, et al. Others, almost innumerable, are at 
least unnecessarily changed ; such as ii. 23; iii. 4; iv. 15; 
vi. 3; vii. 1; ix. 6; xiv. 2, 3, et al. saepe. 


ARTICLE VI. 


DR. DORNER’S POSITION WITH REGARD TO PROBATION 
AFTER DEATE:. 


BY REV. WM. HENRY COBB, UXBRIDGE, MA88. 


THE book whose title appears below will without doubt be 
widely studied in America; for there is no living German 
theologian whose works are oftener seen in our public and 
private libraries than those of Dr. Dorner. We are greatly 
indebted to European scholars for the enrichment of many 
departments of theology ; but it should not be forgotten that 
the doctrine of future punishment has been worked out more 
consistently and thoroughly here than in any other country. 
Discussions on this subject seem indigenous to the soil of 
America, and are multiplied from year to year. Nor is this 
strange ; for no “state church” has given our people the 
impression that their salvation was secured at birth or 
baptism. Every man not an open sceptic stands in full 

1 A System of Christian Doctrine. By Dr. L A. Dorner, Oberconsistorialrath 


and Professor of Theology, Berlin. Translated by Professors Alfred Cave and 
J. 8. Banks. In four volumes. Vol. iv. Translated by Prof. Banks. Edin- 


burgh: T. and T. Clark. 1882. 
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view of eternity, to work out his own salvation according 
to the best light he can gain. Not only pulpits and theo- 
logical journals, but every “‘ corner-store”’ and “ local paper,” 
every parlor and cottage have a share in theagitation. What- 
ever is uttered concerning the retributions of the future life 
finds at once an immense audience and an intelligent verdict. 
Thus, though it may be excusable in a German divine to 
ignore the best works on this theme which come from across 
the sea, yet if we neglect them ourselves, and go to Europe 
for our eschatology, we resemble the well-known type of 
American travellers, who can talk glibly of Rome and Berlin, 
but never visited Niagara or the White Mountains. Still, the 
high reputation of Dr. Dorner will give weight.and currency 
to his opinions, and these should therefore be thoroughly 
examined. 

The present review has been prepared on the basis of the 
original German, but while it was in progress the English 
translation of the closing volumes appeared ; hence, for the 
sake of convenience, the citations of this Article are made 
from the latter. In general, the translators seem to have 
conveyed the author’s meaning correctly, though their lan- 
guage adheres too closely to the German idiom (as in the 
sentence beginning at the foot of p. 216), and there are 
occasional errors, sometimes quite amusing ones. In the sin- 
gle instance in which President Edwards is quoted (p. 214, 
n. 1) he figures as “the distinguished President, Dr. John 
Edwards, sen.” ‘ John” should have remembered brother 
Jonathan better, not to add that the elder Edwards was never 
doctored. Anexample of mistranslations which affect the ar- 
gument is the very singular insertion of the article before the 
word «ptocs (p.'410), which reverses the force of the original. 

It is gratifying to us— possibly it will be disappointing to 
some— to see how squarely Dr. Dorner plants himself on 
the evangelical theology in the main, as in the great doctrines 
of the Trinity, the person of Christ, expiatory atonement, and 
others. He takes pains to refute at length both Universalism 
and Annihilationism. Still, his own position with regard to 
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future probation differs widely from that commonly held 
by our evangelical churches; for he criticises all positive 
statements respecting the future lot of the wicked, leaving 
both their intermediate and final destiny undetermined. The 
purpose of this Article is to inquire into the grounds of his 


view. 
A SYSTEM WITH NO CENTRE. 


What shall be our final arbiter, the common consciousness 
or the Bible? This question the author does not answer 
distinctly ; he assigns an exalted place to both. The funda- 
mental thought of his system is that of a scientific method in 
theology ; as in other sciences, so in this, experimental knowl- 
edge must be the basis. But the experience necessary in 
theology is Christian faith. Whatever the principle of Chris- 
tian faith affirms constitutes the science; hence the title of 
the book, “ Christliche Glaubenslehre,”’ literally ‘“ Christian- 
faith doctrine.”’? On the other hand, a divine revelation is 
the very contents of faith, and this we have not only in the 
Christian consciousness, both individual and general, but in 
an objective, written form, as scripture. The author presents 
under each doctrine, first, the biblical teaching, then the eccle- 
siastical development, then the doctrinal discussion. But the 
question arises, If the principle of faith, as given in conscious- 
ness, should come into apparent conflict with the written 
word, which is to prevail? The difficulty is solved in a prac- 
tical way, for the author refuses to formulate points of doc- 
trine when the two sources of evidence clash. Thus, in 
regard to the endless duration of future punishment, he 
concedes that the scriptural evidence in the affirmative 
preponderates, and then adds (p. 424), “but we have 
therewith no dogmatic proposition, because the latter must 
also be derived from the principle of faith.” A valid objec- 
tion, then, to this position, is the indefiniteness of the system 
from which it results. It is neither biblical, historical, nor 
doctrinal theology. It has no centre, but revolves around 
two foci, which are themselves not clearly determined. 
Accordingly, the final destiny of the wicked is one of the 
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things which, according to Dr. Dorner, cannot be known. But 
why is the principle of faith supposed to contradict the 
evidence of Scripture in the present case? The answer 
appears in the author’s theory of the will. 


CONTINGENCY OF VOLITION. 


‘‘ The objective reason why no categorical affirmation can 
be made on dogmatic grounds, lies in human freedom. It 
does not admit the assertion of a universal process leading 
necessarily to salvation ” (p.424). A similar remark follows 
with regard to endless suffering, and also (p. 427) to anni- 
hilation. In these passages, and many others, we encounter 
the familiar confusion of necessity and certainty, and the 
radical difference between the German conception of free- 
will and ourown. Dr. Dorner regards a wicked will as like a 
pyramid on its point; there is no telling what will happen ; 
only the righteous possess true freedom. In this way he 
seeks to escape the objection that the eternal destiny of a 
saint must be as uncertain as that of asinner. But not even 
so acute a thinker as he can avoid the inconsistencies on this 
subject into which the Edwardses were wont to force their 
opponents. Compare page 423, where ‘freedom is the 
power to sunder spirits into absolute contrasts [the emphasis 
is Dorner’s] deeper than any contrasts in mere nature,’ with 
the very next page, where conversion is said to be possible 
‘so long as freedom of any kind exists.” 


GOD CANNOT FOREKNOW FREE ACTS. 


In the Bibliotheca Sacra for January and April 1879 an 
abstract was given of Dr. Dorner’s remarkable papers on the 
unchangeableness of God, published in the Jahrb. fiir deutsche 
Theolugie, 1856-58. The ground he takes with respect to 
the divine omniscience is that all events are ever present to 
God, but that he knows the contingent only as contingent ; for 
instance, he knows at a certain time that Judas may betray 
his Master, but does not know that he will till the choice is 
actually taken. ‘His knowledge of human acts as actual 
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occurrences must therefore, in some sense or other, be 
gradually acquired, as they pass out from the sphere of the 
possible, constituted by the divine will, into the sphere of the 
actual, of which the human will is a determining factor.” } 

In the present work also Dr. Dorner distinctly holds that 
God cannot foreknow the contingent except as contingent. It 
follows that even He does not know as yet whether all men 
will be saved or not. If there be a future life, then, proba- 
tion after death is an absolute certainty ; for so long asa 
wicked man exists, he must be in a state of probation. The 
advocates of this view would simplify matters much, when 
they are asked whether any one is to be forever lost, if 
instead of replying, ‘“‘ We do not know,” they would answer 
boldly, “ God does not know.” 


ScRIPTURAL PROOFS OF ENDLESS PUNISHMENT EVADED. 


Our author considers (p. 418) certain passages of the 
Bible which are regarded as teaching eternal punishment, 
but mentions only four: the unpardonable sin, the lake of 
eternal fire, the worm which dies not, and the woe upon 
Judas. He includes under the first, however, a few texts 
like 1 John v. 16, and under the second a few others like 
Matt. xxv. 46. The great mass of scriptural testimony which 
brings out the “dread aspect of finality” so often insisted 
upon (e.g. Luke’ xiii. 24-30), Dr. Dorner quietly ignores. 
As to the unpardonable sin, he remarks that it is uncertain 
whether this ever has been or will be committed. This reply 
is hardly tenable in view of Mark’s statement (iii. 30) that 
Christ spake these words about the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
“‘ because they said, ‘ He hath an unclean spirit.’ ” 

When we come to the texts containing the image of fire, 
the same line of defence is attempted. ‘ John does not say 
who or that a man will be cast into the lake of fire; the hypo- 
thetical form is rather chosen, ‘If one is not inscribed in the 
book of life,’ ‘If one worship the beast [e¢ r&, Rev. xx. 15; 
xiv. 9], he shall drink the cup of wrath,’ all of which affirms 

1 Bib. Sac. Jan. 1879, p. 55. 
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nothing of persons, but of the principle.’ But this time, 
certainly, Dr. Dorner leans on a broken reed. The supposed 
hypothetical form of Rev. xiv. 9 is changed in the eleventh 
verse to a direct statement, and so combined with e¢ ris as to 
show that the latter is correctly rendered ‘“‘ whosoever.” Still 
more careless is this evasion so far as it relates to Rev. xx. 15, 
which is not at all hypothetical, but a statement of what John 
saw in vision. The context reads, “‘ And death and Hades 
were cast into the lake of fire. This is the second death, 
the lake of fire.” Then follows, not “If any man is not 
found written in the book of life, he shall be cast into the 
lake of fire,’ but “If any was not found written in the 
book of life, he was cast into the lake of fire.” Dr. 
Dorner says the lake of fire denotes the second death, and 
the second death may signify a state of spiritual ruin. But 
the Bible says not only the lake of fire is the second death, 
but the second death is the lake of fire, and this implies posi- 
tive torment, though not necessarily resembling natural fire. 
The devil has been in a state of spiritual ruin ever since his 
apostasy, but according to Rev. xx. 10 heis to receive judicial 
sentence. Also, it is plainly taught, when we compare these 
three passages from the Apocalypse, that the impenitent wicked 
are to share in the fate of Satan. And if any one objects to 
the highly-wrought imagery of this book, and the mythological 
character of the beings mentioned, he is réminded that the 
Son of man himself has told us that the wicked will share 
the fate of Satan, “‘ Depart from me, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels” (Matt. 
xxv. 41). “There is much that is figurative in passages of 
this kind,” says Dr. Dorner. True, but every figure used by 
our Lord is of profound importance. These terrible emblems 
of fire and worm may perhaps signify the burning of con- 
science and the gnawing of remorse ; but at least they signify 
something ; they are not to be emptied of all meaning. The 
image of fire occurs not only in the parables of Christ, but in 
his own explanation of two of them; and in one case there is 
no suggestion of fire in the story itself. When we see fisher- 
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men sorting their fish and casting the bad away, no one thinks 
of fire; but in interpreting the parable of the draw-net Jesus 
doomed the wicked to the furnace of fire. The exact nature 
of this fire is mercifully hidden from us, just as the exact 
time of the judgment is unknown ; but the Bible tells us that 
this sentence will come at the end of the world ; that it will 
consign to torment all who are then adjudged guilty; and 
that its duration will be eternal. 

But it is replied, that “in the strongest passages the word 
@iwv, auoveos occurs, which by no means denotes everywhere 
an endless period.’”” We read on the previous page, “ The 
strongest passage on this side is the saying respecting the 
betrayer, ‘It were better for that man if he had never been 
born.’” As the author makes no attempt to break the force 
of this, it remains, presumedly, in its original strength. The 
proper inquiry about aiwy and aiavws would be, What do they 
naturally denote in the cases in question? but Dr. Dorner 
cites only Heb. ix. 26, and a dozen passages from the Septua- 
gint, adding, “ that aiwy corresponds to dix is shown by the 
Septuagint and the New Testament.” Atwvos is discreetly 
passed over, or rather, both are treated as asingle word. Here 
is a most superficial and one-sided handling of this subject, as 
any one may see who will take the trouble to consult Passow, 
Liddell and Scott, Sophocles, Grimm, or any other good 
lexicon. It is preposterous to convert Christ’s direct asser- 
tions of the endlessness of punishment into an argument on 
the other side. The sentence cannot expire by limitation, for 
in its terms it is unlimited. Those who assert the contrary 
should raise no objection to retaining our English phrases 
“ everlasting punishment” and “ endless punishment,” inas- 
much as they may denote a limited duration, like “ endless 
genealogies ” or “ everlasting hills.”” But the Christian con- 
sciousness is not so easily deceived. The trumpet of reve- 
lation gives no uncertain sound, but declares in plain terms 
that there will be some condemned to everlasting punishment 
in the great day of decision.! 


1] would refer here to the classic treatise of Dr. Jonathan Edwards: “‘ The 
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PROBATION BETWEEN DEATH AND THE JUDGMENT. 


If there be any hope that those who die in impenitence 
will be finally saved, it must relate to this intermediate 
period. Unless our previous positions can be disproved, we 
enter upon this branch of the inquiry with a strong presump- 
tion in the negative. This mortal life is evidently designed 
and admirably adapted for a state of probation ; if any man 
says that there will be a further one, he must give a reason 
for the hope that isin him. It is in vain to urge the universal 
benevolence of God, or the universal scope of the gospel, or 
the dignity of the human constitution ; for if, in consistency 
with all these, God may sentence some of his creatures to 
utter destruction, then a fortiori he may limit the day of 
grace to this life. The most which any one can hope to 
prove is, that some men do not have a sufficient probation 
here, and therefore will have one hereafter. An alternative 
form of the doctrine is, that some men have no probation 
here, and therefore will have one hereafter. Neither of these 
alleged facts is granted. We hold, on the contrary, that all 
men have in this life a probation, and a sufficient probation ; 
indeed, that mankind as a whole have in this life the best 
possible probation. 


CAN THERE BE NO CONDEMNATION WITHOUT A CLEAR KNOWLEDGE 
or Curist ? 
. Dr. Dorner contends earnestly for an open door of hope 
in the intermediate state. Page 412, ‘“‘ The gospel will be 
brought decisively home to all who did not in this world come 
to definitive decision, and all who do not shut themselves 
thereto will be saved.”’ It is hard to see who is excepted 
here, in view of the uncertainty attending human freedom. If 
a definitive decision against Christ is reached to-day, it may be 
reconsidered to-morrow, and so after death, and so after judg- 


Salvation of all men strictly examined,” which is little quoted now-a-days, but 
which no one who desires light on this matter can afford to neglect. Among 
recent books, Prof. Wright on “‘ The Relation of Death to Probation,” is worthy 
of especial mention. See also two admirable papers in the Bib. Sac. by Prof. 
F. H. Foster (April 1878), and Prof. Ezra Gould (April 1880). 
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ment, and so on forever. Page 424,‘ So long as freedom 
exists, the possibility of conversion is not excluded. But 
wherever this possibility should issue in reality, there self- 
evidently the condemnation could no longer continue.” It 
is self-evident , then, whatever Scripture may have said, that 
the door remains open forever. Accordingly, endless punish- 
ment cannot be fully maintained, he thinks, unless the com- 
plete loss of freedom for conversion — absolute hardening — 
is also taught. ‘‘ Whereupon, the new question arises, 
whether these are still men, and not rather persons that have 
been men, but have really degenerated into a lower class of 
beings.” But we do not deny to the lost the possession of 
freedom. On the contrary, the very differentia which raises 
man above the lower creation is this power to choose with 
absolute strength either God or the devil. Again, what is 
meant by a definitive decision? Is it not true in all moral 
questions that not to decide is to decide? Is it not the 
teaching of both reason and the Bible that to put off the 
consideration of the gospel is as fatal as a decided rejection ? 
If this is not true, we may as well stop preaching ; for all our 
hearers have to do to insure a future probation is to keep on 
acting the part of Felix, floating in the current of the world, 
and never coming to a definitive decision — with the promise 
that the gospel will be brought decisively home to them in 
the future world. But how are matters helped by this 
adjournment? Dr. Dorner has surely too great respect for 


human liberty to tell us that men will be forced to decide 


either for or against Christ in the next world. However 
decisively the gospel is brought home to them, it is they, not 
the gospel, who are to decide; or if they prefer, they may 
still put off the decision. They gain eternal hope by hope 
eternally deferred. The author’s meaning may possibly be, 
that those who have had no knowledge of the gospel here 
will have it brought before their minds hereafter. If so, the 
language admirably conceals the thought. We cannot help 
asking whether a probation after death, if granted to the 
wicked, would be probably successful. What, according to Dr. 


” 
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Dorner, are the actual conditions of that existence? The 
outlook is gloomy enough in his own description. 

Page 412, ““ As to those who die unbelievers, or not yet 
believers, to them also the ground of their souls is laid bare, 
and therefore their impurity, their discord with and alienation 
from God. This must become conscious discord in themselves. 
If they were subject to evil inclinations and passions, they will 
busy themselves with the corresponding objects, and yet find 
no appeasement of their longing, and will be given over, so 
to speak, to their thoughts and desires as tormentors.” Let 
these words be well weighed; for they teach us that the 
wicked who have died are already suffering the torments of 
hell, Fire and brimstone are not half so terrible as the giving 
over of a soul to the torments of conscience. And this is to 
be the fate not only of unbelievers, but also of those not 
yet believers, who (p. 410) cannot justly be “‘ condemned for: 
not seeing and knowing Christ, which was not their fault.” 
The tender mercies of this theory are cruel. Since all expe- 
rience shows that sin grows by what it feeds upon, we cannot 
avoid the inference that the souls of the wicked beyond the 
grave become gradually hardened instead of softened, and 
that even if salvation were offered to them, it would be 
offered in vain. But there is no sufficient evidence that such 
an offer will ever be made. True, it is the constant assump- 
tion of the book before us that all men must be brought to 
the definite knowledge of the gospel ; upon this its chief argu- 
ment for probation in the intermediate state depends. 

Page 409, ‘“‘ The absoluteness of Christianity demands that 
no one be judged before Christianity has been made accessible 
and brought home to him. But this is not the case in this 
life with millions of human beings. Nay, even within the 
church there are periods and circles where the gospel does 
not really approach men as that which it is. Moreover, those 
dying in childhood have not been able to decide personally 
for Christianity.” Many who may be otherwise attracted to 
this theory will draw back when they perceive its practical 
consequences. Instead of providing for the immediate salva- 
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tion of that half of the race who die in childhood, it obliges 
them to take the doubtful risks of a future probation, and that, 
too, without help from the presence of the holy (p. 411). 
Again, it demands in each case a distinct choice with a clear 
knowledge of the gospel. But this is flatly contradicted by 
Scripture. As many as have sinned without law shall also 
perish without law. When we are told (p. 405) “ according 
to Holy Scripture the gospel must be preached to all,” there 
is a curious fallacy in the use of the word must. It is the 
church of Christ on whom the necessity is laid to preach the 
gospel to every creature ; the very earnestness and emphasis 
with which the Bible presents this duty is one of the strongest 
evidences that the work must be done while the church is in 
the world. But the statement must not pass unquestioned, 
that those who die without knowledge of the gospel have not 
had a full and fair probation. Whenever a being can be found 
who is destitute of a conscience, he cannot properly be called 
a man, but must belong to a lower class of beings, that have 
no moral responsibility, and hence incur no condemnation. 
But in the very possession of conscience there is given a 
moral probation ; and in the universal fact that men sin against 
their consciences, knowing better than they do, appears a uni- 
versal condemnation. When they knew God they glorified 
him not as God. (See Professor Shedd’s discourse from this 
text in Sermons to the Natural Man, p. 98 ff.) All men, 
then, are sinful, and their sin deserves punishment. If God 
delivers them from it, it is an unmerited favor; for they have 
had a full and fair probation. : 


CoNFUSED IpEas OF Law AND GOSPEL. 


The book before us evidently confounds two things which 
the Bible is careful to keep distinct. It is the law which con- 
demns men; the gospel is brought in through God’s abounding 
grace to make a way of escape. It is not the fault of God, 
but of the church, if the remedy is not published wherever 
the disease has spread; and it may have been essential to 
restrict that proclamation to this life, in order to secure the 
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wisest and best probation to the church on the one hand and 
the world on the other. Dr. Dorner says (p. 428), “ It must 
be considered that the sin which leads to condemnation can 
never be the sin resulting from innate sinfulness alone, or to 
speak generally, from the influence of the race, the common 
spirit, example, or temptation by error. Rather, the sin ren- 
dering the individual absolutely bad can only be the personal 
guilt of rejecting Christ.” 

As this is applied to all who may be finally lost, it is not 
necessary to pause on the phrase “ absolutely bad.” The 
proposition is, that the only sin for which any will be con- 
demned eternally is the personal rejection of Christ, without 
influence from the example or temptation of others. We 
have a right to ask for proof of this, but none is offered. The 
position results, naturally, from the author’s theory of the 
divine forgiveness (pp. 224—229), according to which God is 
not only reconciled to the world through Christ, but has actu- 
ally pardoned the sins of every individual. At the conver 
sion of a sinner, no change takes place in God’s attitude 
toward him, but the sinner himself becomes conscious of the 
forgiveness which was already made perfect in the atone- 
ment of Christ. But this involves the contradiction that 
sin can be forgiven before it is committed, and the absurdity 
that the Divine Being looks with full complacency upon the 
greatest criminals in the midst of their impenitence. 

The idea that deliberate rejection of Christ is the only fatal 
sin is entirely unscriptural. It confuses, I repeat, the work 
of the law with that of the gospel, and so runs counter to both 
warp and woof of God’s great plan of salvation. ‘ Do this, 
and live.” “ The soul that sinneth it shall die.’ ‘ Cursed 
is every one that continueth not in all things written in the 
book of the law to do them.” This idea is opposed to reason 
as well as revelation. Weread (p. 181), “It is indispensable 
that there be a free, conscious decision for or against Christi- 
anity ; for without this no definitive settlement of the worth 
and destiny of the individual were possible.” But if this be 
so, those who dislike Christianity would certainly avoid such 
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a decision. On Dr. Dorner’s theory of the will, God cannot 
force their liberty. The truth is, it is impossible to avoid 
some decision (though not necessarily a deliberate and con- 
scious one), because the essence of such a decision is involved 
in the character formed here. 


CHRISTIANS NOT SINLESS TILL THE JUDGMENT. 


Kindred with this teaching as to the wicked in the inter- 
mediate state, is our author’s view of the condition of the 
righteous. What he adds to the prospects of the former on 
the commonly received view, he subtracts from the prospects 
of the latter. 

The righteous are not freed from sin when they die; not 
until the final judgment. He believes the church has recoiled 
too far from the Catholic doctrine of purgatory ; there is, to 
be sure, no punishment or penance for the children of God, 
but yet a long and gradual purification. Page 378,“ Believers 
leave the earth without being saints.” Pages 408, 409, “If 
believers are conceived as holy directly after death, sanctifi- 
cation would be effected by the separation from the body; 
the seat therefore of evil must be found in the body, and 
sanctification would be realized through a mere suffering, 
namely, of death, in a physical process, instead of through 
the will.” 

Post hoc, ergo propter hoc is an old fallacy. In holding 
the sinlessness of departed believers, we do not suppose that 
the physical process of death has anything to do with it. Why 
should their wills choose to sin, when they are removed from 
all the ungodly, from all temptation by the world, the flesh, 
and the devil, and brought into the immediate presence of 
their Lord? But, Dr. Dorner replies, they cannot see God ; 
not until they are pure in heart. Without holiness no man 
can see the Lord (p. 404). And yet holiness, even in this 
life, is constantly ascribed to believers. Their common des- 
ignation in the Epistles is the “ saints,” the holy. No others 
can see the Lord. The beatitude upon the pure in heart 
includes all who call on the Lord out of a pure heart (2 Tim. 
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ii. 22. Cf.1Tim.i.5,6). Even so Paul is now absent from 
the body and present with the Lord; not because he is Satnt 
Paul, for the dying thief, without hinderance from his past 
crimes, was at once with Christ in Paradise. 

If it be true that there is no sinlessness till the day of 
judgment, it is a sad gospel for a multitude of God’s children, 
who are struggling through this earthly pilgrimage, weary 
and heavy-laden with the body of this death, but comforting 
their hearts with the promise that it is but a little while. 
‘¢ To-day thou shalt be with me in Paradise ”’ would promise 
no Paradise for them if it were to be stained with sin. 

There be three who will not receive this word; yea, four 
will reject it utterly: the dying believer; and the mother 
whose son has departed in the faith ; and the Christian hero, 
in the thick of the fight with sin; and the aged saint, who 
waits for the coming of his Lord. 

At times, Dr. Dorner describes the state of the righteous 
between death and the resurrection in such a way as to give 
sufficient room for spiritual progress, without assuming the 
necessity of sin (see pages 411, 412, especially the following): 
“The withdrawal into self has for the pious a purifying and 
educative effect. It serves to obliterate all stains,’’ ete. 
These words probably mean that the stains will be gradually 
obliterated, and entirely disappear before the day of judgment. 
But even in that case it is Dr. Dorner’s view (curiously 
enough), and not our own, which confounds the ethical and 
the spiritual process. His philosophy of the will leads him 
to think of sin as a substance inherent in the soul, not to be 
effaced without long washing. But the soul is at least meta- 
physically pure —a simple unit; and when it chooses God 
with all its strength it is morally pure. What should 
prevent that choice, as a constant habit, in the spirit-world ; 
the will co-operating with divine grace, just as in regenera- 
tion (p. 183)? We hold as strongly as any to a spiritual 
growth throughout the intermediate life. But is vice essen- 
tial to growth in virtue? This may be good Hegelianism, 
but is not good sense. 


a \ 
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On page 378 Dr. Dorner quotes from the Larger Catechism, 
‘“‘ We are altogether pure and holy only at the resurrection,” 
and from the Formula of Concord, “ Sin cleaves to the soul.” 
Let us take, then, the case of Adam, who must have had an 
imperfect spiritual development at the time of his death. On 
the theory we are criticizing, he will have had no one knows 
how many thousands of years to efface his sin before the com- 
ing of Christ to judgment. He cannot be pure and holy before. 
Now, from the millions of Christians who are taken away in 
the last years of earthly history, let us select one whose capac- 
ity and moral state correspond in every respect as nearly as 
may be to those of Adam at his death. This man, by the ac- 
tion of his own will (p. 409), will also have effaced his stains 
when the day of judgment comes. Hence a cause operating 
for a year or two produces the same effect which an equal 
cause, operating upon an equal object, can only produce in many 
thousands of years. It cannot be said that the same difficulty 
results from the doctrine of progress without sin, for while 
we hold that ‘* the souls of believers are at their death made 
perfect in holiness, and do immediately pass into glory,” we 
regard each asa sphere of light, capable of indefinite and 
unequal expansion. Star differeth from star in glory. 


THREE FAULTS OF THE OLD ESCHATOLOGY. 


On page 382 Dr. Dorner names three defects in the pre- 
vailing eschatology of the church: 1. “ It supposes no such 
intermediate state between this life and the consummation 
as to prevent decision being come to upon all, upon their 
definitive worth and destiny, with the conclusion of the pres- 
ent life.” But if this be a defect, Scripture seems to share 
it, as we shall see. 2. “If death decides everything, this 
forestalls the final judgment in reference to the lot both of 
the wicked and believers; for even the importance of the 
resurrection is threatened, if blessedness follows immediately 
on death without limitation.” But we hold to unalloyed, 
not unlimited blessedness, immediately after death, and we 
all agree that the resurrection brings 4 vast enlargement to 
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the bliss of the redeemed. The final judgment is not fore- 
stalled, for its great significance lies in its theodicy, the vin- 
dication of God’s ways before the assembled universe, by an 
unfolding of the course of history. Dr. Dorner’s theory, on 
the contrary, nullifies the final judgment; it is not final at all. 
3. “It is suspicious that the interest for holiness is secondary 
to the interest for blessedness, which is shown in the fact 
that the old dogmatists make complete freedom from imper 
fection and sin ensue for the justified, without further ado, 
with the laying aside of the body.” This is a curious piece 
of reasoning ; “ it is suspicious ” indeed ; one suspects a mis- 
translation ; but the general sense is correctly given, as may 
be seen from a comparison with the original. Now if any 
one thinks more of happiness than holiness, whether he be 
an old dogmatist or a young one, he is certainly a suspicious 
character. But this perverted estimate is shown, we are told, 
by holding that the departed dead are at once completely free 
from all imperfection and stn. If the old dogmatists had 
promised perfect happiness to the righteous while they were 
yet stained with sin, Dr. Dorner’s indictment would stand; 
as it is, it must be quashed, for it distinctly charges that the 
prisoners are not guilty. He probably intended to say that 
perfect holiness is impossible immediately after death ; if so, 
we have another illustration of the use of language to con- 
ceal thought. But if this be the meaning the proposition is 
not granted fora moment. As Dr. Dorner holds stoutly to 
the supernatural, we might defend against his objections the 
’ position of Philippi (see pp. 404, 406, 409), that, at death, 
an act of God cleanses the believer from all sin. But the 
more radical reply is preferable, that Christians as such need 
not sin, and will not choose to sin, except under the influence 
of instigations which will find no place after death. What 
our author says of the lost (p. 423) we say of the saved, that 
when brought personally face to face with Christ, their wills 
are free from innate sinfulness, the influence of the race, the 
common spirit, example, and temptation by error. No good 
reason, then, can be given for doubting the sirfless perseverance 
of the saints. 
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TEXTS SUPPOSED TO FAVOR PROBATION IN THE INTERMEDIATE 
STATE. 


Page 410, “If Tyre and Sidon, had they seen what the 
Jews saw, would have repented in sackcloth and ashes, they 
would have been saved; which therefore implies that, if the 
time of grace expired for them at death, they would be con- 
demned for not seeing and knowing Christ, which was not 
their fault.’”” We deny this implication, but let us first admit 
it for the sake of the argument, and see whither it will lead 
us. According to this, the men of Tyre and Sidon, since 
they had a disposition which would have repented under 
powerful motives, will have those motives presented between 
death and the judgment. They will repent then, as Christ 
said they would, and be found among the saved at the last 
day. But this would falsify the awful warning of our Lord, 
‘¢ It shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon in the day of 
judgment than for you.” Christ applies the same argument 
in this connection to Sodom. Will any one say the Sodom- 
ites were condemned for not seeing the miracles? They 
were condemned for their gross wickedness, for which all 
humanity has held them in just abhorrence ; and when Jesus 
said it would be more tolerable for Sodom in the day of 
judgment than for Capernaum, he excluded the thought that 
their sentence may be reversed. Let the reader recur to Dr. 
Dorner’s own picture of the wicked in the intermediate state, 
and then imagine (if the very fancy be not blasphemous) that 
the King will say to the men of Sodom in the great day of 
decision, “‘ Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you from the foundation of the world.” 
Why God gives some people greater advantages and clearer 
light than others is a mystery we cannot fathom; but the 
fact is beyond question ; contrast, for example, the accessi- 
bility of the Bible in the nineteenth and in the first fifteen 
centuries. No reasonable being will complain because all 
the world are not permitted to behold such wonderful 
miracles as were vouchsafed to Capernaum. Qn the whole, 
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the passage before us (Matt. xi. 21-24), far from proving 
future probation, proves the contrary. 

We read again (p. 409), ‘“‘ Jesus seeks the lost; there are 
lost ones to seek even in the kingdom of the dead.”’ But so 
is the devil there, and so are the fallen angels ; Jesus does 
not seek them. The argument is the fallacy of undistributed 
middle. Its weakness is still better seen when we quote the 
text in full, “ For the Son of man came to seek and to save 
that which was lost.’”’ He came to this world, and thereby 
revealed the vast spiritual significance of the earthly life 
which he assumed. If he could have saved men in another 
world, why should he have descended to the shame and 
anguish of Calvary ? 

_ Another “ proof-text ” is Matt. xii. 832, where Jesus declares 
of the sin against the Holy Spirit, “it shall not be forgiven, 
neither in this world nor in that which is to come”’ ; whence 
the conclusion is drawn that all other sins may be forgiven 
there. But the plain reader’s impression from this verse, 
that Christ meant simply an emphatic never, is not derived 
from any assumed “ Hebraism,” but from the familiar lan- 
guage of everyday life. Compare, by all means, the parallels 
in Mark and Luke. Professor Wright says on the passage 
in Matthew (pp. 28, 29), “The startling element in this 
threat is that it indicates that there is sin which cannot be 
forgiven even in this world. Probation may practically close 
before death!” 

To continue the list of objections: “Christian grace is 
designed for human beings, not for inhabitants of earth.” 
The texts cited are 1 Tim. ii. 4—6 and 1 Johnii. 2. According 
to these, God willeth that all men should be saved, and Christ 
gave himself for all. The grace of God is indeed universal 
in its design, and we learn from other Scriptures that it is an 
important part of our probation to carry it to all men. If 
we are unfaithful in this, we shall hear the solemn word, “‘ He 
shall dic in his sins ; but his blood will I require at thy hand.” 

Another passage adduced is Mark xvi. 16, on which the 
remark is made, “ It is not said, He that hears not shall be 
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condemned, but he that believes not.”? The reader is invited 
to substitute hear for believe, and see if it makes any differ- 
ence to this text, when read in its context. Compare Luke 
x. 16. Dr. Dorner himself says (p. 167), “ The call coming 
to all does not come apart from the objective means of grace.” 
He cannot consistently say that the means of grace are ep- 
joyed by the impenitent in Hades, for in order to prove that 
these cannot tempt the righteous dead he alludes to the “ great 
gulf fixed,’’ Luke xvi. 26 (see p. 411). But this text proves 
nothing, unless it works both ways. The case of the youth 
at Nain, which is cited on page 409, no more indicates a 
future probation for others than an earthly resurrection. 
When the author asks, in this connection, * How can the 
place alone decide as to moral worth or capacity for redemp- 
tion? ” he is best answered in the words of the Autocrat of 
the Breakfast-table, “‘ Imagine all the infants in Boston and 
Timbuctoo to change places.” 

1 Pet. iii. 19, 20 Cin connection with iv. 6), is dwelt upon 
at length, as it has always been the chief prop of the theory 
we are considering. The best scholars are still divided over 
the question whether this preaching took place in the days 
of Noah or after the death of Christ. Dr. Dorner (p. 128) 
mentions three who favor the latter view, and three others, at 
least equally well known, who oppose it. But many who admit 
that Christ went and preached to departed spirits deny alto- 
gether the inference that any rule can be drawn from this 
obscure exception. For instance, Dr. Frank, one of the three 
whom our author adduces on his side, calls it ‘ foolish to 
suppose that the preaching of Christ in the under-world in- 
cluded the intention of redeeming those spirits, and the 
eventual realization of that intention.”? To infer from this 
text a further probation for the dead of our time is to reason 
from a supposed analogy, not (as Dr. Dorner claims, p. 405) 
from express scriptural statement. Elsewhere he remarks 
(p. 130), “ The ceasing of this preaching is neither recorded, 
nor reasonably to be supposed.” But this quite mistakes 
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preached in Hades. If he did, the fact stands absolutely 
alone in Scripture, and its repetition is neither recorded nor 
reasonably to be supposed. 

My own opinion is that this formidable bulwark of future 
probation, 1 Pet. iii. 19, etc., can be most easily taken by occu- 
pying a position in the rear which commands it. In 2 Pet. ii. 
9 we find an important statement which forms the conclusion 
of an important argument. The statement is, ‘‘ The Lord 
knoweth how to deliver the godly out of temptation, and 
to keep the unrighteous under punishment unto the day of 
judgment.” The plain implication is that the unrighteous, 
as a whole, are kept under punishment throughout the inter- 
mediate state. It cannot be said that only great sinners are 
intended, for these are mentioned immediately after, as a 
part of the whole. But equally to our purpose is the argu- 
ment of which verse 9 forms the conclusion. How do we 
know that God will keep the wicked under punishment ? 
Because he Aas done it. We know of no way of judging of 
the future but by the past. Three historical instances are 
cited: the fallen angels, the antediluvians, the Sodomites. 
Let us confine our attention to one of these, for the sake of 
clearness. ‘If God spared not the old world, in the days of 
Noah, the Lord knoweth how to keep the unrighteous under 
punishment unto the day of judgment.’’ Yet these are the 
same characters whose repentance and salvation this same 
Peter is thought to have revealed. What kind of argument 
would the following be? “If God brought a flood upon the 
ungodly (although, as I said in my first Epistle, they after- 
wards hearkened to Christ and were saved), the Lord knoweth 
how to keep the ungodly under punishment unto the day of 
judgment.” 

So far as I am aware, the advocates of future probation 
allege no stronger biblical proofs than those which have just 
been examined ; the reader may judge, then, upon how sandy 
a basis the whole structure is built. It is true, Dr. Dorner 
refrains from disturbing the pious shade of Onesiphorus, 
doubtless thinking it conceivable that the good man was 
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absent in the wars, or elsewhere, instead of deceased, at the 
time when Paul sent greetings to his family. 

But when we inquire how our author replies to passages of 
Scripture which seem to oppose a future probation, we are 
surprised to find a silence all but complete. <A system of 
Christian doctrine should be an orderly grouping of parts 
into a whole ; but on the present topic an entire side is miss- 
ing. 2 Cor. v.10 is dismissed with a bare allusion, as though 
it were wholly irrelevant. Heb. ix. 27 is treated as indica- 
ting (by the absence of the article) some other than the final 
judgment, in face of the context, which points plainly to the 
second advent, and thus refers to a judgment then according 
to the character at death. And this is absolutely all! Such 
@ course is conspicuously unfair. We are better able, in con- 
sequence, to answer the question raised at the outset, whether 
the word of God is to be our final arbiter in this matter. It 
seems probable now that Dr. Dorner would not abandon his 
theory, even were the Bible proved to be against him. 

This inference is strengthened by a comparison of his state- 
ments with those of another eminent theologian. I have 
ventured to put a few literal quotations from each in the form 
of a conversation Cor Symposium, to accommodate still further 
the phrase of the period). 

The fairness of the closing extract from Dorner may be ques- 
tioned, as he supposes himself to be arguing there against 
Universalism. But he opposes only the doctrinal certainty 
of this faith ; the sole escape he finds from the same conclu- 
sion is that one must deliberately reject Christ, in order to 
be condemned. He regards it as doubtful whether any do 
this. He asks just before, “ Is conservation for eternal tor- 
ment conceivable ?” and attempts no answer. Universalism 
will smile at this attack, and Orthodoxy will exclaim, ‘‘ Non 
tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis.”’ 


A SYMPOSIUM. 


Dorner. “It is not said, He who hears not shall be con- 
demned, but he who believes not.” — Paul. “ How shall they 
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believe in him of whom they have not heard ? and how shall 
they hear without a preacher ? ”’ 

Dorner. “ The ancient church supposed Christ’s preaching 
in the intermediate state to be continued by the apostles.” — 
Paul. *“* As many as have sinned without law shall also perish 
without law.” 

Dorner. “‘ This would imply, what is altogether objection- 
able, that a real eternal dualism pertains to the Christian 
goal of the world.”” — Paul. ‘“ What saith the scripture ? ” 

Dorner. “ The exegetical grounds for the statement that 
some will be forever lost are indeed preponderant; but we 
have therewith no doctrinal proposition, because the latter 
must also be derived from the principle of faith.’’ — Paul. 
‘Every scripture inspired of God is also profitable for 
doctrine.” 

Dorner. “ Modern theology has eagerly welcomed that 
article of the Creed which asserts the descent into Hades, and 
that because it testifies that even those not laid hold of by 
Christ’s historic manifestation in their earthly life, still must 
and may be brought into relation to him, in order to be able 
to accept or reject him.” —Paul. “ They are without excuse; 
because that, knowing God, they glorified him not as God. 
And even as they refused to have God in their knowledge, 
God gave them up unto a reprobate mind.” 

Dorner. *“ It might indeed be said, If the condemnation of 
some is God’s holy and righteous will, a resignation is fitting, 
in which no other wish is felt than one in harmony with God’s 
will. But this answer is insufficient, because mere resigna- 
tion would not comport with the perfecting of personality.” 
— Paul. “ Nay but,O man, who art thou that repliest against 
God?” 

It is not the design of this Article to enlarge upon the 
direct proofs that probat.on is limited to this life ; in fact, a 
discussion of them in a review of this “ System” would be open 
to the charge of irrelevance. But it may be well for the 
reader, and also for Dr. Dorner in a future edition, to exam- 
ine thoroughly such passages of Scripture as the following : 
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Matt. xi. 21-24 (see p. 768); 2 Pet. ii. 9 (see p. TT0) ; 
Luke xvi. 19-31 (observe especially that Dives’ brethren are 
shut up to their earthly probation) ; Mark viii. 88; Prov. xiv. 
32; Matt. xx. 1-16 (if each has a real probation, he should 
not complain that others have more); Matt. xxiv. 50 (pro- 
bation may close suddenly) ; John viii. 21; 2 Cor. vi. 2; cf. 
John ix. 4 (the night is death, see vs. 5; the great work we are 
sent here to do is to prepare for eternity ; no man can work 
when the night comes); Heb. ix. 27 (cf. vs. 28); Rom. i. 
and ii., especially ii. 12, 16; Matt. xxv. 33-45; cf. 2 Cor. v. 
10. According to the last text cited, we are judged for deeds 
done in the body ; according to the previous one, the deeds 
judged are those which could be done only in the body. The 
King’s language of welcome would therefore be inappropriate, 
if any had repented in the intermediate state ; and equally 
so his language of condemnation, if any were sentenced for 
sins committed during thousands of years after their life 
in the body. Particular texts like these confirm, and are 
confirmed by, the general principle derived from all the pre- 
cepts, exhortations, and warnings of Scripture, which take it 
for granted that our mortal life is the time of probation, and 
drop no hint of any other. The popular consciousness has no 
difficulty in interpreting the earnest message of God’s word, 
Behold, now is the accepted time; behold, now is the day of 
salvation. 

A still further confirmation, at which we can only glance, 
in closing, is gained from an analysis of the elements which 
constitute our present probation. Many of these elements 
are wholly wanting beyond the grave; for example, the in- 
nocent state of infancy ; the restraints of parental authority, 
whereby even the wicked act out an unconscious providence 
toward their children ; the effects of right and wrong con- 
duct upon the body; the inspiring lessons of nature; and 
the mingled light and shade of our earthly condition. Hence, 
to infer the fruitlessness of an added probation in the spirit 
world for those who leave this world in obduracy is simply 
to reason from the greater to the less. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Werss’ Lire or Curist. Das Leben Jesu von Bernhard Weiss. Erster 
Band. 8vo. pp. xiii and 565. Berlin, 1882. 


Professor Weiss has been long known as a scholarly and able investi- 
gator in the department of New Testament exegesis. His commentaries 
on Matthew and Mark are occupied to a great extent with the most deli- 
cate and intricate questions of historical criticism. His Biblical Theology 
of the New Testament ranges over the whole of that book, and sets forth 
with great power and fine discrimination the successive phases of thought 
and faith in the apostolic period, and shows them capable of being united 
into a homogeneous and coherent system. In both these departments 
of his work, however, the general student is in danger of losing himself in 
amass of details. He will surely be left in great uncertainty whither 
these theories of the composite nature of the Gospels tend, and there will 
be many questions as to the bearing of this modern scientific criticism 
upon the credibility and reliability of our Bible which he will want an- 
swered. It has been the object of Dr. Weiss in the work before us to 
serve us at this point, and to give a comprehensive view of the results of 
his former studies, clothed in less technical form and freed from the em- 
barrassment of a multitude of details. As the work of the foremost scholar 
in his department it commends itself to our attention, and as an attempt 
to build up an enduring structure upon critical foundations and by criti- 
cal methods it challenges comparison with the work of Strauss, who by a 
so-called criticism sought to pull the edifice of gospel history down. 

The first volume only lies before us. It is divided into three books, on 
the sources of the history, on the period of preparation, and on the seed- 
sowing. A satisfactory estimate of the worth of the historical part of the 
work can hardly be given until the whole can be examined. But we may 
hope to be able to appreciate more fully the first book, upon the sources, 
and it will be found to contribute a most powerful argument for the credi- 
bility of the Gospels, and particularly for the genuineness and authenticity 
of the Gospel of John. For the sake of giving some idea of the character 
and value of the book, we append a brief view of the discussion of the 
origin and relations of the Gospels. | 

The first suggestion of our Gospels is to be found in the oral history of 
the Christ, as it was told by eye-witnesses in the meetings of the believers 
at Jerusalem. At first this oral Gospel was entirely sufficient for the wants 
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of the church, and even when a written Gospel arose, the oral tradition 
maintained its place by the side of the written. This first account of 
Jesus’ life in writing was the Gospel of the Hebrews mentioned by the 
Fathers, of which the apostle Matthew was the author, and the language 
the Aramaic. It was principally a collection of the “sayings ” or sermons 
of our Lord. At an early period it was translated into Greek, and the 
original was lost. Its date was about thirty-seven years after our Lord’s 
death, or A.D. 67. 

The old hypothesis as to the origin of the second Gospel made it a com- 
pilation from the first and third. But, as it has been found impossible to 
give any satisfactory explanation of the method in which, or canons ac- 
cording to which, it was compiled, this theory has now been abandoned. 
Tradition ascribes the Gospel tu Mark, and says that he embodied in it 
the “reminiscences of Peter.” This tradition is credible, and supported 
by many peculiarities of the Gospel itself. But many single features point 
to the fact that Mark made use of a documentary source also, and that this 
was the above-mentioned Greek translation of Matthew’s Gospel. Thus 
we have in our second Gospel a source for history of the first rank, resting 
upon the communications of two apostles. The order of events is not 
chronological. Date about 69. 

Our first Gospel has been erroneously ascribed by tradition to the 
apostle Matthew; but there is this truth in the tradition, that the original 
Matthew’s Gospel is reproduced therein more fully than elsewhere. Itisa 
new Gospel, written by some Jew, not a Palestinian, but well learned in 
the law. It is founded upon the Gospel of Mark, and has incorporated that 
Gospel almost without omission into its own pages. It may be described 
as only a reproduction in grander form of the earliest of our Gospels. But 
there are evidences of another documentary source, and this is the Greek 
original Gospel of Matthew. Oral tradition was also partly followed. 
Time of writing was shortly after the destruction of Jerusalem. 

In like manner Luke, the Gospel of the heathen-Christians, is composed 
from several documents. The principal of these are our second Gospel 
and the original Matthew in Greek. Our first Gospel was unknown to 
Luke. Like the others, this Gospel is not biography in the proper sense 
of the word, since it has a doctrinal purpose, and this is to substantiate 
the system of the apostle Paul. Still the relation between Luke and 
Paul was not like that between Mark and Peter. Of course, such a con- 
nection, and such a purpose does not involve any falsification of history 
or impair the credibility of the narrative. Time, between 70 and 80. 

Whatever references of a more or less doubtful character to the fourth 
Gospel there may be in the apostolic fathers, in Justin Martyr, about the 
middle of the second century, we find an unmistakable reference to it. 
The whole type of Justin’s theology is determined by the fourth Gospel. 
Tatian included it in his ‘ Harmony,” and about the year A.p. 170 he cites 
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a passage of John precisely as he would one from the Old Testament. In 
the last quarter of this century the chronology of this Gospel has come to 
control the ordinary mode of conceiving of the life of Christ. Theophilus 
of Antioch (181) is the first to quote the Gospel expressly as from John. 
but in the last year of the century we find it everywhere accepted as the 
work of the apostle. The testimony of Irenaeus is well known. “But, 
says Dr. Weiss, “if John was still living towards the end of the first cen- 
tury in Ephesus, it is entirely inconceivable that in the circles of Asia 
Minor which still possessed accounts of the apostles handed down by 
their contemporaries, in which about the year 170 the fourth Gospel be- 
came the leading one, and from which Irenaeus had much earlier received 
his information as to the origin of the same, a Gospel could come to be re- 
ceived as written by John, of which the contemporaries of the apostle 
had never known or said anything, and which through the favor which it 
found in heretical circles, would become an object of suspicion in the hard 
contest with the same, rather than of confidence.” 

The Gospel claims for itself to have been written by the apostle John. 
We cannot dismiss this claim by calling the writing a specimen of the 
pseudonymous literature of those early ages, for it is of a different stamp. 
Either the claim is true, or the book a forgery. The appendix to the 
Gospel makes the same claim. It was added after John’s death, and if it 
makes a false claim, how could it have expected to gain credence for 
itself? But if true, this appendix gives the earliest and best possible 
testimony to the genuineness of the Gospel. 

The argument from the excellence of the Greek against the Johannean 
authorship is rebutted partly by pointing out the fact that Greek was 
very much spoken in Galilee in Christ’s time, and partly by calling 
attention to the strong Hebrew coloring of the language. The whole 
structure of the Gospel shows the writer to have been intimately acquainted 
with Palestine. 

The argument from the logos-doctrine proving, as is said, the author to 
have been an Alexandrian Jew, is rebutted by showing that the doctrine 
is not Alexandrian. Even the word Adyos in John comes more probably 
from the Old Testament than from Philo. 

“In all this,” says Professor Weiss, “there is surely no occasion for a 
Johannean question. This question is a production of the critical school 
founded by Ferdinand Christian Baur, and in fact the vital question for 
this school. With it stands and falls their whole view as to the course of 
the development of the apostolic and post-apostolic age.” 

The supposed dissimilarity of the Apocalypse and fourth Gospel, lead- 
ing to the inference that they cannot be by the same author, Weiss 
denies. But, says our author, the deepest meaning and the greatest dif 
ficulty in the whole question lies in the wonderful and peculiar character 
of the fourth Gospel. So great is the difference between it and the others, 
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that men are inclined to take sides for the fourth or for the synoptic Gos- 
pels as giving the truest picture of the historical Jesus. The large place 
the fourth Gospel has in the heart of the church leads men to prefer John. 
But the unquestionably historic character of the synoptic Gospels even- 
tually compels all to admit their truth, and the question always becomes, 
Has the fourth Gospel any claim to be considered historic? Dr. Weiss 
answers boldly, Yes. 

The author of the fourth Gospel is acquainted with the other Gospels, 
since they already exist. He presupposes them in his narrative; yet he 
differs from them, and it will be found impossible to explain these varia- 
tions on any other supposition than that the writer is putting down the 
history as he himself saw it take place. They cannot be explained as 
attempts to embody his favorite ideas, for these ideas are not found in 
them. “In almost every case where real differences between John and 
the Synoptists occur, the story of the former has every historical proba- 
bility for it. In the most remarkable differences, as, for example, the 
chronological prolongation of the public activity of Jesus, the repeated 
visits to the feasts, the earlier date of the last supper, — unconscious in- 
dications in the synoptical tradition confirm the statements of John. 
Finally, it is often only by aid of the corrections made by our Gospel, and 
the information found in it alone, that the events related by the elder 
writers, and their connection, become intelligible.” 

But are the discourses historical? They are written in a free style, 
and have evidently derived much of their coloring from John’s mind; but 
they are essentially historical. ‘They bear the marks of being drawn from 
memory. They do not contain the peculiar doctrine of the Prologue. 
When carefully examined they are found to be only a new presentation 
of essentially the same form of teaching and doctrine as that of the Synop- 
tists. The very freedom of reproduction is an evidence of the author’s 
consciousness of personal knowledge, or he would show himself more 
dependent upon his sources. 

‘<The purpose of the Gospel,” says Dr. Weiss, “is not to show that there 
is an eternal Adyos, and what he is, but to attest that this Adyos has truly 
and certainly become flesh, by the experience of eye-witnesses. This 
gives to our Gospel its ideal movement, and its thoroughly spiritual form, 
but it demands also its historical credibility. As the poetic production 
of a half gnostic philosopher of the second century, it is a deceptive will- 
o’-the-wisp; yes, in truth, a great lie.” 

The further topics of this book, — eye-witness and tradition, fable and 
myth, fiction and truth, the “tendency” criticism, — space fails us to 
notice. We have said enough to show with how strong a hand Dr. Weiss 
lays hold of his theme, and what support evangelical truth is likely to 
derive from his labors. ¥. H. ¥. 
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JUAN DE VALDES’ COMMENTARY UPON THE GOSPEL OF St. MATTHEW: 
now for the First Time translated from the Spanish, and never before 
published in English. By John T. Betts. 8vo. pp. xi, 512. Lives 
OF THE Twin BroTHERs, JUAN AND ALFONSO DE VALDEs. By 
Edward Boehmer, D.D., Ph.D. With Introduction by the Editor. 
8vo. pp. xiv, 29. London: Triibner and Company. 1882. - 


This eminent Spaniard, Juén de Valdés, was born in 1500 a.p. His 
father was Fernando de Valdés, the hereditary Regidor of Cuenca in 
Castile. The twin brother of Juén was Alfonso de Valdés, who was in 
the suite of the emperor Charles V. at his coronation in Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in 1520, and in 1524 was an imperial secretary of state. Alfonso was a 
correspondent of Erasmus, and was acquainted with Melancthon. After 
Judn de Valdés had written his Dialogue between Mercury and Charon 
he did not feel himself safe from the Inquisition in Spain, and in 1530 
took up his residence at Naples; in 1531, at Rome. In 1533 he was 
“acting as chamberlain of the pope” at Bologna. About the year 1536 
he published his Christian Alphabet. He published in the Spanish lan- 
guage commentaries on, “first the Psalms, then all St. Paul’s Epistles, 
exclusive of that to the Hebrews, those of St. Peter, lastly the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, and possibly the other Gospels likewise. Of all these, we 
have at present but St. Matthew’s Gospel, the Epistle to the Romans, the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians, and his Commentaries upon those three 
books. We have his translation of the Psalms, with his Commentary 
upon the first book, that is, from the 1st to the 41st Psalm inclusive. 
Ancient translations of the Old Testament, from Hebrew into Spanish, 
which had never been printed, existed indeed in the days of Valdés; but 
it woud seem that to Judn Valdés the honour is due of having been the 
first person who undertook to translate the New Testament from Greek 
into Spanish. He, moreover, composed numerous religious treatises in 
Spanish. We have a collection of CX Considerations ; nearly two-thirds 
of them are but Italian translations. We have seven of his doctrinal 
epistles in the original, (Spanish), with an eighth in Italian; and of such 
epistles he wrote at least thirty. Of his Discourses, some two or three 
are known, but only as Italian translations. Of his Questions and An- 
swers, we know that there were as many as thirty-three, but there is only 
one extant, and that is found appended to the Alfabeto, an Italian trans- 
lation. In 1545 Valdés’ treatise on Christian Repentance, on Christian 
Faith, and on Christian Life, together with four other of his minor works, 
were printed in an Italian translation in Rome itself, in the very year of 
the opening of the Council of Trent” (Dr. Boehmer’s Life, pp. 20, 21). 

“ Judn has also written a Catechism, instruction for children. The 
Spanish is lost, the Italian translation, recently reprinted, is entitled, 
Spiritual Milk, and was translated by Peter Paul Vergerio into Latin, 
and again from the Latin, translations were made into German and Polish. 
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Towards its close Valdés puts forward those articles, in which advanced 
youth is afterwards to be instructed ; as, for instance, the Lord’s Supper 
and the Most Holy Trinity. Valdés’ CX Considerations have been trans- 
lated into five languages; they had also been retranslated into Spanish 
before the originals of thirty-nine of them were discovered. Three 
editions have appeared in English” (pp. 21, 22). 

The author of these works died in 1541, at the early age of forty-one 
years. Ife did not separate himself from the Roman Catholic church, 
but was at heart and substantially in agreement with Luther and Melanc- 
thon. His Commentary on Matthew is written with great simplicity and 
good judgment. He was by no means deficient in biblical learning. His 
devout feeling guided him into the essential truth. We append a few 
extracts from his commentary on the twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew. 
They show that his views on the second coming of Christ are as fair, 
self-consistent, and judicious as are the views of the majority uf recent 
commentators. He looked at the second coming of Christ in its practical 
aspect, and felt that it was near for all the purposes of a holy and circum- 
spect life, although he did not believe that it was near in its historical 
relations. 

“T find more difficulty in understanding this chapter than any other of 
the New Testament; 1 will state what I do understand of it up to this 
present time: remitting myself to a better and more certain apprehension ” 
(p. 418). Having stated that the disciples inquired of Christ first when 
Jerusalem would be destroyed, and secondly when the end of the world 
would come, Valdés proceeds: “I understand that Christ answered on 
both subjects so blending the one with the other, that the disciples might 
confirm themselves in their thought, that they both should be accomplished 
at the same time. The reason why Christ thus answered them I do not 
know; I do indeed think that the disciples were mainly led, by this reply, 
to think that the world would come to its end in their time, as I have 
commented upon St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 51 and 52); nay, from 2 Peter iii. 
9 it appears, that some Christians of the primitive church began to vacil- 
late in their faith, seeing that Christ delayed his coming; and it is possible 
that Christ may have replied thus confusedly to the disciples, in order to 
hold us ever expectant of his coming. Which expectation works these 
two effects upon those whom it involves; the one is, that it keeps them 
spiritually joyous and contented; whilst the other is, that it, to a great 
extent, mortifies in those, who hope, all desires and aims of the flesh and 
of the world; whilst I experimentally know the divine efficacy of this 
expectation of Christ, and I hold it to be certain, that this hope is that 
divine virtue placed between faith and charity” (pp. 418, 419). On 
verses 15-22 Valdés remarks: “ These words, which relate to the 
judgment, with those which relate to Jerusalem, and even to the persecu- 
tions of true Christians that have been, and that shall be to the end of 
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the world, are so commixed, that man can « 
the other” (p. 425). On verses 37-44 we re 
wherein the day of judgment is compared to 
to what I have stated on 1 Thess. v. 2-4, tha 
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this day of judgment is about to come, and | 
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just as the happy return of the Jewish nai 
shadow of the most happy return of the Chri 
rection, to the kingdom of God and life ete: 
Jerusalem; so the special ruin of Jerusalem, 
the hardships, and with the miseries that wen 
of the general ruin of the whole world, witt 
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Critica AND ExeceticaL COMMENTARY 
By Heinrich August Wilhelm Meyer, T 
Hannover. — Two new volumes of the 
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the Epistles of Paul to Timothy and Titus 
Pastor at Wittenfurden bei Schwerin. 1 
Fourth Improved and Enlarged Edition 
Hunter, B.D., Late Scholar in Hebrew an 
University of Glasgow. 8vo. pp. 379. 
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AN INQUIRY CONCERNING THE RELATION | 
By G. Frederick Wright, Professor of the 
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Logic of Christian Evidences, and Studie 
16mo. pp. 114. Boston: Congregational 
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others positively disbelieve it, but deem it unwise to make a public 
avowal of their disbelief. They regard it as the dictate of prudence to 
declare that the doctrine is not proved to be true, rather than to declare 
that it is proved to be false. One class believe that the punishment of 
men who remain sinners until the final judgment will be eternal, but that 
some men dying impenitent will become holy in the intermediate state, 
and will be on the right hand of the Judge at the last day. Another 
class do not positively believe in this conversion of men after they have 
left the world, but still do not positively disbelieve in it. Still another 
class are convinced that there will be an opportunity for pardon after 
death, but they deem it their duty to assert that there may be such an 
opportunity rather than to assert that there will be. They do not intend 
to deceive their neighbors, but they govern themselves by the old maxim 
not to pour too brilliant a light upon eyes which have been long bandaged 
and remain diseased. Some persons deceive themselves, and entertain a 
real disbelief in the eternal punishment of all who die impenitent, but 
imagine that their disbelief is merely a doubt; others for a time harbor 
nothing more than a doubt, but it gradually and insensibly slides into a 
disbelief. The volume of Professor Wright is valuable for the impres- 
sion which it makes that there is but little difference between the moral 
effect of a doubt in regard to this doctrine and the moral effect of 
a disbelief in it. Each cuts the nerve of the Biblical appeals to the 
transgressor. The Professor says: “If those persons err who unduly 
push upon the attention of the world their doubts respecting the earthly 
limits of man’s probation, their error involves irretrievable consequences. 
To adopt a theory which leads to an erroneous depreciation of the 
importance of this life, and of the extent of the mercies enjoyed by all 
men in it, is a most serious matter. In the ordinary affairs of life we 
adopt such a course of action as shall guard against evils which are 
not only not probable, but are scarcely more than possible. We insure 
our houses not because it is probable they will burn, but because it is 
possible they may be consumed by fire. In our ignorance we compel 
our doubts to Jean upon the side of safety. If we are not sure whether 
the train leaves at half-past ten or at eleven, we advise our friend who 
needs to go upon it to be present at half-past ten. A little reflection 
will show to any one that underlying all the activities of evangelical 
Christendom is the belief that what is done for the salvation of men 
must be done in this world. and for the living. Remove this belief from 
our congregations, and relieve the rising generation of ministers and 
active laymen from the burden of this responsibility, and you have cut 
the nerve of nearly every form of evangelical activity. The removal of 
this belief would. almost of necessity, cause missionary zeal to flag and 
efforts for revivals of religion to cease. For if it be true that God has 
left himself as free to offer pardon to sinners after death as before, and 
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sonable beings, act as if the evidence were positive. The Scriptures are 
not, however, altogether silent upon the question ; but both directly and 
by implication, upon any fair interpretation, raise the fear, if they do not 
compel the positive belief, that the eternal future of every man is staked 
upon his conduct here” (pp. 50, 51). The author would probably say : 
“We do not know that there will be a man living on the earth to-morrow ; 
it may be that all men will die within an hour from this time.” In saying 
this he would not intend to imply that any doubt on this subject is 
rational. His meaning is explained in sentences like the following: “ In 
finding a basis for practical action, man is compelled to weigh evidence, 
to balance probabilities, to follow the best light he has, and then boldly to 
act upon the evidence which is most clear. It is a fatal mistake to suffer 
one’s activities to be paralyzed by the residuum of doubts which disclose 
themselves in connection with even the most surely-grounded systems of 
faith. We should by all means follow the light, but let it be the cleanest 
light attainable. We should yield to the evidence, but by all means let it 
be the strongest evidence. Before taking that new departure (urged upon 
us of late by some) from the faith of our fathers, and persuading ourselves 
so to regard death that it shall lose its supreme significance as an end of 
probation, we need to pause and consider well what we are doing, and 
the grounds upon which we make the change. ..... Upon a theme of such 
immense practical significance, it is certainly the part of wisdom to bow 
our heads in reverence, and wait for very clear light before we disturb 
the old foundations. The consent of many generations of the good, who, 
with all their faults, we cannot doubt have been under the general guidance 
of the promised Divine Spirit, cannot but have great weight with truly 
pious hearts. Those who believe that probation may not end with this 
life should be able to prove it from the Scriptures with great conclusive- 
ness before they claim recognition for their views” (pp. 20, 21). 

Doubtless the Professor might have made stronger statements than 
these ; but in such modest statements is the hiding of his power. They 
show how far removed he is from the rhetorical, not to say superficial, 
argumentation of Canon Farrar and other opposers of the biblical escha- 
tology. The considerate, cautious, restrained style of Professor Wright 
makes the impression that a scientific habit of mind leads an honest 
inquirer to a belief in the doctrine that all men who die impenitent will 
endure the unending penalty of the law. 

To those who have not seen the present volume it may be needful to 
say that the first chapter contains an instructive introduction to the 
argument of the volume; the second chapter exposes the weakness of the 
reasons adduced for believing that there is a probation after death; the 
third chapter adduces the biblical passages which must be explained 
away if there is such a probation; the fourth chapter adduces the argu- 
ments to prove that the awards of the judgment-day are endless ; the fifth 
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chapter contains many profound and solemn remarks on the practical 
consequences of doubt in regard to the doctrine, the relation of this doc- 
trine to others, etc. 

The practical influence of the whole volume is so deep, and the moral 
tone of it is so healthful, that it ought to be circulated extensively among 
thoughtful laymen, as well as clerical scholars. The theological seminary 
at Oberlin is to be congratulated on the accession to its professional corps _ 
of a man so candid, sensible, and learned as Professor Wright. 


GEOMETRY AND FaitH. A Supplement to the Ninth Bridgewater 
Treatise. By Thomas Hill. Third Edition greatly enlarged. 12mo. 
pp. 109. Boston: Lee and Shepard; New York: Charles T. Dil- 
lingham. 1882. 


The first two editions of this volume are well known to our readers; 
the third edition is much improved. The careful study of it will reward 
the clergyman, even if he has perused either of the previous editions. 
Dr. Hill is one of the most suggestive and instructive of American authors. 
He is admirably qualified to write what may be called “a Bridgewater 
Treatise.” The perusal of his writings is well fitted to correct the too 
prevalent taste for sentimental and sensational appeals. It will tone the 
mind up to solid and substantial thought. 


THE Human Mrinp. A Treatise in Mental Philosophy. By Edward 
John Hamilton, D.D. 12mo. pp. viii, 720, New York: Robert 
Carter and Brothers. 1882. 


This work is obviously the result of original and independent thought. 
As such it deserves high praise. It is fitted to interest the general 
reader. It was not designed exclusively for the class-room of a colleze. 
In this respect, also, it merits commendation. It is one sign that nvt 
merely professional students, but also a large class of laymen, feel an 
mterest in the study of the human mind. This study must be profitable 
to them, and it tends to prepare them for the study of the divine mind 
— for theological investigation. 

The merit of a treatise on mental philosophy is determined in large 
degree by its definitions. In these Dr. Hamilton is sometimes very 
felicitous. The following are specimens of them: “Mental philosophy 
is the science—that is, the accurate and systematized knowledge — 
of the intellect...... The mind or intellect is the power of thinking” 
(p. 1). “In all acts of consciousness, and in these acts only, we per 
ceive, as one complex object, the ego, its powrer, and its activity” (p. 
855). Many other definitions in the treatise are equally fortunate. 
Some, however, are not so. The definition of mental state, as distinct 
from mental act, is obscure. Thus: “An intellectual state may be re- 
garded as a continuous activity, and an intellectual action as a momentary 
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one. The latter either terminates at once, or is the beginning of a mo- 
mentary activity. ..... Doubt, certainty, conviction, belief, knowledge, 
ignorance, are states; perceiving, recollecting, judging, imagining are 
actions” (p. 69). In the fifteenth chapter of this treatise, however, the 
word “ belief” is used as denoting an act, rather than what the author 
calls a state, of the mind. Thus: “The various degrees of credence 
[conviction, belief] are indicated by such words as presuming, conjecturing, 
guessing, supposing, trusting, thinking, believing, apprchending, seeing, 
knowing, and the like” (p. 101). In the sixteenth chapter, the word 
“judgment,” also, is used as denoting an act, rather than a state. Thus, 
“Judgment is the formation of belief in consequence of presented evi- 
dence” (p. 109). On the preceding page Dr. Hamilton says: ‘This 
judging is not precisely identical with believing, but is the initial act of 
forming a belief” (p. 108). 

To say that Dr. Hamilton is subject to criticism, is to repeat what may 
be said of every philosopher in this department, or, indeed, in any othea 
We are happy to find in his treatise many characteristics worthy of un- 
qualified praise. He has a sincere love of truth, and evidently means to 
be candid and impartial. Many of his thoughts on the will and moral 
agency are valuable for a theologian. We trust that our clerical readers 
will regard the volume as worthy to be placed on the same shelf as that 
which holds the more famous systems of mental philosophy. 


A History or Curistian Doctrines. By the late Dr. K. R. Hagen- 
bach, Professor of Theology at Basel. Translated from the Fifth and 
Last German Edition, with Additions from other Sources. With an 
Introduction by G. H. Plumptre, D.D., Professor of Divinity in King’s 
College, London; Examining Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Vol. III. 8vo. pp. 446. New York: Scribner and Welford. 


This closing volume of an exceptionally valuable work is enriched with 
an index to the present and the two preceding volumes. The index con- 
tains fifty-five pages. 


THE LiFe or Epmunp S. Jangs, D.D., LL.D., late Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. By Henry B. Ridgeway, D.D. 12mo. 
pp. xii, 428. New York: Phillips and Hunt; Cincinnati: Walden and 
Stowe. 1882. 


“Edmund Storer Janes was born in the town of Sheffield, Berkshire 
County, Mass., on the 27th day of April 1807.” His different ancestors 
in this country resided in different places, as New Haven, Ct., Northamp- 
ton, Mass., Wallingford, Ct., and Sheffield, Mass. Some of them were 
thus under strong Puritan influences. While the teacher of a district 
school, young Janes pursued the study of law, and intended to be a law- 
yer. In April 1830 he was licensed to preach the gospel. In 1836 he 
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was a Methodist preacher in Philadelphia. While in that city he pursued 
the study of medicine, and afterwards obtained the degree of M.D. from 
the University of Vermont. Thus his want of a college education was in 
some degree supplied by his acquaintance with legal and medical science. 
He was an eminently successful pastor in various places. He was con- 
secrated a bishop of the church in the year 1844, when he was only thirty- 
seven years of age. In this office he was remarkably energetic and faith- 
ful. He was true to the Methodist theory that the Episcopate is “an 
office, not an order.” His multiplied journeys and exhausting labors are 
indicated in a letter written in 1870, twenty-six years after he had been 
consecrated to the bishopric: “ I have several times, when sailing on the 
ocean, seen a little bird which had been driven out to sea by the storm, 
light on the vessel panting for breath, all exhausted, and just ready to 
perish. Poor little spent thing ! it could not sing to please an angel. It 
could only put its head under its wing and say, ‘Let me be quiet.’ OQ! 
how often has my condition been similar. Fatigued with labor, wearied 
with travel, oppressed with cares, teased by dissatisfied preachers and 
churches, perplexed with questions of administration day after day and 
week after week, until, all exhausted, hardly alive, I reach the ship of love 
called home, and every part of my body and every faculty of my soul says, 
‘QO, let me rest—rest! Don’t disturb me —let me rest’” (pp. 338). 
After having been forty-six years a minister and thirty-two years a bishop, 
this good man died September 18, 1876, in the seventieth year of his age. 
The Memoir of the Bishop is important, as it illustrates the career of a 
man who in some particulars was self-made. It exhibits the advantages 
derived by a clergyman from his industrious habits formed in early youth. 
It is also important as it gives a clear view of the Methodist ecclesiastical 
polity. We do not know where we can find, within so small a compass, 
so clear a statement of this polity in its practical workings as we find in 
some pages of this volume. After describing the unprecedented growth 
of the denomination in the United States, the biographer remarks: 
“ This growth, at once solid and diffused, was due to no one human agency 
so much as to its organized and organizing itinerant ministry. The regu- 
lar ministers are a body of travelling preachers, all under direct super 
vision, controlling and being controlled. Theoretically — and the theory 
is the result of experiment rather than of @ priori speculation — nothing 
can be more complete than the Methodist system. The class-meeting, 
composed of private members, as the unit, is in charge of one who is the 
leader ; the classes and leaders ure in charge of the pastor; the pastors 
and leaders are under the oversight of presiding elders; and the presid- 
ing elders, pastors, and all official members are under the supervision of 
Bishops or General Superintendents; and all officers of every grade act 
under the authority of the General Conference, the highest legislative and 
judicial body known to the church, and are amenable to the rules and 
regulations which it, under certain restrictions, may enact” (p. 76). 
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“ The Episcopacy, like the pastorate, is itself an itinerant ministry — 
the Bishops having no diocese, but being required to travel at large in the 
work — so that when its functions are exercised upon any one measure or 
in any one place, it concentrates for the time the wisdom which is based 
upon the widest observation. 

“ This feature of itinerant general superintendency in the Episcopacy 
had the additional advantage of promoting uniformity of doctrine and 
discipline in the Methodist Episcopal Church. The history of Episcopacy 
in the primitive Church shows that the doctrines and usages of the 
Churches at different prominent centers — such as Carthage, Rome, An- 
tioch, Alexandria, and Constantinople — varied with the opinions and 
habits of the Bishops who occupied the several sees, and thus variations 
in creed and custom arose, and gradually hardened into obstinate and 
irreconcilable differences. 

“ The Methodist Episcopalians were fortunate in a provision tending to 
guard against the recurrence of such an evil in their own constitution and 
history. It could not be otherwise than that their system should be tested 
in its first beginning, and that like all other systems depending upon the 
assent of free people, it should be liable to ruptures and losses; yet it is 
remarkable to what extent it composed differences, resisted fundamental 
changes, survived transient secessions, retained its integrity, and pushed 
its way through all difficulties, and became numerically the foremost reli- 
gious body of the nation. It requires but a glance to see the agency of a 
simple, pure, unworldly, travelling superintendency in it all” (pp. 77, 78). 


MartTIN LUTHER AND HIS WoRK. By John H. Treadwell. 12mo. pp. 
iv, 248. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1881. 


It is rather remarkable that no allusion is found in this volume to the 
Life of Luther by President Barnas Sears. The President collected ma- 
terials for a voluminous Memoir of the Reformer ; this he never published ; 
but as a preparation for it he published an abridged Memoir, which is 
written in an admirable style and contains the result of prolonged and 
indefatigable study. It deserves to be reprinted. The volume of Mr. 
Treadwell is highly interesting. In a striking way it develops the power 
of a single man whose great mind is guided by a good heart. One remark 
made by Luther's early teacher, Trebonius, is an impressive motto for 
every master of a common school: “J uncover my head to honor the 
consuls, chancellors, doctors, and masters who shall one day proceed from 
this school.” 


Tue Fartus or tug Wortp. St. Giles’ Lectures. 12mo. pp. vi, 
364. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1882. 
Twelve lectures constitute this volume — two by Dr. John Caird, on the 
Relizions of India; one by Dr. George Matheson, on the Religion of China; 
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one by Rev. John Milne, on the Religion of 
Dodds, on the Religion of Ancient Egypt; ot 
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Bacox. By Thomas Fowler, M.A. F.S.A, 
University of Oxford, Fellow of Lincoln Cc 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1881. 
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style. We often detect the hand of a master in the composition of them. 
They will amply repay perusal. They express the Unitarian faith with 
much power, sometimes with much beauty. Our attention has been 
arrested by various passages, which if they had been written in defence 
of orthodox doctrines would have been regarded as felicitous. For ex- 
ample, if Dr. Ware had been attempting to illustrate the evangelical view 
of man’s entire sinfulness by nature, he would have been regarded as quite 
graphic in the following account of man’s moral condition before the 
advent of our Saviour : 

‘‘For what was life at that time, what had life been? Could anything 
be more low, more hopeless, more degrading, not only among its average 
peoples, but among its better, its representative men? Do we really get 
at life in its any expression, except in the very rarest instances, that any 
way betrays a knowledge or appreciation of great duties and possible 
growths, or a conception of it as an inward being rather than an outward 
growth? The very idea of life was in the dark. The corruption that 
reeked and festered history everywhere hints at, but does not unveil. The 
world was dead in trespasses and sins. It was one drear charnel-house; 
and all the natural trapping of society, and all the apparent solidity of 
empire, and all the elegance and culture and luxury of here and there, 
this and the other, were but the thin veil drawn over the body of a death 
whose ghastly horrors were suggested by the very magnificence of the 
shroud enclosing them. Life was dead. There was no moral man, — 
more than that, there was no spiritual man; no lofty, unselfish devotion, 
aspiration, no generous self-abnegation ; no desire to press beyond the 
satisfaction of the day; nothing of that which to-day makes the better 
life of civilization, the life of our imperfect Christianity. Life needed to 
be brought to light, and a resurrection of man not so much from the grave 
as from the death of sin” (pp. 179, 180). 

While reading the Memoir of Bishop Janes we were interested in his 
account of his friend Governor Wright, who died while the American 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Berlin. The Bishop says that “ when the Gov- 
ernor was about twenty-six years of age, he fully determined one evening 
at a Methodist meeting to become a Christian, and before the break of 
the next day he rejoiced in the salvation of divine grace” (Memoir of 
Rev. E. S. Janes, D.D., LLD., p. 103). Many persons would smile at this 
account, and regard it as unphilosophical. In the following paragraph 
Dr. Ware is not speaking of regeneration. If he had been he would 
have been regarded as admitting the possibility of an instantaneous 
moral change. He certainly is not unphilosophical in asserting : 

‘¢ That is a new day, the dawn of a new life to the boy, when he had 
taken himself out of the routine of the child, and resolved to be some- 
thing in lesson or play or conduct; and the thrill with which the young 
man put his hand on his earnest life-work tingles yet along the very nerves 
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of age. It makes us almost giant to feel the 

pose. The lioness, reproached because she gi 
plied, “Yes; but that a lion.” And the one li 
to grow into the one thing of life, is a birth to 
gotten. After it, we are never the same. It | 
tions, limitations: it has put a spirit in us as tl 
a broader life, the quick play of whose pulses, ¥ 
man, impels us to thought and deed. You ma; 
how he scems to have sprung in a night into a 
himself down a child, he arose a man, — the 
creature in all the grand, fixed purpose and rei 
member the leap you made yourself, shut out 
you had come up to the great crisis and turnin 
what to be, and had set your first foot out in 

turned the new leaf in life. In that act, yo 
more of a man than you knew for, had more o 
you; and life, which turned from you as play 
new garb of yoke-fellow. It is a proud, a sole 
sees the soul register its purpose and write it a 
‘This one thing I do, come weal, come woe, 
of time, come sorrow and distress and loss, — 
I stand, this I do’; and the life of slow, earnes 
partakes of the grandeur of the birth” (pp. 59 
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Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of St. Paul’s 
Exegesis in the University of Oxford. Thir 
Vol. 1. pp. ix, 864. Vol. 11, Second Series, 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1 
The discourses of Dr. Liddon deserve to be 

they are. He is not afraid of long sermons, n: 

pulpit. The sermons of Robertson and of Sta 

the standard of orthodoxy, but also to foster 

Biblical argument in support of evangelical trt 

Liddon as always exact or felicitous in his reas 

as in the main, sound and convincing. His in 

readers firm and stalwart defenders of the fait 
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By Theodore D. Woolsey. Second Editic 
328. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Of the first edition of this work we have 1 

opinion. ‘The present revised edition is mor 

than the first and merits a wide circulation. 
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A. 
Abbott’s Primitive Industry, noticed, 
207. 
Adams, Rev. F. S., article by, 248. 
Arnold, Rev. A. N., article by, 418. 
Avery, Prof. John, article by, 230. 
Article in the Revised Version, The, 
article on, by Prof. William S. 
Tyler, 159; the enthusiastic re- 
ception given to the Revised Ver- 
sion, 159; the new revision not 
perfect, 160; disappointment in 
regard to it, 161; needless altera- 
tions, 161; defence of these al- 
terations, 162; the English that is 
not English, 168; the manner in 
which the Greek article has been 
rendered into English, 163; many 
changes made by the revisers shed 
light on the text, 163; the Greek 
article cannot always be rendered 
by the definite article in English, 
164; the Greek idiom in regard 
to the article with the proper 
names wholly different from the 
English, 165; the Greek words 
for God, Lord, and Christ used 
in the New Testament as proper 
names, 166; the article prefixed 
to the name Christ used as an 
official title, 167; the article never 
prefixed to the name of God when 
used as his proper name, 167; 
the omission of the article with 
God peculiarly significant, 169 ; 
its omission before the word son, 
169; the article as used with the 
word wiorts, 172; the insertion 
of the article in English before a 
noun which omits it in Greek, 
172; the generic article, 173; the 
neric article as prefixed to 
fhings, 175; alterations in the 
Lord’s prayer, 176; the expression 
“deliver us from the evil one,” 
176; the right rendering of the 
passages under number xiii. of the 
emendations recommended by the 
American committee, 180; the Au- 
thorized Version followed in one 


division of the class and de 

from in another, 180 ; an objection 
of a doctrinal nature, 188; use 
of the article in the phrases “ the 
law ” and “ the dead,” 184 ; the last 
thirteen verses of Rom. i1.,185 ; the 
expression “ from the dead,” 187; 
folly of a servile imitation of the 
original in any translation, 188; 
obligations of the public to the 
revisers, 188. 


B. 
Beal’s Commentary on St. Paul’s 


Epistle to the mans, noticed, 
202; Holiness as Understood b 
the Writers of the Bible, noticed, 
204. 


Betts’ Juén de Valdés’ Commentary 


on Matthew, noticed, 778. 


Buddha, Legend of the, and the Life 


of the Christ, article on, by S. 
Kellogg, D.D., 458; main con- 
tents of the Buddha, 458; the 
Fo-pen-hing, 460; the Pujawalia 
and the Nidana Katha, 461; sum- 
ming up of the Buddha by Dr. 
Eitel, 465; coincidences between 
the Buddha and the life of Christ 
too numerous to be overlooked, 
466; these coincidences how ex- 
plained, 466; supposed derivation 
of the life of Christ from the 
Buddha incredible, 467; the ar- 
ment on the subject as set forth 

y Prof. J. E. Carpenter, 468; 
the testimony in regard to the life 
of Christ has been carefully ex- 
amined, 469; the tales about the 
Buddha written into pretended 
lives of Christ, 470; the coinci- 
dences how to be explained, 472; 
date and origin of each one of the 
legends of the Buddha, 473; the 
title Tathagata rendered “ He 
that should come,” 475; the Bud- 
dha spoken of as a Saviour, 476; 
teaching as to the pre-existence 
of the Buddha, 476; incarnation of 
the Buddha and the conception 
of Christ, 478; an incident analo- 
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gous to the persecution of the 
infant Jesus by Herod, 482; 
blessing of the infant Buddha by 
‘Asita and by an old man, 482; 
miracles consecrating, the record, 
484; memory of the promise of a 
deliverer, 485; possible coinci- 
dences between the two narratives, 
486 ; derivation of certain features 
in the legend of the Buddha from 
Christian sources, 489 ; striking 
contrast of the legend with the life 
of Christ, as to genuineness, 491; 
sculptures on the Buddhist topes 
at Sanchi as proving the early 
date of the legend, 493 ; opportu- 
nity for transter of incidents from 
the life of Christ to the legend of| 
the Buddha, 495 ; existence of a 
Christian church in southwestern 
India from very remote antiquity, 
495; summary ofthe argument,496. 
Butler, James D., article by, 401. 


Cc. 

Chadwick's The Man Jesus, noticed, 
199. 

Christ, The Trial of: a Diatessaron 
with Dissertations, article on, by 
Henry C. Vedder, 648; a Diates- 
saron, account of the trial, 648; 
chronology of the trial, 652; ques- 
tion as to the place of the trial, 
653; the trial described by Luke 
the ‘same as that described by 
Matthew and Mark, 655; legal 
aspects of the trial, 656; four 

les observed incriminal jurispru- 
dence by the Jews, 656; these rules 
in force in the time of Christ, 
658; preliminary examinations, 
660; trial before the Sanhedrim, 
662; the time and place of the 
trial illegal, 662; the conduct of 
the trial illegal, 663; the morning 
session, 665; the Jewish autonomy, 
666; question as to the jurisdiction 
of the Sanhedrim over capital of- 
fences, 667 ; testimony of the Tal- 
mud as to the point, 668; analogy 
of the Roman law, 669 ; reference 
to John x) 81, 669; passages 
from Josephus, 671; testimony in 
the Acts chat the Jews had juris- 
diction in capital cases, 672: 

Cobb, Rev. Wm. Henry, articles by, 
104, 519, 751. 
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stage of the exegetic process, to 
reproduce discourse in its con- 
tinuity, 216; the New Testament 
to be interpreted as a spoken book, 
217; the phrase to be taken as the 
unit of thought, rather than single 
words, 218; the writer’s indivi 
ality seen in recombining discourse 
according to its consecutive unity, 
219; the final stage of the exegetic 
process, to reproduce the organic 
unity of discourse, 220; in exe- 
gesis the constructive aim should 
control the entire plan of work, 
224; one should penetrate be- 
neath mere mechanism, and dis- 
cern powers, 226; the Scriptures 
should be read consecutively, 227; 
exegetical work should be largely 
expended on an English version, 
228; the question of inspiration, 
229. 


F. 
Foote’s Annals of King’s Chapel, 
noticed, 397. 
Foster's Cyclopedias, noticed, 397. 


Gibson’s The Mosaic Era, noticed, 
592. 

Greece as a European Kingdom, by 
Rev. A. N. Arnold, D.D., 418; 
interest felt in the Greek Revolu- 
tion, 418 ; detail of its principal 
events, 419; its outbreak, 420; 
Adamantios Koraes, an early actor 
in it, 420; Constantinos Rhigas, 
421; some incidents of the early 
strugcle, 421; naval successes, 
423; Marco Botsaris, 424; severe 
reverses, 425; European nations 
unwilling to interfere, 425; effect 
of the massacre at Scio, 427; 
Greeks led to trust in their own 
valor,429; generalinterest aroused 
in Europe, 430; Russia renews its 
proposal for a conference, 431 ; 
disastrous effect of the death of 
the Czar Alexander, 433 ; treaty 
between England, France, and 
Russia, 434; battle of Navarino, 
434; wretched state of the Greeks 
in 1827, 436; establishment of the 
kingdom of Greece, 437; Otho 
becomes king, 438; Otho de- 
throned, 4389; William George 
becomes king, 440; a new era of 
Vou. XXXXI. No. 156. 
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prosperity for Greece, 441; new 
constitution, 441; state of educa- 
tion in Greece, 443; the Greek 
press, 444; trade and industry, 
444; commerce and agriculture, 
445; internal improvements, 446; 
complaint that the Greeks have 
been remiss in the payment of 
their loans, 447; the Greeks 
have suffered from their creditors, 
448; the prevalence of brigand- 
age, 449; claims of Greece for the 
enlargement of her territory, 451 ; 
the right to an extension incon- 
testable, 452; change in the re- 
lations of Greece to the European 
powers, 455; England more and 
more interested in behalfof Greece, 
456; the times propitious, 457. 


nbach’s History of Christian 
trines, noticed, 785. 

Hamilton’s, Dr. E. G., The Human 
Mind, noticed, 784. 

Hill, Rev. Thomas, D.D., article by, 
844 ; Geometry and Faith, noticed, 

I. 

India, Protestant Missions in, article 
on, 230. 

Isaiah xl.-lxvi., The Language of, 
article on, by Rev. Wm. Henry 
Cobb, 104. 

Isaiah; a Study for Preachers, 
article on, by Prof. Archibald 
Duff, 270; the consciousness that 
ministers have much to learn,270 ; 
argument from life for the value 
of Old Testament theology to the 
preachers of life, 271; beginning 
of Isaiah’s ministry, 272; man’s 
truest devotion to God, an earnest 
watching of the tracings of the 
finger of Providence, 273; moral 
state of the people in Uzziah’s 
reign, 274; Isaiah during the reign 
of Ahaz, 275; his attempts to 
move the people, 276; his warn- 
ings not heeded, and the results, 
278; reign of Hezekiah, 279; 
Isaiah does not preach exclusively 
to Jews, 280 ; the siege of Samaria, 
280; his work during these 
troubles, 282; no decount of his 
words in more quiet times, 284; 
story of his latter days, not given, 
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285; lessons to be learned from 
Isaiah’s history, 286; preachers 
can learn how to preach, 287; 
are to set before man the mqtives 
that move God, 288; the preacher 
must abide with God, 290. 

Isaiah, Integrity of the Book of, ar 
ticle on, by Rev. Wm. Henry 
Cobb, 519; Cheyne’s article on 
Isaiah in the Encyclopaedia Brit- 
annica, 519; his changes of view, 
520; the argument from diction 
and from incidental allusions, 522; 
Ezekiel, the great prophet durin; 
the Captivity, 522; influence of 
Ezekiel over Isaiah B, 523; con- 
trast in regard to local color be- 
tween Ezekiel and Isaiah B, 524; 
the stand-point of the Captivity, 
that of Ezekiel, 525; Ezekiel’s 
allusions to fountains and pools, 
527; contrast between the two as 
to precious stones, 528 ; terms de- 
noting time, quantity, and color, 
529; allusions to the vegetable 
kingdom, 530; their respective 
fauna, 532; words for food and 
clothing, 534; artificial objects, 
585 ; religious terms, 587; differ- 
ent names of God, 537; the title 
“the Holy One of Israel,” 540; 
not all the older prophets employ 
a great diversity in the names of 
God, 542; Isaiah divided by some 
into ten or more sections, 544; 
the work accomplished by Nigles- 
bach, 544; the vocabulary of 
Isaiah, 545 ; argument drawn from 
the less common words, 546; cer- 
tain special words, 547; parallel 
between Isaiah xliv. 12 and Jere- 
miab x. 8, 549 ; some of the words 
found twice outside of Isaiah B, 
551; list of miscellaneous words 
in Isaiah B and Ezekiel, 552. 








Jacob's Manual of Hindo Pantheism, 
noticed, 586. 
Jacob's Book of Concord, noticed, 


583. 
Johnson, Rev. FI H., article by, 674. 


Kellogg, Rev. S. H., article by, 458. 
Knowledge, a Field of strangely 
Abandoned, article on, by George 
Mooar, D.D., 38; that which mea 
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603; meaning of ovvad{opevos, 
605; the Greek words having the 
common éAifw, 606 ; the Septua- 

int followed by the early trans- 

tors, 609; other instances of 
the use of cuvadiCouat, 610; 
extent to which the use of the 
word in the sense of “to cut” is 
recognized in the ancient Lexica 
and glossaries, 613; used in this 
sense in the second century, 614; 
a verb, same in form with the 
passive or middle of guvarilw 
of late origin and limited use, 615; 
reason for Luke’s use of the word 
as meaning to assemble with, 616 ; 
passage, 617 ; order of events after 
the second Lord’s day succeeding 
the resurrection, 618. 


M. 

Marsh, Prof. Leonard, article by, 51. 

Martensen’s Christian Ethics, no- 
ticed, 584. 

McClintock’sCyclopaedia of Biblical, 
Theological, and Ecclesiastical 
Literature, noticed, 206. 

Mead’s Philosophy of Carlyle, no- 
ticed, 207. 

Meyer’s Commentary on the New- 

estament, noticed, 780. 

Miller, Hugh, Works of, noticed, 
397. 

Missions Protestant, in India, The 
First Century of, article on, by 
Prof. John Avery, 280; the his- 
tory of Protestant missions in In- 
dia, divisible into two periods, 230; 
the first attempts to Christianize 
India, not recorded, 231; the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, 
an era in the history of India, 232 ; 
labors of Ziegenbalg, and Plut- 
schau, 2338 ; Schultze, 284; labors of 
Schwartz, 236 ; completion of the 
first half century of Protestant 
missions, 237; labors of Kiernan- 
der, 238; arrival of Schwartz in 
Ceylon, 289; work in the neich- 
borhood of Madras, 240; end of 
the first period, 242; the small- 
ness of the country which was the 
scene of missionary labor, 243 ; the 
rapid success of the missionaries 
in making converts, 244 ; apostolic 
devotion of the first missionaries, 


246; missionary operations begun 
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where they were most likely to 
succeed, 246. 

Monotheism, the Development of 
Among the Greeks, article on 
by Dr. Edward Zeller. Trans- 
lated by Edwin H. Mead, 619; 
claims of the subject on the in- 
terest of students, 619; the Greek 
religion originally polytheism,620; 
a king of gods found in all reli- 
gions, 620; gradual purification 
of the popular faith accomplished 
in two ways, 622; influence of 
the poets in this respect, 622; 
faith in a future recompense, gain- 
ing strength, 626; influence of 
philosophy, 627; case of Xeno- 
phanes, 628; Heraclitus, 630 ; 
a fragment of Empedocles, 630; 
the Sophists, 631 ; the theatre,632; 
Socrates,633 ; certain philosophers 
who assumed a bolder tone to- 
wards the popular religion, 685; 
the Sceptics and the Epicureans, 
636; Socrates followed by the 
most important philosophers after 
him, especially Plato, 637; purer 
principles than those put forth by 
them scarcely to be found among 
Christians, 638; Aristotle one 
with Plato on all important points, 
639; the Stoics, 640; eclecticism 
of the Roman period, 642; blend- 
ing of Judaism with Pagan the- 
ology, 643 ; Greek philosophy be- 
comes the last champion of Pagan- 
ism, 645; the Neo-Platonic school, 
646. 

Mooar, Rev. George, D.D., article 
by, 38. 

Mozley’s Reminiscences, Oriel Col- 
lege and the Oxford Movement, 
noticed, 592. 


N. 

Necessity and Infinity, article on, 
by Thomas Hill, D.D., LL.D., 
844; Harris’s three species of 
necessity, 344; Comte’s and 
Strauss’ as to the belief of neces- 
sity, 345; three elements in the 
child’s first intellectual conception, 
346 ; in the universe this physical 
unity that it gives or could give 
to our nervous system a movement 
modifying our consciousness, 347 ; 
motion only conceivable as the 
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passage of something capable of 
motion under pressure of a force 
that can produce motion, 349; 
Leibnitz’s doctrine that the 
amount of force in the universe is 
constant, 350; the sum of the 
gravitating power in the cosmic 

les remains constant, 351; 
three forces, each equal to itself in 
the universe, 852; the universe, 


the manifestation of an omnipres- | 


ent power, 352; real being, pre- 
dicable only of that which is un- 
caused, 358 ; a wise God will waste 
no force, 854; all matter moving 
towards a position of stable equi- 
librium, 855; Chase’s doctrine 
that all cosmical phenomena are 
manifestations of one omnipresent 
power, 356; impossible for God 
to create a real period of time no 
portion of which should be before 
or after a given instant, 357; con- 
tradictions in spiritual things un- 
avoidable, 358 ; that virtue is the 
highest good, seen by God from 
the beginning, 359; external na- 
ture must contain unstable equili- 
brium which can be turned in any 
direction, 360 ; a necessity for nat- 
ural evils, 360 ; human knowledge 
can discern no means of avoiding 
all suffering, 861; better it is ob- 
jected not to create than to create 
with the necessity of suffering, 
862 ; the happiness of a sinner less 


important than the blessedness of | Pettingell’s 


a saint, 362; sin more than ignor- 
ance, 363 ; wrong choices may be 

ersisted in indefinitely, 8363; may 
irreparable injury end in death ? 
$64; summary cf conclusions, 365. 


Phelps’s Theo 
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sis, 504; Graf’s account of the 
“Priestly Orders,” 505;  char- 
acteristics of the Deuteronomic 
priesthood, 506 ; the term Levite 
synonymous with priest, 506; 
Deuteronomy speaks of no high- 
priest, 508; Graf’s account of the 
priesthood required by the book 
of Leviticus, 508; in Leviticus 
Aaron is a high-priest, 508; the 
priests are sons of Aaron only, 
508 ; duties assigned to theAaronic 

riests the same as those assigned 


in Deuteronomy to the whole tribe 
of Levi, 510; Graf’s examination 


of the general history of priest- 
hood, 510; no distinction between 
Aaronic priests and other Levites, 
511; very uncertain account of 
the period in the wilderness, 512; 
remarkable allusions in Exodus to 
the position of the priests, 513; 
an assignment in Joshuaof priestly 
duties to all Levites, 513; allusions 
to families of Levitical priests, in 
Judges, 514; expressions used to 
designate particular priests, 515; 
history of the introduction of the 
distinction of priestly from non- 
priestly Levites, traceable, 516 ; 
testimony as to the priesthood 
which is clearly, post-exilic, 517. 


Park, Rev. Chas. W,, article by, 567. 
Perowne’s Cambridge Bible for 


Schools, noticed, 400. 
and Reimensnyder’s 
Works on Eschatology, noticed, 
578. ° 

of Preaching, no- 
ticed, 205; Men and Books, no- 
ticed, 585. 


Physical Science in the Theological 
minary, article on, 190. 
Positivism as a- Working System, 


Old Testament Historical Books, 
The History of Research concern- 


ing the, article on, by Prof. Archi- 
bald Duff, 498; the intense interest 
now felt in Hebrew religious his- 
tory, 498; a truly scientific the- 
ology must consist largely of a 
history of religion, 500; an hy- 
pothesis very different from the 
popular theory of Hebrew history, 
501; causes and rise of the hypo- 
thesis, 501; Graf’s treatise, 508; 
the new doctrine only an.hypothe- 


article on, by Rev. F. H. John- 
son, 674; three reasons for ac- 
cepting the new religion, positivism, 
674; the new religion as a restora- 
tion, 675; Comte’s account of the 
new religion, 675; G. H. Lewes’s 
account of Comte’s philosophy, 
676; Frederic Harrison’s sum- 
mary,677; a speculative discussion 
of the question not sufficient, 678; 
question as to the fitness of the 
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new religion for the part assigned 
to it, 680; lives nourished under 
positivism indebted to Christianity 
or their character, 681; modern 
positivism tested by Chinese posi- 
tivism, 682; the negative condi- 
tions of Chinese civilization favor- 
able, 684; Chinese development 
independent of extraneous influ- 
ence, 684; the existence of a full 
record of the past, 685; Chinese 
classics can now be understood, 
685; the Chinese not eastern 
congeners, 686; special fitness of 
the Chinese field as an aid in 
testing the new religion, 687; 
comparison with Mr. Arnold’s 
scheme, 688 ; orthodox theolog 

the great obstacle to the triumph 
of good over evil, 688 ; Confucian- 
ism knows nothing of theology, 
688; knows nothing of sacerdo- 
talism, 689; makes no claim to 
inspiration, 690; the belief of the 
Chinese in a personal] immortality, 
691; the method of Jesus, 692 ; 
a change of the inner man, 698 ; 
the secret of Jesus, 694; sweet 
reasonableness, 696 ; force of ex- 
ample as insisted on by Confucius, 
697; balance in everything Con- 
fucius’s ideal of virtue, 698; the 
sayings of Christ not characterized 
by sweet reasonableness, 699 ; 
suffering indirectly caused by 
Christianity, 700; culture, 701; 
an important place in every system 
held by culture, 702; culture 
maintained in China by means of 
organization, 703; the requisite 
machinery for drawing out the 
good in the nation, 704; Chinese 
enthusiasm for education, 705; 
breadth and freedom said to be 
wanting, 705; deficiencies not 
the result of a lack of broad ideas, 
706; liberal views of culture, 
706; the Chinese why distinguished 
by arrested development, 707; 
the positivism of Comte humanity, 
708; the religion of the state has 
its symbol in the emperor, 709; 
the worship of ancestors, 710; the 
religion of humanity most reason- 
able for a civilized people, 711; 
the worship of spirits misconstrued 


in two ways, 712; Comte’s deifi- 
cation of the idea of humanity 
like that of the Chinese, 712; the 
Chinese not looking to the future, 
718; the motive power, 714 ; the 
subjection of the intellect to the 
heart, 715; the innate goodness 
of man emphasized, 716; great 
prominence given to moral per- 
fection, 716; the personal existence 
of the soul after death, 717; M. 
Comte’s precept, “Live for others,” 
718; conclusion, 719; contents of 
a subsequent Article, 720. 

Publications, Recent English, 197, 
893, 575, 774; Foreign Theologi- 
cal, 382. 

Punchard’s History of Congregation- 
alism, noticed, 205. 

Putnam’s Report on United States 
Geographical Surveys, noticed, 
208. 


R. 

Ridgeway’s Life of Bishop Janes, 
noticed, 785. 

Robbins, Rev. R. D. C., article by, 
722. 

Romans, The Epistle to the, in the 
Revised Version, article on, by 
Rev. R. D. C. Robbins, 722; the 
objections to the Revised Version 
in general in full force in regard 
to the Epistle to the Romans, 722; 
the Revised Version in many 

laces, an improvement on the 
Old Version, 723; the definite 
article, 723; prepositions, 725; 
the relative pronoun, 726; the 
verb, 727; the Greek text, 728; 
changes in particular words and 
phrases, 730; ellipses in the old 
and new versions, 732; changes 
in punctuation, 733; marginal 
readings, 784; examination of par- 
ticular passages. 

Romanism, Unintelligent Treatment 
of, article on, by Rev. Charles C. 
Starbuck, 1; controversy with 
Catholicism necessary, 1; Roman 
Catholicism absorbed in Roman- 
ism, 2; proofs of heedlessness and 
ignorance on the part of Protest- 
ants in their attacks on Romanism, 
8; their treatment of the church 
of Rome as if she were a sect 
like the Gnostics the fundamental 
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blunder,S ; Rome treated as having 
suddenly become antichrist under 
the successor of Gregory the Great, 
4; wrong attempts tomake Rome 
out doctrinally worse than she is, 
5; inveterate calumnies against 
the Catholic priesthood, 6; what 
is really meant by the doctrine of 
papal infallibility, 8; Catholics 
not to be found fault with as 
lacing the pope above Peter, 
10; the process of deifying the 
pope now going on, 11; Eu- 
ne Lawrence’s treatment of 
uis of France, 14; caution as 
to accepting Jews as allies against 
Rome, 15; a revolt against Rome 
often a revolt in effect against 
Christianity, 16; hostility of Rome 
against freemasonry, 18; caution 
as to laws against any religious 
sects and their supposed misdeeds, 
20; the law cannot protect the 
victims of superstition, 21; three 
policies open to us towards the 
church of Rome, 22; nothing to 
be gained by penal legislation 
against Rome, 23; the old policy 
ot religious freedom preferable to 
all others, 25; a division of the 
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proceeded, 571; sutta, its meaning, 
572; extracts, 572. 


Schodde, Prof. Geo. H., article by,74; 


Book of Enoch, noticed, 575. 


Schools, Mediaeval German, article 


on, by James Davie Butler, LL.D., 
401 ; German popular education 
before the time of Luther, 401; 
researches of Kriegk, 401; several 
sorts of schools established in the 
first years of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, 403 ; noteworthy dates, 406; 
many of the schools originated be- 
fore 1200, 407; characteristics of 
early German school life, 408; 
severe discipline, 408; music a 
common study, 409; abuses con- 
nected with the boy-bishop, 410; 
list of school-books drawn up in 
the ninth century, 411; the re- 
ligious plays, 412; the festival of 
switch-seeking, 418; no vacations 
in the early German schools, 414; 
schools managed then very differ 
ently from now, 415; modern 
inventions traceable to German 
mediaeval mechanics, 416; the 
Reformation did not give birth 
to German schools, 417. 


Shairp’s Aspects of Poetry, noticed, 
396 


Shurman’s Kantian Ethics and the 
Ethics of Evolution, noticed, 393. 
Smith, Prof. W. Robertson, and his 


public funds never to be consented 
to, 25; many apprehensions as to 
Rome shown plausibly to be just 
in regard to Protestants, 26; 


Methodism in relation to Gen. 
Grant, 26; the alliance between 
Methodism and masonry, 27 ; the 
proper answer to these alarms, 
28; mistakes of Mrs. J. M. Wright, 
29; of Thompson’s book against 
Rome, 34; the will of: God the 
rule of obligation, 35. 


Sacred Books of the East, article 
on, by Rev. Charles W. Park, 
567; Muller’s series of transla- 
tions of Oriental sacred books, 
567; expectations have not been 
disappointed, 567; the series not 
complete, 568; the last vol. xi., 
569; it contains seven of the 
Buddhist Suttas, 569; the Pali 
language, 570; the sacred canon 
of the southern Buddhists, in three 
collections or Tripitakas, 570; the 
principles on which the translator 


Theories of Old Testament Criti- 
cism, article on, by Rev. Charles 
P. Thwing, 188; object of the 
article and sources of materials, 
133; the peculiar importance of 
Smith’s theorics, 188; definition, 
purpose, and method of biblical 
criticism, 137; objection to his 
definition and the answer, 139; 
the Hebrew text, 140; ongin of 
the text, 140; formation ot the 
Old Testament canon, 148 ; various 
traditions concerning the forma- 
tion of the canon, 143; the canon 
as fixed by Ezra and Nehemiah, 
144; by the conformity to the 
teachi of the Pentateuch, 144; 
canonicity of the Hagiographa, 
146; the origin of certain books, 
148; the Pentateuch, 148; dis- 
crepancies between the traditional 
view and the statements of the 
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historical books, 148; the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch 
not to be accepted without evi- 
dence, 150; the Pentateuch as 
known as the Law of Moses, 151; 
origin of the idea of the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch, 153; 
the Pentateuchal history when 
and where actually written, 153; 
the Pentateuch not written in the 
wilderness, 154; Moses not the 
author of the Levitical legislation, 
156; the origin of several of the 
prophetical books, 157; the later 
prophets, 157. 

Smith, Prof. W. Robertson, from a 
Conservative Stand-Point, article 
on, by Rev. John Phelps Taylor, 
291; his previous works, 291; 
review in this article of his lectures 
on The Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church, 291; the nature 
of the book to be carefully noted, 
291; the book in many respects 
excellent, 292; his assumption 
that biblical criticism is no inven- 
tion of modern scholars admitted, 
293; his inference that biblical 
criticism has yielded certain defi- 
nite results not tenable, 294; his 
statement of the traditional view 
of the Old Testament objection- 
able, 294; his own counter critical 
theory more objectionable, 295 ; 
Prof. Smith arbitrary in his choice 
of authorities, 295; rejects the 
book of Joshua and that of Chron- 
icles, 296; reasons illogically about 
Old Testament facts, 300; deals 
inaccurately with the recorded 
facts of the pre-exilian history, 
802; is guilty of bad exegesis of 
classical passages, 306; of pas- 
saves proving that priests and 
Levites are one, 307; passage re- 
lating to rituals, 809; misrepre- 
sentations of the prophets, 311; 
the prophets as antagonistic to 
the priests, 313; testimony of 
Hosea as to the Pentateuch, 315; 
to the Mosaic History, 317; the 
author’s dislocation of the Mosaic 
legislation, 318; his view of 
the Levitical legislation as com- 
pleted by Ezra, 319; the tithe 
described in Deuteronomy not a 


Smith’s Dictionar 


Levitical tithe, 821; increased 
provision for the priesthood in the 

vitical legislation, 321; all this 
abhorrent to the relationship be- 
tween the three bodies of law, 
322; correspondences between 
Deuteronomy and the first and 
Levitical legislation, 323; insuf- 
ficiency of his arguments against 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch, 324 ; he has not proved 
that the Pentateuch was written 
in the land of Canaan not before 
the kings, 826 ; a passage supposed 
to prove that the writer of the 
Pentateuch lived in western Pal- 
estine, 326; the Pentateuch’s ex- 
acter knowledge of Palestine than 
of the peninsula, 327; tical 
records not earlier than the time 
of Moses cited, 328; the assertion 
that till Deuteronomy we find no 
statement that Moses wrote down 
more than the ten commandments, 
329; testimony of the Pentateuch 
itself, 331; identity of lanzuage 
and diction between parts ad- 
mitted and parts denied to be 
Mosaic, 388; Moses’ office as a 
legislator, 334; the tradition of 
the Jewish nation, 334; the life 
of Israel, 835; Moses the only one 
qualified to write the Pentateuch, 
835; the Egyptian allusions, and 
the testimony of our Lord, 337 ; 
greater difficulties created than 
removed, 842. 


Smith’s Mediaeval Missions, noticed, 


583. 
of Christian Bi- 
ocraphy, noticed, 396. 


Speaker’s Commentary, noticed, 580. 
Species, The Practical Determina- 


tion of, article on, by Prot: Leonard 
Marsh, 51; men instinctively sep- 
arate into groups the bodies of 
the organic world, 51; the essen- 
tial differences between groups 
lie in their organific powers, 53 ; 
no principle of discrimination by 
which the limits of these groups 
may be discovered, 53; the num- 
ber of well-defined groups small, 
55; the law of species not yet dis- 
covered, 56 ; the disagreement of 
naturalists as to this how expli- 
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cable, 57; definitions of Schleiden 
and Jordan, 57; aclass of defini- 
tions based on hypothesis of de- 
sceat, 58; Cuvier’s definition, 59; 
De Candolle, 59; points of agree- 
ment between these naturalists, 
60; are organisms varying within 
observed limits of the same species? 
61; disappearance of the primor- 
dial type form in its varieties, 62; 
hybridism, 63; attempt to define 
species without hybridism, 63 ; 
genetic relations and sexual pe- 
culiarities not considered neces- 
sary as to the definition of species, 
64; views of Morton and Agamiz 
as to this, 64; their method ob- 
jectionable, 66 ; nature, according 
to one class of naturalists, econom- 
ical of primordial organisms, 67 ; 
this class obliged to create as 
well as define species, 68; an ex- 
pression of opinion in regard to 
species indicates rashness rather 
than courage, 69; propagation 
depends primarily on the combi- 
nation of two sexual elements, 
70; the relation of certain natural 
oups to species, 71. 

Starbuck, Rev. C. C., article by 1. 

Stebbins’s Study of the Pentateuch 
for Popular Reading, noticed, 
197. 

Stevens, Prof. Wm. Arnold, article 
by, 209. 


T. 

Taylor, Rev. J. Phelps, article by, 
392. 

The Faiths of the World, noticed, 
787. 

Theological Education: The Study 
of Languages Cognate with He- 
brew, article on, 555 ; reasons for 
wider Shemitic studies in a theo- 
logical course, 556; Hebrew has 
never found its rightful place 
among the mental stores, 556; 
need of a knowledge of cognate 
dialects, 5573; relation of the 
knowledge of the Aramaic to that 
of the New Testament Greck, 
558; the cognate languages give 
invaluable aids in interpreting the 
Hebrew Scriptures, 558; the study 
of the cognate languages a duty 
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cause of biblical scholarship, 561 ; 
the minister bound to make p 
ress in the acquisition of trut 
562; obstacles, 563; Shemitic 
studies ought not to be begun in 
the seminary, 565; general addi- 
tion of a fourth year, 565; objec- 
tion. 566. 

Theological Education: Questions 
of the Two Edwardses for their 
Pupils in Theology, 367. 

Theological Education : Physical 
Science in the Theological Semi- 
nary, article on, 190; a little 
knowledge useful, 190 ; knowledge 
of the physical sciences necessary 
for clergymen, 191; no congrega- 
tion free from the disturbing in- 
fluence of science falsely so-called, 
192; no tbeological faculty per- 
fect without a scientific member, 
192; the whole responsibility as 
regards physical science not rest- 
ing on the theological seminary, 
198 ; anegative advantage secured 
by a professor of science, 193; 
sciolism to be especially avoided 
in the pulpit, 194; debt of science 
to the clergy, 194; physical sci- 
ence useful to all clergymen and 
missionaries, 196. 

Thwing, Rev. C. F., article by, 
133. 

Treadwell’s Martin Luther and his 
Work, noticed, 787. 

Trinity, The Doctrine of the, as held 
by the Old Lutheran Theologians, 
article on, by Rev. Fran 
Adams, 248. 

Tyler, Prof. W. S., article by, 159. 

Vv 


Vedder, Henry Ci. article by, 648. 


Ware’s Sermons, noticed, 788. 

Weiss’ Life of Christ, noticed, 774. 

Whedon’s Methodist Commentaries, 
noticed, 576. 

Woolsey, Pres. Theodore D., article 
by, 593 ; Divorce and Divorce Leg- 
islation, noticed, 790. 

Wricht’s Studies in Science and 
Religion, noticed, 584; An In- 
guiry concerning the Relation of 

eath to Probation, noticed, 730. 


to the churches, 559; and to the | Zeller, Dr. Edward, article by, 619. 


WARREN F. DRAPER, 
PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 


ANDOVER, MASS., 


Publishes and offers for Sale the following Works, which will be sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of the sums affixed. 


GARDINER’S GREEK HARMONY. A Harmony of the Four Gospels in Greek, 
according to the Text of Tischendort, with a Collation of the Textus Receptus, and of 
the ‘Texts of Griexsbach, Lachmann, and Tregelles. By Frederic Gardiner, D.D., Pro- 
fessor in the Berkeley Divinity Schovl. 8vo. $3.00. 


“A very imporgant matter In the preparation of the Harmony 18, of course, the choice of a text. The one 
chosen by Professor Gardiner is that of Tiechendort’s eighth edition of the New Testament. This text was 
chosen because ‘it ernbodied the latest results of criticism, having had the advantage throughout of the Codex 
Sinaiticus and of a more close collation of the Codex Vaticanus.’ Professor Gardiner would, indeed, have 
published his Harmony more than a year ago, but waited till opportunity could be given for consulting this 
Jast edition of Tischendorf. It ie an obvious merit in thie Harmony, that the student can see at a glance 
whether or not the text of Tischendorf agrees or conflicts with that ot Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tregelles 
in places where there laa difference of opinion. Itis another excellence of the work that the Greek text is 20 
accurate, evincing the most scrupulous care and thorough echolarship on the part of the editor.” — Sibliotheca 
Sacra. 

* The notes of the author are marked by scholarship and good sense. The student will find it a conven: 
lent manual for the study of the Goapele, because he scea upon one and the saine page the readings of the 
principal editions anu muuvuscripts, together with the quotations made by the evangelists from the Old Testa- 
ment.”"— Princeton Keriew. 

* Dr. Gardiner's work has been well done, and he has given us a Harmony of great value.” — Quarterly 
Review Evang. Luth. Church. 

** By thie scholarly work Dr. Gardiner hase rendered all diligent students of the Gospel narrative an inval- 
sable service. In a single volume, and by the most satisfactory arrangement of the several and inspired 
accounts of the life and doings of our Lord, the book furnishes the best results of the ablest and must labori- 
cus investigation of all known sources of knowledge regarding the original sacred text.” — Reformed Church 
Alonthly. 

* It is a superior work of its kind.” — National Baptist. 

“ This bouk, the result of great research and utmost painstaking, is well worthy the consideration of all 
Bible scholars.” — Watchman and Reflector. 


GARDINER’S ENGLISH HARMONY. A Harmony of the Four Gospels in Eng- 
lish, according to the Authorized Version; corrected by the best Critical Editions of the 
Original. By Frederic Gardiner, D.D., Professor in the Berkeley Divinity School. 8vo. 
Cloth, #2.00. 


“The Harmony In English, the title of which Is given above, ie a reproduction of the Harmony in Greek; 
00 other changes being made than such as were required to fit the work for the use of the English reader who 
desires to learn some of the Improvements which modern criticism has made in the authorized English text.” 
— Bidiotheca Sacra. 

**We gladly commend thie Harmony to every intelligent reader of the Scriptures. The need of sucha 
guide is telt by every thoughtful Churchman at least once a year —in Holy Week — when he desires to read 
the events of each day in the order in which they happened so many years ago. We do not think that our 
laymen know how much they will be helped to the understanding of the Gospels by a simple Harmony, 
perhaps read as we suggested above, in connection with some standard Life of our Lord.” — The Churchman. 


LIFE OF CHRIST. The Life of our Lord in the Words of the Gospels. By Frederic 
Gardiner, D.D., Professor in the Berkeley Divinity School. 16mo. pp. 266. $1.00. 


“It ie well adapted to the convenience of pastors, to the needs of teachers In the Bible-class and Sabbaeth- 
achool, to the religious Instruction of families. It bids fair to Introduce improvements into the style of teach- 
ing the Bible to the young.” — Bibliotheca Sacra. 

“* This little volume will not only answer as a Harmony of the Gospels for the use of those who only care 
to have results, but it will be an excellent book to read at family prayers, or to study with a Bible-class.”— 
CaArutian Union. 
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Books Published by W. F. Draper. 


WINER’S N. T. GRAMMAR. A Grammar of the Idiom of the New [estaren 
prepared as a Solid Basis for the Interpretation of the New Testament. By Dr. Grom 
BenepvicT Winks. Seventh Edition, enlarged and improved. By Dr. GorrLis 
LuNEMANN, Professor of Theology at the University of Guttingen. Revised and autho 
ized ‘franslation. 8vo. pp. 744. Cloth, 84.00; sheep, $5.00; half goat, $5.75. 


“ Prof. Thayer exhibits the moat scholarly and paine-taking accuracy in all his work, especial attentt 
being given to reterencesand Indexes, on which the value of such a work eo much depends. The Index 
alone fill eighty-six pages. The publisher's work is handsomely done, and we cannot conceive that a bet 
Winer sbould be tar many years to come accessible to American scholars.” — Priaceton Review. 

* We trust that this admirable edition of a justly famous and surpassingly valuable work, will gsin exte 
sive circulation, and that the study of it will begin afresh.” — Baptist Quarterly. 

“ The seventh edition of Winer, superintended by Lunemann (Leips. 1857), we have at last, thanks to Pr 
Thayer, in a really sccurate tranelation.” — Dr. Esra Abbot, in Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, Americ 
Bastion. 

“ We have before us, ip our own language, ‘a reproduction of the original work,’ in its most perfect for 
and with its author’s latest additions and improvements.” — New Anglander. 

** Professor Thayer has irtroduced numerous and important corrections of Messon's translation, and } 
made the present edition of tne Grammar decidedly superior to any of the preceding tranalations. Le b 
made it especially convenient for the uses of an English student by noting on the outer margin of the pe 
the paging of the sixth and seventh German editions, and also of Prof. Masson's transiation. Thus the ree 
ef a commentary which refers to the pages of either of those volumes, may easily find the reference by e 
sulting the margin of this volume.”— Sidlotheca Sacra. 

“The whole appearance of the work as it now stands Indicates a careful and thorough scholarship. 
eritical comparison of several pages with the original confirms the impression made by a general examinati 
ef the book. In its present form, this translation may now be recommended as worthy of a place in the libn 
of every minister who desires to atudy the New Testament with the aid of the best eritical helps.” — Theok 
éeal Eclectic. 

“ Great pains alee have been taken to secure typographical accuracy, an extremely difficult thing in a wc 
ef this kind. We rejoice that so invaluable a work bas thus been made as nearly perfect as we can hope 1 
to have it. It isa work that can hardly fall to facilitate and increase the reverent and accurate etudy of | 
Word of God.” — Asmerican Presbyterian Review... 


BUTTMANN’S N. T. GRAMMAR. A Grammar of the New Testament (ree 
By ALEXANDER ButTrmayyn. Authorized Translation, by J. HENRY THarER. Wi 
numerous additions and corrections by the Author. 8vo. pp. 494. Cloth, $2.75. 


“ This Grammar is acknowledged to be the most important work which has appeared on N. T. Grama 
since Winer’s. Its use hus been hindered by the fact that in the original it has the form of an Appenuiz 
the Classic Greek Grammar by the Author‘’s father. The inconvenience arising from this peculiarity t 
been obviated in this translation by introducing in every case enough from that Grammar to render the sta 
ments easily intelligible to readera unacquainted with that work; at the same time, the Author's gene 
scheme of constantly comparing New Teetament and Classic usage has been facilitated for every Student, 
giving running references throughout the book to five or six of the most current grammatical works, amo 
them the Grammars of Hadley, Crosby, Donaldson, and Jelf. Additions and corrections in more then t 
hundred and fifty places have been furnished fur this edition by the Author. 

“ The N. T. Index has been enlarged so as to include all the passages from the N. T. referred to in ¢ 
Grammur ; and a separate Index has been added, comprising all the paseages cited flom the Septuagint. T 
other Indexes have been materially augmented ; the cross-references have been multiplied; chapter a 
weree added to many of the fragmentary quotations from the N. T. ; the pagination of the German origi: 
has been given In the margin ; and at the end of the book a glossary of technical terms encountered more 
less frequently in commentaries and grammatical works has been added for the cenvenience of students.” 
Transiator’s Preface. 

“ Professor Thayer hae performed his task — which has been a great deal more than that of a mere transla 
with remarkable fidelity. It is doubtless the best work extant on this subject, and a book which eve 
scholarly pastor will desire to possess. Its usablenees ie greatly enhanced by its complete set of Indexes.’ 
The Advance. 

“It is a thoroughly acientifioc treatise. and one which will be helpful to students, both In connection w’ 
Winer's end as diecussing many points from a different or opposite point of view. Prof. Thayer has edd 
much to the value of the book — as one to be readily and conveniently used — by enlarging and perfecti 
the Indexes,” etc. — New Aanglander. 


BTUART’S N.T. GRAMMAR. A Grammar of the New Testament Dialect. I 
M. Stuakt, Professor of Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary at Andove 
vo. Boards, $1.26. G-3 


Books Published by W. FF. Draper. 


A GUIDE TO READING THE HEBREW TEXT;; for the Use of Boginnera 
By Rev. W. H. Vissenrt, M.A., Professor of Hebrew in the Berkeley Divinity School 
amo. pp. 67. $1.00. 


“ The aim of thie work is to give the student all that ie needful ‘to enable him to read the text of the Ofd 
Testament, keeping rigorously to the plan of stating clearly and precisely everything that is essential to tre 
purpose. This work is not a Hebrew Grammar, but it is a guide and a help to the reading of the text of the 
fiebrew Bible. One thing is given ata time, with exercises for practice, so that each point may be perfectly 
eounprehended. It is hoped that the book is so constructed as to enable the learner to read the Ilebrew text 
without the services of the living teacher. Nothing has been taken for granted on the part of the student. 
By a systematic and progressive plan of arrangement, which he must foliow closely and steadily, he is lead 
en from section to section, until perfect familiarity with the forms and sounds of characters and s‘gns ie at 
quired.” — Author's Preface. 

“ Mr. Vibbert’s manual is what it claims to be. It really gives, In a perspicuoas and exact manner, an 
Initiation into the mysteries of the Hebrew tongue, and the rudiments of Hebrew stady are ail « ontained in 
these simple rules and Illustrated in these practical exercises. The method is the excellent method of Kaliseh 
which insists upon orthography as the needful preliminary to grammar and syntax. One who faithfully 
follows Mr. Vibbert’s directions will be able to use with profit the lexicon and the chrestomathy, and in o 
little time to read the Word of the Lord in the cheracter which it had when the Scribes expounded it.*= 

’ Caristian Keister. 


HEBREW GRAMMAR. The Elements of the Hebrew Language. By Rev. A. D. 
JonxEs, A.M. 8vo. pp. 168. $1.50. 


“ By a simple and progressive series of exercise, and by a perfectly plain exposition of the syntax, the sta- 
dent is enabled to take up Hebrew just as he would the Jnitia Latina, and just as easily.” — Publisher's 
Glreular. 

* The plan of the work ie admirable, and happily executed.” — Reformed Church Messenger. 


HEBREW ENGLISH PSALTER. The Book of Psalms, in Hebrew and English, 
arranged in Parallelism. 16mo. pp. 194. $1.00. 


“ The preacher in expounding to his congregation one of the Psalms of David, will find it very convenient 
to have the original by the side of the English version. For private reading and meditation, aleo such an 
arrangement will be found very pleasant end profitable. We feel confident that this litt.e volume will be a 
favorite with Hebrew scholars; and that, when they have once become habituated to it, it will be, to many 
of them, a vade mecum.” — Bibliotheca Sacra. 

“A handsome edition of the Book of Psalms, which will be quite a favorite with clergymen and theological 
students.” — New Englander. 

“ A very convenient and edmirable manual, and we beg leave to thank our Andover friend for it."°— 
Preshyterian Quarterly. 

“ The volume is beautifully printed, of convenient size for use, and of admirable adaptation to the service of 
those whose Hebrew has become a dim reminiscence.” — North American. 


RIGGS'S O.T. EMENDATIONS. Suggested Emendations of the Authorized Eng- 
lish Version of the Uld Testament. By EL1as Riges, Missionary of the A. B.C. F. M., 
at Constantinople. 12mo. pp. 130. $1.00. 


“ The amendments here suggested are the result, not of a systematic revision of the English Version, which 
I have never attempted, but of comparisons made In the course of translating the Scriptures into the Armen- 
tan and Bulgarian languages. They are offered to the candid consideration of ali who feel eapecial interest 
in the correction of the English Version, and specially of those providentially called to the work of translat- 
tng the word of God Into other tongues.” — Author's Preface. 

* W. F. Draper, publisher of the Bibliotheca Sacra, has issned an interesting and suggestive little treatise, 
written by Rev. Elias Riggs, Missionary of the A. B.C. F.M., at Conetantinople, which te introduced by am 
Introductory Note of Prof. Thayer of Andover. It is intended to suggest some of the philological changes in 
the version of the Old Testarnent, rendered advisable by the advanced scholarship in Oriental tongues, 
attained eepeciaily by our missionaries of the East. The criticlam upon the New Testament has been very 
full. The present lee work of the same description upon the Old, but is one upon which fewer eminent 
echolars have entcred. Obscure passages are found to yield their long-hidden meaning through an acqaaint- 
ance with the idiome of Oriental languages, and a personal familiarity with the unchanging customs of that 
etereoty ped land. The volume isa valuable reflex contribution to the churches at the West, from the mission 
fivide supported by thelr gifts in the Fast. It comes atan hour when its modest and well-defende: sugges» 
ticne will secure a careful examination on the part of the Biblical echolare now engageé in Greet Hritela and 
tg this country upon e new version of the English Bible.” — Zion's Herald. 
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Buttmann. A Grammar of the New Testament Greek. By 
Alexander Buttmann, Authorized Translation [by Prof. J. Henry 
Thayer.) With numerous additions and corrections by the Author. 8vo, 
pp. xx. and 474, loth, $2.75 


From the Translator’s Preface. 

‘This Grammar is acknowledged to be the most important work which has 
appearcd on N. T. Grammar since Winer’s. Its use has been hindered by the fact 
that in the original it has the form of an Appendix to the Classic Greek Grammar 
by the Author’s father. The inconvenience arising from this peculiarity has been 
obviated in this translation by introducing in every case enough from that Gram- 
mar to render the statements easily intelligible to readers unacquainted with that 
work; at the same time, the Author’s general scheme of constantly comparing 
New Testament and Classic usage has been fucilitated for every Student, by giving 
running referexces throughout the book to five or six of the most current gram- 
matical works, among them the Grammars of [Iladley, Crosby, Donaldson, and 
Jelf. Additions and corrections in more than two hundred and fifty places have 
been furnished for this edition by the Author. 

“The N. T. Index has been enlarged so as to include all the passages from the 
N. T. referred to in the Grammar; and a separate Index has been added, compris- 
ing all the passages cited from the Septuagint. The other Indexes have been 
materially augmented; the cross-references have been multiplied; chapter and 
verse added to many of the fragmentary quotations from the N. T.; the pagina- 
tion of the German original has been given in the margin; and at the end of the 
book a glossary of technical terms encountered more or less frequently in commen- 
taries and grammatical works has been added for the convenience of students.” 


From the New Englander. 

“One of the ablest books of its class which have been published. Indeed, it 
holds a rank next below Winer’s great work on the same subject. .... In some 
respects we think the plan adopted gives his work an incidental advantage as com- 
pared with Winer’s. It is a thoroughly scientific treatise, and one which will be 

elpful to students, both in connection with Winer’s and as discussing many 
points from a different or opposite point of view.” 


From the Presbyterian Quarterly. 

‘*Buttmann’s Grammar is more exhaustively philological than that of Winer, 
it has Jess the character of a concise commentary. It is thoroughly scholarly, 
lucid, and compact ; and admirably adapted to promote a sound knowledge of the 
Greek New Testament.” 


From the American Presbyterian Review. 


‘By far the most important work on the Grammar of the New Testament Greek 
which has been produced of late years.” 


From the Baptist Quarterly. 


‘Tt is an indispensable, and, perhaps, the best, grammatical help to the critical 
student of the New Tcstament.’ 


From the Evangelical Lutheran Quarterly Review. 

** Most valuable addition to our helps in the study of the New Testament Greek, 
ee. Not at all designed to supplant the excellent work of Winer. It is intended 
only to be used along with it, or to occupy a place in the same preat interest. We 
have no doubt, however, that many will prefer to use this instead of the Grammar 
of Winer.” 


‘‘Professor Thayer has performed his task — which has been a great deal more 
than that of a mere ti anslator — with remarkable fidelity. It is doubtless the best 
work extant on this subject, and a book which every scholarly pastor will desire tu 
possess. Its usableness is greatly enhanced by its complete set of Indexes.”’— The 

vance. 


‘‘The work is thorough and exhaustive in its particular sphere.”’ — Reformed 
Church Messenger. 


“ Buttmann’s Gianmar is not is:ended to supersede Wincr’s, but while that 
may, as it were, be looked upon as a ,rammatical commentary — so rich and full 
is it in illustration and explanation — this is rather a manual for constant refer 
ence.” — Christian Union. F-15 


Books Pubusnea by W. F. Draper. 


Cary. An Introduction to the Greek of the New Testament. 
By George L. Oary, of the Meadville Theological Seminary. 12moa 
pp. 72. 75 cents 


‘‘ This small volume has been prepared for persons, either students of theology, 
or others who have not had the advantage of a knowledge of the Greek, and who 
nevertheless would be glad to read the New Testament in its original tongue. It 
gives the rudiments of the language so far as absolutely necessary for the under 
standing of New Testament Greek. It is well adapted to its purpose, and will prove 
of great service to such as have not had the advantage of a classical education.”— 
Lutheran Quarterly. 


« The simplicity of its method, its conciseness and perspicuity admirably adapt 
it to the use of such persons. With a moderate degree of application, any one 
with an ordinary capacity for acquiring language may in a short time master these 
elementary Iessons, and having done so will be able to ‘ proceed at once to the 
reniling of the easicr portions of the New Testament.’ ” — Theological and Homiletie 

onthly. 


“This is substantially a primary Greek Grammar of the New Testament, in- 
tended for those who have had no previous knowledge of the language.” — The 
Central Baptist. 


“A handy little manual for those who wish to become familiar enough with Greek 
to read the New Testament.””— Zion’s Herald. 


Mitchell. The Critical Hand-book. A Guide to the Authenticity, 
Oanon, and Text of the New Testament. By Edward 0. Mitchell, D.D. 
Illustrated by a Map, Diagrams, and Tables. 12mo. $1.75 


The plan of tne book embraces, in the first place, a view of the present ficld of 
controversy on the subject of the Authenticity of the New Testament Scriptures 
as viewed from a historical and geographical stand-point. This is followed by a 
brief discussion of the leading points in the History of the Canon, and then by a 
résumé of the subject of Textual Criticism — Iistory of the Text. In this part 
of the work, and the fourteen Tables which accompany it, care has been taken to 
combine brevity with the greatest possible accuracy of statement. ‘The best recent 
authorities have been consulted, and the author has received valuable aid from 
eminent scholars in England and America, especiall from Dr. Ezra Abbot, of 
Cambridge, who has bestowed upon the whole of Part Til. and the accompanying 
Tables much patient thought, suggesting many new points of interest and value. 
One of these tables, for instance, shows at a glance what was the state of civiliza- 
tion at a given period ; what writers flourished, whether poets or philosophers or 
physicists or historians. A second table shows what Christian Fathers were con- - 
temporaneous. Another table gives a list of witnesses and actors in the scenes of 
Christian history and the places in which they acted. Others give catalogues of dis- 
puted books, the uncial Mss. the cursive Mss. ancient versions, etc. There are fur- 
nished also several facsimiles of different codices of the New Testament. 


“It is certainly ‘A Guide’ which must prove exceedingly convenient and val- 
uable to scholars. Ihave read and re-read it with the exception of sume of the 
Tables, and have found it accurate and to the point, giving the essential facts clearly, 
and in a suitable form for reference. As a ‘ Handbook’ for frequent use I know of 
nothing equal to it.” — Alvah Hovey, D.D., Pres. Newton Theological Institution. 

“It is brief, clear, and, so far as we can see quite accurate, and a thoroughly 
serviccable and important book.”— Congregationalist. 


“ This volume gathers up and presents in a comparatively brief compass a great 
deal that is worth knowing in regard to several branches ‘of biblical criticism. 
It contains what every thorough student of the Holy Scriptures needs to under- 
stand.”” — The Churchman, 

“The tables at the end are a feature of the book of peculiar advantage. It is to 
be recommended to all students of the New Testament.”— C. W. dlodge in Pres- 
byterian Review. 

“Of this book it may be most truly said ‘multum in parvo.’ It well ancworg 
the purpose for which it was designed. It furnishes the matcrial necessary to 9 
refutation of the charge so frequently made that the New Testament is largely 
mythical. It is a strong defence of Christianity.” — Baptist Quarterly, fy 3 





Books Published by W. F. Draper. 


Haley. An Examination of the Alleged Discrepancies of t 
Bible. By John W. Haley, M.A. With an Introduction by Aly 
Hovey, D.D., Professor in the Newton Theological Institutic 


Crown 8vo. pp. xii and 473. $1. 


From Professor Edwards A. Park.—‘“TI do not know any volume whi 
gives to the English reader such a compressed amount of suggestion and instr 
tion on this theme as is given in this volume.” 

From the Presbyterian Quarterly.—‘ The book is honest, candid, a 
painstaking. It will be found uscful to all students of the sacred volume.” 


“An able book, containing a elear and dispassionate discussion of a momente 
subject. It stands unique in a tield of its own.”—ZJndependeant. 

« As an example of thorough and painstaking scholarship, as a serviceable har 
book for all Bible students, and as a popular defence of revealed truth, it will ta 
high rank, and fill an important place which up to this time has been conspicaou 
vacant.”’ — Conyreyationalist. 

“It would be difficult, by any amount of labor, to produce anything more ec 
vincing and satisfactory.” — The Interior. 


Hatley. The Hereafter of Sin: What it will be; with Answers 
Certain Questions and Objections. By Rev. John W. Ialey. auth 
ot “Alleged Discrepancies of the Bible.” 16mo. 79 cen 


“It presents, in a calm and admirable manner, the Scriptural doctrine of fut 
retribution, divested, indeed, of the literalism with which it is sometimes present 
and showing its accordance with the deductions of a sound philosophy.” — Zia 
Herat. 

“It is a scholarly, clear, dispassionate, and conclusive arrument in favor of wl 
is known as the common or orthodox view of future punishment. The whole ¢ 
cussion is conducted in a spirit of courtesy and fairness towards all oppone 
which does credit to our current controversial literature.” — Zhe luterior. 


Wright. The Logic of Christian Evidences. By Rev. G. Fre 
erick Wright. 16mo. $1. 


“ Beginning with a general statement of the principles of inductive and ded 
tive lozic, which are illustrated by ample examples drawn from the whole field 
modern science, it advances to the consideration of the personality, wisdom, 1 
benevolence of the Creator, as seen in nature; to the place of miracles in the Chi 
tian system; to the specific evidences of Christianity as discerned in the early b 
tory of the New Testament, and in the characteristics of the Christians of the fi 
and sccond centuries ; and to the historical probability of Jesus and his immedi: 
followers having been cither impostors or deluded enthusiasts ’—Literary Wori 

“ The book would form an admirable text-book for Bibte-classes or college class 
and will give solid comfort and strength to all readers who have any desire to 
able to give a reason for believing.” —Ztev. Dr. Thomas Hill in the Bibliotheca Sac 


Wright. Studies in Science and Ieligion. By Prof. G. Frederi 
Wright, author of “ The Logic of Christian Evidences.” I16mo. $1. 


“ The chapter on inductive reasoning, with which the book opens, is as full, ¢ 
planatory, and convincing as any one could wish, despite the fact it occupies o1 
twenty-six pages. 2... The grand point contended for and carried is that * Chris 
anity, in its appeal to historical evidence, allies itself with modern science rath 
than with the clittering peneralities of transcendentalism,’ and that iW its beg 
Nines science has no advantage over religion in solidity of dasis.”’"— The Leader. 

“The article on Prehi:torie Man, now appears for the first time. Itis illnstrar 
by a number of maps and cuts which enhance the interest of the story. T 
southern limit of the ice of the Glacial Epoch in North America is traced, and t 
councction of human implements therewith is shown.’”’ — Oberlin Review. 
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THE BOOK OF ENOCH. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ETHIOPIC. 
WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES, 


By Pror. GEORGE H. SCHODDE, Pa.D. 
12mo. pp. viii, 278. ° Price, $1.75. 


In the Epistle of Jude we find a quotation taken from “ Enoch, the seventh 
from Adam.” It was well known from many citations and extracts in the 
Church Fathers that an apocryphal Book of Enoch existed in the early days 
uf Christianity, and was regarded by many with great admiration, and 
enjoyed considerable authority. Like so many secular and religious works 
of that period, this important book, the only apocryphal work cited by an 
inspired writer, was lost to the church and to literature. The numberless 
speculations and guesses made afterwards as to its character and contents 
were put to an end by its discovery in an Ethiopic version at the close of the 
last century. Bishop Lawrence, some time later, issued an English transla- 
tion, a book that now cannot be obtained for love or money. 

A new version of a book with such a history and of such intrinsic value 
will, it is confidently hoped, not prove an unwelcome addition to theological 
science in America. Here, too, as throughout Europe, everything that 
throws any light on the time of Christ and tends to explain the moral. relig- 
ious, and social atmosphere which he breathed, is studied by many faithful 
scholars with peculiar delicht. In the complex of literary remains belonging 
to this sphere the Book of Enoch is one of the most important. ‘The object 
of the different parts that compose it is entirely religious, and the contents 
are the heart-utterances of the faithful Israelites who wrote them; and thus 
the book is a reliable reflex of the time that gave it birth. 

In making the new translation Dr. Schodde has had aids which surpassed 
those at Lawrence’s disposal. New mss. of the original have been brought 
from Ethiopia, a reliable text has been issued, and a host of scholars in 
Envland, Ilolland, France. and especially Germany, have employed a vast 
amount of theolovical learning and historical research to unravel the mys- 
teries of this literary enigma. In preparing the Introduction and Notes, 
which occupy fully three fifths of the whole work, the translator has made 
a thorough study and conscientious use of these aids. He has critically 
analyzed the work into its component parts, determined the age, purpose, 
and jiuncuage of each, and by thus civing the true historical background has 
sought to make the contents more easily understood. In the translation 
proper the object aimed at was to be as literal as possible, and it is certainly 
more reliable than its Enelish predecessor. 

Dr. Ezra Abbot. who has carefully examined the manuscript, expresses 
the opinion that “ Dr. Schodde’s work has great value as an original and 
scholarly contribution to the illustration of this most interesting and impor 
tant of all the books of its class.” 


W. F. DRAPER, Publisher, 
G-13 Anaover, Mass. 


Ready in September, 


ME PROOFS OF CHRIST'S RESURRECT! 


FROM A LAWYER'S STANDPOINT. 
BY CHARLES R. MORRISON. 


8vo. pp. 150. Price, 


The present treatise is intended to give what the author has ofter 
need of — a compact and thoroughly reliable statement of the princ 
torical facts of the authenticity and integrity of the New Testament 
concerning our Lord, and the presumptions from them which esta 
claims as our Divine Redeemer and Saviour. 

The question of his Resurrection from the dead is selected as 
becanse everything hinges upon it. This question, whichever v 
determined, is decisive. It is a question which greatly concerns ev 
It is a question of evidence, and as such is especially deserving of 
inquiry by members of the legal profession. For, as Prof. G 
observed in his work hereafter cited, — “ If a close examination of 
deve of Christianity may be expected of one class of men more than 
it woul seem incumbent on us, who make the law of evidence on 
peculiar studies.” 

As the question of Christ's Resurrection is the objective point o 
quiries, all other questions are subordinated to it, and examined so 
as deemed material to the main question. 

‘The author has availed himself of a lawyer's privilege, and mac 
the researches, arguments, and conclusions of others who may just 
garded as authority, and to whom he has given credit as far as pra 
but has endeavored to furm an independent judgment in view of all a 
sources of information. 

‘Yo all questions of evidence which arise, the author applies lega 
ples and presumptions derived from experience and constantly act 
in courts of justice. He asks of the reader a patient perusal to the 
he confidently believes that the vital fact of Christ's Resurrection, 
the grand consequences which necessarily follow it, is as susceptible 
from undoubted historical facts and solid argument, as any other 
history. 

‘The work is writen for busy men in all the walks of life, and tl 
has endeavored to make himself understood. 


W. F. DRAPER, Publi 
Hel Andover, 





















